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X. 


B  &e  ftotunin  of  1851  another 
I  in  the  life  of  Ch&rlotte  Bronte  was 
red  in.  She  began  to  write  Villtlie. 
rthing  bos  already  been  i&vX  of  the 
diarocter  nf  that  marrellous  hook,  in 
h  her  own  deepest  e^tperiences  and 
t  wisrlom  are  given  to  the  world.  Of 
luiini^r  in  which  it  was  written  her 
m  Itnow  nothing.  Yet  this,  the  heat- 
'ed  child  of  her  genius,  was  brought 

with  a  trftTftil  so  bitter  that  more 

once  she  was  tempted  to  lay  aside 
pen  anil  Iiueh  her  voice  for  ever. 
T  aeril«iice  was  wmng  from  her  as 
^  it  IimI  been  a  drop  of  blood,  and 
book  was  built  up  bit  by  bit,  amid 
^mis  of  positiTe  anguish,  occasioned 
trt  hj  ber  own  physical  weakueas  and 
ring,  but  still  more  bj  tlie  torture 
0^  which  her  mind  passed  as  she  de- 
d  scene  after  scene  from  the  darkest 
tgt  in  her  own  life,  for  the  bciietit  of 
I  for  whom  slie  wrote.  It  is  from  her 
n  that  at  this  lime  also  we  get  the 
iadicationa  of  what  she  was  passing 
igh.  Few,  perhaps,  reading  these 
t*  wonld  snppose  that  their  writer  was 
Mt  TBry  tiine  engaged  in  the  produc- 
sf  a  great  masterpiece,  destined  to 

il>  0wn  among  the  ripest  and  finest 
I  tf  English  genius.     But  no  one  can 

llwin  wilhoat  seeing  how  true  the 
m'a  soul  waf^  how  deep  her  sympathy 
1  dme  ibe  tuied,  how  keen  her  criti- 
■  of  cran  the  dull  and  commonplace 
md  ber,  how  virid  and  sin- 
Q  ereiythitig  which  vias 
f-»OL,  xxrv. 


passing  eithe 
lay  afar  off,  a 
of  which  was 


!  great  world  which 
little  world  the  drama 
nacled  under  her  own 
eyes.  Even  the  ordinary  incidents  men- 
tioned in  her  letters,  the  chance  expressions 
which  drop  from  her  pen,  have  an  interest 
when  we  remember  who  it  is  that  speaks, 
and  Bt  what  hour  in  her  life  this  speech 
falls  from  her. 

"  SfpUmhfT.  1861. 

"  I  have  mislaid  your  U-it  letter,  and  ao 

oanaot  look  it  over  to  sec  what  there  is  in  it 

to  answer ;  l>ut  it  ia  time  it  was  answered  in. 

some  lasUiQii,  whether  I  have  anything  to  soy 

or  not.     Miss  'b  note  ia  vsry  like  her. 

All  that  talk  about  '  frieudship,'  'niutnat 
friouila,'   'auld  lang  syne,'  Ac,  Bounds  vory 

like  palaver.     Mre. wrote  to  me  a  week 

nr  a  fortnight  since — a  well-meaning,  KaiaUc 
note,  dwelling  a  good  deal,  excusably  purliaiM, 
on  the  good  time  that  ia  coming.  1  mean,  to 
speak  plain  English,  on  het  expectatioD  of 
soon  becoming  a  mother.  Ho  doubt  it  is  very 
uatural  in  her  to  feel  as  if  no  woman  had  crut 
been  a  mother  before  ;  but  1  coittd  not  help 
inditing  an  answer  calculated  to  shake  her  up 
a  bit .  A  day  or  two  since  I  had  another  note 
from  her,  quite  as  go<)d  us  usual,  but  1  think  a 
trifle  nonpinased  by  the  rather  noceremonjoun 
fashion  in  which  her  terrors  and  the  objected 
personage  were  handled.  .  .  .  It  ia  Bseless  to 
tell  you  how  I  live^  1  endure  life ;  but 
whether  1  eiyoy  it  or  not  is  anolber  cmestian. 
HowcTcr,  I  get  on.  The  weather,  1  think,  has 
not  been  very  good  lately ;  or  ^an  the  benc- 
Geial  etTects  of  chaagu  of  air  nnd  acene  are 
eraporaticff.  To  spite  of  r^ular  eierdte  the 
old  headaciii<B  and  etnrting,  wakeful  ni^lits 
are  coming  upon  me  again.  But  1  ^  gel  on, 
and  have  neither  wish  nor  right  to  oomplaJa.*' 


"I  a: 


■'ftfofiw,  18B1. 


.  prespnt.  I  liave  just  refiiscJ  suctessivciy 
Miaa  Martineau,  M.rs,  GnskeU,  and  Mrs. 
Porstcr.      I  ODold  not  go  if  I  would-     One 
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person  after  another  in  tlie  honso  has  W'n 
ailing  for  tho  last  month  and  more.  Fir^t 
Tabbf  hod  the  influEnza,  then  Martha  took  it 
and  is  ill  in  b«d  now,  sad  I  grieTS  to  say  Papa. 
too  has  taken  cold.  So  for  I  keep  pretty  well, 
and  am  thankful  far  it,  for  who  else  would. 
nnise  them  all !  Somo  painful  mental  worrjr 
I  have  gono  throiijgh  this  autumn  ;  but  thera 
JR  no  lUB  in  duelling  on  all  that  At  present 
1  leem  to  have  some  respite.  I  feel  mora 
disinclined  than  ever  tor  letter-writing. .... 
lite  is  a  strug^ic," 

"  A'oviimieT,  1651. 

"  Papa,  Tabby,  and  Martha  are  at  present  all 
better,  but  y*t  none  of  tli<™  well.  Martha 
eapecially  loolcs  feeble.  I  wish  she  hwl  n 
better  conatitutioii.  As  it  is,  one  is  always 
afraid  of  giving  hrr  too  much  to  <lo  ;  and  yet 
Oiere  ate  many  thines  I  cannot  tindertake 
myKlf ;  and  we  do  not  like  to  change  when  we 
haVB  had  her  so  long.  The  other  day  I  received 
the  inclosed  letter  from  Australia.  I  had  had 
one  before  from  the  snine  quarter,  which  ia 
stiU  nnanswered.  I  told  you  I  did  not  eTpeet 
to  hear  thmce— nor  did  1.  The  letter  is  long, 
but  it  will  be  worth  your  while  to  read  it.  In 
its  way  it  has  merit — that  cannot  be  denied — 
■bnndftnce  of  information,  talent  of  a  certain 
kind,  alloyed  (I  think)  here  and  there  with 
OTon  of  taste.  This  little  man  with  all  his 
iong  lettera  remains  as  mueh  a  conundrum  to 
TOB  aa  ever.  Tour  account  of  the  H- — - 
'domestic  joys'  amused  me  much.  The  good 
(Wka  sttm  very  happy ;  long  may  they  conflnue 
■e  I  It  somewhat  cheers  ma  to  know  that 
such  happiness  doei  exist  on  earth." 

"  A'orember,  1851. 

"All  here  is  pretty  much  as  usual  .... 
The  only  evonta  of  my  life  consist  in  that 
little  change  occasional  letters  bring.  1  have 
had  two  from  Miss  W—  mace  aha  left 
H»worth,  which  tonched  me  much.  Bhe 
Nems  to  think  so  much  of  a  little  congenial 
company,  a  little  atteutioa  and  kindness. 
She  says  she  has  not  for  many  days  kuowa 
mch  eujoyment  as  she  experienced  during  ths 
ten  days  she  stayed  here.  Yet  you  know  what 
Haworlh  is — dull  enotigh.  Before  answering 
X 'a  letter  from  Australia  I  Kot  up  my  cour- 
age to  wtito  to and  heg  turn  to  give  me 

an  impartial  acconnt  of  X 's  character  and 

ditposition,  owning  that  I  was  very  mnch  in 
the  dark  on  these  points  and  did  cot  like  to 
continue  coiTcapondence  without  farther 
information.  I  got  the  answer  which  I 
inclose.     Since  receiving  it  I  have  replied  to 

2 in  a  culm,  civil  manner.    At  the  earliest 

I  cannot  hear  from  him  af^ain  before  the 
^wing." 

"Hcctmbcr,  1851.    . 

"I  hope  you  have  got  on  this  last  week 
well.  It  has  been  very  trying  here.  Pajia  so 
ttii  baa  iKnue  it  nnhurt ;  but  those  winds  and 
cilungea  have  given  me  abadrold  ;  however,  I 
tm  Mtter  now  than  1  was.     Poor  old  Keeper 


alte^ 


(Emily's  dog)  died  last  Monday  morning 
being  iQ  one  night.  Ho  went  gently  to  steep 
we  mid  Iiis  old  faithful  head  in  the  garden. 
Flossy  is  dull,  and  misses  him.  There  w&a 
something  very  and  in  losing  the  old  doB ;  yet 
1  am  glad  he  met  a  natnial  fate.  People  kept 
hinting  that  he  ought  to  be  put  away,  which 
neither  Papa  nor  I  liked  to  think  of.  If  I 
were  near  a  town  and  could  get  cod-liver  oil 
ti-esh  and  sweet,  I  really  would "  -'-"-- 


take 


„lsdly 
advice  and  try  it ;  but  how  I  conJd 
bly  procnre  it  at  Haworth  1  do  not  see.  .  . 
aak  about  the  LUy  and  tht  Bee,     If  yon 


have  read  it  yon  have  effected  an  eioloit  beyond 
me.    1  glanced  at  a  fen  pages  and  laid  it 
hopeless,  n 


But,  then,  I  never  liked  Warren'n 
writings.  Margaret  Maitland  is  a  good  book, 
I  doubt  not." 

At  tills  poiut  the  illness  of  which  ahe 
makes  light  in  tlieae  lettera  increased  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  alarm  her  father, 
and  at  lost  she  consented  to  lay  aside  her 
nork  and  allow  herself  the  pleasure  and 
comfort  of  a  visit  from  lier  friend.  The 
visit  wo-H  a  source  of  happiness  wliil^t  it 
lasted ;  but  when  it  was  over  the  depret- 
sion  returned,  and  there  was  a  seriotis 
relapse.  Something  of  her  sufferings  at 
this  time— whilst  Villtite  was  still  upon 
tho  stocks— will  be  gathered  from  the 
following  letter,  dated  January,  1S52; — 

"  I  wish  yon  cnuld  have  seen  the  coolnem 
with  which  I  captured  your  letter  on  its  way 
to  Papa,  and  at  once  conjecturing  If    ' 


lict. 


tranquil.     It  is,  dear  Nell,  my  decided  ii 

tion  to  come  to  B for  a  few  days  when  I  ean 

come  ;  but  of  this  lost  I  most  positively  jodge 
for  myself,  and  1  must  take  my  time.  I  tin 
better  to-ilay— much  better  ;  bat  you  can  have 
little  idea  of  the  sort  of  condidou  into  which 
mercury  throws  people  to  ask  me  to  go  from 
home  anywhere  in  close  or  open  carriage. 
And  as  to  talking — four  days  ago  1  could  not 
well  have  articidated  three  sentences.  Yet  1 
did  not  need  nursing,  and  I  kept  out  of  bed. 
it  was  enough  to  burden  myself;  it  would 
have  been  misery  to  me  to  have  annoyed 
another." 

"March,  1852. 
"The  news  of  E.  T.'s  death  camotomehiat 

week  in  a  letter  from  M ,  a  long  letter, 

which  wrong  my  heart  so  in  its  simple,  strong, 
truthful  emotion,  I  have  only  ventured  toread 
it  once.  It  ripped  up  half-scarred  wounds 
with  terrible  force — the  death-bed  was  just  the 
some — breath  failing,  &c  She  fears  ^e  will 
now  in  her  dreary  solitude  become  'a  stem, 
harsh,  selfish  woman.'  This  fear  struck  heme. 
Aciiin  and  again  I  have  felt  it  for  myself, 
what  is  mg  position  to  M 'a  1  1  Aould ' 


'ii^B 
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oat  in  eocreotii:  kUUos  Uiat  she  iroulU  rctu 
U>  England,   if   wiison  would  permit  me 
bcHm  that  jBttspenty  md  bnppintss  -would 
Umtv  await  her.    But  I  sec  tio  aucb  proei 
Ibr  GoA  Iwlp  lier  na  God  only  cui  help  I 


"r"- 


"Toaf  kind  n 


To  another  friend  she  writes  as  follows, 
in  nply  to  an  invitation  to  leave  Huftorth 
for  a  abort  viait : — 

"JfanA  nih,  1852. 
holdB  out  a  strong  tempta- 
that  mtisl  It  Tfsisttd.  Prom 
not  ga  unless  health  or  sonie 
imperative  render  a  change 
■  nearly  four  months  now  (t.e. 

became  ill)  I  have  not  put  pen  to 

_  J  my  work  has  been  lying  untoUKhed 
jOf  fccnttias  have  bwn  rusting  for  want 
,  cC  extmdiw ;  further  relaxation  is  out  of  the 
«n*0tiDit,  add  /  vtill  Ttoi  permit  mifsd/  to 
fttet  t^  iL  My  publisher  gronna  ovrr  my 
Ih^  delays ;  1  am  aometimeB  [irnvaked  to 
dnidc  the  expression  of  his  imnatience  with 
Aiwt  and  cniBty  anawors.  Yet  the  pleaanre  1 
now  deny  mmlf  I  would  fain  regurf  as  only 
defined.  I  heard  nmethin^  about  your 
nnpodug  to  visit  Scarborough  in  the  coam:  of 
&B  annuDcr,  and  codM  1  by  the  closa  of  July 
«r.Aiigiut  IjriDg  my  task  to  a  certain  point, 
Wr  JUd  BbooM  I  be  to  join  you  there  for 
«|ftiib  1  ....  However,  I  dare  not  lav  plans 
st  Ihia  distance  of  IJIDG ;  for  me  so  mach  must 
d^md,  Rrst,  on  nipa's  health  (which 
Aiwighnnt  thc  winter  has  been,  I  am  thankful 
Id  mj,  itailf  eieeUeDt) ;  and.  sooond,  on  thu 
MuipwM  of  'work — a  matter  not  wholly  eon- 
Bl^t  on  wish  or  will,  tint  lying  in  a  great 
Oiiiainrr  beyond  the  rrai^h  of  etTort,  or  out  of 
Ike  paJ*  of  calmlation," 

Ae  the  summer  advanced  her  sufferings 
Mn  Bccnelj  abated,  and  at  last,  in  search 
of  ume  relic-f,  she  made  a  sudden  visit  by 
hosdf  to  Filey,  inspird  in  part  bj  her 
ihiiiir  to  «ee  thc  memorial  stone  erecl«d 
■bon  ber  sister's  grave  at  Scarborough. 
"  Filey  Bat,  Jiiw,  1852. 

"IC-r  tiRiiiMiss— -,  ,    , 

"Tour  kind  undwekomo  note  reaebcd  ms 
•I  ttk  plac^  where  1  have  been  staying  three 
■adta  ^Mtt  alone.  Change  and  sea-air  had 
Distanu)  and  other  con- 


iba  Kiitthi  mnch  aa  I  shonld  have  li£cd  it  had 
I  6ll  iivita  free  and  unfettered.  Ellen  told 
ac  KMnetinie  ago  that  yon  weia  not  likely  to 
vUt  Scarborough  till  the  aatonui,  so  I  forth- 
«itlt  puked  my  tronk  and  betook  mjiself  here. 
The  ant  «t«k  or  ten  days  I  greatly  feared 
Om  M>iid"  would  not  suit  me,  for  I  sulTered 
alinnM  inreiuantly  from  headache  and  other 
^n»«ng  ailments :  the  weather,  too,  was 
Atck,  aloniir,  and  eMwaively— Witorly— cold : 
■y  MUtado  under  nieli  cimunitances  partook 


of  the  charaetcr.  of  dusolation ; 
dreary  evening  boors  and  night  vigils.     How-  ■) 
ever,  that  pii^ed.     I  think  I  am  now  better  g 
and  stronger  for  the  change,  and  in  a  day  o: 
two  hope  to  return  home.     E^en  told  me  thft 

Mr.  W said  people  with  roy  tendency  to   ' 

congestion  of  the  liver  should  walk  three  or 
four  hours  every  day  ;   accordingly  I  have 
walked  as  much  as  1  could  since  I  came  here^ 
and  look  almost  as  snn-bnmt  and  weather- 
beaten  as  a  liiiberman  or  a  bathing-wooiao,   I 
with  being  oat  in  the  open  air.     As  to  mf  J 
work,  it  hue  stood  obstinntelj  still  for  a  lonf  ■ 
whil^  ;  certainly  a  torpid  liver  makea  a  torpiSfl 
brain.    No  spirit  moves  me.    If  this  state  of  J 
things  does  not  entirely  change  my  chance  of> 
a  holiday  in  the  autumn  is  not  worth  mnch  i^ 
yet  I  should  he  very  sorry  not  to  meet  yOD  fori 
a  little  while  at  Scarborough.    The  duty  to  beV 
dischargeii  at  Scarborough  was  the  chief  motive ifl 
that  drew  me  to  the  east  coast.     1  have  hent4 
there,  visited  the  churchyard,  and  seen  thai 
stone.     There  were  five  errors,  conseqocntlT-^ 
I  had  to  give  directions  for  its  bcdng  nefacea  M 
and  roletterod." 

The  aearair  did  her  good ;  but  she  was 
Btill  unable  to  carry  her  great  work  for- 
ward, in  spite  of  thc  urgent  preeaure  put 
upon  her  by  those  who  in  this  respect 
merely  expressed  the  impatience  of  the 
public. 

"  Hawobth,  July,  1868.  -. 

"  I  am  agsin  at  home,  where  (thank  Qad)  I 
found  all  well.  I  certainly  feel  much  better 
than  I  did,  and  would  fain  trust  that  the 
irapTovement  may  prove  permanent.  .  .  ,  The 
hnt  fortnight  1  was  at  FUey  I  had  conatMitW 
recurring  pain  in  the  right  side,  and  tack  bcM- 
acho  into  the  luuigain.  My  spirits  at  the  tame 
time  were  ctoelly  depresaed— prostrated  tome 
times.  1  feared  the  miseries  and  the  suffering 
of  last  winter  were  all  returning ;  consequently 
1  am  now  indeed  thankful  to  find  myself  so 
much  better.  ....  You  ask  about  AnetiBlia. 
Let  us  dismiss  the  subject  in  a  few  wordi,  and 
not  reaur  to  it.  All  ia  silent  aa  the  orave. 
Carnhill  ii  silent  too  :  there  has  been  bitter 
diaappointment  there  at  my  having  no  work 
ready  for  this  season.  Ellen,  we  must  not 
rely  npon  our  fellow-creatures — only  on  our- 
selves, and  on  Him  who  is  above  both  u«  and 
them.  My  laliouTi,  as  you  call  them,  tfaad 
in  abeyance  and  I  cannot  hurry  them.  I  must 
take  my  own  time,  however  long  that  tiiDO 
may  be." 

'MwffKst  1862. 

"I  am  thankful  to  say  that  papa's  oon- 
valescence  seems  now  to  be  quite  confirmed. 
There  is  scarcely  any  remainder  of  the  in- 
finmmatioa  in  his  eyes,  and  his  general  health 

tirogresse.'j  satisbctorily.     He  begins  even  to 
oak  forward  to  resummg  his  duty  ere  lonf 
but  caution  mnst>be  observed  on  thi     ' 
Martha  haa  been   very  vriUing  and 
b2 


e  lont 
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dnrlng  Papa's  illncas.  Poor  Tubby  is  ill 
litnut  "t  jjrenent  with  Engliali  cholera; 
iiciiieh  Mtoplaint.  togetlier  witli  inflneiwii, 
kM  ktely  been  (Jmoat  univareaCy  prevalent 
in  this  istriot.  Of  the  lost  I  have  mywlf 
■hull  t,  touch  :  but  it  went  off  Terr  gently 
on  the  wholo,  nOectiiiK  my  chest  and  livet  less 
thwi  aDT  cold  has  done  tor  the  last  throe 

«eats I  write  to  yoii  about  youreeir 

TKthar  under  conalniint  and  in  tho  Jark  ; 
for  ytmr  IfCtew,  dear  Nell,  are  moat  remark- 
ably oracular,  dropping  nothini?  but  hinta 
'Uhich  tie  my  tonpie  a  good  deal.  What, 
fct  instance,  can  1  any  to  yonr  last  post- 
seript  t    It  is  quite  flibylliufl.     I  can  bardly 

Sesa  what  checks  you  in  writing  to  me. 
rhap!  you  thiuk  that  aa  I  generally  write 
with  some  rowrva,  you  ought  to  do  the  flauie. 
My  reserve,  however,  hai  its  cnigin  not  in 
deaign,  but  in  necessity.  I  am  silent  IwMQBe 
I  have  literally  Jiofftinj  to  HOI/.  Imightindeed 
repeat  over  and  over  again  that  my  life  is  a 
l^e  blank,  and  often  a  very  weary  burden, 
and  that  tho  future  sometimes  aypals  mo; 
but  what  cTid  could  be  answered  by  such 
repetition,  except  to  wooiy  yon  and  enervate 
mysein  The  evils  that  now  and  then  wring 
«  groan  from  my  heart  lie  in  my  poution — 
Uftt  that  I  am  a  mwjfa  woman  and  likely  to 
remain  n,  tinglt  woman ;  but  because  I  am  a 
lonely  woman  and  likely  to  be  loMty.  But  it 
cannot  be  helped,  and  therefore  imperalmly 
nittrf  bebonte,  andbomo  too  with  aa  few  wonle 
about  it  BS  may  bo.  1  write  this  jost  to  prove 
to  you  that  whatever  yon  would  freely  my 
to  me,  you  may  just  as  fteely  write.  Under- 
stand that  I  remain  jniit  as  resolved  as  ever 
.not  to  allow  niyaelf  the  holiday  of  a  visit 
-from  you,  till  /  have  done  my  work.  After 
labour,  pleasure  ;  but  while  work  was  lying 
jlt  the  wall  undone,  1  never  yet  could  enjoy 
rtforeotioii," 

Slowly  page  nfWr  page'  of  Yillftte  was 
now  being  written.  The  render  sees  from 
these  letters  that  the  book  was  composed 
in  no  happy  mood.  Writing  to  hor  publisher 
a  few  weeks  after  the  date  of  ihe  last  letter 
printed  above,  she  says,  "  I  can  hardly  fclt 
you  how  I  hunger  to  hear  some  opinions 
beside  my  own,  and  howl  have  sometimes 
ileaponded  and  almost  deapaired,  because 
there  was  no  one  to  whom  to  read  a  line, 
or  of  whom  to  ask  a  counsel.  Jane  Eyre 
was  not  written  under  such  circumstances, 
tior  were  two-thirds  of  SJdrley.  1  got  so 
jniserable  about  it  I  could  hear  no  allusioa 
to  the  book.  It  is  not  finiahed  yet ;  but 
iiDw  I  bope."  But  though  her  work 
preeaed  so  inceaaantly  upon  her,  and  ber 
feverish  aniietj  to  have  it  done  weighed 
so  heavily  upon  her  bcaltb  and  spirits,  sho 
could  still  find  time  to  answer  her  friend's 


lin 


letters  in  a  way  which  showed  that  h« 
interest  m  the  outer  world  was  as  keen  - 
ever: — 

"  SrptKmbtr,   1S32. 

■'  Thank  von  for  A 's  notes.     I  like  to 

read  them,  they  are  so  full  of  news,  hut  they 
are  illegible.  A  great  many  words  I  really 
cannot  make  out  It  ia  pleasing  In  hear  that 
M__  is  doing  so  well,  and  the  tidings  abont 

seem  alao  pood.     I  get  a  note  from 

every  now  and  then,  but  I  fear  my  last  reply 
has  not  given  maeh  satiafaction.  It  con- 
tained a  taste  of  that  nnpalabible  commodity 
called  (irfoi'ce— anch  advice,  too,  aa  miyht  be 
and  I  dare  say  waa,  construed  into  faint  re- 
proof.    1  can  scarcely  tell  what  there  is  about 

,  that,  in  sjiite  of  one's  convietion  of  hw 

amiabilitr,  in  spite  of  one's  sincere  wish  for 
her  welfare,  palls  upon  one.  sstiatea,  slira 
impatience.  She  mil  complacent!;;  put  forth 
opinions  and  tastes  aa  her  own  which  are  not 
her  own,  nor  in  any  sense  natural  to  ber.  My 
patience  can  reallyhardly  Bustain  the  teat  of 
anch  a  jay  in  borrowed  plumes.  She  pmted 
so  mooh  about  the  fine  wilfiil  spirit  of  her 
child,  whom  she  describes  as  a  hard,  brown 
little  thing,  who  wiU  do  nothing  but  what 
pleases  himself,  that  I  hit  out  at  last— not  veiT 
hard,  but  enough  to  make  her  think  herself 
ilJ.osed,  1  doubt  not.  Can't  help  it.  She 
often  says  she  is  not '  absorbed  in  self, '  but  the 
fnct  is  I  havo  seldom  seen  anyone  more  nn- 
conscionaly,  thoroughly,  and  often  weakly 
egotistic.  Then,  too,  alio  is  inconaiatenL  In 
the  same  breath  she  boasta  ber  matrimonial 
happiness  and  whines  for  aympathy.  Don't 
understand  it-  -  With  a  par^fon  of  a  husband 
and  child,  why  that  whining,  craving  note  f 
Either  hor  lot  is  not  all  she  professes  it  to  be, 
or  she  is  hard  to  content." 

In  October  the  resolute  determination 
to  allow  herself  no  rplaxatioE  until  Villdtf 
was  finiahed  broke  down.  She  was 
compelled  to  call  for  help,  and  to  acknow- 
ledge herself  beaten  in  lier  attempt  to 
crush  out  the  yearning  for  company : — 
"  OdoUr,  1 352. 
"Pnpa  e^tpreaaea  so  atronz  a  wish  that  I 
should  auk  yon  to  come,  and  I  feel  Bome  little 
refreshment  so  absolntely  necessary  mTseU, 
that  I  reaUy  most  beg  you  to  como  to  Haworth 
for  one  single  week.  I  thought  I  would  per- 
sist in  denying  myaclf  till  I  had  done  my  work, 
bnt  I  find  it  won  t  do.  The  matter  refuses  to 
progn^s,  and  this  excessive  aolitode  presses  too 
heavily.  So  let  me  see  yonr  dear  face,  Nell, 
juat  for  one  reviving  week.  Could  yon  come 
on  Wednesday!  Write  to-morrow  and  let  me 
know  by  what  train  you  would  resch  Eeigbley, 
that  I  may  send  for  you." 

The  visit  was  a  pleasant  one  in  apit«  of 
the  weariness  of  body  and  mind  wbicb 
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troubled  Chtirlotle.  She  Inid  aside  her 
Uok  for  tiiat  "  one  lillle  week,"  weut  out 
iipon  the  moore  nith  bee  Iriend,  utlked 
as  of  old,  and  at  last,  nhen  she  was  left 
alone  once  more,  declared  that  the  chniige 
had  done  her  "  meipreasible  good,"  Her 
pea  tiow  began  to  move  more  quickly,  and 
the  doeing  chapters  of  rtl/«f(e  were  written 
widi  ouniparaEive  ease,  eo  that  at  laat  alie 
writes  thus  on  November  22nd : — 

' '  Monday  Momitig. 
"  Truly  thsttkfhl  am  I  Ui  be  able  to  teU  you 
UlKt  I  Snuh(!d  my  Ioor  buk  an  Saturday, 
packed  and  seat  off  tLo  parcel  to  CamliiU.  1 
aid  ay  prayers  when  I  cad  done  it.  Whether 
it  is  well  or  ill  done  Idou't  know.  D.y.,  I 
irill  BOW  try  to  wait  the  issue  qnietly.  ThB 
kook,  I  thinh,  will  not  be  coubidered  pre- 
IMitiona,  Dor  is  it  of  a  character  to  excite 
hoelility.  M  Fana  ie  pretty  well,  1  may,  I 
IniBt,  disT  Nvtl,  do  as  you  wish  me  and  eome 

fer  ■  few  days  to  B .     Miss  Ui 

dso  nrgtutly  asked  me  to  go  and 
fCMnunl  if  oil  wer«  well  to  do  so 
<f  NoTcmbcr  or  the  comnifnuemeii 
ber,  to  that  1  could  go  ou  (turn  13— 
uotelanil.  Would  Wedne&day 
fmuiu' sLatl  coiue  with  me,  i,(,, 


B  her. 


the  oloae 
tit  of  D*ci!m' 
—  toWeat- 

Thatkeray's 


Everj:  reader  knows  in  what  fashion 
YUlttU.  ende,  and  most  persons  also  know 
frntn  Mrs.  tioskdl  that  the  I'eason  why  the 
■etOkl  ieeue  is  left  in  some  uncertainty  was 
Ibe  ftutbor's   filial   desire   (o  gratify  her 

I  &tli«r.  Charlotte  herself  was  firmly  re- 
Milred  that  she  would  nol  make  Lucy 
Snowe  t]ic  happy  wife  of  Paul  Emanuel. 
She  never  meant  to  "  appoint  her  lot  in 
pleasant  plates."  Lucy  was  to  bear  the 
itorm  and  strcae  of  life  in  the  same  man- 
ner OS  that  in  which  ber  creator  bad  been 
oompeiled  to  bear  it;  and  ebe  was  to  be 
left  in  the  end  alone,  robbed  for  ever  of 
the  hope  of  spending  the  happy  afternoon 
flf  her  existence  in  the  sunshine  of  love 
and  congenial  society.  But  Ur.  Bronte, 
altogether  unconecious  of  that  tragedy  of 
Iteart- sickness  and  so ol- weariness  which 
was  being  enacted  under  hia  own  roof,  and 
which  furnished  so  striking  a  parallel  to 
the  story  which  ran  through  Ft/Mte,  would 
sot  brook  a  gloomy  ending  to  the  tale, 
■nil  by  protestations  and  eutreatios  induced 
hia  daughter  at  least  so  far  to  alter  her 

.     plon  OS  to  leave  the  issue  in  doubt. 

|i_Bo  YUMu  went  its  way  as  Jane  Eyre 

^^BjBOdrUg  had  done  before  it,  front  ibe 


secluded  parsonage  at  Haworth  up  to  the 
busy  publishing- house  in  Cornhill,  and 
thence  out  into  tho  world.  There  was 
some  fear  on  Charlotte's  jinrt  when  the 
MS.  had  been  despatched.  She  hcreelf 
was  gradually  forming  that  which  re' 
mained  the  fixed  conviction  of  her  life- 
the  conviction  that  in  VilltUe  she 
done  her  be^l,  and  tliat,  for  good  ur  for  ill< 
by  it  her  reputation  must  stand  or  falU* 
But  she  was  intensely  aniioue,as  wehai 
seen,  to  have  the  opmious  of  others  upoi 
the  story.  Nor  was  it  only  a  general 
verdict  ou  ila  merits  liir  which  she  colled. 
She  was  uneasy  upon  some  minor  points. 
According  to  her  wont,  she  had  taken  naoet 
of  ber  characters  from  life,  and  it  was  not 
during  her  stay  at  Brussels  alone  that  she 
had  studied  the  models  which  she  em- 
ployed when  writing  the  book,  Naturally, 
she  was  curious  to  know  whether  ebe  had 
painted  her  portraits  too  literally.  ! 
VilletU  was  allowed  lo  pass,  whilst  still 
MS.,  into  the  bunds  of  tlie  original  of 
''Dr.  John."  When  that  gentleman  baJj 
read  the  story,  and  criticised  all  the  eha^ 
iGcters  with  the  freedom  of  unconscioui- 
nesB,  ber  mind  was  set  at  rest,  and  she 
knew  that  she  had  not  transgressed  the 
bounds  which  divide  the  storyteller  from 
the  biographer. 

In  the  meantime,  her  work  done,  she 
hurried  away  from  Kawonb  to  spend  a 

well-earnod  holiday  at  B with   her 

friend.  Esmond  accompanied  her,  and 
the  quiet  afternoons  were  spent  in  reading 
it  aloud.  On  December  9t!i  she  writes 
from  Haworth  announcing  her  sufe  return 
to  her  own  borne : — 

"  I  got  home  safely  at  five  o'clock  yesterday 
aftemooD,  and,  I  am  most  thankfol  In  say, 
touod  Pupa  uud  all  the  rest  quili  well.  I  die 
my  business  Batisfactorily  in  Lc«dii,  getl  in);  thi 
head-dress  renrrsnged  as  I  wished.  ''  ' 
a  very  diflbrent  matter  to  tlie  bushy, 
thing  it  was  before.  On  my  arrival  I  found', 
no  proof'Sheets,  but  a  tetter  from  Mr. 
whiL'h  1  would  have  inclosed,  but  so  many 
words  arc  scarce  legible  you  would  bora  nst. 
pleasure  in  reading  it.  He  continues  to  maXa< 
a  mystery  of  his  *  reason  ; '  something  in  tbaj 
third  volume  sticks  confoundedly  inhiatbroatfl 
and  as  to  the  'female  character'  about  whinn.' 
t  asked,  he  responds  that  '  she  is  an  odd, 
roscimitiug  little  puaB,'  but  aHiniis  that  '  he  i* 
not  iu  love  with  her.'  Hu  tells  me  also  thai 
he  will  answer  no  more  ipiestions  about 
VilUttc.       This    motning    I    have  '-^-' 
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ante  from  Mr.  WUliucte,  uitimatiiif;  that  he 
bH  net  yet  beou  permitted  to  rend  the  thiid 

Tulume.     Also  there  ia  a  note  (rum  Mrs. , 

Turjr  kind.  1  almost  wisli  1  toulA  still  look 
on  tbsl  IdndneM  just  as  1  used  to  do  :  it  wsB 
fety  pleasant  tome  ODce.  Wril*"  immediately, 
dMT  ifell,  Bud  tell  me  bow  your  mothflc  is.  Give 
my  Itindest  regsrds  to  her  luid  all  others  a,t 


t"ipoiiduig  pleasure. " 

The  private  reception  of  VilletU  was  not 
altogether  that  for  which  ila  author  had 
hopecl.  Her  publisher  had  objections  to 
urge  against  certain  features  of  (he  story, 
and  those  who  saw  the  book  in  manuscript 
were  not  slow  to  express  their  own  dia- 
»ppr0Ta],  It  was  etident  that  there  woa 
disappointment  at  Gornhill ;  and  the  proud 
spint  of  Miss  Bronte  woa  keenly  troubled. 
The  letters  in  which  she  dwelL  ou  what 
was  paesiiig  at  that  time  need  not  be  re- 
produced  here  ;  for  their  purport  la  sufli- 
(ientl;  indicated  bj  that  which  has  just 
been  given.  But  it  is  worth  while  to 
notice  tlie  scrupulous  modesty  with  which 
she  listened  lo  all  that  was  snid  by  these 
who  found  fault ;  her  careful  ansiety  to 
understand  their  objections,  such  oa  they 
were,  and  her  perfect  readineae  to  discuss 
ercry  point  rmsed  with  them.  Of  irrita- 
bihty  under  this  criticism  there  is  no  trace, 
only  a  certain  sadness  and  sorrow  at  the 
discovery  that  slie  had  not  succeeded  in 
impreesing  others  as  she  had  hoped.  Yet 
sba  is  scarcely  surprised  at  first  that  it  is 
so.  Had  she  not  written  years  before, 
when  Skirlfy  was  first  produced,  these 
words? — 

"  No  matter,  whether  known  or  unknown, 
mujjudged  or  tlie  coctriLrjr,  I  ua  resolved  not 
to  write  olh«r¥fiBo,  I  shall  bend  as  mj  powers 
tmid.  Tbu  two  human  beings  who  understood 
me,  and  whom  I  understooi^  are  cone.  1  have. 
Gome  that  love  mu  yet,  and  whom  I  love 
witliout  exnecting,  or  having  a  right  to  ei- 
peet,  that  they  sluill  perfectly  undnrstand  me. 
1  an>  satisfied,  bat  I  must  have  my  own  way 
in  the  matter  of  writing.  ...  I  am  thankful 
to  God  who  gavu  mo  the  faculty  ;  and  it  is  for 
Die  ■  part  or  m;r  reli^pon  to  defend  this  gift 
""  "  to  profit  by  its  iioesession." 

8d  now  she  is  not  asloiiiBhed  at  finding 
herself  misundei'slood.  Nor  is  the  angry. 
She  is  perfectly  ready  to  esplain  her  \iiai 
meantDg  to  those  who  have  misjudged  her, 
"""    '     '    resolute  in  abiding  by  what  she 


has  written.  The  work  wmng  from  L 
during  those  two  years  of  pain  and  sorrow 
is  not  work  which  can  be  altered  at  will, 
to  please  another.  Eveu  to  meet  the  en- 
treaties of  her  father  she  had  refused  to 
do  more  than  draw  a  veil  over  the  catft- 
strophe  in  which  the  plot  ends,  and  she 
cannot  introduce  new  incidents,  or  lay  on 
new  colours,  because  the  little  circle  cS 
critics  sitting  in  judgment  on  her  monn- 
script  have  pronounced  it  to  be  imperfecL 
"  I  fear  they  "  (the  readers)  "  must  bo 
satisfied  with  what  is  offered  ;  my  palette 
affords  no  brighter  tints ;  were  I  to 
attempt  lo  deepen  the  reds  or  burnish  the 
yellows,  I  should  but  botch."  Yet  she 
admits  that  thoso  who  judge  the  book  only 
from  the  outside  have  Eome  reason  to 
complain  that  it  is  not  as  other  novels 


"  You  say  that  Lucy  Snowe  may  l>e  thought 
morbid  and  weak,  unless  the  hiHtory  of  her  life 
be  more  freely  given,  J  Hmsider  that  she  is  both 
morUd  and  w^  at  times  1  her  character  teto 
up  no  pretensions  to  unmixed  strength,  and 
anybody  living  her  life  would  Decesaarily  be- 
come morbid.  It  was  no  impetus  of  healthy 
feeling  which  urged  her  to  the  canfeHsdonai, 
for  inslaui'e ;  it  was  lllc  semi-delirium  of 
solitary  grief  and  sickness.  If,  however,  th» 
book  does  not  express  all  this  thcru  must  b«  a 
great  fault  somewhere.  1  might  explain  awn 
a  few  other  points,  hut  it  wo5d  he  too  muon 
like  drawing  a  picture  and  then  writing  undtB-j 
neath  the  name  of  the  objeat  intended  to  1il^| 
represented."  ifl 

Happily  the  heart  of  the  great  reading 
world  is  bigger  and  truer  as  a  whole  than 
aoy  port  of  it  is.  What  those  who  read 
the  manuscript  of  VUltlie  failed  to  see  at 
the  firat  glance  was  seen  instantly  by  the 
public  when  t]ie  book  was  placed  in  its 
bands.  From  critics  of  every  school  and 
degree,  there  came  up  a  cry  of  wonder 
and  admiration,  as  men  saw  out  of  what 
simple  characters  and  commonplaoe  inci- 
dents genius  hod  evoked  this  striking 
work  of  literai'y  art.  Popular,  perhat 
the  book  could  scarcely  1i'ji>«  to  b 
vulgar  acceptation  of  the  word, 
author  had  carefully  avulJed  <1ii^  " 
and  inviting"  couifi'  <■' 
written  in  tiilcot  lI'  ' 
dictates  of  an  '\aav.\ 
have  icon  only  li 
her  between  ita  ^ 
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&Qd  paiued,  but  nbtch  when  U  came  tield 
ha  spell-bound  and  docile.  Vet  out  of 
tlie  (lull  Kcoii  of  humble  woca,  marked 
b;  DO  etartling  episodes,  otlorned  by  few 
ti  llie  flower?  of  [wctry,  alie  bad  created 
Buch  a  heart- his tAry  as  rc-maios  to  tliis 
daj'  without  s  rival  in  the  ichool  of 
Eogtiali  GctioQ  to  which  it  belongs. 

1  bring  together  a  batch  of  notes,  not 
all  addressed  to  the  Bame  person,  which 
give  ber  account  of  the  reception  and  euc- 
CMB  of  the  book  : — 

"Fa.  nth,  1853. 

"  Kxcose  a  very  briof  note,  for  I  have  tima 
only  to  Uiunk  you  for  yoar  last  kiad  and  w«l- 
cnnw  letter,  iknd  to  say  that,  \a  obedieace  to 
Wiahc^  1  send  yon  by  this  day's  post  two 
_         ...     ™._  ^jj^    ^jjg    Moraing 


Tan 


Uterary  ^lut'te— which  sha  will  likewise  seoiL 
The  NceptioD  oF  the  book  has  tieen  favourable 
ttna  br— lorwliichl  am  thsnkfat — less,  I  trast, 
on  ay  own  occoaut  thsa  for  the  sake  of  those 
Kw  nal  fricads  who  take  ho  sioFi^re  an  interest 
ittBif  weUan  m  to  be  luppy  ia  lay  hajipiacaB." 
"Fib.  l5tK 
"  I  SID  vrry  gisd  to  hear  that  you  got  homo 
a£l  tij^t,  aod  that  you  roanaged  t«  eiecuUi 

ooniintmioas  in  Leeds  so  satistfactoHly. 

do  not  say  whether  yoc  mnembered  to 
the  Bishop's  dessert ;  I  shall  know,  how- 
tmt,  by  to-moirow  moniiag.  1  got  a  budget 
of  no  less  than  seven  papers  yesterday  and  tn- 
Stj.  The  import  uf  all  the  notices  is  such  as 
Is  make  my  hwrt  swell  with  thankfulness  lo 
ffim  who  takes  note  both  of  sufieriag  and 
■otk  and  motives.  Papa  is  pleased  too.  As 
Iv^ianda  ia  general,  1  bcliDve  I  can  love  them 
itill  withont  eipeeting  them  to  take  any  large 
■hwaln  thissortof  Krstifit^Btion.  Thelongerl 
fir^  the  tnore  plainlr  I  see  that  gentle  must 
las  Uh  strain  on  fragile  hnman  nature.  It  will 
Ht  boar  much. 

"  I  ha»e  heard  from  Jlra.  GsskelL     Very 

ijoA,  panegyrical,  and  so  oc     Mr.  8 tells 

ne  ba  lias  ascertained  that  Miss  Martineau  did 
mite  (lin  notice  in  the  IMty  News.  J.  T. 
•dkn  lu  pw  me  a  reKulnr  blawing-up  and 
Mtting-down  for  fi^,  but  I  t«ll  iiim  the  Tima 
win  probdbljr  let  me  hove  the  same  gratis." 
"  JitanA  laih,  1S53. 
"lool^^t  theOuarrfianuBWBpapur  veater- 
ikj  nmntini^  and  have  not  yet  seen  either  the 
Crilie  oi  Sharp^t  Itaganiae.  The  Ouardiitn 
iaim  not  wennu  tne  much.  I  see  the  motive, 
iriiidi.  indeed,  there  isnoHtt«tDpt  to  dieguiwi. 
SUll  I  think  it  a  choice  littls  morsel  for  lom 

(Mr. wits  the  drat  to  bring  the  news  of 

■Oa  i»«i««  to  Papa),  and  a  still  choicer  morsel 
^U^ifdaids '  who,— blegs  them  I— while  they 
^^^HBtetporiiapapoiitivelydo  one  on  injury. 


still  take  a  dear  delight  iu  dashing  with  bittefj 
ucss  the  too  sweet  cap  of  snccess.     Is  ASW 
small  article  like  a  bit  of  sugnr-candy,  1 
Ellen  'I  or  has  it  the  proper  wEoUeome  wo 
wood  flavour  ?    Uf  courw  I  guass  it  will  b^| 
like  the  Guardian.     My  'diwr  friends'  n" 
weary  of  wnitinR  for  the  Timta.     '  0  ffisM 
why  tarry  the  wojeels  of  thy  chaiiot  so  long?'' 

"  March  Z%nd. 
"Thank   you    for   sanding  - 
Though  1  have  not  attended  to  them  lately,  thej 
always  amnse  me.     1  like  to  read  them ;  ona 
gets  Irom  them  a  clear  enough  idea  of  her  aort 

of  life.    's  attempts  to  improve  his  pood 

partner's  mind  make  me  smile.  I  think  it  all 
right  enough,  and  doubt  not  they  are  happy 
in  their  way  ;  only  the  direction  he  ^rea  hi* 
efforts  aeenis  of  rather  problematic  wisdom. 
Algebra  and  optics  !  Why  not  en!«ge  her 
views  by  a  little  well-chosen  general  reading  ! 
However,  they  do  right  to  amuse  themselvaa 
in  their  own  way.  The  rather  dark  view  yon 
seem  inclined  to  take  of  the  general  opinion 
about  VilietU  surprises  me  the  less,  as  onlf 
the  more  unfaTourabte  reviews  seem  to  hava 
coma  in  your  way.  iiome  reports  reach  ma 
of  a  diffei'ent  tendency  ;  but  no  matter ;  tinta 
will  show.  As  to  the  character  of  Lucy 
from  the  first  wbh  that 
occupy  the  pedestal  to  which 
raised  by  some  ii^'iidicioai  ad- 
9  where  I  meant  her  to  ' 
charge  of  self-laudation  c 


uch  her." 


51. 


Everj  book,  as  we  know,  has  its  secret  ' 
history,  hidden  from  the  world  whioh  reads 
only  the  printed  pagea,  but  legible  enoogh 
to  the  author,  who  sees  something  mora 
than  the  words  he  has  set  down  for  ererf  J 
one  to   read,     Thackeray  tells  ua  how,  I 
reading  again  one  of  his  eniallcr  storiea^  1 
written  at  a  sad  peiioJ  of  his  own  life,  ha  1 
brought  back  all  the  sceue  amid  which, 
the  little  tale  was   composed,  and  woke 
again  to  a   consciousness  of  the  pangs 
which  tore  his  heart  when  hia  pen  mw 
busj  with  the  imaginary  fortunes  of  tlw 
puppets  he  had  placed  upon  the  mimic 
stage.     Between  the  lines  he  read  quite 
a  different  story  from  that  which  vma  lud 
before  the  reader.     I  bare  tried  to  show 
how    largely   tliis    was    the    case    Tfifli 
Charlotte  Bronte's  novels.     Each  wm  ft 
double  romance,  having  one  meaning  for  J 
the  world  and  another  for  the  author,  ^eU 
she  herself,  when  she  wrote  S/iirl^  and] 
VilhtU,  had  no  conception  of  the  strangvl 
blending  of  the  secret  cnrrenla  of  the  tmrl 
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books  nliich  was  in  store  for  her,  or  of  the 
uuexpectcd  falc  whicli  was  tu  befall  tlie 
real  lit^roine  of  her  last  wuik— U  wit, 
herself. 

1  have  told  bow  fixed  was  her  belief 
that  "Lucj'  Snowe's  "  fole  was  to  be  a 
tragic  one — a  life  tbo  closing  jeara  of 
which  were  tfl  be  ^pent  in  loiieliuesa  and 
angniEh,  and  Binid  the  bittemeea  of 
withered  hopes.  Very  few  readeia  can 
have  forgotten  the  closing  passage  of 
VUktte,  ia  which  the  CBtastropbc,  tliough 
teiled,  can  be  readily  discoTercd  : — 

"The  BU 
Hhortcn,  tt 
coming. 

"FioatB  appear  at  night ;  Kovember  has 
sont  hu  fogs  in  advauce ;  the  wind  talcea  its 
autumn  moan  ;  but— he  is  tuming. 

' '  The  skies  hang  full  and  durk — a  rack  Bails 
From  thawFBt ;  the  clouds  cast  them  selves  into 
stimuge  furniB— BTLhts  and  brood  radiatioQB  ; 
there  rise  reaplendeut  marDiugH  —  glurious, 
royal,  porplo  na  a  mouarch  iu  his  state  ;  the 
heavens  ore  one  flame  \  su  wild  are  they,  they 
riT«I  battle  at  its  thickest — so  bloody,  they 
Bhame  Tiotoij  in  her  pride,  I  know  Bome 
fit^s  of  the  st;  ;  1  have  noted  them  ever  since 
chddhood.      God,    watch   tJiut    nail  I      (Jk  I 

"The  mindshiftsto  thewest.  Peace,  peace, 
Banshee — 'keening'  at  every  window  I  It 
will  riae— it  will  Bwell— it  shrieks  out  long ; 
wander  as  I  may  through  the  house  thin  night, 
I  cannot  Itill  the  blast.  The  advutidng  boUFH 
make  it  strong  :  by  nildnighl,  all  deepless 
watchers  hear  and    fear  a  wild    south-west 

"  Peace,  be  still !   Oh  t  a  thousand  weepers, 

Cying  in  agony  on  waiting  shores,  listened 
that  voice,  hut  it  was  not  uttered— not 
uttered  till,  when  the  hush  cam«,  some  could 
not  feel  it;  till,  when  the  sun  returned,  liis 
light  was  night  lo  SQtiie ! " 

In  darkness  such  as  here  is  shadowed 
forth,  Charlotte  £i'0&tt;  believed  that  her 
own  life  would  cloee ;  all  sunshine  gune, 
all  joja  swept  dean  awaj  by  the  bitter 
blast  of  death,  all  Lopes  wiihored  or  up- 
rooted. But  the  end  which  she  pictured 
was  not  lo  be.  God  was  more  lueu'ilul 
than  her  own  imaginings ;  uud  at  even- 
time  there  was  liglit  and  p eace  upou  her 
troubled  path. 

Those  wiiD  turn  lo  ilie  cloaing  passage 
of  Shirley  will  find  there  reference  to  "  a 
true  Christian  gentleman,"  who  had  taken 
the  place  of  the  hypocrite  Malone,  one  of 
~^'   famous  three  curalea  of  the   slorj-. 


This  gentleman,  a  Mr.  McCarthy,  waa^ 
liko  the  rest,  no  ticlitious  personage- 
Hie  original  was  to  he  found  in  the  persoD 
of  Mr.  I^icholls,  who  for  several  years  had 
lived  a  simple,  unobtrusive  lite  at  Hswoith, 
as  curate  to  Mr.  Erouii-,  and  wboae  namo 
often  occurs  in  Charlotte's  letters  lo  faer 
friend.  In  none  uf  theee  referenoea  to 
him  is  there  iLe  slightest  indication  that 
he  was  more  than  an  hunouied  friend. 
Nor  was  it  so.  Whilst  Mr.  Nicbolls, 
dwelling  near  Miss  Bronitf,  and  observing 
her  far  more  closely  than  any  other  person 
could  do,  had  formed  a  deep  and  abiding 
ttliochment  fur  her,  she  herself  was  wholly 
unconscious  of  tlie  fact,  Its  first  revela- 
tion came  upon  ber  as  something  lilic  a 
shock;  as  something  also  like  a  reproach. 
Whilst  she  had  thought  herself  alone, 
doomed  to  a  life  of  solitude  and  pain,  a 
tender  yet  a  manly  love  had  all  the  while 
been  growing  round  her- 

It  is  obvious  that  the  letters  which  ehe 
addressed  at  this  time  (December,  1852) 
to  her  friend  cannot  be  printed  here.  Tut 
no  letters  more  honourable  to  the  woman, 
the  daughlcr,  and  the  lover  have  ever  been 
penned.  There  ia  no  restraint  now  in  tha 
ouipouriugs  of  her  heart  Her  friend  ia 
taken  into  her  full  coniidence,  and  every 
hope  and  fear  and  joy  Is  spoken  out  aa 
only  women  who  are  pure  ojid  truthfnl 
aud  entirely  noble  can  venture  to  speak 
out.  Mrs.  Gaskell  has  briefly  but  dia- 
tiuclly  staled  the  htoad  features  of  thia 
aliaiige  love  story,  giving  such  promtao  at 
the  time,  so  happy  aud  beautiful  in  ttft 
brief  fruition,  so  soon  lo  bo  quenched  in' 
the  great  daikncss.  Mr,  Bronte  resented 
the  attentions  of  Mr.  Iticholls  to  his 
daughter  in  a  manner  which  brought  to 
light  all  the  sternuess  aiid  bitterneee  of 
his  character.  There  iiad  been  of  late 
ycaia  a  certain  mellowing  of  bis  disposition 
which  Charlotte  Lad  dwelt  upon  with  hope- 
ful joy,  03  her  one  comfort  in  her  lonely 
hie  at  Haworth.  Huw  much  he  owed  to 
her  none  knew  but  himself.  When  he 
was  sinking  under  the  burden  of  his  sun's 
death,  she  hud  rescued  him ;  when,  for 
one  dark  and  bitter  iulerval,  ho  had 
sought  refuge  from  grief  aud  remOree  in 
the  cowai'd's  solace,  her  brave  heart,  hei 
gentleness,  her  uniieldiug  courage,  hoA 
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biouglit  liim  back  a^'eiu  from  evil  wn^s, 
and  eubUuucJ  and  kept  him  in  ibe  path 
of  buuuur ;  aud  now  nis  uwd  ambiciuiis 
were  more  itan  sutisfied  hy  ber  success  ; 
be  Unmd  liimscif  abining  iu  ihe  reflected 
glory  of  faia  liaugbter'a  fame,  and  sunned 
hiwecli^  jiour  tuou,  in  tbe  light  and 
■rftmub.  But  all  ibe  old  jealousy,  the 
intense  ncerbity  of  his  cliuiacler  broke  out 
when  lie  saw  uuotlior  person  step  between 
lam&elf  and  litr,  and  that  olher  no  idgl  of 
tbe  great  world  of  Londoci,  but  simply  the 
boncst  man  »bo  bud  dwell  almost  under 
lus  own  roof-tree  for  years. 

When,  having  beard  with  eurpriae  aud 
the  atuiy  of  Mr.  SichuUs'e 
it,  Charlotte  oonniunicated  his 
offer  to  her  faiber,  '*ugilatiuD  and  anger 
ftfiropuriioiiale  to  the  occasion  ensued. 
Jtty  blood  boiled  nilh  a  sense  of  injustice. 
Bvt  fapH  worked  himself  into  a.  slate  not 
to  be  ti>ged  with.  The  veins  ou  his 
fordiead  started  up  like  wbij'cord,  aud  his 
e;«B  became  suddenly  bloodaboL  I  made 
baote  Id  promise  that  on  the  morrow  Mr. 
NidMlla  should  have  a  dietiuct  refusal." 
It  to  hapiwiieil  that  very  soon  after  this, 
that  ia  to  say  when  Villetle  was  published, 
Hiaa  Manineuu  ciiused  deep  pain  to  its 
wfitar  by  coiideuuing  the  manner  in 
which  "  all  the  female  eharactera  in  ail 
ibeii  tboughtf  aud  lives"  were  represented 
■a  ■•  being  full  of  one  thing — love."  The 
ailiG  not  uiijuetly  pointed  out  that  love 
•U  not  the  be-ull  and  the  cnd-ati  of  a 
■Dituta'e  Iile.  Perhaps  her  peu  would  not 
hate  becti  so  sbaip  in  touchiDg  on  this 
nbjcct,  had  she  kuowu  with  what  quiet 
Ktf^acritice  Ibe  author  of  Villttte  had 
iut  &  few  weeks  before  set  aside  her  onii 
{nferencee  and  iuclinations,  and  submitted 
btr  lot  to  tier  father'^  niigry  will.  This 
frnly  mubl  he  reikuncd  ue  another  illustia- 
tiOB  of  tile  eittnt  to  which  the  Quaiierljl 
Jtmoper  of  1&4H  hud  ibinied  an  accumte 
cneeption  of  the  charncler  of  "Uurrer 

Not  only  was  the  struggle  which 
Uowed  eharp  aud  paiiitul  ;  it  was  also 
ttDhbom  and  pruluuged.  Air.  Nicholls 
naigued  the  cuiacy  be  had  held  so  many 
ynte,  and  prepurvd  to  leave  Uawurth. 
Mr.  iiruiiiL'  iioL  only  showed  uo  signs  of 
:  .    I  i,:  n.Mily  eiullcd  in  his  depai'- 


ture,  ond  lost  no  opportunity  of  cipi'< 
in  bitterly  saicastic  language  his  opinion 
of  his  colleague's  conduct.  How  deeply 
Charlotte  suli'ered  at  ibis  time  is  proved 
by  the  letters  before  me.  Firmly  con- 
vinced that  her  first  duly  was  to  the 
parent  whose  only  remaining  stay  she  was, 
the  never  wavered  in  her  determination  to 
sacritiee  every  wish  of  her  own  to  hia 
comfort.  But  her  heart  was  racked  with 
pity  for  tbe  man  who  was  Huftui'ii 
through  his  love  for  her,  aud  her  iudign 
tiou  was  roused  to  fever-beat  by  tbe  groB* 
iojustiue  of  her  father's  conduct 

"  CompuaBioD  or  releatiug  ta  no  more  to  ba 
luokeil  lor  trom  Pajia  Ihuu  sap  from  fire-wood^. 
J  never  saw  a  battle  more  Bt«ialy  fought  witlv 
Ihe  I'eclinijs  than  Mr.  S,  lights  with  uis,  and 
wlicu  hit  yields  moiafuitarily,  yoa  are  almost 
sickened  by  the  sense  of  the  strain  upon  him. 
Howerei,  iie  is  to  go  and  1  euiuot  speak  to 
him  or  look  at  liini  or  aamfort  him  a  whit — 
and  1  loust  submit.  Providctii^e  is  uviir  alt ; 
that  is  the  ooly  vuiisulatioa. " 

"In  all  this, "she  says,  uTter  sjieukiug  s^ain 
of  the  SBventy  of  the  strugglf,  "  it  is  uot  / 
who  am  to  be  pitied  at  ail,  and  of  course 
nobody  pities  me.  They  all  think  in  Uaworth 
that  1  have  disdainfully  tetiised  him.  If  pity 
would  do  him  any  good  he  ought  to  have,  and 
1  heheTB  has,  it.  Thuy  tuny  abuse  uui  il  they 
will.     "Whether  Uiej  uo  or  noli  t     

During  this  crisis  in  her  life,  when 
sulfei'iug  had  eonie  to  her  in  i 
eberp  lorm,  hut  when  happily  the  black 
uloud  was  lit  u])  on  the  other  side  by  the 
rays  of  the  sun,  she  weut  up  to  liundoa 
to  spend  a  lew  weeks.  From  the  lett«ra 
written  duiiug  her  visit  1  make  tbesO 
eiiracta : — 

'Van,  11<A,ISS3. 

"  1  came  hero  lut  Wednesday.  1  hod  a 
di'ligbtlul  day  tot  my  Journey,  and  was  kindly 
leueived  at  the  done.  Uy  timo  has  passed 
pleasantly  enough  since  1  cnnie,  yet  I  have  not 
luueh  to  tall  you ;  nor  is  it  likely  1  ehall  have. 
1  Uo  not  mean  tu  go  out  muvli  or  see  nuny 

jieopla.     Sir  J.  S wrote  to  tnu  twoorthrea 

times  before  1  lelt  home,  and  mads  me  promise 
to  let  him  know  when  I  should  be  iu  town, 
liut  1  reserve  to  my^I  the  light  of  dulerring 
the  communication  till  the  latter  part  of  mj 
stay.  All  in  this  house  aj(|icar  to  be  prally 
jQueh  as  usual,  and  yet  1  see  some  chaugea. 

-Mrs, and  ber  daughter  look  well  enough  j 

but  on  Mr,  hard  work  is  telling  early. 

Jioth  his  complexion,  his  eountnaaiu'e, 
ihe  very  lines  of  hia  leatures  are  alteted, 
is  rather  the   remembrance  ot   what  hu 
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than  tlie  Tact  of  what  he  U  n'Uch  can  warrant 
tlie  picture  I  hare  been  ticcii9tom«d  to  give  uf 
hin.  OoefeaU  pained  to  seeapIifsiualsltGra- 
tion  of  this  kind ;  yet  I  feel  glad  and  thankful 
dut  it  is  mtTtiy  phjaicol.  As  for  as  1  con 
judge,  mind  and  monnera  linve  undergone  no 
deterioration — rather,  I  think,  the  contntry." 
'Von.  19CA,  1853. 
' '  I  BtiU  continna  to  get  on  yery  comfortaLly 
anil  quietly  ia  London,  in  the  way  1  like, 
SMlDg  rather  things  than  pcisouB.  Being 
allowed  to  have  my  own  choice  of  Eights  this 
time,  I  selpclwl  the  real  rather  than  the  decora- 
tine  side  of  life.  1  have  been  over  two  prisonn, 
mcient  and  modern,  Hewgatc  and  Pentonville ; 
also  the  Bsuk,  the  Exchange,  tha  foundling' 
Hospital  ;  and  to-day.  if  all  be  well,  1  go 
with  Dr.  Forbes  to  »ea  the  Bethlehem  Hospital. 

Mrs. and  her  daughters  are,  1  beliuvc,  a, 

little  amazed  at  my  gloom;  toates  ;  but  1  taka 
as  notice,  Papa,  I  am  glad  tu  say,  continues 
WeU.  I  iuclosH  portbus  of  two  notes  of  his 
wllich  will  show  you  better  thao  anytUnc  1 
cau  say  how  he  treats  a  certuiu  subject.  My 
book  is  to  appear  at  tha  close  of  this  month. 
His.  Gaskell  wrote  to  beg  that  it  should  not 
dash  with  Ituth,  and  it  was  impossible  to  rc- 
fosa  to  defer  the  pahlicatloii  a  wiielc  or  two. " 

The  vbit  to  Loudon  did  gooi]  ;  but  it 
could  Dot  remove  the  pain  which  she 
suffered  during  ihia  period  of  coiiQict. 
Tho  remainder  of  the  year  1853  was  a. 
chequered  one.  Mr.  Nicbolla  left  Ho- 
worth ;  Charlotte  remained  with  hcc 
father.  Those  who  saw  her  at  tlus  time 
bent  testimoiij  to  the  unfailing,  never 
flagging  devotion  she  displaced  towards 
cue  who  wns  nouadiog  her  cruellj.  But 
she  bore  thia  sorrow,  like  those  nhich  had 
preceded  it,  brarel;  and  cheerfully.  To 
her  fiiend  she  opened  her  heart  at  tiroes, 
revealing  someihiug  of  what  she  was 
Buffering;  but  to  all  others  she  wafi 
uleat. 

"Hawobtu,  April  13th,  1853. 

"Mv  OBSU  Miss , 

"Your last  kind  letter  ought  tobavehefc 
answKted.  long  ^ce,  and  would  have  been,  did 
1  find  it  practicable  to  proportion  tha  promp- 
titude of  the  responsB  to  the  value  I  place 
upon  my  cornsjundents  and  their  commoui- 
cations.  You  will  easily  understand,  however, 
tliat  the  contrary  rule  often  holds  good,  and 
that  the  epi9tle  which  imjioitunes  olten  tokiu 
preuMleufe  of  that  which  interests.  My 
pnhliahers  express  eutire  saliaCaction  with  the 
nweptioD  which  has  been  accorded  to  VillelU. 
Anit  indeed,  the  ni^ority  of  the  reviews  has 
been  favourable  enough.  You  will  be  aware, 
however,  that  there  is  a  minority,  smiiU  in 
aharactor,  which    views   the   work   with   no 


favourable  eye.  Cnrrer  Bell's  remarks  <^^| 
Romanism  have  drawn  down  on  him  the  oon- 
dign  displeasure  of  the  Hi^  Church  party, 
whieh  displeasure  has  been  unequivocally  Bl- 
preued  through  their  prinuipal  orga&s,  thn 
OuardiaM,  the  EnglUh  Ckw^hman,  and  tho 
Chrutian  Sememira'neer.  I  can  well  un- 
derstand that  some  of  the  charges  launched 
KgHiust  me  by  these  publications  will  tell 
heavily  to  my  prejudice  m  the  minds  of  moat 
readers.  But  this  must  be  borne ;  and  for  mj 
port,  1  can  sutler  no  accusation  to  oppress  me 
much  which  is  not  supported  by  the  inward 
evidence  of  Conscience  and  Reason.  '  Eitremea 
meet,'  says  the  proverb;  in  proof  whereof  I 
would  mention  that  Miss  Martineau  finds  with 
i'illetle  nearly  the  same  fault  as  the  Puseyites. 
She  accuses  me  of  attacking  Popery  '  with 
vimlenee,'  of  goiDg  out  of  my  way  to  assault 
it  '  passionately.'  In  other  respBcts  she  has 
shown,  with  reference  to  the  work,  a  spirit  so 
strangely  and  nneipectedlj  acrimonious,  that 
1  have  gathered  coiliago  to  tell  her  that  tha 
gulf  of  mutual  dilTerence  between  her  and  me 
is  so  wide  and  deep,  the  bridge  of  imion  hi 
slight  and  uncertun,  1  have  come  to  the  oim- 
elusion  that  frequent  iDteri:ourse  would  he 
most  perilous  and  unadviaable,  and  have 
boggod  to  adjourn  sate  dU  my  long-projected 
Tisit  to  her.  Of  course  she  is  now  very  angry  j 
but  it  cannot  be  helped-  Two  or  three  week* 
since  1  received  a  long  and  kind  letter  from 
Mr.  - — -,  which  1  answered  a  short  time  ago. 
1  believe  he  thinks  me  a  much  better  advocate 
for  rhangf,  and  what  is  called  '  political  pro- 
gteas '  than  1  am.  However,  in  my  reply,  I 
did  not  touch  on  these  auhjects.  He  inti- 
matsd  a  wish  to  publish  some  of  his  own  M8S. 
1  fear  he  would  hardly  like  the  somewhat  dis- 
suasive tendency  of  my  answer ;  but  reollj^,  in 
these  days  of  headlong  competition,  it  is  » 
great  risk  to  pablish." 

•'Jprll  UIK1S53. 
••  If  all  be  well,  1  think  of  going  to  Man- 
cheater  about  tlie  close  of  this  week.  I  only 
inteud  staying  a  few  days ;  but  I  can  sajr 
uotiinguhoutcoming  back  byB — — .  Do  not 
fipect  me  ;  1  would  rather  see  you  at  Hawortll 
by  and  by.  Two  or  three  weeks  since  Miss 
Martini'nu  wrote  to  ask  why  she  did  not  heai 
from  me,  and  to  press  me  to  go  to  Ambleside. 
Exphinations  ensued ;  the  notes  on  each  mde 
were  quite  civil ;  but  having  deliberately 
formed  my  resolution  on  subitantial  groundt^ 
1  adhered  to  it.  I  have  declined  being  her 
visitor,  and  bid  her  good-bye.  It  is  beat  ao ; 
the  antagouism  of  our  natures  and  principles 
was  too  seriou^  to  be  trilled  with." 

Tlua  difference  with  Miss  Martineau  is 
not  a  tiling  to  dwell  on  now.  The  pity  is 
that  two  women  so  truthful,  so  sincere,  bo 
bold  in  thrar  utterances  should  ever  have 
differed.  Chariotte  Brontii  had  known 
how  to  stand  biuvcly  by  iUas  Mai'tlne^H 
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itben  sKe  beliered  that  the  latier  was 
nifiering  beeauae  of  Ler  honestly- formed 
opinions  i  ahe  hiul  known  how  to  speak  on 
bir  behdf  with  timelj  generosity  and 
faroe.  But  her  sensitive  nature  was 
wonmdetl  to  the  quick  b;  criticisms  which 
ibe  bdicved  to  be  unjust,  and  so  tliese  two 
grcrt  women  parted,  and  met  again  no 
mon. 

To  the  tuCDta]  pain  which  she  was  now 

~*  '  from  her  father's  conduct  there 
adtled  keen  physical  torture.  During 
thH  uunnier  of  1S53  many  of  her  letten 
awCsm  wnlences  like  this : — "  I  have 
been  Boffuring  most  severely  for  ton  days 
with  omtinued  pain  in  the  head — on  tlic 
Bc(t«a  it  is  said  tu  he.  Bltiitering  nt  lost 
•eema  to  have  done  it  some  good ;  but  I 
«n  ytt,  weak  and  benildered."  A  visit 
kma  Mn.  Gosliell,  who  came  to  see  how 
Havortb  looked  in  its  autumn  robe  of 
^deodonr,  did  her  some  good;  but  still 
mm  was  gained  by  a  journey  to  the 
MMtde  io  the  company  of  her  old  friend 
aak  scboolmistress,  Miss  Wooler. 

Seeember  came,  and  she  writes  to  this 
fiiend  esprcfising  her  wonder  as  to  how 
fh»  is  spending  the  loug  winter  evenings 
— "oloue  probably  tike  me."  It  was  a 
inaij  winter  for  her;  but  the  spring  van 
at  Mild.  Mr.  Bronte,  studying  his 
dughlcr  with  keen  eyes,  could  not  bide 
bam  himself  the  fact  that  her  health  and 
were  drooping  now  as  tbey  had 
iped  before.  All  work  with  the 
'd  Baide;  and  household  cares, 
upon  her  father  or  on  the  old 
o  now  also  needed  to  be  waited 

_,  ocinipied  her  time ;  but  her  heart 
m  heavy  with  a  burden  such  oa  she  had 
mnt  known  before.  At  last  the  stern 
utore  of  the  man  was  broken  donn  by 
1»  genuine  aifL-etion  for  bis  daughter. 
Hta  opfNeition  to  her  marriage  was  sud- 
dcalj  bid  aside ;  he  asked  her  to  recall 
Ht.  IticboUs  to  Hawoith,  and  with 
dar*ct«riatic  waywardness  be  now  became 
MaoxioDS  that  the  wedding  ahonld  take 
|bue  AS  he  )uid  ever  been  that  it  should 
'    pre**nled. 

"  Jpnl  nih,  1S51. 

ruGiiit  of  lit.  NicbotLi'B  visit  ia  that 

lAwl  and  his  rci^ct  won  ; 

'"  ill  things  proved  Uim- 

Jbrbcaiiot;.      He   has 


la   T 


shown,  too,  that  while  his  fiteUngs 
quisitely  Iceen  he  can  freely  forgive  . 
fai^t,  dear  Elllen,  I  am  engaged.  Mr.  NichoJIs 
in  the  couiae  of  a  ttw  months  will  return  to 
the  cuRR'y  o[  Hanarth.  I  atipolated  that 
I  Bould  not  leave  Pa[wi,  and  to  P^  himsBlf 
I  projKned  a  phin  of  resideoee  which  should 
malntun  his  udusion  and  eonveoieiK^  an- 
invaded,  and  in  a  prcuniiiry  sense  bring  him 
gain  instead  of  lam.  What  seemed  at  ona 
time  unpoBsible  is  now  arranged,  and  Papa 
begins  really  to  take  a  pleasure  in  the  prospeciU 
For  myseli;  dear  E— ,  while  thankful  to  Oaa 
who  seems  to  have  eoided  me  through  much 
difficulty,  much  and  deep  distress  and  per- 
jilfxity  of  mind,  I  am  still  voiy  calm.  .  .  . 
What  1  taste  of  huppineaj  is  of  the  soberest 
order.  Providenee  offers  mo  this  destiny, 
Doubtleas,  then,  it  is  the  best  for  me ;  uor 
do  I  shiink  from  wishing  those  dear  to  ma 
oue  not  less  happy.  It  is  possible  that  our 
muniaga  may  take  plaoo  lu  the  course  ot  the 
Bummer.  Mr.  Nicholla  wishes  it  to  be  in 
July.  He  Bpoke  of  yon  with  great  kindness, 
and  said  he  hoped  you  woold  be  at  our  weddinf^ 
1  said  1  thought  of  having  no  other  blidos- 
moid.  Did  I  say  right !  1  mean  the  marriage 
t^  lie  literally  as  quiet  as  pos:iibU,  XJo  not 
mention  these  things  aa  yet.  Good-bja. 
Tlifre  is  a  strangii,  haJf-sod  feeling  in  makio^ 
th^se  announcements.  The  whole  thing  la 
something  other  than  the  imagination  punts 
it  beforehand  :  cares,  iears,  come  mixed  inex- 
tricably with  hopes.  I  trust  yet  to  talk  the 
matter  over  with  you. " 

So  at  length  the  day  bod  dawned,  and 
every  letter  now  is  filled  with  the  hopes 
and  cares  of  the  expectant  bride.  J 
"April  \5tk.      I 
"1  hops  to  see  you  somewhere  about  thaw 
SGOond  week  In  Hay.     The  Manoheater  viut   ■ 
is  still  hanging  over  my  head,  I  have  deferred 
it  und  deferred  it ;  but  have  finally  promised 
to  go  sbout  the  beginning   of  next   month. 
1  shall  only  Htay  aliout  three  days ;  then  I 
spend  two  or  three  days  at  H. ,  then  come  to  B. 
The  three  visits  must  be  compressed  into  the 
■ixice  of  a  fortuigbt  if  possible.     I  suppose  I 
shall  have  to  go  to  Leeifs.     My  purchases  can- 
not be  either  ej;pemrive  or  extensive.      You 
most  just  resolve  in  your  head  the  bonnets 
and  dresses  :   somiithing  that  con  be  turned 
lo  decent  use  and  worn   after  the  wedding- 
day  will  ba  best— 1  think.      I  wrote  imme- 
diately to  Miss  W ,  and  reooived  a  tmlj'  ■ 

kind  letterfrom  her  this  morning.   Papa's  minttj 
fioema   wholly   changed   abont   this   matter  j 'j 
Bud  lie  has  said,  both  to  me  and  when  I  w--^ 
nut  there,  how  much  happier  he  feels  sis 
he  allowed  all  lo   bo   settled.      It  is  a  wo 
derful  relief  for  me  to  hear  him  treat  t . 
thing  rationally — und  quietly  and  amicably  UfM 
talk  over  with  him  themes  on  whith  o-—  '■ 
jand  not  touch,     Be  ia  rather  anxious 
tbiiigj   should   get  forn-ard   now,  aud   t>k«»| 
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quite  tm  interest  in  the  oirsngt^ment  of  pre- 
liminarica.  His  bealtli  im proves  daily,  thangk 
this  east  wind  atJll  keeps  up  a  slight  irritation 
in  the  throat  and  chast.  Tbo  reeliDg  which 
hud  Wen  disappointed  in  Pnpawos  nmbiliim — 
paternal  piido — evei  a  reBticss  feeling,  as  ve 
all  know.  Now  that  this  nnqniet  siHrit  la 
exoroiscd,  ju-tiop,  which  vrus  onc«  quite  for- 
^tteii,  is  once  more  listened  to,  and  alfec- 
tion,  1  hope,  resumes  aome  power.  My  hope 
is  that  in  the  end  this  arraufremeut  nill  tarn 
out  more  traly  to  Papa's  adyautage  than  any 
other  it  was  in  my  power  to  acliieve.  Mr.  N . 
OdIj  in  hie  lost  letter  refers  touehinglj  to  his 
aamest  diflire  to  prove  his  gratitude  ti>  Papa 
br  uflcring  auijport  and  con.ioiatioa  to  his  <ie- 
BUniog  age.  This  will  not  be  mere  talk  with 
him.  He  i«  no  talker ;  no  dealer  in  mere 
professions.'' 

"^pj-il  2SUt. 
"  Fapn,  thank  God  !  contioucs  to  improve 
much.  Ho  preached  twice  on  Sunday  and 
agoiu  on  Wednesday,  aud  was  not  tired.  His 
mind  and  miwd  are  different  to  what  tbey 
were ;  so  iijuth  more  cheerful  and  quiet.  1 
truHt  thu  itlnsions  of  ambition  are  quite  diasl- 
paled,  and  that  he  really  aees  it  is  better  to 
Telieve  a  lafTeringand  faithful  heart,  to  seonre 
in  its  fidelity  a  solid  Rood,  than  aufeelingly 
to  abandon  one  who  is  truly  attached  to  hia 
interestB  as  well  as  mine,  mid  porxue  some 
Tain  empty  shadow." 

The  mBn'iage  took  place  on  June  29lh, 
IS54.  A  neighbouring  cWg^man  read  the 
service ;  Charlotte's  ''  dear  Kell  "  wna  the 

I  solitary  bridcemaid ;  Lcr  old  school  mistress, 

whose  fricndsltip  bad  ever  been  dear  to  her, 
Miis  Wooler,  gave  her  awaj,  and  visitors 
to  Uaworth  who  are  shown  the  marrisge 
register,  vill  Bee  that  tbese  tno  faitliful 
and  trusted  friends  were  the  only  witiieseea. 
I  Immediately  after  ihe  ntBrriage  lliC  bride 

and  bridegroom  started  for  Ireland  to  visit 
Bome  of  the  ivktives  of  Mr.  Nicholls.  "  I 
trust  I  feel  thankful  to  God  for  having 
enabled  me  to  make  n  right  choice,  and  I 
pray  to  he  enabled  lo  repay  as  I  ougiu 
the  affectionate  devotion  of  a  trulldul-, 
honourable,  unboasiful  man,"  are  words 
which  appear  in  the  iirst  letter  written 
from  Ireland.  A  monib  later  the  bride 
writes  as  follows  to  her  fricud  : — 

"  Ddblis,  July  28M,  1851. 

"  1  really  cannot  rest  any  longer  without 

writing  you  a  line,  which  I  have  literally  not 

had  time  to  do  duiiug  tlie  last  furbiigbt.     We 

have  been  travelling  about,  with  only  Just 

auch  eessation  as  tnahled  me  to  answtr  a  Ibw 

many  notea  of  congratulation  forwarded, 

which  1  dared  not  sutTcr  to  accninuUtc 


btiq[g 


^^^^^^jhe  many  m 
^^^^■^  which      I 


till  my  return,  when  !  know  1  shall  _^ 

enoogh.  We  have  been  to  Killaniey,  Glen 
Garil^  Tarbert,  Tralee,  Cork,  and  are  now 
once  more  in  Dublin  again  on  our  way  home, 
where  we  hope  to  arrive  next  week.  I  ahaU 
make  no  effort  to  describe  the  scenery  through. 
which  WD  have  passed.  Some  ports  have 
exceeded  all  1  ever  imagined.  Of  course  much, 
pleasure  has  sprune  froni  all  this,  and  mors 
perhaps  from  the  kind  and  ceaseless  protection 
which  has  ever  surrtnuidcd  me,  and  made 
tiavdling  a  different  matter  to  me  from  what 
it  has  heretofore  been.    Dear  Nell,  itiswrittea 


Indeed,  I  could  enjoy 


It  was  a  new  life  to  which  she  was 
returning.  Wedded  to  one  who  had 
proved  by  years  of  faithful  nesa  and 
patience  how  Btrong  and  real  was  his 
lore  for  her,  it  seemed  as  though  peace 
and  sunshine,  the  brightness  of  affection 
aud  the  pleasures  of  home,  were  at  length 
about  to  settle  upoD  her  and  around  her. 
The  bare  silling.rootn  in  the  parsonage, 
which  for  six  years  of  loneliness  and 
anguish  had  heen  peopled  only  by  the 
heartsick  woman  and  the  memories  of 
those  who  had  left  her,  once  more  re> 
sounded  with  the  voices  of  tlie  living. 
The  husband's  strung  and  upright  nature 
furnished  something  for  the  wife  to  lean 
against;  the  painlul  sense  of  isolation 
which  had  so  long  opprcsEcd  her  vanished 
utterly,  and  in  its  place cnme  that  "sweet 
sense  of  depending "  which  is  the  most 
blessed  fruit  of  a  trustful  love.  A  great 
calm  seemed  lo  be  breathed  over  the 
spirit  of  her  life  ofler  the  fitful  fever 
which  had  raged  so  long,  and  her  friends 
saw  new  shoola  of  tenderness,  new  blOH- 
Bom.i  of  genllenesB  and  affection,  peep- 
ing forth  in  nooks  of  her  charnclei'  which 
had  hitherto  been  barren.  Of  her  lettcia 
during  these  hajipy  months  of  peace  and 
eipeelation  I  cannot  quote  much :  they 
are  too  closely  intertwined  with  tlie  life 
of  those  who  sm-vivc  lo  permit  of  this 
being  done ;  but  all  of  thtm  breathe  the 
same  spiriL  They  show  that  the  courage, 
the  patience,  the  cheerfulness  with  which 
the  rude  hufietings  of  fate  had  been  borne 
in  that  stormy  middle-passage  of  her  his- 
tory, had  brought  thdr  own  reward ; 
that  joy  had  come  at  last,  not  perhaf 


wd;  nn^J 
erhapa  |^M 
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ihe  shape  ehe  bad  imagined  in  her  early 
jw/iii,  but  as  a  substantial  reality,  and  no 
loDger  a  mocking  illusion. 

"  August  9th,  1854- 

" will  probsHy  Mid  by  accepting ; 

ud  jod^iiR  From  wbnt  ron  any,  it  arami  to  me 
tintt  it  wonlci  be  rational  to  do  ao.  If,  indeed, 
(DOM  <mt  olse  whnm  she  prefsrreil  wiifud  to 
bMTB  Jwt,  nnd  had  ilnly  and  BinMrely  f onia 
nutters  would  be  different  But  thin 
4  ■<  not  the  caHe ;  and  to  choriah  any 
nod    nnsustsined    preference    is 

right  nor  wise.     Since  I  came  home  I 

hira  not  bul  one  unemployed  moment.  My 
GIb  is  changed  indeed ;  to  be  wanted  contio- 
"""'*^.  to  be  CDBStantly  called  for  and  occupied, 
k  M  ctrange  :  yet  it  is  a  roarvellonsly 
m\iA  thing.  As  yet  I  don't  anite  nndentand 
i&ff  AMua  wires  grow  ao  aelfish.  \s  far  as 
Mjr  Kzpericnce  of  matrimony  goes,  I  think  it 
1Mb  to  ilnw  Ton  out  and  away  from  yourself. 
,  .  ,  Brtw  Nell,  during  the  Isst  »i%  wBcts  the 
eddW  of  my  thoughts  is  a  good  deal  changed. 
ikBOwmnreofthe  realitieaof  life  than  I  once 
■1^.  I  tliinl;  many  false  ideas  are  propagated, 
wTmii  nnintrnitionally.  I  think  those  mar- 
itod  wometi  who  indiacriminately  urge  their 
MMj^nXonoe  to  marry,  much  to  blame.  For 
mf  Hit,  I  eta  only  say  with  deeper  sincerity 
kad  nOf  r  aurnilicaQce,  what  I  always  said  in 
flM«7 — Wait  God's  wilL  lud«ec^  indeed, 
IMl,  b  U  a  solemn,  and  strange,  and  perilous 
tUu  fbr  a  woman  to  become  a  wife.  Man's 
l*i«Ctf,E>r  different.  .  .  .  HaTe  I  told  you 
hm  nncb  bettor  Ht.  Kicholls  is  \  He  looks 
IfSbB  wtrong  and  hnle.  To  see  this  improve- 
■Bst  in  him  has  bten  a  ereat  nonrce  of 
fa|i^lniws  to  me ;  and,  to  speak  tratli,  a  souice 
if  iiaoAa  too. " 

"IIa WORTH,  StpUmbcT  7th,  186i. 
"t  wnd  a  Fr«ich  paper  to-day.  You 
■nalit  idmotit  tliink  I  had  given  them  up,  it  is 
wImu;  «ini«  one  was  despatched.  The  fact  is 
iWy  luul  accumulated  to  quite  a  pile  during 
iqr  alwcnce.  1  wished  to  look  them  over  be- 
Ion  Mnding  thnn  off,  and  as  yet  I  hare 
cnncJy  fouDd  time.  That  same  Time  is  an 
■tiele  of  which  I  once  bad  a  large  stock 
daayi  on  hand  ;  where  it  is  all  gone  to  now 
II  wooJil  be  difficult  to  say,  but  my  moments 
tn-VBiy  folly  occupied.  Take  warning,  Ellen. 
JV  mnried  woman  con  Call  hut  a  very  small 
"  «  of  each  day  her  own.  Not  that  I  com- 
of  this  sort  of  monopoly  as  yet,  and  I 
~  neror  ahall  incline  to  regard  it  as  a 
1,  but  it  certainly  eiists.  Wo  were 
^pointed  that  you  could  not  cotoe  on 
,  I  mentioned.  1  liave  grudged  this 
a  wsatber  Tcry  much.  Tbe  moors  are 
K  "Ib  llwir  gloiy  ;  I  never  saw  them  fuller  of 
•  bfiom  ;  1  wanted  yoa  to  see  tbem  at 
joat.  Tbcy  are  fast  taming  now,  and  in 
»  wiwk,  1  fear,  will  be  faded  and  sere. 
you  can  Uare  home,  be  sure 
It  me  know.  .  .  .  Papa  con- 


tinues grpally  bettor.  My  husband  flourisliw!; 
he  li^ns  indeed  to  express  some  slight  alarm 
at  the  growing  improvement  in  his  condition. 
I  think  I  am  decent— batter  certainly  than  1 
was  two  months  a«^  :  but  people  don't  compli- 
ment me  as  they  do  Arthur — excuse  the  a 
it  has  grown  natural  to  ww  it  now." 

"Hawokth,  Sfplembfr  ISIA,  186^. 

"Mt  riKAR  Mian  

"  You  kindly  tell  me  not  to  write  while 
Ellen  is  with  me ;  I  am  expecting  her  this 
week  ;  and  as  I  think  it  wonld  he  wrong,  li 
to  defer  answeriog  a  letter  like  yours,  I  t 
reduce  to   practice  the  maxim,  '  there  is 
time  like  the  present,'  and  do  it  at  once. 
grieves  me  that  you  should  have   had  i 
anxiety  about  my  health  ;  the  cough  left  ma 
before  1  quitted  Ireland,  and  sin^e  my  ratuni 
home  I  have  scarcely  had  an  ailment,  except, 
occa'floaal  headaches.      My  dfor  father,  too, 

continues  roach  better.    Dr.  B was  bore 

on  Sunday  preaching  a  sermon  for  the  Jcivaj 
and  ho  ^I^fied  me  much  by  saying  that  he 
thought  Papa  not  at  all  altered  since  he  saw 
him  last— nearly  a  year  ago.  I  am  afhiid  this 
opinion  is  rather  flattering ;  hut  still  it  ([avB 
me  pleasure,  for  I  had  feared  that  he  looked 
andeniably  thinner  and  older.  You  ask  what 
visitors  we  have  had.  A  good  many  amongst 
the  clergy,  Ike.,  in  the  neighbourhood,  but 
none  of  note  from  a  distance.  Haworth  is,  as 
yon  say,  a,  very  quiet  pUce  ;  it  is  also  difficult 
of  access,  and  unless  under  the  stimulus  of 
necessity,  or  that  of  strong  curiosity,  or  Gnally 
tiiat  of  true  and  tried  friendship,  few  take  oon- 
rage  to  penetrate  to  so  reniote  a  oiok.  Beudeg, 
now  that  I  am  married,  I  do  not  expect  to  be 
an  object  of  mnofa  general  interest.  '  " 
who  have  woo  some  prominence  (call  it  ( 
■nnlorUtj/  or  celebrity)  in  their  single  life, 
fall  quite  into   the  background  when 

change  their  names.     But  if  true  don 

happiness  replace  fame,  the  change  is,  indeed, 
for  the  better.  Yen,  I  am  thankful  to  si  - 
that  my  husband  is  in  improved  health  ai 
spirits.  It  makes  me  content  and  grateful  to 
bear  him,  from  time  to  time,  avow  his  happi- 
ness in  the  brief  but  plain  phrase  of  sincerity. 
My  own  life  ia  more  occupied  than  it  used  to 
be  ;  I  have  not  lo  much  time  for  thinking  :  t' 
am  obliged  to  be  more  practical,  for  my  dear 
Arthur  is  a  very  practical  as  wall  as  a  very 
punctual,  methodical  man.  Every  morning 
be  is  in  the  national  school  by  nine  o'clock  ; 
he  gives  the  children  religions  instruction  till 
half  past  ten.  Almost  every  aflBmoon  he  pays 
Ttaits  amongst  the  poor  parishioners.  Of 
course  he  often  linds  a  little  work  for  his  wife 
to  do,  and  1  hope  she  is  not  sorry  to  kelp  him, 
1  believe  it  is  not  bad  for  me  tbat  bis  bent 
should  be  so  wholly  towards  matters  of  real 
life  and  aotive  Dsernlness— so  little  inclined  to 
the  literary  and  contemplative.  As  to  bis 
continued  aGTectton  and  kind  attentions,  it  doe* 
not  become  me  to  say  much  of  them ;  but 
yetthey  neither  change  nordiminish.    I  wisi 
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mydoorMUs^ -,  pouhidsomB  kind,  fnithfu! 

MHnpaaion  to  enliveD  your  solitude  at  It , 

sanut  friend  to  whom  to  communicate  joui 
pLooAim  in  the  nximty,  the  line  wejtthcr,  the 
ple*aHit  wbDcs.  Yon  never  complain,  never 
mnrmar.  never  ssem  otherwise  thou  thankful ; 
but  1  know  you  must  miss  a  privilege  noua 
ouuld  mora  keenly  upprcciito  than  yourself." 

There  are  other  letters  )lke  the  ibre- 
going,  all  speaking  of  the  constant  occu- 
pation of  time  which  once  hung  heavily, 
all  giving  evidence  that  peace  and  love 
hod  made  their  homo  in  her  heart,  all  free 
&om  that  atmin  of  aodneas  which  was  so 
eomtnon  in  other  years.  One  only  of 
these  letters,  that  written  on  the  morrow 
of  her  last  Christmas  Day,  need  be  quoted, 
however  :~— 

"Haworth,  Daxmbrr  26(A. 
*■  "  I  return  lire.  - — -'s  lottw  ;  it  is  sa  you 
B»y,  ye^  genuine,  truthful,  affectionate, 
maiemai,  without  a  taint  of  Bhsm  or  eiagger^ 
ation.  She  will  love  hor  child  withoot  epoil- 
ing  it,  I  think.  She  does  not  make  an  uproar 
about  her  happiness  either.     Tbe  looKcr  I  live 
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1 


with  the  other  1 

wondrous  felici^ — and  sometimes  tbey  jiA/   1 

am  truly  glad  to  hear  yon  are  all  better  at  6 . 

In  the  course  oF  throe  or  four  weeks,  now,  I 
expect  to  got  leave  to  come  to  jon.  I  certainly 
long  to  aoe  you  n^in.  One  drcumstaiico  re- 
conciles me  to  this  delay — the  weather.  -  1  do 
not  know  whether  it  has  been  oa  bad  with  yon 
as  witU  us  ;  but  here  for  tlireo  weeks  we  have 
had  little  else  than  n  snccession  of  hurricanes 
.  .  .  You  iniiuiru  after  Mrs.  Onskell.  She 
has  not  been  hero,  and  I  think  I  should  nnt 
like  her  to  come  now  till  summer.  She  is 
very  busy  now  with  her  story  of  North  and 
SvuHt.  I  must  make  this  note  very  short. 
Arthur  Joins  me  in  sincere  good  wishes  for  a 


hnnpy  Christmas  imd  many  of  them  t< 


indB< 

I ;  uid  ha  M  '  my  dear  hoy '  cortaiidy — dcaror 
now  than  he  was  six  months  ago.  In  three 
days  we  shHll  actnally  have  been  married  thnt 
length  of  time. " 

There  was  not  mueh  time  for  literary 
labours  during  these  happy  months  of 
married  life.  The  wife,  new  to  her  duties, 
was  engaged  in  mBBtcring  them  with 
all  the  patience,  self-suppression,  and 
industry  which  had  characterised  her 
throughout  her  life.  Her  husband  was 
now  her  first  thought;  and  he  took 
tlio  lime  which  had  formerly  been  de- 
voted to  reading,  study,  thought,  and 
~~***  But  occaaionJiy  the  pressure 


alie  was  forced  to  put  upon  herself 
very  severe.  Mr.  Nichoils  Lad  never 
been  attracted  towards  her  by  her  literary 
fame ;  with  literary  effort,  indeed,  he  had 
no  sympathy,  and  upon  the  whole  he 
would  rather  that  his  wife  should  lav 
aside  her  pen  entirely  than  that  she  should 
gain  any  fresh  triumphs  in  the  world  of 
tetters.  So  she  submitted,  and  with  cheer- 
ful eourngo  repressed  that  "  gift  "  which 
bad  been  her  solace  in  sorrows  deep  and 
many.  Yet  once  "  the  spell "  was  too 
strong  to  be  resisted,  and  she  hastily  wrota 
a  few  pages  of  a  new  Btory  called  Emma, 
in  which  once  more  she  proposed  to  deal 
with  her  favourite  theme — the  history  of 
a  friendless  girl.  One  would  fain  have 
seen  how  sho  would  have  ficnted  her 
subject,  now  that  "  the  colour  of  her 
thoughts''  had  been  changed,  and  that 
a  happy  marri^  had  introduced  her  to 
a  new  phase  of  that  life  which  she  had 
studied  so  closely  and  so  constantly. 

But  it  was  not  to  be.  On  January 
19,  when  she  had  returned  to  Haworth, 
after  a  short  visit  to  Sir  J.  K.  Shuttle- 
worth's,  she  wrote  to  her  friend  saying 
that  her  health  had  been  very  good  ever 
since  her  return  horn  Ireland  till  about 
ten  days  before,  when  a  sudden  change 
had  taken  place,  and  continual  attacks  of 
funtness  and  sickness  had  set  in.  Those 
around  her  were  not  alarmed  at  first 
They  hoped  that  before  long  all  would 
be  well  with  her  a^in  ;  they  could  not 
believe  that  the  joys  of  which  she  had  just 
begun  to  taste  were  about  to  be  snatched 
away.  But  her  weakness  grew  apace; 
the  sickness  know  no  abatement;  and  a 
deadly  fear  began  to  creep  into  the  hearta 
of  husband  and  father.  She  was  soon  m 
weak  that  she  was  compelled  to  renuun  in 
bed,  and  from  that  '■  dreary  bed  "  she  wrote 
two  or  three  faint  pencil  notes  which  still 
exist— the  last  pathetic  chapters  in  that 
life-long  correspondence  from  which  we 
have  gathered  so  many  extracts.  In  one 
of  them,  which  Mrs.  Gaskell  has  pub- 
lished, she  says: — "  I  want  to  give  you 
an  assurance  which  T  know  will  comfort 
you — and  that  is  that  1  find  in  my  hus- 
band the  tcnderest  nurse,  the  kindest 
support,  the  best  earthly  comfort,  that 
ever   woman   bad.     His  patience   nertH 
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I  faifa,  and  it  is  tiieil  by  sod  days  aad 
[  broken  uightE."  In  anotiier,  the  last,  she 
«Ta :  "  I  cannot  talk — even  to  my  dear, 
I  patient,  constant  Arthur  I  can  say  but 
He*  wonk  at  ODce."  One  dreary  March 
nwcDing,  when  froata  still  boand  die  earth 
ttMl  DO  spring  sun  bad  come  to  gladden 
tLe  bearts  of  those  who  watched  fur  eum- 
,  Iter  friend  received  another  letter, 
L  written,  not  in  the  neat,  minute  hand  of 
(Cluilotte  Bronli.',  but  in  her  father's 
IB  cbBTOctcrs  ; — 

"HiWi 

)■■■*  SUB  UadaU, 

m^Ve  are  bU  in  great  tronblB,  and  Mr. 
—  nmch  BO  that  he  is  not  safficiBOtly 
composed  to  be  able  to  write.     I 
devote  a  few  lines  to  tvtl  jon  that 
daughter  is  vetj  ill,  and  apparently 
""  "   ofthegrtTe.     If  Bbe  could  sneaK 
.   no   doubt  dictate  to  nsi    whilst 
jwa  kind  letter.     But  we  are  left 
-  '-  give  what  answer  wa  can.   Tlie 
__  10  hope  of  her  case,  and  fondly 

<iv*  ■  lonf!  time  cherished  hope,  that  hope  is 
aaw  gone,  and  we  hava  only  to  look  forward 
(Btha  Mlemn  event  with  prayer  to  God  that 
Be  w31  give  us  gntee  and  Btreogth  sufficiciit 

"  Etot  truly  and  respcotfvdly  yours, 

"P.  BrontK." 

Tbe  following  day,  Man;h  Slat,  1855, 
the  Uinds  were  drawn  onco  again  at 
fiftiNtrth  PttTBOnage  ;  the  lost  and  greatest 
o(  the  children  of  the  house  had  passed 
»ray;  aod  the  brilliant  name  of  Cliarlotlo 
Bnnte  hod  become  a  name  and  nothing 
noral  "  We  are  left  to  ourselves,"  said 
lb,  Bnrnte  in  the  letter  I  have  just 
qnoUd — And  so  it  was.  Not  the  glory 
ib1»,  but  the   light,  had  fled  from  the 

ronago  where  the  childless  father  and 
iridowed  husband  sat  together  beside 
fteir  dead.  Of  all  the  drear  and  desolate 
M04d  ut>OD  that  wild  Yorkalure  moorlaud 
Btre  was  none  now  eo  dreary  and  BO 
jceolate  a^  the  house  which  had  once  been 
&K  home  of  Charlotte  Bronte. 


No  apology  need  be  offered  for  any 
Ba^A  feature  of  Charlotte  Bronte's  life  or 
AKneter.  She  was  what  Ood  made  her 
la  the  furaace  of  sore  afflictions  and  yet 


i^  instinct     ^H 


more  sore  temptations;  bcr  life,  i 
with  its  extraordinary  individuality, 
notwithstanding  always  subject  to  erterior 
influences,  for  the  existence  of  which  she 
was  not  responsible,  and  which  more  than 
onco  threatened  to  change  the  whole 
nature  and  purpose  of  her  b^ng;  her 
^nius,  which  brought  forth  its  first-fruiCa 
under  tlie  cold  shade  of  obscurity  and 
adversity,  was  developed  far  more  largely 
by  sorrow,  lonelinessj  and  pain,  than  by 
the  succeas  which  she  gained  in  so 
abundant  a  degree.  There  ore  featurea 
of  her  character  whioh  we  can  scarcely 
comprehend,  for  the  existence  of  which 
wo  are  unable  to  account ;  and  there  are 
featitroB  of  her  genius  which  Jar  upon  our 
sympathies  and  rufHe  our  conventional 
ideas ;  hut  for  neither  wUl  one  word  of 
apology  or  excuse  be  oSered  by  any  who 
really  know  and  love  this  great  woman. 

The  fashion  which  exalted  her  to  sucli 
a  pinnoclo  of  fame,  like  many  another 
fashion,  has  lost  its  vitality ;  and  the 
present  generation,  wrapped  in  admiration 
of  another  school  of  fiction,  has  consigned 
the  works  of  Currer  BeU  to  a  premature 
sepulchre.  But  her  iHends  need  not 
despair ;  for  from  that  dreary  tomb  of 
neglect  an  hour  of  lesurrection  must 
come,  and  the  woman  who  has  given  ua 
three  of  the  most  masterful  hooks  of  the 
century,  will  again  assert  her  true  position- 
in  the  literature  of  her  cirantry.  We 
hear  nothing  now  of  the  "  immorality"  of 
her  writings.  Younger  people,  if  thej 
turn  from  the  sparkling  or  didactic  pages 
of  the  most  popular  of  recent  stories  to 
Jane  Eyre,  or  Yilhite,  iu  the  hope  of 
finding  there  some  stimulant  which  may 
have  power  t»  tickle  their  jaded  palates, 
will  search  in  vain  for  anything  that  oven 
borders  upon  impropriety — as  we  under- 
stand the  word  m  these  enlightened  days 
— and  they  will  form  a  queer  conception 
of  the  generation  of  critics  which  de- 
nounced Currer  Bell  as  the  writer  of 
immoral  works  of  fiction.  But  it  is  said 
that  there  is  coarseness  in  her  stories 
"  otherwise  so  entirely  noble."  Even 
Mrs.  Gaskell  has  assented  to  the  charge  ; 
and  it  is  generally  believed  that  Charlotte 
Brontii,  as  a  writer,  though  not  immoral 
in  tone,  was  rude  in  language  and  coaissJ 
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in  tlioughf.  Tlie  truth,  however,  is,  lhn.t 
thin  ao-called  coarseness  is  nolhmrj  more 
thAn  ihe  simplicity  and  puritv,  the 
atrdi^htforwardneas  flnd  uncrmsciousnesg 
■which  an  unspotted  heart  naturally  dis- 
plays in  doalinji  with  thme  ^reat  proHems 
of  life  which,  alas  !  none  who  linvo  drunk 
deep  of  the  watera  of  ^nod  ami  evil  can 
ever  handle  with  entire  fi'eedom  from 
emlmrra^ament.  An  Amariean  writer' 
has  spoken  of  Charlotte  Bronte  a,t  "  the 
gjreftt  pre-Raphaelite  amonif  women,  whw 
Wat  not  a-ihamed  or  afraid  to  atter  what 
O-id  had  shown  her,  and  was  too  ainj;Ie- 
hearted  of  aim  to  swerre  one  hairbreadth 
in  duplicating  nature's  outlines."  She 
was  more  than  this,  however.  She  was 
hold  enou-rh  lo  set  up  a  standard  of  right 
of  her  own  ;  and  when  still  the  unknown 
daughter  nf  the  humble  Yorkshire  parson, 
she  cDulil  stir  the  hearts  of  readen 
throughout  the  world  with  the  trurapet- 
notfl  of  such  a  declaration  aa  tbis : — 
"  Conventionality  is  not  morality ;  aelf- 
rif;hteousness  is  not  retijion ;  to  pluck 
the  maak  from  the  face  of  the  Pharisee 
is  not  to  lift  an  impious  hand  to  the 
Crown  of  Thorns."  I>et  it  be  reraem- 
berod  that  these  words  were  written  nearly 
thirty  years  ago,  when  conventionalism 
was  still  a  potent  influence  in  checking 
the  free  utterance  of  our  inmost  opinions  ; 
and  let  us  be  thankful  that  in  that  heroic 
band  to  whom  we  owe  the  emancipation 
nf  English  thought,  a  woman  holds  an 
hononrable  place. 

Writing  of  her  life  just  aft«r  it  had 
closed,  ber  friend  Miss  Martineau  said 
of  hor  —  "In  her  vocation  she  had,  in 
addition  to  the  deep  intuitions  of  a  gifted 
woman,  the  strength  of  a  man,  the 
patience  of  ft  hero,  and  the  eonscien- 
tiousness  of  a  saint."  Those  who  know 
ber  best  will  apply  to  her  personal 
character  the  epithets  which  Miss  Mar- 
ti neau  reserved  for  her  career  as  an 
author.  It  hna  been  my  object  in  these 
pn)reB  to  supplement  the  picture  painted 
in  Mrti.  Gaakell's  admirable  biography  by 
the  addition  of  one  or  two  features,  slight 
in  themHelvcB,  perhaps,  and  yet  not  unim- 
portant when  the  effect  of  the  whole  aa  a 
'  Harper's  K(Vi  MonthXij  Hagaxine,  February 


faithful  portrait  is  considered.  Charlotto  , 
Brontii  was  not  naturally  a  morbid  per- 
son ;  in  youth  she  was  bappy  and  high- 
apirited;  and  up  to  the  la^t  moment  of 
her  life  she  had  a  aerenc  strength  and 
cheerfulness  which  seldom  deserted  her, 
except  when  acute  physical  suSering  was 
added  to  her  mental  pangs.  If  her  wind 
could  have  been  freed  from  the  depressing 
influences  exerted  on  it  by  her  frail  and 
suffering  body,  it  would  liave  been  one  of 
the  healthiest  and  most  equable  minds  of 
our  age.  As  it  was,  it  showed  itself  able 
to  meet  the  rude  buffetings  of  fate  with-  ' 
out  shrinking  and  without  bravado  ;  and 
the  woman  who  is  to  this  day  regarded 
by  the  world  at  large  ns  a  raarrel  of  self- 
conscious  genius  and  of  unchecked  morbid- 
ness, was  able  to  her  dying  hour  to  take 
the  keenest,  liveliest  interest  in  the  welfare 
of  her  friends,  to  pour'out  all  her  sympathy 
wherever  she  believed  that  it  was  needed 
and  deserved,  and  to  lighten  the  grim 
parsonage  at  Haworth  by  a  presence 
wiiich,  in  the  sacred  recesses  of  her  home, 
was  bright  and  cheerful,  as  well  as  stead- 
fast and  calm. 

"Do  not  under-rale  her  oddity,"  said  a 
gifted  friend  who  knew  her  during  her 
heyday  of  fame,  while  these  pages  were 
being  written.  Her  oddity,  it  must  bo 
owned  was  citrenie — so  far  as  the  world 
could  judge.  But  I  have  striven  Xo  show 
how  much  this  eccentricity  was  outward 
and  superficial  only,  due  in  port  to  the 
peculiar  conditions  of  her  early  life,  but 
chiefly  to  the  eicesaive  shyness  in  the 
presence  of  strangers  which  she  shared 
with  her  sisters.  At  heart,  as  some  of 
these  letters  will  show,  she  was  one  of  the 
truest  women  who  ever  brestheil ;  and  her 
own  heart-history  was  by  no  means  so 
escoptional,  so  far  removed  from  the 
heart-history  of  most  women,  as  the  public 
believes. 

The  key  to  her  character  was  simple 
and  unflinching  devotion  to  duty.  Once 
she  foiled,  or,  rather,  once  she  allowed 
inclination  to  blind  her  as  to  the  true 
direction  of  the  path  of  duty,  and  tlwt 
single  failure  coloured  the  whole  of  her 
subsequent  life.  But  her  own  condemna- 
tion of  herself  was  more  sharp  tind  bitter 
than  any  which  could  have  been  passed    J 
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upon  her  by  the  norld,  anil  from  tliat  one 
teninl  error  she  drew  l^sons  which  enabled 
ber  henoeforward  to  live  with  a  steady, 
ronatftnt  Jtoircr  of  self-sacrifice  at  her 
eummaad  siicb  as  distiuguishes  saints  and 
kcroea  rather  Ihao  ordiuarj-  men  and 
wamtin.  Hot,  ioipulaivo.  and  tenacious 
in  her  affections,  she  suiTcred  those  whom 
abe  lored  the  most  dearly  te  be  tarn  from 
her  williout  losing  faith  in  herself  or  in 
'Ood;  teiiderl/  eensitlTe  as  to  the  treat- 
naot  whieh  her  friends  voceived,  she 
repaid  the  cruelty  and  injustice  of  her 
whcr  towards  the  man  whose  heart  she 
lutd  won,  by  a  depth  of  devotion  and  sclf- 
Mcrifice  which  can  only  he  fully  estimated 
by  those  who  know  under  what  bitter 
conditions  it  was  lavished  upon  an  un- 
wartliy  parent :  bound,  as  all  the  ehJidioti 
qS  genius  are,  by  the  spell  of  her  own 
ioMgintttion,  she  was  yet  able  during  the 
ctoeiug  months  of  her  life  to  lay  aside  her 
peu,  and  give  herself  up  wholly,  at  the 
dMue  of  her  husband,  to  those  panah 
P  dutks  which  Lad  such  slight  attractions 
for  ber.  Those  who,  knowing  these  facts, 
((ill  reoture  to  assert  that  the  virtues 
which  distiuguisbed  Currer  Bell  the 
■utbur  were  locking  in  Charlotte  Bronte 
the  "tttman,  must  have  minds  warped  by 
deep-rooted  and  unworthy  prejudices. 

I  have  capressed  my  conviction  that  the 
COmpalUtive  neglect  from  which  Jane  Eyre 
■ad    its  sister-works  now  suffer  is  only 


temporary. 
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rcepeels  these  books  are  not  attractive. 
Though  they  are  written  with  a  terse 
TigDor  which  must  make  them  gi'ateful 
to  all  whose  palates  are  cloyed  by  the 
pretty  writing  nf  the  present  generation, 
ib^  undoubt^y  err  on  the  side  of  a  lack 
of  literary  polish.  And  though  the  por- 
traite  prewiited  to  ue  in  their  pages  are 
wonderful  as  works  of  art,  unsurpassed  as 
antUes  of  character,  the  range  of  the  artist 
b  »  Umited  one,  and  for  the  most  part  the 
mbjecta  elio^n  are  not  the  most  pleasing 
<^Ht  could  have  been  conceived.  Yet  one 
pvai  and  striking  merit  belongs  to  this 
inwlerly  ptunlcr  of  men  and  women,  which 
i»  lacking  in  some  who,  treading  to  a 
ttrt&Iu  extent  in  ber  fooieteps,  have 
achieved  even  a  wider  and  more  brilliant 
repntalion.  Tliere  is  no  taint  of  the 
%'ii.  205. — vou  3CSIT. 


dissecting-room  about  her  baol:s ;  we  are 
never  invited  to  admiiv  the  supreme 
cleverness  of  the  operator  who  with 
sparing  knife  lays  bare  before  us  ttie 
whole  cunning  mechanism  of  the  son] 
which  is  stretched  under  the  scalpel ;  nor 
aro  wc  bidden  to  pause  and  listen  to  those 
didactic  moralisings  which  belong  rather 
to  the  preacher  or  the  lecturer  than  ths 
novelist.  It  is  the  artist,  not  the  anato- 
mist who  is  instructing  us  ;  and  after  all 
we  may  derive  a  more  accurate  knowledge 
of  men  and  woman  as  they  are  from  the 
the  cartoons  of  a  KaphacI  than  from  the 
most  elaborate  diagrams  or  sections  of  iho 
most  eminent  of  physiologists. 
Perhaps  no  merit  Is  more 
in  Charlotte  Bronte's  writings  than  th^ 
unswerving  honesty.  Writing  always 
"  under  the  spell,"  at  the  dictation 
were  of  an  invisible  and  superior  spirit, 
she  would  novel'  write  save  when  '■  the 
fit  was  upon  her  "  and  she  had  something 
to  say.  "  I  bare  been  silent  lately  bec^oaa 
I  have  accumulated  nothing  since  I  wrote 
last,"  is  a  phrase  which  fell  fiom  her  on 
one  occasion.  Save  when  she  believed 
that  she  had  aecumulalt^d  something, 
some  truth  which  she  was  bound  to 
'  convey  to  the  world,  she  would  nut  touch 
ber  pen.  She  bad  every  temptation  to 
write  fast  and  freely.  Money  was  needed 
at  home,  and  money  was  to  be  hod  by  the 
mere  production  of  novels  which,  whether 
good,  bad,  or  indifferent,  were  certain  to 
sell.  But  she  withstood  the  temptation 
bravely,  withstood  it  even  when  it  came 
strengthened  by  the  supplicotions  of  her 
friends,  and  from  first  to  last  she  gave  thfr 
world  nothing  but  her  best.  This  honesty ' 
— raro  enough  unfortunately  among  thostt 
whose  painful  lot  it  is  to  com  their  braina-' 
into  money— was  carried  far  beyond  these 
limits.  When  in  writing  she  found  that 
any  charaUer  had  escaped  from  her  hand» 
— and  every  writer  of  fiction  knows  how 
easily  this  may  happen- — she  made  no 
attempt  to  finish  the  portrait  according  (o 
the  canons  of  literary  art.  She  waited 
patiently  for  fresh  light ;  studying  deeply 
in  her  waking  hours,  dreaming  constantly 
of  her  task  during  her  uneasy  slumbers, 
until  perchance  the  light  she  needed  came 
and  she  could  go  on.     But  if  it  came  not 
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she  neyet  pretended  lo  supplj  the  place 
of  this  inspiratioa  of  genius  by  any  clever 
trick  of  literary  workmanship.  The  pic- 
ture waa  left  unfinished — perfect  so  far  aa 
it  went,  but  broken  off  at  the  point  at 
which  the  author's  keen  intuitions  bail 
fuled  or  fled  from  lier.  Nor  when  her 
work  waa  done  would  she  consent  to  alter 
or  amend  at  the  bidding  of  others  ;  for 
the  sake  of  no  applause,  of  no  success, 
would  she  change  the  fate  of  any  of  her 
duTBcters  aa  they  had  been  fixed  in  Uia 
crucible  of  her  genius.  Even  when  her 
&tlier  exerted  all  his  authority  to  secure 
another  ending  to  the  tale  of  Villette,  he 
could  oniy,  aa  wo  have  seen,  persuade  his 
daughter  to  veil  the  catastrophe.  The 
hero  WB«  doomed ;  and  Charlotte,  what- 
ever might  be  her  own  inclination,  could 
not  aave  him  from  his  fate.  Books  so 
true,  ao  honest,  so  simple,  so  thorough,  aa 
these,  depend  for  their  ultimate  fate  upon. 
DO  transitions  of  fashion,  no  caprices  of  the 
publio  taste.  They  will  hold  their  own 
as  the  alow-born  fruits  of  a  great  genius, 
long  after  tho  productions  of  a  score  of 
fitolle  pens  now  able  to  secure  the  world's 


attention  have  been  utterly  forgotten.  Ttw 
daring  and  pasaioo  of  Jane  Eyrr,  the 
broad  human  sympathies,  sparkling  hu- 
mour, and  graphic  portraiture  of  ShirUy, 
and  die  steady,  patient,  unsurpaBaed  con- 
centration of  power  which  dlstinguisheB 
Villette,  can  hardly  cease  to  command 
admiration  whilst  the  literature  of  thia 
century  is  remombered  and  studied. 

But  when  we  turn  from  the  author  to 
the  woman,  from  the  written  pages  to  the 
writer,  and  when,  forgetting  the  features 
and  fortunes  of  those  who  appear  in  the 
romances  of  Currer  Bell,  wo  ivcall  that 
touching  story  which  wiU  for  over  be 
aflsociaied  with  Haworth  Parsonage  and 
with  the  great  family  of  tho  Brontea,  we 
see  that  tho  artist  is  greater  than  hor 
works,  that  tho  woman  is  nobler  and 
purer  than  tho  writer,  and  that  by  her 
life,  even  more  than  by  hor  labours,  the 
author  of  Jane  Eyre  must  always  leach 
ua  those  leasona  of  courage,  self-sacrifice, 
and  patient  endurance  of  which  our  poor 
humanity  stands  in  such  pressing  snd 
constant  noed. 

T.  Wemyss  Reid. 
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CHAfTEE  XL. 
rsnnTTED  oulsts. 

l^KBE  u«  ntoments  of  agonised  thiuk- 
ing  ttuA  ebartea  one's  life  hy  years. 
3£eb.  Wanener  would  hare  appealed  to 
ber  bioUm'  to  come  to  lier  aid  to  put  in 
otdec  Uie  wild  Bu^estiona  that  his 
voids  had  oonjurcd  up,  to  reaolve  the 
terriUe  doubts  which  now  flashed  ia 
upoB  her ;  but  he  lay  there  sileat  aud 
ohBiuted,  that  Bceoe  of  excitement 
baTiDg  obvioualy  been  too  mach  for 
ihe  bebia  energies  of  an  invalid.  She 
*U  left  to  face  the  situation  alone. 

"Mamma,  ia  it  possible — do  you 
dxiiik  it  poesible,  Violet  can  be  alive  1" 
i^  bar  daogbter,  whose  £ice  was  as 
nla  u  her  own. 

" ChUd,  child  !  how  can  I  tell? " 
tbo  mother  replied  in  a  bewildered  way. 

There  were  the  flnweis  on  the  table, 
nd  the  rudely-writUn  meaBBge,butitwas 
the  interpretation  given  to  them  that  was 
tfaa  atnnge  and  terrible  thing,  like  some 
draam-waming  come  true,  or  the  vision 
Hco  by  a  dying  man.  There  coold  be 
no  daubt  that  dome  tall  young  lady  had 
left  the  Howers ;  was  it  really  true, 
thai,  that  Violet  had  been  all  this  time 
firing  in  London,  thinking  about  them 
m  &ey  about  her,  perhaps  coming 
oocMiODally,  in  her  love  of  madcap 
wqn^  to  have  a  peep  at  them,  heiaelf 
itMoenl 

Ihea  her  face  grew  hot,  and  ahataa 
and  indignation  were  at  her  heart. 

Jt,  after  all,  the  girl  had  run  away 
£lom  the  Higblanda,  whyl  Was  it  to 
piMM  heiself  with  her  school-girliah 
MDMntJci^m  1 — she  could  not  quite 
iMliere  that  of  Violet.  But  she  angrily 
eqqectured  that,  if  it  really  turned  out 
Ihe  gid  was  alive  and  well,  it  would  bo 
discovered  ahe  had  ran  away  to  rejoin 
kr  fbnnec  sweetheart ;  and  that  all 
(hia   long  grief    and    legtet  had  been 


visited  upon  her  friends  simply  beoauaa 
ehe  had  not  the  courage  to  declare  her 
intention  in  the  Highlands.  And  the 
anger  in  Mra.  Warrener's  gentle  bosom 
was  not  directed  against  Violet — whose 
wayward  ways  were  known — -butagainat 
George  Miller,  who  had  seen  their 
aufTetiaga,  and  still  held  hia  peace ;  who 
had  come  over  there  and  hypocritically 
talked  of  the  lost  Violet ;  who,  having 
three  or  four  years  before  pretty  nearly 
compromised  the  girl's  reputation,  had 
now  most  thoroughly  aucceeded  in  doing 
so,  and  that  for  life. 

"James,"  she  said,  warmly,  "if 
Violet  is  alive  she  must  have  run  away 
to  go  to  Mr.  Miller.  What  else  could 
prompt  her  to  do  such  a  mad  thing  %  " 

"  That  is  no  matter,"  the  sick  man 
said,  gently ;  "  it  is  enough  that  she  is 
alive.  Go  to  her,  Sarah.  Toll  her  va 
are  glad  to  know  she  is  alive  ;  and  see 
whether  she  is  well  and  happy.  That 
13  all  right.  Don't  blame  her  for  what 
has  been  dona." 

"  But  where  am  I  to  find  her  1  Oh, 
Jamea,  all  this  ia  a  sort  of  wild  dream. 
I  don't  know  what  has  come  over  us 
to-night — on  Christmas  night — that  we 
are  thinking  such  harsh  thinga  about 
our  poor  Violet" 

Her  heart  went  up  in  a  prayer  for 
foi^veness.  The  memory  of  that  way- 
ward girl  had  become  a  pore  and 
beautiful  memory.  Surely,  if  her  gentle 
spirit,  on  this  Christmas  evening,  were 
looking  down  on  the  household  that  she 
used  to  love,  she  would  r^ard  with  a 
gentle  pity  and  forbearance  this  black 
nightmare  that  had  come  over  them. 

"Mamma,"  said  Amy  Warrener,  wiOi 
tears  running  down  her  face,  "  if  there 
is  any  chance  at  all  we  must  try  to  find 
het.  Oh,  to  think  of  getting  our  Violet 
back  !  Let  us  go  to  Mr.  ^Oller  if  yoa  J 
think  he  will  know — if  there  is  anf  .1 
chanca  at  all,  n 
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Mrs,  Warrener  looked  at  those  flowers 
once  more,  and  she  thought  of  the 
myaterious  visitor. 

"  Shall  ive  go  ant!  ask  Mr.  Miller  1 " 
she  said  to  her  brother. 

"Tes,  yes!  "  he  said,  eagerly;  "that 
hefoTQ  Bverythinfj.  You  will  find  him 
at  hia  father's  house  to-night,  at  Syden- 
ham Tfjll ;  Amy  knows  the  place. 
Perhaps — no,  ho  could  not  have  been 
60  cruel — hut  he  ia  a  young  man  ;  ha 
baa  plenty  of  money  and  time ;  he  will 
help  you  to  seek  for  hur.  And  when 
you  find  her,  ask  no  questions  of  her, 
Sarah.  Let  the  girl  have  her  own 
secrets.  What  abe  did  she  was  com- 
pelled to  do,  be  eure  of  that.  And  do 
not  aak  her  to  come  here  unless  she 
offers  to  do  that.  See  that  she  is  well, 
and  tell  bor  ive  are  glad  to  hear  news  of 
her — that  is  all." 

"  How  sure  your  nncle  is  that  she  is 
alive,"  said  Mrs.  Warrener  to  her 
daughter,  as  they  hurriedly  went  away 
to  dreas  themselves  for  the  plunge  into 
the  cold  air-  "  I  hope  it  is  not  all  somo 
strange  dream  of  his,  such  as  he  had 
when  he  was  delirious ;  you  remember 
the  night  he  iuncied  Violet  was  sitting 
in  the  easy  chair,  and  that  she  was  his 
wife,  and  going  over  the  housekeeping 
accounts.  Anyone  would  have  believed 
it  was  true ;  he  was  so  anxious  sha 
should  not  hurt  her  eyes  with  tha 
accounts,  and  iho  way  he  begged  bee 
forgiveness  for  being  unable  to  give  her 
mora  money " 

"  But  this  ia  quite  diifeient,  mamma. 
There  is  no  delirium  in  It  at  all,  and 
oh  !  I  hope  it  ia  true  1 " 

When  the  maidservant  was  ordered 
to  put  back  the  dinner — the  Christmaa 
dinner — ^to  nine  o'clock,  she  thought 
her  mistresB  had  gone  out  of  her  wits. 
She  went  down  and  complained  to  her 
colleague  in  the  kitchen  that  the  bouso 
had  been  all  at  sixes  and  sevens  ainca 
tho  master  and  missis  came  back  from 
Scotland  ;  that  there  never  was  a  laugh 
in  the  place  now,  ever  since  Misa  Violet 
-WBB  drowned;  and  that  altogether  she 
felt  GO  miserahle  and  wretched  that  eha 
meant  to  give  warning.  Meanwhile 
Mrs.  Warrener  and  bor  daughter,  con- 


scarcity  of  trains  on  such 

diiy,  had  resolved  to  walk  over  to 
Sydenham  Hill;  and  ao,  with  such 
speed  as  tho  slippery  roads  permitted, 
tboy  went  along  to  Green  Lane,  de- 
scended into  those  Dulwich  meadows 
in  which  Violet  had  laid  the  scene  of 
Lor  schoolgirl  novel ;  crossed  the  mead- 
ows by  narrow  paths,  which  were  dark 
enough  on  this  dusky  night,  and  at 
length  got  into  the  broad  highway  that 
was  lit  by  gas-lampa.  The  two  figures 
in  black,  both  veiled,  were  about  tha 
only  persons  visible  on  this  Christmas 
evening.  As  Violet  had  done,  but  with 
less  oppression  of  heart,  they  glanced 
m  at  the  brilliantly -lit  windows  they 
passed  from  time  to  time,  and  lieard  the 
merry  sounds  of  music  and  dancing. 

But  of  all  the  houses  they  saw  on 
that  dark  night  none  was  so  brilliant  as 
that  at  which  they  finally  paused,  up 
here  on  the  brow  of  the  hilL  It  was 
a  blaze  of  b'ght  in  all  directions,  in- 
cluding a  spacious  conservatory,  the 
luminous  pink  and  white  blinds  of 
which  were  visible  from  the  gate.  Tha 
glasa-covered  portico  leading  np  to  the 
door  was  lit  by  many- coloured  lamps  ; 
it  was  clear  that  high  festivities  were 
going  on  within. 

!Now  at  the  moment  when  these  two 
visitors  presented  themselves  dinner  was 
over,  but  the  ladies  had  not  left  the 
dining-room,  and  the  butler  was  still 
there  busy  with  the  wine ;  while  the 
only  person  who  happened  to  be  in  the 
ball  when  the  bell  was  rung  was  tho 
sister  of  one  of  the  servants,  a  young 
girl  who  had  been  engaged  as  an  auxi- 
liary for  the  evening.  She  opened  the 
door. 

"Is  Mr.  MOlor  at  home — I  mean 
young  Mr,  Miller?"  said  Mrs.  Warrener. 

"Yes,  ma'am,"  said  tho  girl,  rather 
timidly.  She  thought  it  was  an  unusual 
time  for  a  visit. 

"Will  you  pleaae  take  my  card  to 
him,  and  say  I  should  like  to  see  him 
for  a  moment ;  I  will  not  detain  him." 

The  girl  took  the  card.  But  ebe  could 
not  leave  one  who  was'  so  obviously  a 
lady  at  the  door  ;  mach  less  coald  she 
ask  her  to  take  a  seat  in  the  hall,     Od  ^ 
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her  own  responsibility,  tberefjre.  ahe 
asked  the  two  visitors  if  they  would 
atep  into  the  drawing-room,  while  she 
took  the  card  to  Mr.  Miller.  Mrs. 
Warreuer  and  her  daughter  entered. 

Those  two  black  tigoros  looked  strange 
in  thin  great  room,  which  was  all  a  blaze 
of  Batin,  white,  and  gold.  In  anticipa- 
tion of  the  ladies  coming  in  from  the 
ditkiiig-roam  the  candles  bad  been  lit 
up  round  the  walls,  and  there  was  a 
huge  fire  throwing  pink  colours  on  the 
I  gleaming  white  tiles  of  the  hearth. 
Then  the  decorations  :  the  long  featoons 
of  ivy  leaves,  the  devices  in  holly  and 
I  siistletoe,  the  beautiful  flowers  placed 
ft  aionnd  the  sp>u;ioaa  apartment ;  cdl  this 
m  iraa  a  sight  to  see  if  the  two  strangers 
P  h»d  been  thinking  of  each  things. 
P  Mr.  George  Sliller  had  earned  some 
F  litUe  reputation  as  an  orator  down 
Sydenham  way,  where  the  people  are 
mQcb  given  to  dinner-parties  and  other 
local  festivities  at  which  healths  are 
piopoGed.  How  this  Scotch  custom 
got  transferred  to  Sydenham  is  at  pre- 
MBt  a  mystery.  Among  certain  classes 
of  Scotch  people  it  is  alnvost  Impossihle 
for  half-a-dozen  persons  to  dine  together 
iritlioat  some  one  at  the  end  of  dinner 
rising  np  and  making  a  speech  about 
aome  one  else,  who,  in  his  turn,  feels 
boand  to  propose  some  other  guest's 
hfalth.  Whether  any  colony  of  a  peo- 
ple, who,  however  taciturn  in  general, 
an  prone  to  gabbling  after  dinner,  ever 
settled  in  the  ueighboorhood  of  Sjden- 
iiam,  I  leave  to  antiquarians  Ui  discuss ; 
bnt  it  is  the  fact  that  the  young  men  of 
Sydenham  are,  above  all  others,  trained 
from  their  yonth  to  propose,  and  respond 
to,  at  ft  moment's  notice,  such  toasts  as 
"The  Lidies,"  "Absent  Friends,"  and 
tlie  like,  and  that  they  aoiuire  this 
enviable  gift  by  practice  in  compara- 
tirely  small  social  circles.'  However, 
on  this  occasion  George  Miller  had 
some  excuse  for  being  on  his  feet. 
Hfl  was  proposing  the  health  of  hia 
>  I  un  infomeJ  lliit  cnmiiiercial  tmrpllcra 
»n  giwtly  lulilicMd  to  ILp  njuking  o(  speeches 
aftrr  diuunr.  ThU  iiiny  Mriw  from  their 
hKfiag  ■»  frrninentiy  to  iline  t.^lher  in 
enuntrj  inns  with  no  othirt  form  of  mttl- 
iKUiaTcacrcisD  to  ttil  back  v^wii. 


niece,  Jliss  Maud  Leicester,  who  had 
just  been  brought  in  in  a  high  chi 
with  a  bar  across,  Miss  Maud  paid  not 
the  least  heed  to  ail  the  beautiful  things 
that  were  being  said  about  her,  but  was 
making  ferocious  attacks  on  an  orange 
which  she  found  much  difficulty  in 
holding.  She  looked  up,  however,  when 
everybody  called  out  her  name  and 
drank  a  glass  of  wine  to  her,  and  just 
at  the  same  moment  the  small  maid- 
servant entered  the  room,  and  placed 
Mrs,  'VV'^arrener'a  card  before  the  young 
master. 

Mr.  Mliler  was  alarmed,  and  looked 
it.  lie  begged  to  be  excused  for  a 
moment  or  two,  and  left  the  room. 
When  he  found  Mrs.  Warrener  and  Yifv 
daughter  awaiting  him  he  hurriedly 
asked  if  anything  were  the  matter  with 
Mr.  Drummund. 

"]So,"  said  Mrs.  Warrener,  making 
a  desperate  eflbrt  to  remain  calm,  "  my 
brother  is  getting  on  very  welL  It  is 
about  another  matter.  Mr.  Miller,  do  you 
know  whether  Violet  North  is  (dive  1 " 

The  suddenness  of  the  qoeetion 
startled  him;  he  had  not  been  pre- 
pared for  it.  He  only  stared  at  her  in 
confusion  and  bewilderment ;  he  had 
not  an  answer  ready. 

"  Oh,  Jlr.  Miller,"  cried  Amy  War- 
rener, with  a  pathetic  entreaty  in  her 
voice,  "  I  can  see  you  know  where  she 
is.  She  is  alive !  Yon  will  tell  us 
where  Violet  is  ? " 

"  lieally "  said  he,  and  then  he 

stopped  in  vexatious  embarrassment, 
for,  short  of  a  downright  lie,  there  was 
scarcely  a  word  he  could  say  that  would 
not  commit  hira,  while  silence  would 
be  nearly  as  fatal  to  the  promise  he  had 
given  Violet.  "  Really— this  is  moat 
extraordinary  .  .  .  Violet  North  alive 
.  ,  .  and  you  come  to  me  !" 

"Yes,  we  come  lo  you,"  ewd  Mra. 
Warrener,  bitterly,  "Can  you  deny 
that  she  is  alive  1  Can  you  deny  that 
you  have  kept  this  knowledge  to  your- 
self!— for  what  purposes  I  cannot  tell 
— and  have  looked  on  at  our  misery, 
and  the  misery  of  her  relatives,  without 
a  touch  of  pity  t  Oh,  I  am  ashamed  ' 
think  of  it!" 
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Well,  George  Miller  began  to  grow 
angiy.  It  became  clear  thut,  however 
Violet'a  friends  bad  come  to  know  of  her 
existence,  the  whole  pack  of  tliera  would 
bo  down  upon  him — ho,  poor  innocent, 
having  nothing  more  to  do  with  the 
matter  than  the  ma.n  in  (he  moon.  It 
"Wae  too  bad.  Here  he  was  about  to  be 
accused  of  all  sorts  of  things,  with  his 
mouth  abut  by  that  promise  so  that  he 
coiild  not  say  a  word  in  his  defence. 

"  I  don't  nnderatand  you,  Mrs.  War- 
tener,"  saidhe;  "what makes  jou think 
that  Violet  is  alive  1 " 

"  Can  you  deny  that  you  know  she  is 
alive  1 "    Baid  Mrs.  Warrener,  warmly. 

"  Oh,"  said  he,  with  au  uneasy  Uugh, 
"  this  ia  madness — pure  marines^.  If  I 
had  known  she  waa  olive,  why  should  I 
hava  concealed  it  1  What  could  I  gain 
by  concealing  it )  Why,  the  thing  xe  so 
abeuid.  But,  tell  me,  what  has  eng- 
geeted  all  this  to  you  1  Why  do  you 
think  she  is  alive  1" 

Mrs.  Warrener  did  not  answer  hia 
i^uestion^;  she  believed  them  to  be 
mere  empty  phrases.  It  waa  clear  to 
her,  from  his  refusal  to  deny  his  know- 
ledge of  Violet's  existence,  that  all  this 
wild  story  waa  trnt) ;  and  that  her 
brother's  sudden  and  strange  inter- 
pretation  of  the  message  was  sonetbing 
more  than  the  morbid  fancy  of  a  sick 

"  And  so  yon  will  not  till  us  where 
Violet  is  )  "  she  said,  iirmly. 

At  thia  moment  the  door  was  opened 
by  a  servant,  who  did  not  know  there 
was  anybody  ia  the  drawing-room,  and 
the  ladies  from  the  dining-room  trooped 
in.  Certainly  they  looked  sufficienlly 
astonished  to  find  Mr.  Miller,  obvionsly 
in  great  emhaTTasement,  standing  in 
earnest  conversation  with  those  two 
persons  dressed  in  deep  mourning ;  and, 
indeed,  the  two  black  figures  formed  a 
singular  contrast  to  the  blaze  of  costume 
worn  by  Mrs.  Miller  and  her  irienila. 

"Mother,"  said  the  young  man, 
hastily,  lo  a  tall  and  elately  woman,  fair 
and  good-looking,  who  wore  heavy 
bracelets,  "let  me  introduce  you  lo 
Jits.  Warrener  and  her  daughter;  jou 
have  heard  me  sjieak  ol  them." 


I.     And 


Mrs.  Miller  bowed  i-oldly ;  she 
thought  it  was  an  inopportune  moment 
for  a  visit, 

"  And  I  will  tell  you  why  my  daugh- 
ter and  myself  ate  here  at  such  an  hour," 
said  Mrs.  Warrener,  with  courage,  and 
she  apoke  rapidly  and  with  great  emo- 
tion, "tiomemontljs  ago  a  young  friend 
of  ours — she  waa  our  greatest  friend — 
was  supposed  to  l>e  drowned,  wheu  aha 
waa  on  a  visit  with  us  to  the  Highlands. 
She  waa  not  drowned.  She  ran  away 
— why,  I  do  not  know ;  and  we  have 
mourned  for  her  as  if  she  were  dead, 
for  she  was  very  dear  to 
now  your  eon  here,  who  kn 
she  ia,  who  has  allowed  her  r 
grieve  for  her  all  this  time,  he  will  not 
say  a  single  word  to  restore  the  girl  to 
her  friends ;  are  you  surprised  that — 
that  I  should  intrude  on  you  when  that 
ia  what  I  have  come  to  ask  him  1 " 

Her  voice  trembled  with  indignation, 
and  she  made  no  effort  to  conceal  her 
story  from  these  atrangere,  who  looked 
on  in  amazement. 

"George,  what  is  thisl"  aaid  the 
tall,  fair  wuman,  remaining  quite  calm. 
'*  la  it  about  Miss  Korth  1 " 

His  face  was  red  with  vexation,  and 
there  was  an  angry  frown  on  hia  brows. 
He  would  have  liked  to  have  got  hold 
of  Violet  at  that  moment  to  say,  "Look 
here ;  this  ia  a  pretty  thing  you  have 
let  me  in  for  !  "  £ut  as  it  was  he  had 
to  answer  something.  It  was  an  ti( 
indictment. 

"  I  suppose  it  is  about  Miss  North,' 
saidbe,  sulkily;  "  she  caused  me  euou^ 
trouble  when  she  was  alive,  and  it  aeema 
I  have  not  done  with  it  yet.  Perhaps 
Blrs.  Warrener  will  tell  you  what  reasons 
she  has  tor  believing  all  this  extraordi- 
nary story  ;  /  can't  make  them  out." 

"If  I  were  a  man,"  said  the  pale 
little  woman,  with  increasing  indigna- 
tion, "  1  should  he  ashamed  to  make 
such  pretence  a.  If  you  have  had  no  pity 
on  the  girl'a  family  oronber  frienda  all 
this  time,  at  least  do  something  to  re- 
pair the  wrong  by  speaking  now.  Mk 
Miller,  where  is  Violet  1  ■ 

She  suddeijly  allered  her  tone  to 
of  piteous  entreaty. 
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"  I  don't  know  where  she  is,"  he 
answered,  angrily ;  "  I  don't  care  where 
she  is — I  don't  want  to  know  anything 
oboat  her — I  widi  to  goodness  ehe  was 
at  the  bottom  of  the  eea." 

"  George,"  hie  mother  said,  severely, 
"  this  is  etrauge  l&ngnage.  liemember 
jaa  are  speaking  to  a  lady.  And 
yoa  certainij  seem  to  Baggeat  that  Aliss 
North  is  not  at  the  bottom  o£  the  sea, 
as  her  Mends  sapposed  she  was.  Do 
joo  know  where  ahe  is  1 " 

"  1  don't  know  anything  about  it." 

"  Afik  him,  Mrs.  Alilier,"  said  Mrs. 
Waneaer,  suddenly  bursting  into  tears, 
"  ask  him  if  he  can  deny  that  our  Violet 
ia  alive.  Ask  him  if  he  has  not  eeen 
ber, — if  he  doea  not  know  that  she  is 

■UTOt" 

""  George,  answer  at  once  ! "' 
What  is  the  use  of  answering  such 
qaestinns?      Doesn't   everybody  know 
Uk  girl  is  dead  r' 

TUb  mother  regarded  him  narrowly, 
utd  said  slowly — 

"  You  must  answer  7/ie  then.  Do  yon 
beliere  the  girl  to  be  dead  1 " 

"  It  is  none  of  my  bueineas,"  aajd  he, 
impatienlly ;  "  if  her  friends  think  she 
»  sJive,  let  them  find  her.  I  have 
Bothing  to  do  with  her.  1  tell  you  I 
don't  know  where  she  is." 

"  Oh,  shame  on  you  '  "  said  Mrs. 
Wanener ;  "  1  did  not  believe  a  hnman 
being  could  be  so  cruel,  eo  indiil'erent, 
ao  heartless.  £ut  I  will  appeal  to  the 
pA't  tttber ;  it  is  he  who  must  take  the 
into  hiB  hands.  Mrs.  MiUer,  I 
inr  pardon,  and  your  friends' 
for  this  intrusion-  I  am  sorry 
caused    yon    trouble.     Come, 

The  little  woman  was  crying.  She 
merelj  boned  as  she  tamed  away,  hut 
iisa.  Millei  took  her  hand,  and  pressed 
it  warmly,  and    accompanied  her  into 

this    is    very    strange,    Mrs, 

W'airener,"  said  she,  in  kindly  accents, 

1  the   conduct  of   my  son,    if  he 

Rally  knows  about  this  girl  being  alive, 

'  t  inejccosable.     Beheve  me,  I  will 

8ee  what  can  be  done  to  gel  the  matter 

i  propetlj  expUiacd.     Uon't  think  the 


worst  of  him  just  yet;  there  may  be 
some  reason  we  don't  know." 

Ttlanystrange  and  conllicting  emotions 
passed  through  Mrs,  Warrener's  heart 
as  ehe  and  her  daughter  went  home 
through  the  dusky  night,  and  she 
scarcely  knew  whether  to  bo  glad  or 
sad  when  she  informed  her  brother  of 
the  result  of  her  mission. 

"Amy,"  she  said,  ''you  saw  bis  face. 
Can  you  doubt  that  he  knows  1 " 

"  Kot  in  the  least,  mamma,"  was  the 
prompt  answer. 

"  And  then,  James,  hia  absolute 
refusal  to  deny  that  he  had  seen  her 
since  we  ware  in  the  Highlands.  His 
mother  pressed  him  to  answer  ;  it  was 
no  use.  It  is  as  clear  to  me  as  noonday 
that  he  knows  where  Violet  is." 

"That  is  not  much  matter,"  said  the 
invalid,  absently ;  "  the  great  faot  is 
that  Violet  still  remains  to  us — we  may 
see  her  yet,  coming  in  by  the  door  there, 
with  the  bashful,  amused  look  she  used 
to  have.  We  will  ask  her  no  qaeetions 
at  all ;  she  bos  a  right  to  her  own 
secrets. " 

"  That  is  all  very  well,  Jamee,"  said 
his  Bister  with  some  touch  of  indigna- 
tion in  her  voice,  "  but  I  cannot  help 
thinking  of  all  we  have  suffered,  and 
you  especially,  all  on  account  of  thie 
foolish  trick.  What  was  the  cause  of 
your  illness  ? — I  know  very  well.  And 
her  poor  father,  too.  ^Tien  I  think  o£  g 
that  young  man.  Miller,  and  of  1 
having  known  this  all  along,  and  huta 
hypocrisy  in  coming  here — oh,  I  don'tiT 
know  what  to  think ;  I  don't 
which  of  the  two  is  the  worse," 

"  Sarah,    you    must    say    no 
against    Violet.      You     know   noth 
against  her ;  yon  know  nothing  of  t 
circumstances.     It  is  enough  t^t  she 
is  alive," 

The  small  maid-aen-ant  brought  in 
the  Christmas-dinner ;  it  was  not  a 
gorgeous  feast.  The  invalid  had  his 
plate  placed  on  a  chair  by  the  side  of 
his  conch.  When  the  banquet  was  over 
he  turned  to  his  niece. 

"  Amy,"  said  he,  "  fill  up  these  three 
glasses.  Sarah,  we  are  going  to  drink 
health  and  happiness  to  our  Violet — J 
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long  life,  niid  beiillb,  nsd  happiness, 
and  many  iiiorG  Chrifitmas  evenicgB 
pleasantcr  than  I  suspect  this  one  has 
Ijeen  to  her.  I  never  thought  we  should 
be  able  to  do  that.  Wherever  she  w, 
'whatevei'  niaj  have  been  hei  reasons  foi 
leadtig  us,  whether  we  ever  see  her 
agaiji  or  not,  no  matter.  Here  ie  to 
her  lonf,'  life  and  happiaees,  and  God 
bless  her  1 " 

i/lre,  Warrtner  looked  at  the  lean 
and  trembling  band  that  held  up  the 
glaaa,  ond  there  was  but  a  doubtful 
■*'  Amen  ! "  in  her  heart. 


CHAI'TEn  XLI. 


-Oeoiige  MiixER  waa  to  have  apeut  the 
two  days  following  Christmas  with  this 
rfamilj  party  which  Lad  been  gathered 
together  at  Sydenham  Hill ;  but  after 
the  visit  of  Mrs.  Warrener  and  Ler 
daughter  be  saw  lit  to  change  his  in- 
tention, For  ihe  rest  of  that  evening 
even  bis  own  mother  LbU  aloof  from 
tim :  again  and  again  be  vowed  to 
bimaelf  that  it  was  really  too  bad,  but 
that  bbia  was  what  tilwajs  came  of  one's 
getting  oneself  mixed  up  with  the 
Tumantic  e  en  Lim  en  tali  lies  ot'  a  woman. 

Mext  morning  be  left  the  house,  and 
went  straight  up  to  the  lodginga  which 
he  undt^rstoc'd  that  Violet  Noith  oc- 
cupied. The  more  he  ihoupbt  of  his 
wrongs,  the  more  angry  ho  became, 
until,  wheu  he  knocked  at  the  door,  he 
was  simply  in  a  towering  rage.  He 
would  have  an  end  of  all  this  mystery. 
He  would  have  nothing  more  to  do  with 
this  conceulmetit.  It  was  all  very  well 
for  het  to  go  off  ECol-free,  leaving  him 
under  the  imputation — against  which 
he  could  bring  no  testimony  whatever — 
■of  having  inveijjled  the  girl  away  from 
her  fiiends  and  aided  her  in  a  Bbameful 
piece  of  deceit,  Ho ;  be  would  have 
no  more  of  thi^'. 

The  landlady  herself  came  to  the 
door  ;  as  it  happened  she  was  in  a  rage 
too,  for  she  bad  just  been  (jUarreUing 
_«itfa  one  of  her  domestic. 

'Does  Miss  North — 1   mean    Miss 


Main — live  here!"    asked    the    youii| 

"Xn,  she  don't." 

Ho  W8H  staggered.  He  looked  M 
the  number  over  the  door ;  be  had  mad 
no  mistake. 

"  She  did  live  here,"  continued  thi 
landUdy,  regarding  bis  bewildermeo 
with  anioroBB  satisfaction.  "  She's  goin 
away  o'  Monday." 

"  On  Monday  !  "  said  he,  "  Ani 
where  is  she  now  1 " 

"  I  don't  know.  Gone  away  for  i 
'oliday,  I  believe." 

"But  surely  she  will  be  back  hen 
before  she  goes  to^to  New  York )  " 

"  I  Boppose  she  will,"  said  the  woman 
with  a  gloomy  indifference,  "  'cause  ha 
things  are  still  in  her  room.  She'll  111 
back  o'  Monday." 

"  You  don't  know  what  hour  she  wil 
call  for  ber  luggage  1 " 

"No." 

"  Thank  you.     Good  morning." 

She  shut  the  door ;  and  he  was  left 
standing  there,  in  about  as  pleasant  & 
predicament,  according  to  his  notiona, 
na  had  ever  entrap])ed  a  human  hei 
Doubtless  she  bad  her  pi 
She  would  come  up  at  eome  unexpect 
hour  on  Monday,  wbisk  off  hi 
in  a  four-wheeled  cab,  and  be  on  ner 
way  toLiverpool,  or  Uoljhead,  or  South- 
ampton, before  any  one  was  any  the 
wiser.  Nay,  if  he  were  to  stand  in 
Great  Titchtield  Street  from  early  morn- 
ing until  she  appealed,  how  could  he 
prevent  her  going  1  He  could  not  appeal 
to  the  poJice.  It  is  true,  he  could  scold 
her  ;  and  show  her  the'  rough  uaage  he 
was  experiencing  all  through  her  folly  ; 
but  he  could  not  compel  her  to  release 
him  from  the  promise  she  had  exacted; 
while  be  looked  forward  to  the  pleasing 
prospect  of  a  somewhat  warm  interview 
with  Sir  Actou  North. 

He  walked  away  Jrom  Great  Titch- 
fleld  Street  somewhat  gloomily.  Be- 
sides bis  sen^e  of  personal  injury,  he 
had  an  uncomfortable  feeling  that  a 
cleverer  person  than  himself — one  like 
Mr.  Drunimond,  for  example,  who  was 
familiar  with  hair- splitting — could  have 
bit  upon  some  fair  and  good  reason 


ong, 
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T  this  promiae  wliich  would 
bltis  coDeciencc.     Ho  liimselt',  inbia 
Kvay,  tried  to  find  out  some  sacb 
■Wliat  was    a    promiBel      Not 
n  itself ;  hut  only  of  use  flnd 
Talne  as  long  as  it  secured  its  object. 
Very    well,    tbeo.      What    did   Violet 
«nnt  1     To  get  away  from  England  to 
some  place  where  no  one  would  ever 
hear  of  her  again,  where  she  should  be 
W  ono  dead.     Very  well,  again.     She 
aboald    have   her  wish.      She   should 
leave  on  Monday  for  New  York.     Her 
I  wishes  would  be  respected.     But  after 
I  alio    wa«    gone,    and    all    she   wanted 
I  eecored,  why  should  he  continue  to  be 
I  tbe  victim  of  a  blunder!     Why  should 
i  he  confess  the  truth  to  Sir  Acton 
r  Koith  and  Mr.  Drummond,  and  clear 
'  himself  T     That  could  not  affect  Violet 
in  any  way.     He  would  not  tell  tbem 
whither  she  bad  gone- — only  that  she 
hod  l«ft  England  without  leaving  be- 
kind    her  any  information  as   to   het 
tiiLnra    plans.       Moreover,    this  would 
not  he  telling  tbem  that  she  was  alive ; 
tor  tiiny  eeenjed  to  know  that  already. 
And  fts  they  knew  that,  be  had  not  the 
ali^eet  doubt  in  the  world  th«t  some 
hlutider  of  hers  had  conveyed  the  in- 
fottnatioit  to  tliem  ;  and  was  he  to  bear 
the  hraut  of  any  more  of  her  caprices  i 
Meanwhile    Violet    Jsorth,    with    a 
tighter  heart  than  she  had  known  for 
nasy  a  day,  was  seated  in  a  railway- 
carriage  and  being  swiftly  carried  down 
to  Windsor.     The  forenoon  waa  eicgu- 
larly  bright  and  clear;    the   sunshine 
abone  on  the  meadows  that  had  been 
mehed  green  by  the  recent  heavy  rains, 
on   the  brovm  ploughed  fields,   where 
thn  flocks  of  rooke  and  slarlin^  were 
,  haxj,  and  on  the  dark  lines  of  copse 
I  that  were  here  and  there  almost  black 
gainst  the  pale  blue-and-whhe  sky.    It 
'  aeenied  to  her  that  now  at  last  she  waa 
neaping    from    the    prison    that    had 
hetamed  her  in  since  her  return  from 
Scotland.     All  her  preparations  fur  bor 
flight  into  tbe  freedom  of  the  Tar  West 
had   been  made.     The  bitter  agony  of 
parting   waa    over.       Soon  she   would 
I    stand  on  the  deck  of  a  noble  vessel, 
td,  looking  back  to  the  receding  land 


of  her  birth,  would  know  that  bef 
great  sacrifice  was  now  accom}.plislied, 
and  that  she  was  leaving  that  dearest 
of  all  her  fnends  with  the  prospect 
daily  coming  nearer  him  of  a  return  to 
bis  old  glad  ways,  and  health,  and 
cheerful  spirits. 

She  already  felt  herself  enfranchised. 
There  was  now  an  end  to  the  woaiy 
days  over  that  desk,  to  tbe  lonely 
evenings  in  the  small  room,  to  tha 
constant  fear  of  discovery,  and  to  the 
temptation  to  wander  over  to  the  aouth 
side  of  the  river,  with  oU  tbe  sore  bit- 
terness of  heart  that  these  viBita  occa- 
sioned. She  had  made  her  last  pil- 
grimage in  that  direction  the  night 
before ;  and  it  had  been  a  terrible  one. 
All  her  life  through  ebe  would  never 
forget  that  night — the  still,  dark  Christ- 
mas night;  her  ghost-like  stealing  up  to 
the  cottage  in  which  her  friends  sate 
together ;  her  unspoken,  unheard,  hut 
agonising  j'arewelL  No  more  of  that. 
The  brighter  days  were  coming.  Had 
she  not  said  that  in  the  future  she  would 
always  think  of  those  former  companionB 
of  hers  as  cheerful  and  happy — wander- 
ing  in  the  sweet  air  of  the  Highlands — 
gay  with  the  sports  of  hill-siite  and  loch 
—enjoying  the  present  and  forgetful  of 
all  the  old  hittemces  of  the  pasti 

So  she  interested  herself  in  the  vart-.' 
ouB  out-of-door  sights  of  this  bright^' 
forenoon — the  young  wheat,  the  leafless 
orchards,  the  heavy  waggons  labouring 
along  tbe  muddy  roads,  and  the  fields 
showing  here  and  there  patches  of  water, 
the  result  of  the  recent  rains.  She  be- 
gan to  look  out  for  signs  of  the  great 
floods  of  which  she  bod  heard ;  and 
about  Drayton  those  patches  of  water 
in  the  fields  became  more  marked.  Then 
she  caught  o  glimpse,  before  getting  to 
Slough,  of  the  great,  spectral  bulk  of 
Windsor's  walls  and  turrets  rising  pale 
and  ethereal  into  tbe  blue-and- white 
overhead.  On  again ;  and  now  she 
caught  sight  of  lines  of  white  behind  the 
distant  trees  ;  and  the  hedges  seemed  to 
he  growing  in  a  lake.  But  what  were 
these  scattered  objects  to  the  richly- 
coloured  and  brilliant  picture  that  lay 
before  her  oa  the  train  ran  in  towards 
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Windeorl  The  great  castle,  with  its 
lofty  towers,  was  ei  iiiase  oi'  ehadow,  and 
ao  was  the  picturesque  group  of  houses 
tmdenieath  it  by  the  river ;  hut  here, 
cloae  at  band,  the  brillisnt  sun  shone  on 
the  red  houses  and  the  silvery  grey  tur. 
rets  of  Eton,  while  all  around  woa  a 
vast  sheet  of  smooth  water,  reflecting 
the  bines  and  whites  of  the  sky.  This 
imtnenae  lake  was  broken  only  by  lines 
of  pollard  willows,  and  by  some  groups 
of  trees  in  the  distance  that  seemed  to 
have  still  about  them  some  touch  of 
autumn  yellow.  Boys  were  paddling 
boats  up  the  Eton  lanes ;  still  further 
a-fielil  a  great  punt  was  going  the  round 
of  some  workmen's  cottages  which  were 
completely  surrounded  by  the  water. 

Both  Mr,  Dowse  and  his  eon  were 
awaiting  her  at  the  station  ;  they  had 
driven  over  in  a  dog-cart.  When  Violet 
got  up  beside  Mr.  Dowse,  senior,  who 
waa  driving,  he  promiaed  her  a  rare 
fflgbt ;  Edward  Dowse  got  np  behind  ; 
and  away  they  went. 

They  paused  for  a  moment  on  Eton 
bridge  to  look  at  the  mighty  volume  of 
yellow-green  water  which,  coming  from 
the  great  lake  that  stretched  all  across 
the  Btocas  racadowB,  hurled  itself  against 
the  massive  stone  piers,  and  then,  rash- 
ing  tliroagh  between,  spread  itself  out 
far  and  wide  again,  indicating  only  here 
and  there,  by  a  summer-houBe,  or  aome 
such  isolated  object,  the  gardens  and 
orchards  it  had  submerged.  They  drove 
along  the  winding  thoroughfare,  catch- 
ing here  and  there  a  glimpse  of  a  boat 
at  the  end  of  a  street,  Aa  they  passed 
out  into  the  countiy,  they  found  the 
Playing-fjelds  a  sheet  of  olive-green 
water,  the  large  elms  only  being  viaible. 
From  Eifteen-arch  bridge  the  view  was 
pictuieeqae  enough — the  isolated  lines 
of  trees  lit  up  by  the  sun  ;  the  great 
plain  of  water  with  its  dashes  of  blue  ; 
here  and  there  a  red  brick  house  sur- 
rounded by  evergreens ;  and  right  in 
fiont  of  them  a  group  of  people  waiting 
to  be  feriied  across  a  part  of  the  lond 
which  the  floods  had  submerged, 

"  How  shall   we    get   across  1 "    she 
Baked. 
■They  were    standing    still    on    the 


middle  of  the  bridge,  to  have  a  look  1 
at  the  scene  in  front  of  tbom, 

"  Oh,  all  right,"  said  Mr.  Dowse, 
carelessly,  "  The  water  is  not  veiy 
deep." 

Perhaps  he  waa  a  little  too  careless ; 
for  on  starting  to  go  down  the  slope  to 
this  hollow  whore  the  wHl«r  lay,  the 
horse  he  was  driving  stumbled  badly, 
and,  on  recovering,  got  an  admonisbing 
cut  from  his  master.  Whether  this 
trifling  accident  bad  fluttered  hia  nerves, 
or  whether  some  sudden  gleam  pf  tb« 
water  at  hia  feet  startled  him,  can  only 
be  guessed ;  but  at  all  events  the  animal 
all  at  once  became  unmanageably  reativisi. 
He  reared  and  plunged — splaabing  the 
water  about  him,  and  causing  the  women 
who  were  standing  by — waiting  for  the 
punt — to  scream  with  alarm. 

"  Hold  tight ! "  Mr,  Dowae  called  out 
to  Violet, 

The  warning  was  just  given  in  time; 
for  the  next  instant  the  horae  made  a 
sudden  plunge  to  one  side  of  the  road, 
which  nearly  threw  the  dog-cart  bodily 
into  the  deeper  water  by  the  side  of  the 
highway  ;  and  then  it  dashed  madly 
forward.  The  driver  had  no  sort  of 
control  over  it ;  but  fortunately  the 
road  in  front  waa  pri^tty  straight.  And 
ao  away  they  went  at  a  furious  pace,  to 
the  no  small  consternation  of  one  or 
two  people  who  were  coming  along  the 
road ;  and  so  intent  were  Mr,  Dowae 
and  Violet  in  watching  the  excited 
animal  that  was  now  placing  their  lives 
in  jeopardy,  that  thoy  had  not  the 
slightest  notion  that  they  alone  were 
the  occupants  of  the  vehicle.  When 
the  horse  swerved  in  the  hollow,  young 
Dowse  had  been  pitched  clean  off  the 
back  seat  of  the  dog-cart,  falling  heavily 
on  the  wooden  palings  by  the  aide  of 
the  road. 

The  way  was  clear  before  tbem ;  and 
in  time  the  runaway  horse  showed 
symptoms  of  moderating;  his  speed. 
He  was  finally  stopped  by  a  waggoner, 
who,  happening  to  look  back,  and 
seeing  what  hod  occurred,  bad  the 
presence  of  mind  to  draw  his  huge 
waggon  right  across  the  road,  com- 
pletely  blocking    all    pa°aage,      Thsi^fl 
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was  no  collision.  Tlie  man  got  hold 
of  the  heail  of  the  nninial,  which  now 
stood  trembling  and  excited  j  and  then 
it  was  that  Mr.  Dowae  discovered  that 
luB  aon  was  missing. 

"Good  heaTene^"  he  said,  "where  is 
T«d1" 

They  looked  back ;  there  were  one 
or  two  people  TonniDg  towards  them. 
When  these  came  up,  the  newa  was 
brief,  bot  terrible  enough.  The  yonng 
gentleman  bad  been  pitched  rigbt  on 
bia  head.  Ue  was  lying  insensible. 
Tbey  had  pent  into  Eton  for  a  sur- 
geon. 

"  Go  bark  to  him,"  eaid  Vioiet,  in- 
■toaiUy,  to  her  companion  ;  "  I  will  wait 
her«  wilh  the  dog-cait." 

Mr.  Dow^e  seemed  stupefied.  He  did 
not  thick  what  be  was  doing  in  leaving 
(hitf  girl  in  charge  of  a  trightened  horse, 
•Ten  although  the  gteal  waggon  stiU 
blockeid  the  way. 

"Yea,  yes,"  ho  said,  "atay  here  for 
■  niionle — I  must  see — what  haa  hap- 
pened  " 

He  set  ont  to  ran.  He  met  one  or 
two  conutry  people ;  he  asked  them  no 
qnestionB.  Then  be  came  in  sight  of  a 
gnmp  of  persona  standing  by  the  road- 
side,  not  fiir  from  the  spot  where  the 
hone  bad  bolted. 

The  yonng  man  was  in  the  middle  of 
ihat  group,  hia  bead  supported  on  a 
fiiendly  knee.  He  was  apparently  life- 
tt  a  groan  escaped  htm. 
Thne  was  no  onlward  sign  of  injury, 
except  a  alight  irace  of  blood  about  the 
lipci 

"8tend  back!"  the  father  said,  sternly, 
to  the  small  and  eager  crowd.     "  Stand 
beck,  and  give  him  air  1    You  have  sent 
br  a  aotceon  1 " 
"Y«,rir." 

"  Ted  !  Teddy  ! "  the  elder  man  cried 
with  some  vague  hope  of  arousing  hia 
•on  to  coDsciouanesa.  "Are  you  badly 
hort.  lad  1 " 

'Xhere  was  no  answer.  He  looked 
despairingly  around. 

*'  la  there  a  drop  of  brandy  to  be  had 

—or  whisky 1" 

Tfcore  was  no  answer  to  that,  either. 
teiy,  at  tlUa  moment,  a  brougham 


eame  along  the  rood,  the  only  occupi 
of  which  was  an  old  lady,  who,  althou^ 
unknown  personally  to  the  Dowses,  waa 
a  neighbour  of  theirs  and  knew  them 
by  sight.  When  she  discovered  what 
had  occurred,  she  instantly  placed  her 
carriage  at  Mr.  Dowse's  disposaL  The 
apparently  lifeless  body  was  lifted  in; 
the  father  followed ;  and  the  coacbmaa, 
was  bidden  to  drive  gently  on  to  The 
Laurels. 

Tbej  carae  up  to  the  point  at  which 
Violet  had  been  left.  She  was  now 
down  in  the  road. 

"What  has  happened!''  ahe  said, 
with  a  pale  face,  to  Mr.  Dowse ;  but 
the  eight  she  saw  inside  the 
was  enough. 

"  Will  you  get  eome  of  the  peoi 
to  bring  the  dog-cart  along  \ "  said  Mr. 
Dowae :    it  was    not    an   oucaeion   for 
ceremony. 

They  drove  on  again  with  that  mourn. 
ful  burden ;  and  she,  having  given 
the  wagoner  balf.a-crown  to  leave  his 
waggon  for  a  few  minutes  and  take  tha 
horse  and  dog-carl  on  to  Mr.  Dowse's 
house,  walked  slowly  after.  There  were 
gloomy  forebodings  in  her  mind.  That 
slowly-driven  carriage  away  along  there 
seemed  to  be  like  a  hearse.  Why  was 
it  that,  wherever  she  went,  death,  or 
the  semblance  of  death,  dogged  her  foot- 
steps, and  was  for  ever  plucking  the 
sunshine  out  of  the  sky  I  Her  coming 
seemed  to  be  the  signal  for  the  coming 
of  all  misiortunea;  birds  of  evil 
followed  after  her ;  she  was  as  one 
doomed,  association  with  whom 
latal. 

Trembling  and  full  of  fear,  she  walki 
up  to  the  house.  She  dreaded  to  bi 
the  wail  of  a  mother  over  her  only  son  ; 
she  imagined  the  reproach  with  which 
that  mother  would  raise  her  eyes  ttom 
her  son's  pallid  face  and  fix  them  on  the 
stranger  who  seemed  the  herald  and  the 
occasion  of  all  evil  things. 

The  poor  mother  bad  no  such  thoughts 
in  her  head ;  even  if  this  were  a  time 
for  afiixing  responsibility,  she  certainly 
would  not  have  considered  Violet  to  be 
the  cause  of  this  lamentable  accident. 
But  all  the  eame  the  girl  was  oppiesst 
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by  some  strange  feeling  that  it  was 
daugerouB  for  any  one  to  he  linked,  in 
liowever  slight  a  degree,  with  one  whom 
evil  fortane  had  mai'ked  out  for  its  own  ; 
and  ao  it  was  that  ehe  did  not  ilaro  to  go 
into  that  room  where,  as  she  knew,  the 
young  man  lay,  watched  by  his  agonieed 
parents.  All  the  doors  were  open.  She 
walked  into  the  drawing-room,  and  sate 
down,  alone.  Then  she  heard  the  doctor's 
carriage  drive  up  to  the  front  of  the 
house. 

CHAPTER  XLil. 


On  the  morning  after  Christmas,  Mrs. 
Worrener  carried  her  great  news  up  to 
Lady  Iforth ;  and  that  circumspect  prim 
little  woman  was  a  good  deal  more  agi- 
tated than  usual,  and  her  cold,  observant 
grey  eyes  were  full  of  wonder. 

"  It  is  a  strange  story,  Mrs.  Warrener," 
she  Bud,  quickly.  "Do  jou  believe  it 
yourself)  Can  yon  helieve  it!  You 
know  the  fancies  that  get  into  the  heads 
of  pBTBona  who  are  ill ;  and  you  know 
your  brother  has  been  deliriona." 

"  Yas,  I  know  that,"  said  Mrs.  War- 
rener, "  and  my  first  impresaion  last 
night  was  that  he  was  wandering  again  j 
but  DO — not  at  all — and  then,  as  I  have 
told  you,  Mr,  Miller  confirms  my  belief. 
I  am  sure  ha  knows  all  about  her.  I 
want  Sir  Acton  to  go  to  him — his 
authority  will  get  at  the  ti-utb " 

"  My  husband  is  in  ISelgium,  Mrs. 
Warrener  ;  do  you  think,  do  you  really 
think,  I  should  be  justified  in  telegraph- 
ing to  him  to  come  home  1 " 

"  Most  decidedly,"  said  Violet's 
friend,  without  a  moment's  hesita- 
tion. 

"  You  are  so  sure  all  this  is  true  ?  " 

"  He  will  think  I  have  gone  mad  if  I 
tell  him  why  he  is  to  come  home." 

"  Then  don't  tell  him.  Merely  aay 
that  ha  is  urgently  wanted." 

"  And  in  the  meanwhile " 

"  In  the  meanwhile,  we  ought  to  put 
an  advertisement  In  the  papers  which 
may  catch  Violet's  eye.  And  perhaps 
you  might  go  to  Mr.  Miller  and  beg  him 


to  tell  yon  where  Violet  is.  Ho  may  bo 
kinder  to  you  than  he  was  to  mo." 

"  But — but—,"  said  Lady  North, 
still  a  little  bewildered,  "What  could 
be  his  object  in  concealing  the  fact  t  Ib 
it  possible  he  has  been  looking  at  na  all 
this  time  wearing  mourning  for  a  girl 
whom  he  knew  to  be  alive  %  " 

"  That  part  of  it  I  can't  make  out  at 
all,"  said  Mrs.  Warrener,  rather  wist- 
fully. "  But  I  am  sure  that  Violet  is 
in  London." 

The  advertisement  appeared  in  several 
of  the  newspapers  on  the  Monday  morU' 
ing ;  probably  few  cared  to  pause  and 
speculate  over  the  story  that  lay  behind 
snch  an  ordinary  notice  as  this; — Violet 

iV' .      We  all  huiw  that  you  are  alive 

and  in  London.  Prayrelum.  We  viitt 
do  everi/thing  you  can  desire  to  aeeitrt 
your  happinegi.  But  George  Miller 
knew  the  story ;  and  as  soon  as  he  saw 
this  advertisement,  he  promptly  said  to 
himself — 

"  Very  well.  They  all  know  without 
my  telling  them.  I  have  not  broken 
any  promise;  it  is  no  fault  of  mine  that 
they  know.  But,  now  they  do  know,  am 
I  to  be  made  the  victim  of  a  pretence  at 
concealment  which  is  no  concealment 
BtalU" 

That  reasoning  entirely  satisfied  him. 
Violet  had  had  her  wish,  in  so  far  as  ehe 
was  leaving  the  country  without  his  hav- 
ing spoken  a  single  word  about  hei 
being  alive  to  any  person  ;  and,  so  soon 
as  she  had  really  left,  and  disappeared 
without  leaving  any  trace  behind  her,  be 
considered  he  would  bo  justified  in  clear- 
ing away  tbe  suspicions  under  which  he 
had  been  most  unjustly  placed.  By 
which  route  would  she  ^ave  England  t 
In  any  case  ehe  would  be  clear  off  oo 
Wednesday  night.  On  Wednesday, 
therefore,  he  would  show  to  bis  friends 
how  harshly  they  had  dealt  with  him ; 
and  by  that  time  Violet  would  be  safe 
from  pursuit,  for  neither  he  nor  they 
would  know  when,  or  by  which  line, 
she  had  gone  to  Amerina. , 

The  cup  of  his  troubles  and  mortifica^d 
tion,  however,  was  not  yet  full.  On  tltci 
Monday  evening,  just  as  he  was  goinlH 
along  to    his   club,    Lady   North    ai^ 
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Anatolia  drove  op  to  his  rooms  in 
Half-Uooa  Street  and  stopped  him  oa 
the  pavement. 

"  You  will  excuse  our  calling  oa  you 
at  ench  a  time,  Mr.  Miller ;  but  wa 
titooght  we  should  most  litely  catch 
JOU  now,"  said  L^dy  NortlL 

He  inwardly  made  use 
which,  had  they  heard  it,  would  hi 
frighteued  his  two  visilora  out  of  their 
wits.  It  was  too  bad,  he  thought.  Here 
he  was  to  undergo  a  repetition  of  the 
scene  already  enacted  at  Sydenham 
Hill ;  and  as  it  was  women,  and  always 
women,  who  came  to  put  him  under  a 
nbiDg  fire  of  indignant  reproaches, 
what  answer  coald  he  make?  He  was 
Bot  much  of  a  heroic  person ;  bat  ho 
would  twenty  times  rather  have  encoun- 
tered the  menaces  of  Violet's  father. 

"  Will  yon  walk  up  stairs  ? "  said  he, 
with  great  courtesy,  as  he  opened  the 
doos  with  hid  btebkey. 

Ue  lit  ihe  candles  on  the  table. 

"Can  1  offer  you  some  tea,  Lady 
Vovtlt  I    A  couple  of  minutes " 

"  Bo,  thank  you,"  said  Lady  North. 
She  was  a  little  frightened;  and  she 
eonoeiled  her  fright  under  a  demeanour 
of  cold  and  proud  reserve.  She  also 
seemed  to  add  some  inches  toherstatore 
aa  Bhe  continued — "Of  course  you  know 
why  WB  have  come )  " 

"Well,  yeB,  I  suppose  bo,"  said  he, 
aalkily.  "  Mrs.  Warrener  has  heen  to 
joa  with  that  absurd  story  1 " 

"la  it  absurd  J"  Lady  North  said. 
"  Jtfr.  Miller,  you  surely  cannot  mean 
to  trifie  with  us  in  auch  a  matter.  Is 
it  tree  i " 

"  I  don't  see  why  you  should  come  to 
me  at  all,"  said  he,  becoming  a  little 
more  vehement  "1  have  had  enough 
of  it.  Mrs.  Warrener  cornea  over  to 
onr  house  on  a  Christmas  evening,  when 
we  have  a  family-party  gathered  to- 
gether ;  and  straightway  begins  to 
accuse  me,  before  all  these  people,  of  all 
manner  of  things ;  and  of  course,  as 
she  is  a  woman,  I  can't  give  her  the 
answer  I  would  give  to  a  man.  I  think 
it  is  rather  hard.  And  now,  I  soppoae 
a  too.  Lady  North,  mean  to  do  the 
R  thing.     Well,  I  can't  help  it." 


He  affected  an  air  of  resignatioi 
Bat  Lady  North  was  much  cooler  than 
Mrs.  Warrener  had  been  ;  and  she  waa 
not  to  be  put  oEf  by  this  specious  show 
of  injury. 

'■  You  know  very  well,  Mr.  Miller, 
said  aha  calmly,  "  that  a  single  word 
yours  would  relieve  you  at 
those  very  serious  charges.  I  cannot' 
blame  Mrs.  Warrener.  I  must  say  I 
consider  yoar  coadaet  as  very  strange. 
It  appears  you  cannot  deny  your  being 
aware  that  Violet  is  alive " 

"  One  minute.  Lady  North,"  said  ho^ 
interrupting  her,  and  speaking  with 
some  decision.  "  Tiiere  is  no  nse  in  oui 
quarrelling ;  and  I  cau  see  you  are 
going  to  say  the  same  things  that  Mtb. 
Warrener  said.  That  won't  do  any 
good.  But  I  will  toll  you  what  I  will 
do  :  if  you  like  to  wait  till  Wednesday 
evening — -the  day  after  to-morrow — I 
will  Ifill  you  all  I  know  about  thia 
affair.  And  I  won't  tell  you  before 
then." 

'■  Really,  Mr.  Miller,"  said  his  visitor, 
"  this  is  most  extraordinary  conduct  on 
your  part " 

"  Tes,  I  dare  say  it  is,"  said  he,  hie 
temper  rising  again,  "  But  don't  yoa 
think  that  before  you  find  me  guilty  of 
cruelty,  and  caprice,  and  all  the  rest  o£ 
it^  yoa  might  wait  to  hear  wliat  I  have 
to  say)  And  if  yoa  would  ask  Mrs, 
Warrener  to  be  present  on  Wednesday 
evening,  I  should  be  obliged  to  you.  I 
wish  to  aay  a  word  or  two  to  her^ ■*' 

"  You  will  allow  me  to  say  that  I 
think  Mrs.  Warrener  has  acted  moat 
properly,"  observed  Lady  North,  coldly. 

"  Yea,  precisely,"  said  he,  with  soma 
bitterness.  "That  is  because  you  ara 
OB  ignorant  of  all  the  circumstances  of 
the  case  as  she  is." 

"  I  hope  Sir  Acton  will  be  home  by 
Wednesday  evening,"  said  Lady  Nortl^ 
not  a  little  anxious  to  turn  the  whole  of 
thia  serious  matter  over  to  her  husband; 

"I  hope  so  too,"  said  Mr,  Millet^ 
promptly.  "  If  I  am  to  appear  before 
a  family  gathering,  and  be  impeached, 
and  be  put  on  my  defence,  I  prefer  that 
a  man  should  be  my  judge." 

"  I  am  sure  no  one  wi^ee  to 
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yon,"  aaid  Lady  North,  rather  rejjret- 
fully,  "  if  you  would  only  tell  ua  whero 
Violet  is." 

He  remained  silent.  He  was  not  to 
be  caught  by  this  innocRnt  invitation. 

"  Then  we  stall  see  you  on  Wednes- 
day evening,"  ehe  said,  rising  to  go. 
"Will  you  come  to  dinner!" 

"  No,  thank  you,"  aaid  be,  for  he  atill 
had  the  feeling  that  he  had  been  badly 
treated.  "  A  man  going  to  be  hanged 
does  not  have  breakfast  witb  the  hang- 
man. I  am  to  be  tried  and  convicted, 
you  know," 

"  I  am  sorry  if  we  have  judged  your 
conduct  barahly,"  said  Lady  North 
gently.  "  But  you  must  admit  that  we 
had  some  cause." 

He  woald  admit  nothing  of  the  kind. 
After  his  two  viaitors  had  left,  he 
walked  along  to  his  club,  and  as  he 
walked  his  mind  wna  full  of  thoughts 
of  vengeance,  directed  more  particularly 
against  Mrs.  Warrener,  whom  he  re- 
garded as  in  most  part  respouBible  for 
all  this  trouble.  Violet,  of  course,  was 
the  first  cause..  What  busiiiesa  had  she 
to  thrust  these  conditions  upon  him; 
and  then  to  go  by  Bome  act  of  folly  or 
other,  and  let  them  know  she  was  alone 
and  in  London!  Then  those  other 
women,  complaining,  accusing,  worrying 
him  as  if  he  were  a  thief  who  had  some 
ailrer  spoons  secreted  about  his  person  I 
He  would  have  it  out  with  them  on  the 
Wednesday  evening.  He  would  not 
suffer  all  this  annoyance  for  nothing. 
And  especially  would  he  have  a  retort 
ready  for  Mrs,  Warrener. 

He  had  dinner  by  himself;  aud  ashe 
brooded  over  all  the  circumstances  of 
this  strange  business,  hia  mind,  by  some 
curious  process,  began  to  construct  the 
form  of  tliat  retort.  He  was  innocent : 
what  if  he  threw  back  on  his  chief 
accuser  the  charge  of  being  the  origin 
of  all  this  mischief  1  Mrs.  Warrener 
had  plunly  intimated  that  he  was  the 
cause  of  Violet's  having  suddenly  left 
the  Highlands,  and,  in  consequence,  of 
her  having  inflicted  so  great  an  amount 
of  pain  upon  her  friends :  wliat  if  he 
boldly  retorted,  at  haphazard,  that  she 
herself,  BIra.  Warrener,  was  the  cause  ? 
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Violet  would  not  be  there  to  contradict 
him,  even  if  it  chanced  that  what  he 
said  was  inaccurate.  But  the  more  he 
thought  of  it  tile  more  he  considered  it 
probable  that  Mrs.  "Warrener  was  the 
cause.  He  had  seen  in  these  later  inter- 
views with  Violet  every  symptom  of  the 
girl's  being  devoted  heart  and  soul  to 
this  man  who  had  unwittingly  become 
his  rival  Of  Mr.  Drummond's  groat 
love  and  affection  for  Violet,  the  con- 
stant harping  on  the  memory  of  her 
that  ran  through  his  delirious  imagin- 
ings could  leave  no  manner  of  doubt,  if 
doubt  bad  at  any  time  beeu  possible. 
What,  then,  could  have  caused  the  girl 
to  take  so  desperate  a  step  as  that  of 
pretending  she  had  been  drowned,  in 
order  to  escape  for  ever  from  her 
friends  1  Mr.  Miller  was,  in  his  own 
estimation,  not  by  any  means  a  fooL 
He  knew  what  mothers  and  sietera  could 
become,  when  their  son  or  their  biotbei 
proposed  to  introduce  a  new  member 
into  the  family.  He  knew  the  jealousy 
of  women  ;  he  could  imagine  Bomething 
of  their  malign  ingenuity.  And  who 
could  possibly  he  gainst  this  inarriage 
between  Mr.  Drummond  and  Violet, 
unless  it  was  Mrs.  Warrener  herself)  and 
whose  interests  bat  hers  could  suffer  t 

"  And  so,"  argued  this  young  man 
with  himself,  in  great  bittemesa  of 
heart,  "  having,  by  some  means  or 
other,  made  the  giil  miserable,  having 
driven  her  from  all  her  friends  and 
made  an  outcast  and  a  wanderer  of  her, 
and  having  securely  locked  up  the  door 
so  that  no  one  should  come  in  to  share 
with  her  Drummond's  small  iuepme,  she 
turns  round  on  me  and  makes  ma  out 
to  be  the  cauce  of  all  this  mischief  and 
misery,  and  brings  accusations  against 
me  before  my  whole  family,  so  that  my 
own  mother  won't  speak  to  me !  By 
Jove,  this  must  be  set  straight ! " 

When  ho  went  up  to  Euston  Square 
on  that  Wednesday  evening,  he  had  the 
air  of  a  man  who  was  not  to  be  trifled 
with.  Moreover,  be  had  conned  over  a 
few  little  bits  of  rhetoric  with  which  to 
rebut  the  astounding  charges  that  had 
been  brought  against  him.  The  trial  of 
Warren  Hastings  was  nothing  to  thia,      J 
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fitr  Acton  IfocUi  was  there,  grave  and 
aOent :  he  yrould  saj  nothing  against  the 
jroang  man  until  he  had  been  heard. 
Mn.  WttneDer  was  there  too,  with  a 
greftt  anxiety  io  her  pale  and  gentle 
face.  Lady  North  was  the  third  figore 
in  tbe  aasemhleJ  coort;  none  of  her 
daughters  being  present. 

"  Although  I  am  not  represented  by 
catuu«l,"  the  young  man  was  beginning 
to  «»y  with  bitter  sarcasm,  when  he  was 
sternly  intemipted  by  Sir  Acton  North. 
"  This  is  not  a  subject  for  joking,  Mr. 
Hillar,"  said  he.  "Tell  me  at  once — 
b  my  daogbter  alive  t " 

"  Yea,"  was  the  simple  answer.  Mrs. 
Wunner  clasped  her  hands — ^thoro  was 
not  oae  there  who  loved  Violet  better 
(hui  she  did. 

"Wbereia  shel" 
"I  don't  know." 

An  otQtnous  frown  came  over  Sii 
Afton  Iforth's  forehead. 

*'Come,  air.  You  may  have  trifled 
«ilh  those  ladies ;  you  shall  not  trifle 
wiUiiiiia!" 

"  I  do  not  know  where  she  is,"  George 
idW  continued,  with  a  grand  air  of 
JBdifference ;  "  hnt  I  will  tell  you  where 
I  believe  her  to  be — I  boheve  she  is 
BOW  on  her  way  to  America.  And  if 
yon  vQI  listen,  I  will  tell  yoa  all  I  know 
abont  ber.  You  may  believe  the  atory  or 
not ;  I  cennot  help  it  if  you  don't.  But 
at  least  I  shall  try  to  show  to  these 
|~  ladiM  that  their  imagination  got  the 
batter  of  them  when  they  accused  mo 
ot  being  a  monster  of  deceit  and  cruelty, 
md  perhaps  they  will  acknowledge  that 
they  w«re  a  tritle  precipitate.  I  knew 
nollung  at  aU  about — about  Misa  North 
— bong  alive,  till  a  little  over  a  month 
ago.  There's  a  decorator-fellow  in  lie- 
geot  Street,  who  got  into  my  Club  on 
ib»  strength  of  hia  being  an  artist — I 
bdiere  be  was  an  artist  at  the  time — 
and  he  b<^n  talking  to  me  one  night 
about  a  mysterioits  sort  of  girl  who  was 
in  his  father's  place.  He  believed  she 
knew   some   one  in   the  Judxum.      I 

Iaakcd  her  name — he  said  it  was  Miss 
Main  j  and  the  coincidence  struck  me, 
for  I  remembered  that  schoolmistress. 
I  aolced  more  about  her;  some  things 


seemed  very  odd ;  I  thought  I  would 
go  and  Bee  her.  Well,  I  watched  her 
coming  out  of  the  shop  one  evening ; 
and  I  made  sure  it  was  Violet,  though 
she  was  closely  veiled.  I  watched  her 
once  or  twice ;  then  I  spoke  to  her.  It 
was  Violet — I  mean.  Miss  North.  Very 
wclL  I  was  a  little  taken  aback,  of 
course  ;  for  I  could  not  nnderatond  it ; 
but  she  said  she  wanted  everybody  to 
believe  she  was  dead — ahe  was  going 
away  liom  England,  she  said ;  and 
she  insisted  on  my  promising  not  to 
tell   a  human   being   that  I  bad  seen 

her " 

Here  the  young  man  coloured  soma. 

"  You  may  think  I  am  breaking  that 
promise ;  but.  you  aeo,  I  made  it  in  the 
expectation  that  I  could  reason  her  out 
of  all  this ;  and  then,  in  any  case,  what 
she  wanted  was  to  get  safely  away ;  and 
then,  when  you  ^1  seemed  to  know 
quite  well,  what  was  the  use  of  my 
refusing  to  speak  any  longer " 

These  somewhat  incoherent  reasons 
had  not  been  prepared  beforehand ; 
there  was  no  precision  of  language 
about  them,  iloreover,  the  young  man 
said  nothing  of  the  further  reason  that 
he  was  determined  to  have  no  mora 
personal  annoyance  over  a  matter  vrhich 
did  not  concern  him. 

"  Well,  I  gave  her  my  word  of 
honour  not  to  tell  you.  Perhaps  that 
was  wrong;  but  I  was  a  little  bit 
flustered :  and  I  wanted  to  gain  time. 
Then  she  said  she  had  pretended  to  be 
drowned  because  she  thought  she  was 
making  her  friends  miserable ;  and 
after  a  time  they  would  foiget  her. 
She  was  very  anxious  to  leave  Eng- 
land 1  could  see ;  but  when  she  aaked 
for  news  of  ail  of  you,  and  when  I  told 
h>;r  that  Mr.  Drummond  was  ill,  then 
she  would  not  go  until  ahe  had  news 
of  bis  getting  better.  I  had  to  go  to 
her  every  few  days  with  my  report; 
she  was  very  anxious.  I  don't  know 
whether  you  believe  all  that  I  am 
telling  you;  I  cannot  help  it  if  yoa 
don't;  but  I  am  telling  yoa  all  I  know; 
and  I  think  it  is  very  hard  that  I  should 
have  been  dragged  into  tbe  matter  >^^J 
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all ;  aud  tlien  get  nothing  but  angrj 
eospicions  for  my  paina," 
iV'Well?"  Mid  Sir  Aoton.  He  was 
piicing  up  and  down  oae  ead  of  the 
room,  hU  ha  add  lishiad  his  back. 
There  waa  scarcely  any  trice  of  agita- 
tion on  the  deeply-lined  face. 

«  Well,  that  13  all." 
"Eutwhatmada  her  leave  tbo  High- 
lands in    such  a    way  ? "    cried  Lady 
^oith.     "  Why  did  she  go  and  do  such 
a  thing  ?  " 

"  You  may  well  aak  why  1 "  said  Mr. 
Miller,  with  some  warmth.  "  You,  I 
aappoae,  were  quiyk  to  follow  Mrs,  War- 
rener  in  chaining  tho  whole  thing  upon 
me.  I  was  the  cause  of  it.  I  had  in- 
duced the  girl  to  come  to  London  ;  I 
had  concealed  thefactof  her  being  hero  ; 
I  had  inflicted  all  thi^  misery  on  her 
friends.  Perhaps  I  might  sui^est  an- 
other Tersion.  1  have  heard  liow  even 
very  amiable  women  can  treat  a  girl  who 
thinks  of  marrying  their  brother  or 
their  son.  I  knew  that  Violet  was  too 
piond  to  bring  dissension  into  any  family 
— to  go  anywhere  as  an  intruder.  Yes, 
I  will  tell  jou  my  version  of  it.  I  will 
confess  I  wanted  to  marry  Violet  too. 
I  found  I  had  no  chance  whatever  ;  she 
cared  more  for  Mr.  Drummond  than  for 
everybody  else  in  the  world ;  what  h^ 
thought  of  her  perhaps  Mrs.  Warrener 
can  tell  you.  I  believe  they  might  have 
been  married  now,  but  for  interference. 
When  I  first  saw  her,  about  a  month 
ago,  and  when  abe  talked  of  the  misery 
she  had  been  causing  her  friends,  I 
fancied  she  had  dreaded  entering  into 
this  marriage,  and  had  run  away  from  it 
at  all  costs  ;  but  I  discovered  afterwards 
that  she  thought  of  nothing  else  in  the 
world  but  Mr.  Drummond.  Verj-  well, 
then,  what  was  the  cause  of  her  misery  ? 
Jt'S«  was  the  cause  of  it  ?  And  who 
was  the  cause  of  all  tLis  suffering?" 

Ijidy  North  seized  the  young  man  by 
the  arm. 

'*  For  pity's  sake  !  "  she  said. 

He  turned  from  Sir  Acton,  to  whom 
he  Lad  been  appealing  ;  and  there  ha 
8BW  Mrs.  Warrener,  her  head  buried  in 
her  bands,  crying  most  bitterly.  It  was 
a  cruel  revenge  to  take  for  a  few  indig- 


nant words.  But  tlie  pale  little  worn 
pulled  herself  together ;  and  she  s 
thruuffh  her  sobs. 

"  God    forgive    ma  if    I    have  t 

wrong,"   she  said,    "  through  any  i    

take.  Hat  you  do  not  know  me  if  yoa 
think  my  home  was  not  as  open  to 
Violet  aa^as  my  heart  was.  I  lovod 
her  always.  I  shoiild  have  loved  her 
ten  times  more  if  she  had  married  my 
brother.  Mr.  Miller,  if  I  have  suspected 
you  wrongly,  I  beg  your  pardon." 

"  WelJ,"  said  he,  with  some  com punc- 
tion,  "  you  did  suspect  me  wrongly  ; 
for  you  see  how  I  was  dragged  into  this 
affair  through  no  wish  of  my  own.  And 
I  am  sorry  if  I  have  hurt  your  feelings, 
Mrs.  Warrener.  You  know  better  than 
anyone  else  wtiat  the  relations  between 
you  and  Violrt  were.  That  is  no  busi- 
ness of  mine." 

This  iutorruplion  had  but  little  interest 
for  Sir  Acton  North  ;  he  impatiently 
waited  until  these  esplanations  had  beoa  _ 
made ;  and  then  he  urged  the  youos 
maa  ta  continue,  and  tell  them  what^ 
further  steps  Violet  had  taken, 

"  She  sailed  for  America  on  Monday 
last,"  he  said,  simply. 
"  But  lor  what  part  i  " 
"I  don't  know." 
"You  don't  mean  to  say,"  said  Sir- 
Acton,  stopping  in  that  hurried  pacing, 
to  and  fro — "you   don't  mean  to  say 
that  she  has  left  this  country  altogethert 
without  leaving  the  least  trace  behind 
her ) " 

"That  waa  her  intention." 
"Oh,  it  is  monstrous;  it  is  inconceiv- 
able !     What  madness  has  possessed  the 
girll     And  yoa — you  might  have  told 

ua  a  week  ago " 

"  You  forget,"  said  the  younger  man, 
"  that  I  had  given  her  my  word  of 
honour  not  to  tell  you.  It  was  not  for 
ma  to  interfere.  I  did  my  best  to  atop 
her ;  but  when  I  saw  she  was  determined 
to  go  to  America — well,  a  girl  knowa 
her  own  business  best." 

"  What  is  the  name  of  those  people 
in  liegent  Streetl "demanded Sir ActoD, 
abruptly. 

"  Dowse  and  Son." 

"Do  you  know  where  they  live!"      ■ 
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"  lu  the  conutry  snraewhere.  They 
doa't  live  in  London,  thmigh  young 
Dowse  gives  himself  a  holiday  np  here 
occesionttlly.  If  yon  want  to  make 
inquiries  of  them,  yon  must  wait  till 
to-morrow." 

All  this  time  lire.  Warrener  had  been 
sitting  silent,  her  head  bent  down,  the 
•xpresaion  of  het  face  betraying  no  con- 
scioQsnees  of  what  was  going  on  around 
her.  Indeed,  her  thoughts  were  else- 
where— away  back  in  the  paat,  which 
(he  WBS  now  trying  to  read  by  a  new 
xnd  tenible  light.  If  George  Miller 
had  reaolved  tu  have  hia  revenge,  he  had 
BOW  sDcceeded  ;  il  horrible  fear  darkened 
thia  poor  woman's  heart,  and  she  scarcely 
ilued  bo  confess  to  herself  all  the  possi- 
biliri**  to  which  his  random  aceusation 
pointed.  That  accusation,  it  is  true, 
was  in  one  sense  wrong — even  prepos- 
terous. Tbst  she  should  have  interfered 
between  Violet  and  her  brother  through 
jealousy,  or  from  a  wish  to  protect  his 
small  income,  was  a  notion  tliat  might 
occur  to  a  business-like  yonng  man  like 
Ur.  Miller ;  not  to  her.  But  if  the  rest 
of  it  were  truel  If  she  bad  in  reality 
poisimed  these  two  minds  hy  her  inno- 
cent miarepreaentations  —  what  then  1 
Hsd  she  ruined  the  lives  of  the  two 
people  whom  she  held,  next  to  her 
own  dangbter,  most  dear  in  the  world  1 

She  rose,  pale  and  diitraitf,  to  bid 
tbem  good-bje.  She  was  sure  Sir  Acton 
would  tind  Violet.  He  would  let  her 
know  as  his  inquiries  proceeded.  Mr. 
UiUei  would  forgive  her  if  she  had  un- 
iDtentionally  wronged  her. 

Wben  iibe  reached  home,  she  did  not 
Bfa^  to  lake  off  her  bonnet  and  things  ; 
■be  went  straight  to  her  brother's  room. 
Bat  sh«  paused  at  the  door,  physically 
mwble  lo  go  farther.  Strange  tremblings 
parei^  throogh  her  irame  ;  she  caught  at 
ihe  handle  of  the  door  to  steady  herself ; 
B  giddiness  came  over  her  eyes.  She 
bird  to  form  some  notion  of  what  she 
woald  say  to  him  ;  and  she  could  not 
Ihe  one  great  yearning  of  her  soul  was 
to  e»ve  his  forgiveness  for  the  irrepar- 
tble  wiDDg  she  had  done. 

Sw  managed  to  open  the  door ;  he 

^      "       on  the    conch    apparently 
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asleep.  She  gently  shut  the  door 
hind  her  ;  and  stole  over  to  the  couch, 
and  knelt  down.  She  looked  at  the 
pale,  emaciated  hand  that  lay  helpless 
there ;  that  was  her  doing. 

He  had  been  half-awake.  He  turned 
round  and  regarded  her  with  some  snr- 
priae.     She  could  not  speak. 

"  What  is  the  matter,  Sarah  1  "  sdd 
he. 

She  only  took  the  thin,  white  hand, 
and  kissed  it  passionately,  and  burst 
into  tears.  Then  he  tried  to  raise  him- 
self a  bit,  and  a  strange,  solemn  look 
came  into  the  wasted  face. 

"It  was  all  a  dream,  then,"  he  said, 
with  resignation.  ■'  We  shall  never  see 
ber  again." 

"Oh,  James,  James!"  hia  sister  cried, 
with  passionate  grief  ■  "  it  will  break 
mj  heart  to  tell  yon  !  Violet  is  alive — 
it  was  indeed  she  who  broaght  you  the 
llowers— she  has  never  ceased  to  love 
yon^and- — and  perhaps  you  will  see 
her  again — but — how  can  I  look 
face !  And  you^ — how  can,  yon  ever 
forgive  ma — il^ — if  all  this  is  true — and 
it  looks  so  terribly  true  ! " 

His    eyes    were    troubled 
wildered  by  her  wild  speech ;  but  he;. 
sank  back  on  the  couch  with  a  sigh 

"  Violet  is  alive,  then,"  he  said  :  that 
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"  But  listen,  James,"  she  continued 
in  a  quick,  eager  way,  sometimes  inter- 
rupted by  a  sob ;  "  and  then  you  will 
forgive  me  if  you  can.  I  made  a 
terrible  mistake;  I  must  have  misled 
you  both  ;  I  thought  she  cared  all  along 
for  Kir.  Klillor,  and  that  they  had  only 
a  lover's  quarrel ;  and  now  I  am  sure  I 
was  altogether  and  terribly  wrong,  for 
here  she  has  been  in  London  all  thic 
time,  and  Mr.  Miller  himself  confesses 
that  she  has  loved  you  tdl  through  with 
her  whole  heart,  and  has  never  cared 
for  him  at  all.  And  now  I  see  it  ao 
clearly — I  he^ed  you  not  to  speak  to 
her,  to  give  her  a  chance,  for  I  knew 
she  was  proud  and  would  keep  to  her 
word  at  all  haiards;  and  she  would  ao 
re:idily  misconstrue  your  silence,  and 
your  looking  pMned  and  anxious " 
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"Sarah,"  said  her  brother,  raising 
himeelf  on  the  couch,  and  regarding 
her,  "  all  this  ia  very  wild  talking. 
You  accuse  youtaeif  needlessly.  You 
appear  to  think  that  all  the  relatioos 
between  Violet  and  me  were  managed 
by  yvn ',  and  that  through  some  mis- 
take you  managed  wrongly.  It  was  not 
so.  In  such  a  matter  I  could  not  have 
trusted  the  opinion  or  report  of  anyone, 
although,  of  co'irso,  you  were  Violet's 
iutima'^  friend,  and  you  knew  more 
about  the  waya  and  natural  wishes  of  a 
girl  than  I  did.  Don't  blame  yourself 
needlessly.  When  that  compact  between 
her  and  mo  waa  broken — it  was  only  the 
awakening  &om  a  dream,  the  vanishing 
of  a  rainbow — we  did  it  of  our  own  free 
will,  and  after  all  the  explanation  that 
was  nocoasary.  I  saw  her  looking  miser- 
able, and  I  coald  not  beor  that.  You 
spoka  of  a  lovers'  qnarrsl ;  of  her  agito- 
tioa  over  that  letter  from  young  MiUer 
— well,  what  could  he  more  likdy  1 " 

"  But  I  waa  wrong — I  am  sure  I  was 
terribly  wrong,"  his  sister  cried, 

"What  matter)"  he  continued, 
calmly.  "  I  did  not  go  by  your  judg- 
ment only ;  I  went  to  herself.  I  asked 
hor  if  she  was  harassed  or  troubled  by 
our  engagemeat,  and  that  slio  ahould  he 
free  if  she  wished.  And  then  I  remem- 
ber the  bright  and  grateful  look  with 
which  she  confessed  it  waj^  all  a  mistake 
— she  hold  out  her  hand  to  me — it  was 
the  first  time  for  days  I  had  seen  her 
look  happy.     That  was  enough." 

"  And  yet,"  said  Mrs.  Warrener, 
sadly  and  thoughtfully,  and  almobt  as  if 
she  wore  speakLig  to  herself — "  and  yet 
if  that  gladness  were  caused  by  some- 
thing elfe'l— if  she  behaved,  or  had 
befln  taught  to  believe,'  that  you  had 
only  a  friendly  affection  for  herl — it 
she  thought  she  waa  relieving  yoa  fronk 
an  obligation  that  was  becoming  daily 
more  painful — "  She  rose,  as  if  sha 
would  throw  off  the  burden  of  this 
thinking ;  her  lace  looked  haggard  and 
tired.  "Oh,  Violet,"  ahe  said,  "why 
did  you  go  away— without  a  word  I  " 

"  Where  has  sha  gone  1 "  Mr.  Drum- 
mood  aaked ;  yon  would  have  thought 
*  ~  waa  speaking  of  Amy,  who  had  gona 


to  spend  the  evening  with  a  neighbont 
of  theirs, 

"  To  America.  She  fancies  no  one 
knows  she  is  alive — no  one  but  Mr, 
Miller,  who  discovered  her  accidentally 
about  a  month  ago — and  she  made  him 
promise  to  keep  her  secret.  Imagine 
the  poor  girl  going  away,  out  to  that 
strange  country  all  by  herself,  without 
a  &iend  in  the  world,  and  all  because 
she  fancied  she  was  somehow  making 
you  miserable,  and  that  nothing  would 
cure  that  but  your  behoving  she  was 
dead.  There  ia  a  great  deal  that  is 
strange  and  unintelligible  in  all  this; 
but  to  my  dying  day  I  will  believa  that 
I  have  had  more  to  do  with  it  than  I 
can  dare  to  think  of  If  only  I  could 
see  Violet — for  five  minutes— if  I  could 
ask  her  one  simple  question — but  I 
know  the  answer  already.  That  gill 
has  loved  you  as  few  girls  have  ever 
loved  a  man ;  that  I  am  sure  of  now, 
wlion  it  is  too  late.  And  if  i  were  to 
see  her,  what  could  I  do  now  hut  go 
down  on  my  knees  before  her  and  beg 
for  her  forgiveness  1  She  would  give 
it  to  me,  I  know.  There  never  was 
anything  she  could  deny  her  friends, 
lint  now  if  ahe  is  lost  to  us  for  ever — 
if  wa  are  to  go  on  from  year  to  year 
thinking  of  her  as  a  stranger  and  a 
wanderer  in  soma  distant  part  of  the 
world — I  think  that  will  bo  worse  even 
tlian  when  we  thought  she  was  dead." 

"I  will  find  her,"  said  Mr.  Drum- 
mo  nd,  absently. 

She  looked  at  the  wasted  frame,  and 
the  helpless  arms ;  and  her  eyes  grew 
moist  again. 

"  I  will  find  her  when  I  get  well," 
he  continued,  speaking  slowly  and  at 
intervals,  "  I  have  never  had  anything 
to  do  in  my  life  ;  this  wiU  be  something. 
I  shall  have  done  a  good  work  when  I 
recover  Violet,  and  take  her  back  to  her 
friends  and  her  home.  It  is  a  strange 
tiling  to  think  that  I  shall  eae  her  again. 
Many  a  time,  in  walking  in  the  etreete, 
or  along  a  road,  I  have  eeen  in  the 
distance  the  figure  of  a  tall  girl ;  and  I 
have  wondered  what  I  should  say  and 
do  if  this  were  really  Violet 
along,  brought  bock  to  us  out  of 
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■  gtKve.  I  thoQght  of  thikt  many  a.  time. 
I  And  Jiow  I  shall  go  on  my  pilgrimage 
I   with  the  certainty  of  retLlly  seeing  her 

■  Mmft   day — of    taking  her    hand   and 

■  baanng  her  speak^not  as  a  mere 
I      ghostly  pictnre  in  a  dream,  Ijut  the  real, 

bright  madcap  Violet  of  old,  who 
troabled  us  sorely,  and  whom  we  loved. 
.  .  ,  And  wo  ehall  scold  her,  too,  for 
tli«Bfl  wild  pranks  ;  and  shall  we  not  he 
pnmd  of  her  when  we  bring  her  back — 
I  Uka  ■  king's  daughter — in  clothing  of 
■wrought  gold — with  gladness  and  re- 
jakiiig  1  But  there  will  be  no  wedding 
in  any  king's  palace  or  elsewhere  for 
hsr — enough  of  mischief  came  oat  of 
thinking  of  that  in  the  old  time.  We 
ihiD  hiug  her  back  only  to  the  fireside, 
and  to  Uie  old,  quiet  ways,  and  to  our 
Hmj^j*  It  is  nothing  to  cry  about, 
Ssnih;  it  is  a  thing  to  get  well  and 
stnog  for.  We  want  courage,  hope. 
amd  strength.  But  my  hands  don't 
kiok  Teiy  strong,  do  they  t " 

He  h^d  them  out  and  smiled.     She 
oonkl  not  see  them  for  her  tears. 


CHAPTER  XLUI. 

AT  LAST  ! 

Ir  is  ft  pale,  clear  morning  down  hero  in 
Berkshire.  A  f^nt  blue  mist  hangs 
•boot  the  black  and  distant  woods  i  but 
daaet  »t  hand,  in  the  garden  of  The 
Luuela,  the  sunshine  is  bright  enough 
Ob  the  wintry- looking  evergreens,  on  the 
berries  left  on  the  hawtborn-trees, 
the  gleaming  scarlet  bunches  on 
""  There  is  something  odd 

le  appearance   of  the  front  of 
is  it  that  the  hliads  of  all 
-windows  are  drawn  down!     There 
Ufa   about    the   place ; 
intense  stillness   broods   over 
both  hottae   and  garden. 

Bnt  by  and  by  the  figure  is  seen  of 
a  jrouoK  girl  who  cornea  slowly  along 
<ine  at  the  paths.  She  is  wandering 
idly  about  these  empty  grounds,  by  her- 
wl£  And  apparently  her  thoughts  are 
of  the  hrighteat,  for  there  is  a  sad 
look  in  her  eyes,  and  hei  checks  have 
healthful  brilliancy  of  a  young 
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girl's  complexion.  And  what  is  she 
saying  to  herself  J — 

"  They  ought  not  to  ask  ma  to  stay  ; 
I  shall  become  a  curse  to  them,  as  to 
everyone  with  whom  I  have  been  asso- 
ciated. I  have  never  meant  any  harm 
to  any  one  all  my  life  ;  but  misfortune 
goes  hand-in-hand  with  me,  and  misery 
is  the  only  gilt  I  have  to  offer  to  my 
friends.  It  is  better  I  should  be  away 
among  strangers.  That  poor  young  man 
— the  few  seconds  in  which  he  was 
sensible — why  did  he  beg  me  to  stay 
with  hia  mother  1  I  cannot  comfort 
her :  I  shall  only  bring  further  ill  to 
her  and  to  her  house." 

A  servant  comes  out,  and  says  a  word 
to  her ;  she  tums  and  goes  ia-doore. 
She  ascends  the  stairs  noiselessly ;  and 
as  she  goes  by  one  room  in  the  corridor 
she  seems  to  listen — but  what  is  ths  lue 
of  listening  when  only  the  awful  silence 
of  death  is  within  1  She  passes  onward 
to  a  further  room,  and  here  she  finds  a 
middle-aged  woman,  with  silvery  white 
hair,  sitting  mournfully  and  helplessly 
before  the  fire. 

"  My  child,  have  you  conaidered  t 
come  here,"  the  woman  says  in  a  trem- 
bling voice. 

The  girl  goes  over  to  her,  and  puta 
her  hand  in  the  outstretched  hand. 

"  Yes,  I  have  thought  about  it,"  is 
the  reply  uttered  in  a  low  voice. 
*'  You  have  been  very  kind  to  me — I 
woulddoanythingfor  you— butlcannot 
stay  in  England." 

"You  will  not  take  pilj  on  the 
empty  house,"  says  the  mother,  begin- 
ning to  cry  gently.  "  It  was  his  last 
wish.     You    would  be  a    daughter  to 

"  I  cannot — I  cannot,"  says  the  girl, 
almost  wildly.  "  You  don't  know  how 
— -how  I  bring  misfortune  to  my  ftienda, 
I  want  to  be  away — away  from  England 
— among  strangers.  I  shall  do  do  more 
mischief  then  to  those  I  love.  And  as 
for  you,  Mrs.  Dowse,  you  know  I  connot 
ever  be  to  you  what  you  have  lost ;  and 
I  should  only  remind  you  constantly  of 
your  great  trouble " 

*'  Am  I  hkely  to  forget  that,  ever  1 " 
she  says.  J 
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"But  in  ths  meantime  I  will  ata; 
■with  yon  for  a  week  or  two.  Then  you. 
must  leave  thia  house,  and  go  away  for 
a  time  :  Mr.  Dowse  has  already  spoken 
to  me  ahout  that  Will  you  come  out 
into  the  garden  now  !  the  freah  air  will 
do  you  good." 

She  only  shakes  her  head.  She  hea 
some  writings  in  her  lap,  over  which 
she  baa  been  poring  and  crying.  These 
are  some  of  poor  Teddie's  poetical 
flights  ;  and  his  mother  finds  in  them 
the  expression  of  tho  moat  tender  and 
beautiful  spirit  that  ever  breathed  upon 
the  earth. 

She  went  noiselessly  down  the  stair 
^ain,  intending  to  go  out  into  the 
garden ;  but  as  she  passed  along  the  ball, 
she  found  the  open  doorway  suddenly 
darkened  by  the  tall  figure  of  a  man. 
She  boked  up  with  a  vague  alarm  j 
then  she  uttered  a  slight  cry,  and  would 
have  retreated.  But  the  next  moment 
the  old  instinct  prevailed ;  she  went 
quickly  forward,  her  face  upturned  ;  and 
she  found  his  arms  close  round  her. 

"  Violet,  my  girl ! "  said  this  tall  man, 
struggling  to  retain  bis  composure, 
though  his  voice  was  shaken.  "Yoa 
have  come  back  to  us,  after  all !  What 
•has  been  the  meaning  of  all  this " 

Her  heart  was  beating  so  wildly  that 
she  could  not  answer.  There  waa  a 
strange  joy  ovorSooding  her  soul.  All 
the  gloomy  fancies — the  desperate  desire 
to  forsake  her  friends  and  become  a 
wanderer— seemed  to  have  disappeared 
the  moment  she  met  her  lather's  eyea 
and  found  his  arms  inclosing  her.  Tha 
world  bad  come  back  to  her,  when  sha 
had  been  persuading  herself  she  was 
scarcely  of  it.  There  was  not  a  thought 
now  of  her  being  a  misery-bringer. 

"  Come,"  said  he,  "  let  me  see  you. 
Let  mo  see  what  yoii  are  like  after  all 
this  terrible  business." 

He  disengt^ed  bur  from  him,  and 
held  her  at  a  short  distance  ;  the  light 
entering  under  the  narrow  veranda  fell 
full  upon  her  face,  and  showed  how 
sadly  worn  and  pale  it  was. 

"You  have  not  been  happy,  Violet. 
Why  did  you  go  away  1  Why  did  yon 
'o  leave  usl" 


Then  he  suddenly  recollected  himsalC  J 
He  had  independenlly  arrired  at  the 
same  decision  as  Mr.  Dnimmond.  If 
this  wayward  girl  were  ever  to  ba 
brought  back  to  them,  they  should  ask 
her  no  questions.  She  should  return 
on  her  own  terms ;  it  was  enough  that 
they  were  to  get  her  back  at  all. 

"  No,  Violet,"  said  he,  "  I  won't  asb 
you  any  questions." 

"  Let  us  go  outside,"  she  said,  in  a 
low  voice.  "  Do  you  know  he  is  dead  1 " 

"  Yes.  The  foreman  at  the  worlca 
told  mo  this  morning." 

They  passed  out  into  the  garden ;  she 
had,  as  of  old,  taken  his  arm,  but  her 
hand  trembled  much,  and  she  was  not 
so  firm  and   upright  in   her   walk   as 

"  Papa,  do  they  all  know  J "  she  asked, 
her  face  bent  on  the  ground. 

"  Yes,  certainly,  Violet ;    how  could 

you but  no,  no  !     What  you  did  was 

doubtless  quite  right.  You  had  your 
reasons.     You  were  quite  right" 

Ue  stammered,  and  looked  embar- 
rassed. He  was  so  glad  to  see  his 
daughter  again  that  he  would  forgive 
everything,  and  ask  no  questions,  as 
he  had  promised.  Nevertheless,  the 
inexplicable  character  of  her  conduct 
haunted  him,  and  continnally  provoked 
him  into  "whys"  and  "hows." 

"They  all  know!  Mrs.  Warrener, 
too  1 "  she  said. 

"  Yes,  certainly." 

"And  I  have  made  thom  suffer,  and 
you  a  great  deal;  and  now  it  has  all 
come  to  nothing,"  she  said,  sadly. 
"  There  is  no    use  in    my  going  away 

"  In  yoai  going  away  ! "  he  cried,  in 
dismay.  "  Of  course  you  are  not  going 
away,  Violet.  Now  we  have  caught 
yon,  we  sha'n't  let  you  slip  from  us  again. 
You  are  going  hack  with  us,  Violet 
And  what  a  chance  it  was! — we  were 
told  you  hod  left  on  Monday." 

"I  was  to  have  done  so,"  she  an- 
swered, simply,  "  but  Mr.  Dowse  per- 
suaded me  to  stay.  His  wife  was  in 
such  a  terrible  way  when  Mr.  Edward 
died;  we  thought  sha  wouldn't  get 
over  it" 
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Sir  Acton  began  to  feel  a  great  pity 
for  thaie  people,  whom  he  had  never 
seen.  He  was  not  a  very  ajmpathetic 
tcu),  ui<l,  in  any  cose,  ho  would  have 
had  litUe  in  common  with  Mr.  Edward 
I>owm ;  hut  he  could  see  very  plainly 
tiiat  but  for  the  death  of  that  young 
man,  be.  Sir  Acton,  would  almost  cer- 
Uinly  have  never  seen  his  daughter 
again  io  this  world ;  aud  now  his  grati- 
tude took  the  form  of  compasaiou  for 
Uie  saryirors. 

"  Yes,  1  am  very  sorry  for  these  poor 
people,"  eaid  he,  "  very  sorry.  You 
most  do  what  you  can  for  them,  Violet. 
But,  in  the  fiiet  phice,  you  know  you 
auisi  come  at  once  and  pay  ua  a  short 
Tiait — BTen  if  you  rim  back  here  after- 
vsrda — just  to  show  the  girls  you  are 
lUve^  and  then  they  will  feel  safe  in 
fOttiDg  off  their  mourning." 

"Oh,  no,  no,  papa!"  she  cried, 
ilimikiiig  ^ck  so  that  she  even  with- 
dn«r  her  hand  from  his  arm ;  "  I  can 
ttCVflr  go  hack  like  that.  I  have  done 
too  mach  harm.  I  should  be  ashamed 
ta  meet  anyone  I  used  to  know  ! " 

"They  will  forget  all  that !  "  said  he, 
nfaeme&tly ;  "  tbey  wilt  be  delighted  to 
CM  yon,  Tiolet.  Uat  what  did  you 
mean  by  imuiing  away  in  that  fashion 
vitboot  telling  us  first  what  was  the 
matter  I — eh  1  Why  didn't  you  come  to 
mal  Well,  never  mind  that;  I  shaVt 
a«k  any  questions.  Dut — but  if  you 
ban  any  explanations  or  queBtiona--  ■  ■' ' 

He  had  never  departed  from  this  old 
conviction  that  women  had  a  secret  code 
of  feelingB,  and  sentimente,  and  opinions 
amongst  themselves,  which  no  man  could 
hope  to  understand.  He  knew  there 
vaa  a  mystery  about  this  affair  which  it 
Waa  no  use  his  trying  to  solve. 

"Violet,"  Baid  he,  wilh  some  emhar- 
laacDicnt,  "  when  the  foreuiau  told  me 
thia  morning  you  were  still  down  here, 
I — I  thought  you  might  perhaps  like  to 
■•«  one  of  your  old  friends.  I  telegraphed 
Id  Mrs.  Warranet — " 

The  girl  began  ia  look  alarmed. 

"  — In  (act,  she  came  down  with  me. 
1\'aald  you  like  bi  see  her  I" 

;?t"  the  girl  was  begiuuing  to  say, 
interrupted  her. 

Violet,  she  is  here.     She  is 


ind 

>a;        , 

lerving;^^^ 
e  walt^H 

aoseat  ^^% 


down  in  the  road.     She  is  most  anxious  1 
to  see  you  ;  for  it  appears  she  had  si 
thing  to  do  with  your  going  away,  and 
she  wishes  to  makeexplanationatoyoa; 
she  seeme  very  sorry," 

"Very  well,"  said  the  girl,  nerving  J 
herself,  "I  will  see  her.     Shall  we  w  "■ 
down  to  the  gate,  papat" 

Bat  this  did  not  suit  hia  purpose  a 
all.  He  wanted  to  leave  the  two  women 
together.  Of  course  they  had  their 
secrets,  their  sentintenls,  their  occult 
reasons ;  how  could  he  aid  in  this  eso- 
teric interview  ?  So  ha  bade  Violet  wait 
in  the  garden,  where  there  were  paths 
among  the  laurels  and  other  evergreens 
fitted  for  quiet  talking,  while  he  went 
down  to  the  road  to  fetch  the  anxioos 
and  trembliDg-heartod  little  woman,  who 
was  walking  to  and  fro  there. 

When  Mrs.  Warrecer  came  up  into 
this  garden,  she  came  alone ;  and  for  a 
time  she  did  not  see  Violet.  But  sud- 
denly the  girl  appeared,  and  went  forward 
to  her,  calmly  and  sadly,  with  her  eyes 
cast  down.  Was  this  the  bright  and 
daring  Violet  of  old  1  A  throb  of  pain 
went  through  the  heart  of  her  visitor. 

"  Violet,"  swd  Mrs.  Warrener,  timidly, 
and  she  was  trembling  not  a  little,  "I 
am  not  surprised  that  you  did  not  wish  . 
to  see  me.     I  have  done   you  a  great  J 
injury." 

But  this  strange  reserve  between  these  -I 
two  could  not  continue.  Were  they  both  J 
eager  for   forgiveness    that  they  stood  ] 
apart,  each  waiting  for  the  other's  ap-  i 
proach  to  the  old  kindness  1     The  next  I 
minute  Mis.  Warreuer  had  caught  the  j 
girl  in  her  arms,  and  had  liidden  hei  I 
face   in  her   bosom,   whilst  she   was  \ 
sobbing   out   there,  ia   passionate  i 
cents,  the  long   story  of  her    terrible  I 
midt  ike  and  all  its  consequences,  with,  ( 
her  present  professions  of  penitence,  i 
prayers  for  forgiveness.     Much  of   oil 
this  startled  Violet,  and  even  frightened 
her.     Was  it  true,  then,  that  when  they 
first  heard  of  her  being  in  London  they 
imagined  she  had  run  away  to  rejoin 
George  Miller!     No,  she  knew  one  at 
least  who  had  not  believed  that  of  her. 

"  And  when  you  see  him,  Viola'  " 
her  friend  was  saying  in  rather  a  wiia  J 
way,  "  when  you  come  to  see  him,  and  I 
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eee  wliat  a  wreck  has  been  made,  will 
you  bs  able  to  j'orgive  me  then  1  That 
ia  all  my  doing  too.  He  vas  a  changed 
loan  &om  tlie  moment  we  believed  you 
were  drowned  ;  he  thought  or  nolhing 
else  but  that ;  it  waa  those  long  mid- 
night walks  in  the  rain  tmd  cold  that 
brought  on  (he  fever." 

"  Ha  has  auiiered  all  that  for  me,"  the 
girl  murmured,  almost  to  horeelf.  Sbe 
had  no  thought  of  what  ehe  aleo  had 
borne. 

"But  now — but  now,  Violet,"  eiud 
bet  friend,  looking  up  to  her  face,  with 
tender  and  beeeeching  eyes,  "  it  will  he 
all  different  now,  and  there  will  bo  no 
Inoie  danger  of  these  terrible  miaunder- 
atandings.  I  will  tell  him  why  you 
looked  glad  when  you  broke  off  the 
engagement ;  I  wUl  tell  him  why  you 
went  away  from  us  ;  he  will  underatand 
how  well  one  woman  has  loved  him,  if 
another  has  nearly  wrecked  his  life. 
Oh,  Violet,  I  couJd  have  believed  any- 
thing of  your  unselfiahnesB,  but  thia — 
well,  a  man  ought  to  be  content  with 
Ufa  who  haa  been  ehown  Buch  devotion." 
"  If  you  don't  mind,  Mrs.  'Warrener,'* 
aaid  the  girl,  calmly,  "  I  thick  perhaps 
I  had  better  make  these  explanations 
myself.     I  will  write  to  him." 

The  other  remained  eilent,  the  teare 
running  down  her  face.  She  felt  the 
rebuke,  although  Violet  had  meant  no 
rebuke.  All  that  the  girl  had  intended 
to  convey  was  that  henceforth  it  might 
bo  better  if  she  spoke  direct  to  this 
man,  and  alone,  about  such  matterB  as 
concerned  their  two  selves. 

_"  Then  you  will  write  to  him  soon )  " 
said  Mrs.  Warrener,  piteouely  j  "and 
you  will  coma  and  see  ub  Boon,  Violet  1 
I  am  80  ausious  to  have  all  this  miBery 
undone  and  atoned  for,  as  fat  as  that  is 
posaible  now  ;  you  will  come  and  help 
ufi  to  make  it  up  to  him  J  As  for  youiaelf, 
I  can  only  hope  you  will  forgive  me  in 
time.  And,  if  it  is  not  loo  late,  Violet, 
I  shall  nee  you  both  get  back  to  your 
old  selves,  and  we  may  go  to  the  High- 
lands again  this  year." 
The  girl  shuddered. 
"  No — no,"  she  said,  "  that  would  be 
too  terrible." 

"  Then  to  the  pouth ) "  said  her  friend. 


with  some  desperate  effort  at  cheerful- 
nesB.  "  Perhaps  the  south  would  be 
better  for  him  I — and  then,  as  soon  as 
be  is  quite  well,  you  shall  have  no  more 
of  my  intrusion,  Mr.  Miller  said  some- 
thing the  other  day  about  sisterB  aiid< 
mothers — and  their  jealousy;  you  shaUl 
not  have  to  fear  my  jealousy.  I  hayflj 
enjoyed  my  brother's  society  for  a 
many  years ;  it  is  time  I  gave  up 

place  to  another " 

"  But  not  to  me,  then,"  said  the  girV 
quickly,  and  yet  with  something  of  sad- 
ness in  her  tone.  "It  is  no  use  out 
talking  of  anything  like  that.  When 
your  brother  gets  well,  and  goes  away, 
it  is  you  who  must  go  with  him." 

"But  you  are  coming  to  see  him, 
Violet  1 "  the  pale  little  woman  cried  in 
dismay;  "you  are  coming  to  live  with 
UB  again  1  You  will  give  us  the  chance 
of  t^ing  to  atone  for  what  is  past  t  ' 

"  Yes,  1  will  come  and  see  bint,"  said 
Violet,  calmly,  "  in  a  day  or  two.  Then 
I  must  return  here.  Afterwards^ — well, 
that  baa  to  be  settled  yet." 

Mrs.  Warrener  could  not  understand 
why  Violet  spoke  thus.  Was  it  not  a 
simple  matter  to  restore  the  old  state  of 
things,  so  soon  as  Mr.  Drummond  got 
well  i  The  girl  spoke  as  if  she  were 
about  to  fultU  some  doom  of  perpetual 
banishment  from  all  she  had  ever  known 
and  loved. 

So  it  was  arranged,  before  Sir  Acton 
and  Mrs.  Warrener  left,  and  after  a  brief 
word  with  Mr.  Dowse,  who  was  indoors, 
that  Violet  should  go  up  to  her  fathet'e 
bouse  on  the  following  Saturday,  and  go 
over  to  visit  her  friends  in  the  south  in 
the  evening,  In  the  meantime,  she  pro- 
mised Mrs.  Warrener  she  would  write  a 
letter  to  Mr.  Drummond. 

It  was  a  long  letter,  of  which  no  word 
shall  be  spoken  here.  To  the  invalid, 
lying  there  on  bis  couch,  haunted  by 
.  dreams  of  the  past  and  all  that  might 
have  been,  it  was  a  sacred  revelation, 
which  no  eye  but  his  ever  read.  It  was 
the  story,  told  in  tender  pbraaes  enough, 
but  loyally  honest  and  outspoken  as  the 
soul  of  her  who  penned  it,  of  the  simple, 
sincere,  and  enduiing  love  that  filled 
a  woman's  heart — of  a  love  that  waa 
likely  to  remain  there  until  the  pulscB 
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of  the  heart  itself  wore  stilled  by  the 
g«nU«  hand  of  death. 

And  thsD  that  night.  She  was  to  be 
OTer  At  eight  o'clock;  but  he  had  a 
aeecet  Ikncy  she  might  come  before  the 
time  ;  and  as  he  sate  up  on  the  couch, 
his  back  propped  by  a  cnahion,  he  pre- 
tsaded  to  be  taUdng  cheerfully  to  his 
aster  and  niece ;  but  he  was  in  reality 
listening  foe  the  soacd  of  wheels  outside. 
Ifany  a  time  he  had  listened  in  like 
manaer,  even  when  he  knew  that  his 
r  &Dciea  were  all  in  vain ;  and  many  a 
time,  though  he  mourned  for  her  ae 
dead,  he  hod  intagLned  the  door  to  open, 

^^x^A  he  had  seen  a  vision  of  the  fair 
yoong  girl  entering,  with  her  ehy  smile, 
har  tender  eyes,  her  gracioiia  presence. 
W«8  it  now  a  real  fleah-and-blood 
Tiolot  that  was  coming — no  phantom 
boxa  the  shadowy  halla  of  Death,  hut 
Violet  herself,  the  frank,  generous, 
«oiiiag«onB  girl  who  had  won  the  heart 
at  all  the  sailors  on  board  the  Sr:a-ryot  I 
"I  wish,"  gjud  he,  seriously,  to  his 
ttster,  "  I  wish  there  was  none  of  that 
onlbiuuled  green  in  this  dressiDg-gown. 
She  always  hated  green  in  any  costume." 
"She  won't  think  about  your  coslnme, 
I  imagine,"  his  sister  said,     "  Perhaps 

SI  would  like  a  white  tie,  since  a  young 
7  is  coming  to  sup  with  you  J  " 

"  A  white  lie  J  No,"  he  said,  absently 
(ha  waa  really  counting  the  minutes  as 
I  ilu^  passed,  and  listening  intently),  "  I 
do  not  know  what  impressioDs  are 
podoced  by  a  white  tie  ;  but  they  are 
r  laal  aad  mysterious.  ...  If  yon  meet 
a  waita  in  the  street,  you  cannot  tell 
wlio  he  is ;  but  his  face  haunts  you. 
...  You  know  Ihere  ia  something 
wanting  to  complete  the  portrait — you 
codM  identify  him  if  that  were  present. 
A  butler  out  of  livery  in  the  street  ia  a 
veijKtnDge- looking  person — the  dignity 
of  hia  manner  is  irreconcilable  with  a 
blUyDock  hat " 

He  looked  again  at  his  watch,  hanging 
npm  th«  waU.  It  was  a  tritle  past  the 
tHltlioiLr. 

"  Bow  long  is  it  since  Violet  was  over 
ham  t  "  ha  aaked. 


"  About  six  months  now,"  said  Mrs.  J 
Warrener. 

"  A  great  deal  has  happened  in  that 
half  year.  It  seems  longer  than  half- 
a-year — there  is  so  much  distance  in  it, 
the  sense  of  distance  you  get  from 
death.  Violet  has  been  quite  close  by 
all  this  time  ;  and  yet  she  seems  to  he 
coming  back  to  us  f^om  a  far  country — 
farther  away  than  any  on  the  other  aide 
of  the  sea — and  one  oould  almost 
imagine  she  will  look  strange  and  un- 
familiar  " 

He  stopped ;  for  they  could  hear 
outside  the  sound  of  wheels  approaching. 
Presently  that  sound  ceased.  Amy 
Warrener  jumped  up,  and  flew  out  of 
the  room  ;  her  mother  followed  her. 
James  Drummond  was  left  alone. 

And  now  he  looked  at  the  door  ;  for 
ho  knew  who  would  open  it  next.  He 
was  weak  and  ill ;  perhaps  that  was 
why  the  wasted  frame  trembled  so. 
Then  the  door  was  gently  opened  ;  and 
Violet,  tall,  pale,ber  eyes  streaming  with 
tears,  appeared.  For  an  instant  she 
stood  motionless,  trying  to  collect  her- 
self before  approaching  the  invalid;  but 
the  first  glimpse  she  got  of  the  shattered 
wreck  lying  before  her  cansed  her  to 
utter  a  quick,  sharp  cry  of  agony,  and 
she  threw  herself  on  her  knees  beside 
him,  and  wound  her  arms  round  him, 
for  the  first  time,  as  she  ciied,  in  the 
bitterness  of  her  heart— 

"  My  darling,  my  darliog,  it  is  not 
too  late  % " 

"  No,  not  tcfo  late,"  he  answered, 
solemnly.  "Whether  it  be  in  this  world, 
or  in  the  greater  world  that  lies  ahead. 
....  Violet,  give  me  your  hand." 

She  raised  herself  for  a  moment,  and 
their  eyes  were  fixed  on  each  other — his 
clear,  and  calm,  and  earnest ;  hers 
troubled,  and  dark,  and  full  of  an 
agonised  tenderness.  Ue  held  out  his 
right  hand  to  her  :  and  she  placed  her 
right  hand  in  his ;  and  there  was  no 
need  of  any  further  words  between 
those  two,  then  or  thereafter,  during  J 
the  time  that  was  left  to  them  to  bB| 
together. 
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Uaiiolv  any  port  of  ancient  life 
1,0  oiler  so  many  poinLa  of  contact  and 
living  interest  to  ihe  modema  aa  Greek 
oratory,  whether  we  conaider  tbo  im- 
portance of  the  Bocial  and  political  con- 
I  flicts  in  the  midst  of  which  it  aioee  and 
was  developed,  or  the  literary  effect  uf 
the  prose  atyle,  first  perfected  by  the 
earlier  Greek  orators,  handed  on  to 
Cicero,  and  by  him  transmitted  to 
modem  literature.  When  thinking  of 
Greek  art,  we  are  apt  commonly  to  fgr- 
get  Gi'eek  proae,  and  to  dwelt  most  on 
Greek  sculpture  and  Greek  poetry.  Of 
the  enduring  inHuenceof  Greek  acnlpture 
it  is  needless  to  speak.  The  influence  of 
Greek  poetry  is  perhaps,  in  its  larger 
effects,  mare  traceable  in  the  spiritthan  in 
the  form  of  the  moat  importuot  modem 
works  of  the  same  order,  for  the  deli- 
cate mnGJcal  effects  of  metre  pass  away 
with  the  life  of  the  language  in  whieh 
they  are  bom.  But  the  broader  and 
simpler  harmoniea  of  proae  rhythm  are 
not  so  easily  lost,  and  these,  as  first 
appreciated  and  elaborated  by  the 
Greeka,  must  live  in  the  ears  of  men 
BO  long  as  they  continue  to  apeak  or 
write  proae  with  any  aense  of  beauty. 
There  is  a  mote  obvious  affinity  between 
Deiuosthenea  and  Burke  than  between 
.dischylus  and  Goethe, 
p  The  book  before  na  is  the  more  wel- 

come,  aa   the   important  subject  with 
which  it  deals  has   not  hitherto  met 
j         with  a  comprehensive  treatment  at  the 
I       hands  of  any  English  achotar.  Mr.  Jebh 
I       is  primarily  concerned  with  Uie  form 
I       of  the  early  Greek  oratory ;   in  other 
I        worda,  as  he  constantly  repeats,  with 
the  development  of  Greek  prose  in  the 
hands   of    the   Greek   orators.       "The 
oiKtorical  branch  of  Attic  proae,"  to 
quote  his  preface,  "has  a  more  direct 

,  '  Tbf    MUc    OntloTfi,    from   Antigen   to 
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and  more  fruitful  relation  to  the  set 
ral  development  than  moilern  analogia 
wonki  enggest.  To  trace  the  course  o 
Athenian  oratory  froui  its  beginnings 
as  an  art  to  the  days  of  its  decline  ia, 
necessarily,  to  sketch  the  history  of 
Greek  prose  expression  in  its  most 
widely  influential  form,  and  to  show 
how  this  form  was  affected  by  a  series 
of  causes,  political  or  social."  Secondly, 
the  hook  ia  intpnded  "to  supply  an  aid 
to  the  particular  study  of  the  Attic 
orators  before  Demosthenes,"  a  eeparate 
and  minute  treatment  being  given  only 
to  Autiphon,  Andocides,  Lysias,  Iso- 
cralea,  and  Isaeus.  "The  period  thus 
specially  determined,"  adds  Mr.  Jebb, 
"  has  more  than  a  correspondence  with 
a  practical  need  :  it  has  an  inner  unity, 
resting  on  grounds  which  are  stated  in 
the  introduction,  and  which  are  illus- 
trated at  each  stage  of  the  subsequent 
inquiry." 

No  one  who  ia  acquainted  with  the 
general  qualities  of  Mr.  Jebb'a  scholar- 
ship, his  striking  rhetorical  power  and 
command  of  expression  both  in  the 
classical  languages  and  in  English,  will 
be  surprised  at  his  having  chosen  eo 
congenial  a  theme.  On  taking  up  the 
book  we  were  prepared  for  much  deli- 
cate insight  into  the  varieties  of  style, 
and  much  brilliant  handling  of  the 
Greek  originals,  and  we  were  not  dis- 
appointed. The  work  is  that  of  a 
scholar  with  a  rare  appreciation  of 
language  and  a  noble  enthusiasm  for 
Greek.  The  aco])e  of  Mr.  Jebb's  book 
is  a  different  one  from  that  of  Blaas's 
AUiidie  B«redfamieif;  one  of  those  ad- 
mirable handbooks  the  production  of 
which  is  a  main  characteristic  of  modem 
German  scholarship.  He  does  not  aim 
at  such  fulness  of  detail  aa  Blase,  or  at 
such  a  workmanlike  completeness.  Had 
he  done  so,  he  would  probably  have 
lightened  away  a  great  number  of 
For  treatises  like  that  of  Blassfl 
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are  addressed  to  Bcholars  anlj,  and  what 
thoy  gain  in  Bolidity,  falnees,  clearneaB, 
and  breadtli  of  conception,  they  lose  in 
geQenl  attracttvenees  and  effeut  Mr. 
Jebb's  lum  ia  to  produce  a  book  acces£- 
iblo  to  the  general  literary  public  aa  welt 
ai  to  stodentB  of  Greek.  Ilia  attitude 
ia  aa  much  tbnt  of  the  modem  literary 
critic  as  of  the  professional  scholar. 
And  hia  literary  gif^  are  sach  as  entirely 
to  justify  bis  adopting  this  point  of  \kv;. 
His  style  is  elaborate  and  iiistiii>;mehed, 
and  the  trauaUtions  from  the  Greek 
with  which  the  book  abounds  are  clas- 
sical, and  often  brilliant.  And,  as  might 
be  expected,  many  int«iestiiig  sugges- 
tians  are  thrown  out  in  the  couise  of 
I   tfaa  discnseion. 

A  minute  examination  of  the  details 
of  tbe  subject,  and  of  hit.  Jebb's  treat- 
Bent  of  them,  'would  be  out  of  place  in 
these  pages,  and  ne  therefore  propose 
to  do  no  more  than  follow,  with  such 
leauu'ks  as  may  be  suggested,  the  main 
idea  which  he  endeavours  to  work  out. 

"  Tbe  rdatioQ  between  ancient  oratory 
and  ancient  prose,  philosophical,  histori- 
cal, or  literary,"  says  Mr.  Jebb,  *'  ia 
Mocmaiily  of  the  closest  kind.  Hence 
ovr  otifartnnate  word  '  oratory,'  with  its 
arlHtniy  and  perplexing  associationf,  is 
a  atuding  impediment  to  clearness  of 
"  w.  The  proposition  will  be  more 
dent  if  it  is  stated  thus  :  In  Greek 
man  antiquity,  that  prose  which 
"ten  with  a  Tiew  to  being  spolcxm 
I  tbe  closest  relation  with  that 
iHiich  was  written  with  a  view  to 
Hence  the  historical  study 
iiatory  has  an  interest  wider 
r  than  that  which  belongs  to 
Idj  of  modem  oratory.  It  is  that 
*  tttidy  by  which  the  practi(»l  politics  of 
astjijnity  are  brought  into  immediat« 
csDn«ction  with  ancient  literature." 
Hero  we  'are  brought  directly  upon  the 
chanict«nstic  attribute  of  Greek  lit«ra- 
tan;  its  constant  and  living  relation  to 
Ute  apoken  word.  We  often  merely 
read  where  the  Greeks  talked  or  recited. 
Greek  poetiy  was  half  music,  meant  for 
sii^l^g  or  recital  on  or  off  the  stage ; 
^Jmyio  instriuncut  of  Greek  philoso- 
^^^^^Htoecolatioii  waa  talking,  and  its 


best  literary  exposition  the  diilogne: 
even  the  best  Greek  history  is  peue- 
trated  by  the  influence  of  poetiy  and 
rhetoric,  and  the  form  of  the  prose 
period  was  determined  by  the  exigencies 
ofcnltivatedspeaking.  Theproseperiod, 
to  be  perfect,  had  to  appeal  directly  or 
indirectly  to  the  ear,  and  thus  (to  quote 
Mr.  Jebb  again)  "ancient  oratory  is  a 
line  art,  an  art  regarded  by  its  cultivatora 
and  by  the  public  as  analogous  to  sculp- 
ture, to  poetry,  to  painting,  to  music, 
and  to  acting.  This  character  is  common 
to  Greek  and  lEomau  oratory,  but  it 
originated  with  the  Greeka,  and  waa 
only  acquired  by  the  Eomans." 

In  taking  up  this  ground.  Mi.  Jebb 
is  only  insietmg  on  the  obvioos  facta 
which  force  themselves  upon  the  notice 
of  any  student  of  antiquity.  We  ate 
not  always  able  to  agree  with  him  in 
the  details  of  tlie  arguments  with 
which  he  supports  his  position,  but  we 
follow  him  in  the  main  with  pleasuie 
and  Rssent  But  when  he  goes  ou  to 
draw  out  a  supposed  analogy  between 
Greek  oratory  and  Greek  sculpture,  hia 
treatment  of  the  subject  becomes,  wa-. 
think,  less  clear,  and  consequently  lesa^ 
happy.  To  bring  out  hia  point,  Mc* 
Jebb  starts  by  comparing,  in  some  of 
tlieir  main  features,  the  characteris- 
tics of  Attic  as  opposed  to  modem 
oratory.  "The  broadest  character- 
istic of  modem  oratory,  as  compared 
with  ancient,  is  the  predominance  of  a 
sustained  appeal  to  the  understand- 
ing. .  .  .  Long  and  elaborate  chaijis  of 
reasoning,  or  expositions  of  compUcated 
fact«,  hare  been  the  very  essence  ol  the 
great  efforts  and  triumphs  of  modem 
(English !)  oratory ;  tbe  imagery  and  the 
pathos  heighten  the  effect,  but  would  go 
a  very  little  way  if  the  understanding  of 
the  hearers  had  not,  in  the  first  place, 
been  convinced."  Is  this  so!  The 
English  are  very  piobably  less  emotional, 
less  susceptible  to  temporary  excito- 
ment,  than  the  Greeks  and  Homana; 
but,  mulatU  TnidandU,  the  main  ellecta 
and  the  main  requirements  of  oratory,  as 
sncb,  seem  to  us  to  be  the  same  all,  tbe 
world  over.  The  orator  works  to  a  certain 
extent,  of  course,  by  his  appeal  to  the 
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tuft^pwl  to  UiB  foeUngB . 
ahnjs  wili  be  a  difference  between 
Larmg  one's  feelings  moved  by  e!o- 
qomce  and  one's  reason  convinced  by 
aignmeiit.  It  wonid  be  true  to  say  that 
speaking,  in  Ihe  modem  conditions  of 
life,  haa  fax  less  influence  than  writing ; 
that  is  only  Bajiog  that  we  have  lees  need 
of  (HatesB  and  oratory  than  the  ancients. 
BniwhoraoiBkiiy  doee  move  ns,  it  moves 
BB  ■■  it  did  the  Uieeka  and  Komans,  by 
lisiBgtng  into  pionmience,  not  those 
&ct^  or  paxte  of  focts,  which  convinco 
&B  mnom,  bat  thosa  which  appeal  to 
the  monl  anotioouL  The  oratoi  Btill 
^eaka  to  the  ear  and  the  feelings,  not 
to  tbe  osdentandtcg'and  the  eye.  And 
wbaerei  this  is  done  we  find,  bo  far,  a 
a  to  the  Greek  feeling  and  method. 
mple,  barmonionf,  and  impa^ioned 
la  still  the  natnral  growth  of  the 
I  oiatorieal  habit.  Mr.  Bright 
biy  the  gKktest  of  living  English 
,  and  ceitamly  r>o  other  living 
ontot  has  his  sinceri^  and 
J  of  style.  The  natnnl  cun- 
k  (tf  ontoiy  are  much  the  same 
■e  among  the  Greeks.  But 
i  eirennEtances  are  diS'erent. 
mtimioua  oratorical  tra- 
D  M  the  Greeks  had,  no  elabotate 
handbooks  and  histories  and  avowed  cul- 
tinlioa  of  rhetoric,  no  matoal  iikfinence 
td  atataj  and  literature  ;  had  this  been 
K),  tho  faiatoiy  of  F^lgli^^ll  prcee  would 
have  been  other  than  it  is.  But  all  this 
ia  doe,  not  to  oar  expecting  from  the 
^teake^  aa  such,  acytlung  very  dill'erettt 
ban  what  the  Greeks  expected,  but  to 
&e  altered  dxcomstances  of  our  times, 
and  the  cnmpatatJTely  small  p>art  which 
ontosy  i^ya  among  b&  Indeed  Mr. 
Jebb  eeems  to  giw  np  tho  point  for 
vhieh  ha  is  contending  when,  later  on, 
OB  p.  cri,  ha  qnotes  with  approval  the 
't  o£  Bnngfaam:  "Charging  a  few 
ne,  which  the  difTereace  of  religion 
d  of  namms  might  render  objection- 
'^  -moderating,  in  some  degree,  the 
IKce  of  iuTective,  eepeeially  against 
*~  chaocter,  to  soit  the  diivolroiui 
/  of  modem  hostility — thvm  is 
Widlyona  of  the  politteal  aadfoniHie 


ondoDE  of  lbs  Greeks  that  might  not^ 
be   delivered  in  similar  drcnmstances 
before  onr  senate  or  trUnmals." 

And  BO  when  Mr.  Jebb,  in  comparing 
Burke  with  Demosthenes,  saya  that 
"Demc^henee  ia  a  sculptor,  Burke  a 
painter,"  he  eeems  to  us  to  mias  the  real 
point  of  the  matter,  which  is  that  the 
difierence  in  e^le  between  Buike,  or 
any  other  great  modem  orator,  and 
Demoethenee,  is  not  one  ot  kind,  bat 
of  d^^ree  ;  that  much  the  Eame  method 
wonld  be  observed  now  aa  in  the  time 
of  Demosthenes  by  an  orator  of  equal 
power,  bet  that  the  conditions  of  mod- 
em thooght,  style,  habits,  language,  are 
different.  Esj«daUy  should  it  be  re- 
membered, n^ben  we  axe  comparing  the 
style  of  the  great  Greek  and  of  the 
great  English  orators,  that  the  condi- 
tions of  modem  Enghah  are  quite 
different  Irom  those  of  ancient  Greek. 
In  Greek  the  words,  as  a  mie,  convey 
their  foil  meaning,  and  require  bat 
little  additton  to  give  them  their  elTetit, 
The  collocation  of  the  words,  the  rhythm 
of  the  period,  produced  the  chief  part  of 
the  impression.  I^  en  the  other  hand, 
a  rhetorical  effect  is  to  be  produced  in 
English,  where  many  of  the  words  are 
metaphors  worn  dead,  we  require,  as 
well  as  a  musical  rhytiim,  a  free  employ- 
ment of  fresh  metaphor  and  adornment. 
But  the  process  of  the  art  is  the  same, 
it  is  only  the  material  that  is  changed. 
Demcethenes^  is  the  highest  type  of 
the  matured  Greek  civil  ontory ;  and 
Demosthenes,  according  to  Mr.  Jebb 
in  another  place  (toL  ii  p.  416),  is  a 
"  prophet."  In  other  words,  bis  manner 
is  as  much  Hebrew  aa  Greek ;  "  things 
stronger  than  blood  give  lum  his  aflinity 
with  Jeruniah  and  Ewkiel ; "  and  it  is 
precisely  iu  tl*'"  that  "  Demoethe&es, 
the  master,  can  make  his  art  obey  him." 
A  strong  tcetiuony,  sorely,  that  in  the 
matter  of  oratory  lie  onivw&al  laws  are 
stronger  than  particular  circumstances, 
and  that  its  power  and  (-fleet  are  derived 
at  all  timte  fh'ui  tbc  same  natural 
sitrini,-s.  the  furiu  ali  'Ue  being  the 
chaugt-ablo  vloment. 

"  i^uddeu  burs^  and  thaahock  or  the 
rhich  tiiey  maj  csaae,  wattl 
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forbidden  to  ancient  oratory  by  tbe 
princiial  law  of  its  being."  Thia  is 
probably  too  sweeping  a  etatement.  It 
ahoold  be  remembered  that  tbe  cliief 
Bonices  of  oni  knowledge  of  the  effects 
of  Greek  oratory  are  the  -works  of  pro- 
fcBced  critics,  like  Cicero,  Dionyeioa, 
and  Qointilian,  whose  business  it  is  to 
treat  tlie  theory  of  rhetoric,  and  who 
are  naturally  not  concerned  with  record- 
ing sadden  impressiona.  It  is  ditQcnlt 
to  enppoee  that  sudden  bursts  were 
tmknown  to  Greelc  oratory.  Quintilitin 
ays  <I0,  7, 13) "  that  there  are  ocrafions 
when  no  preparation  will  produce  so 
great  an  impreeaion  as  an  estemporary 
btust."  At  those  timeB  the  old  orators 
iued  to  say  that  ihe  speaker  was  inspired 
(cfnnn  adfvit»f  diciilahnvt).  Little  men- 
tion would,  of  coDTse,  be  made  of  such 
mcnnente  in  formal  treatises.  In  com- 
paring the  elfects  of  Greek  and  of  mod- 
em oratory  two  facts  thouid  be  borne 
in  mind :  on  the  one  hand,  that  the 
modems  have  no  systematized  canons 
of  theoretical  criticieni,  and  that  modem 
ontory  is  judged  by  its  immediate  efTec- 
trrenoM,  not  by  the  comparative  promi- 
aence  tfi  the  artistic  element  on  which 
(cholaifl  love  to  dwell ;  on  the  other 
kand,  that  we  have  few  if  any  means 
of  estimating  the  effects  of  Greek  oratory 
OB.  the  ordinary  Greek  listener.  Had 
tiua  been  otherwise,  probably  much  of 
tlie  apparent  difference  between  the  two 
phenoutena  would  disappear. 

Proceeding  to  compare  Greek  with 
Bornxn  oratory,  Mr.  jebb  makes  some 
obaervations,  from  which,  being  nnable 
to  agT«a  with  them,  we  qaote  somewhat 
fnUy. 

"Greek  oratory,  ae  compared  with 
Boman,  bas  a  st^p  of  its  own.  It  is 
aepanted  from  the  Koman,  not  indeed 
by  oo  wide  an  interval,  yet  by  a  line  aa 
fiin,  ae  that  which  aeparate§  both  from 
tbe  modern.  That  character  which,  with 
fpecial  modifications,  belongs  to  every 
uu«tic  creation  of  the  Greek  mind, 
whether  this  be  a  statue,  a  temple,  a 
poeni,  a  speech,  or  an  individual's  con- 
oeption  of  bis  own  place  in  life,  is 
"  J,  and  rightly,  called  the  plastic" 
IL). . .  **  Oiflok  art  eipreseed  itself 


in  sculpture  ratlicr  than  in  paintii 
(p.  xcvi.).  .  -  "  The  place  held  in  anti* 
quity  by  soulptnre  ia  now  held  jointly 
by  painting,  music,  and  certain  forms  o^ 
poetry"  (p.  xciii.}.  .  ,  "  This  character 
of  sculpture  belongs  also  to  Greek 
tragedy.  But  this  is  not,  as  saeme 
sometimes  to  be  imagined,  becanse  the 
Greeks  sought  to  make  tragedy  like 
sculpture,  it  is  because  that  tendency  of 
intellect  and  feeling,  for  which  serdp- 
tnre  happened  to  be  a  peculiarly  apt  aK- 
pression,  set  its  necessary  stamp  eq^ually 
on  everything  else  that  the  Greek 
mind  created"  (p.  xcviii).  "  When  it 
ia  desired  to  describe  the  primary  anislac 
aspect  of  Greek  tragedy,  tbis  is  com- 
monly and  justly  done  by  a  compariaom 
with  sculpture.  But  it  is  certain  that 
comparatively  few  understand  the  real 
meaning  of  'plastic,'  ' aculpturesqae,' 
in  these  relatione;  and  that  to  a  vast 
majority  of  even  cultivated  persons,  the 
statement  of  this  affinity  conveys  an 
altogether  erroneous  notion.  .  .  .  When 
people  are  told  that  Greek  tragedy  {for 
example)  ia  sculpturesque,  they  ftinn 
this  idea  of  it,  that  it  has  grandeur,  bat 
that  it  ia  cold  and  rather  stiff"  (p.  xciiL). 
The  "plaatic "  character  of  Greek 
tragedy  rather  consists  in  the  poet's 
fixing  his  regard  "on  the  permanent, 
divine  characteristics  of  the  hnmaa 
type,  and  not  sufferingminor  accidente, 
or  unmlinesses,  or  griefs  so  to  thrust 
themselves  forward  ae  to  mar  the 
symmetry  of  the  lai^er  view.  True 
simplicity  is  not  the  avoidance,  but  the 
control,  of  detail.  In  Sophokles,  as  in 
great  sculpture,  a  thoasand  fine  toaches 
go  to  that  which,  as  the  greatest  living 
creator  in  fiction  has  proved,  he  can 
still  help  to  teach,  the  delineation  of 
the  great  primary  emotions  "  (p.  100).  , , 
"  Since,  as  has  been  seen,  oratory  was 
for  tbe  Greets  a  fine  art,  it  followa  that 
Greek  oratory  must  have,  after  its  own 
kind,  that  same  typical  character  which 
belongs  to  Greek  sculpture  and  to 
Greek  tragedy  "  (p.  ci.). 

It  isobviously  true  that  tbe  spirit  which 
produced  the  great  Greek  literature  was 
akin  to  that  which  produced  the  great 
Greek  sculpture ;  but  much  of  the  exclthn 
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sive  attention  which  we  pay  to  Greek 
sculpture  is  due  to  the  accident  that  etone 
is  a  durable  material,  and  that  ancient 
work  in  marble  has  BurviTed  where 
painting  and  music  have  periEhed. 
When  moUera  criticism  dwells  on  the 
"nmrbla  form  and  outline"  of  Greek 
literature,  it  is  forgotten,  for  one  thing, 
what  a  large  part  in  Greek  statuary  was 
played  by  metal  work.  It  is  forgotten 
^o  that  painting  was  an  art  at  least  as 
characteristic  of  the  Greeks  as  sculpture ; 
uid  hesides,  that  neither  painting  nor 
Bculptuie  was  considered  by  the  best 
Greek  critics  as  of  anything  like  the 
same  importance  in  their  character  and 
effecta  as  music  and  poetrj-.  Greek 
cciticiBm  is  constantly  drawing  analo- 
gies and  iiluatiations  from  pointing  and 
sculpture ;  so  much  we  readily  con- 
cede to  Mr.  Jebb ;  hut,  as  far  as  wo 
con  see,  these  arte  were  not  recognised 
as,  having  any  intimate  relation  with, 
or  direct  bearing  upon,  the  mental  and 
mora]  forces  which  work  in  action, 
speaking,  and  writing.  It  is  to  Greek 
poetry  aud  music,  rather  than  to  Greek 
acolptare,  that  we  should  look  for  analo- 
gies in  treating  of  ancient  oratory.  Ko 
one  admired  the  Greek  orators  more  than 
Cicero ;  aud  Cicero  also  recognised 
sculpture  as  a  distinctively  Greek  art, 
admitting  that  he  himself,  like  many 
other  Romans,  had  but  little  taste  or 
knowledge  iu  it.  It  would  have  been 
natural,  therefore,  for  Cicero  to  have 
connected  the  aupreme  excellence  of  the 
Greeks  in  literature  with  their  pre- 
eminence in  sculpture ;  yet,  aa  far  as 
we  know,  there  is  no  hint  in  bis  writings 
of  such  a  supposed  connection.  Among 
the  Greeks,  as  among  the  great  nations  of 
modem  times,  one  form  of  mental  and 
moral  activity  generated  or  encouraged 
another;  but  the  prominence  which 
modem  criticism  gives  to  Greek  sculp- 
ture would  probably  not  have  been 
ooncedod  by  the  Greeks  themselves. 
Could  any  magic  awaken  for  us  the 
voice  of  Greek  music,  aud  reveal  its 
relations  to  Greek  poetry,  it  might 
be  found  that  modem  critics,  in 
fixing  upon  sculpture  as  the  most 
distinctive  end  typical  production   of 


Greek  art,  had  missed  a  whole  range  of 
suggestive  analogies. 

There  is  so  far  an  analogy  between 
sculpture  and  poetry  that  botb,  being 
products  of  the  ima^-ination,  can  draw 
our  eyes  to  contemplate  ideal  types  and 
great  situatious.  But  the  greater  part 
of  an  orator's  work,  even  if  it  lie  in  the 
higher  regions  of  practical  activity,  is 
occasional  only,  and  in  any  case  he  has 
to  deal,  not  with  types,  but  with  reali- 
ties. The  scope  of  his  creative  powers 
is  different  altogether  from  that  which 
is  open  to  the  sculptor  or  painter  or 
poet.  His  material  is  more  limited ;  his 
imagination  not  being  £re«,  it  is  seldom 
possible  for  him  lo  produce  the  effect* 
of  grandeur  and  repose  which  are  their 
legitimate  aim.  While  poetry  therefore 
stands  in  a  close  relation,  from  diil'erent 
sides,  both  to  oratory  and  to  sculpture, 
oratory  and  aculjiiure  are  comparatively 
remote  from  each  other,  and  attempta 
to  draw  out  close  analogies  betneea 
them  are  apt  to  be  misleading.  I 

For  where,  we  may  ask,  is  thai 
"  plastic "  element  most  clearly  to  bo 
discerned  in  Greek  oratory  t  According 
to  Mr.  Jebb,  in  two  points  :  &I6%  in  thu 
development  of  a  series  of  types  "by  a 
series  of  artists,  each  of  whom  seeks  ta 
give  to  his  own  type  the  utmost  cleaiwn 
nesa  and  distinction  that  he  is  capablft 
of  reaching."  Secondly,  in  the  charactM'' 
of  the  individual  orations,  in  which 
"  everything  bears  on  the  matter  in 
hand,"  and  "wherever  pity,  terror, 
anger,  or  any  passionate  feeling  is 
uttered  or  invited,  this  tumult  js  re- 
solved" (in  the  great  majority  of  cases) 
"in  a  final  calm."  The  same  might 
surely  be  said,  mulalis  mutandis,  of 
another  great  art  which  is  not  usuall] 
considered  to  stand  in  any  close  relatii 
with  sculpture,  we  mean  modem 
An  oratorio  of  Handel's  or  a  symphony 
of  Beethoven's  is  a  type  of  an  individual 
series,  and  the  complexiliea  of  the  feel- 
ings to  which  it  gives  espreesion  aie 
usually  resolved,  if  not  into  a  "  final 
calm,"  at  least  into  the  repose  of  tri- 
umph ;  indeed,  tiie  spirit  of  art  is  the 
same  in  all  times  and  places. 
The  Greeks  disjilayed  in  all  their  pi 
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dnctions,  and  not  lea^l  ui  their  oratory, 
that  iocom parable  sense  of  aimplicity, 
beautj,  and  fitoeas  of  means  to  ends 
whicb  ia  the  wonder  of  tho  world  ;  but 
va  BtilL  think  thut  thu  miin  character- 
istica  of  Greek  or&tory  and  the  ilerelop- 
meat  of  Greek  prose  migtit  have  besn 
the  same  had  no  Greek  sculptor  ever 
carTe>l  a  aingle  statue. 

And  here  wd  are  led  on  to  consider 
3fr.  Jehb's  remarks  on  the  difference 
between  Greek  and  Iliiman  oratory, 
"  The  maia  reason  of  the  superiority  of 
Greek  prsctical  oratory  to  Roman  is," 
be  says,  "  its  businesslike  character," 
Cicero  tuts  too  great  a  tendency  to  wander 
from  the  point  into  mere  display:  "no 
Greek  orator  could  have  delivered  such 
a  speech  as  that  of  Cicero  for  Archias, 
or  for  Pablius  Sestus  "  {Smti-u  1)  We 
doubt  whether  Mr.  Jebb  does  full  jus- 
tice to  the  merits  of  Roman  eloquence ; 
the  speeches  for  Archias  and  Sestius  are 
I  baldly  types  of  Cicero's  best  style.  It 
will  probably  be  found  in  moat  cases 
I  dut  where  Cicero  leaves  the  point  there 
I  ia  aome  leason  for  it,  either  in  the  bad- 
ness of  his  case,  or  in  the  fact  that  other 
inteiesta  are  involved  which  justify  di- 
greasion.  Cicero  is  diffuse  and  fiowery ; 
hot  of  many  of  his  forensic  speeches,  for 
instance,  the  Verrines  (which,  he  it  re- 
membered, would  all  have  been  spoken, 
had  not  the  first  been  too  successful),  the 
J'ro  Cacina,  fro  Cli'fniUi,  J'ro  Roicio 
Ameritto,  it  cannot  bo  said  that  they 
ue  not  to  the  point  In  his  political, 
•It  quaeri-poiitical  speeches,  tho  case  is 
•onetiineB  otherwise,  for  an  obvious 
rvaaoD,  that  Cicero  ia  virtually  dealing, 
nirt  merely  with  the  particular  subject 
before  him,  but  with  a  whole  situation, 
in  which  his  own  dubious  and  fluctu- 
ating conduct  requires  explanation  or 
defisnce.  In  the  speeches  Pro  Lege 
Jfanilia,  Df  Lege  Agratia,  and  Pro 
Babirio  PerdueUioaii  Heo,  he  shows  that 
he  L3  qoite  able  to  keep  to  the  matter  in 
hand. 

"  In  the  days  of  Ibe  groat  Roman 
eloqnonce,"  says  Mr.  Jebb,  "  Rome  had 
no  political  livaL  Her  discipline  and 
Ikt  tnanners  contributed  with  her  civic 
■«ctmty    to  exempt   her  citizens  from 


sndden  and  violent  emotion.  What 
Claudian  afterwards  happily  uille'l  the 
vit<n  Romtnt  qiiifn  already  prevailed." 
But  if  Rom<i  was  exempt  from  foreign 
rivalry  (and  in  granting  thia  wa  h>vvB  to 
forget  thq  Social  War  and  Mithridates), 
how  did  thing)  stand  within  her  own 
walls  1  Cicero  or  Ctcaar  would,  we  eu8- 
pect,  have  been  surprised  at  Mr.  Jehb's 
description  of  their  surroundings.  Few 
periods  of  history  have  been  so  full 
of  trouble  and  confusion  as  the  last 
century  and  a  half  of  the  Romm  re- 
public. It  was  ia  the  convicts  of  that 
stormy  time,  the  passions  and  move- 
ments of  which  are  mirrored  in  its  whole 
literature,  that  Roman  eloqi 
bom  and  developed.  Much  of  the  spii 
of  his  ago  is  reHected  in  the  keen  Inaight^^ 
vehement  impulsiveness,  fragmentary 
patriotism,  and  irresolute  melancholy  of 
Cicero  ;  how  much  more  should  we  have 
known  and  felt  of  the  capabilities  of 
Roman  oratory  and  its  relation  to  lioman 
politics,  had  more  than  a  few  fragments 
been  preserved  to  give  us  an  impres- 
sion of  the  burning  intensity  of  Caius 
Gracchus  and  the  tragic  grandeur  of 
Snlpicius.  Yet,  granting  that  Cicero  is 
not  an  adequate  exponent  of  the  beat 
Roman  eloquence,  lie  is  far  more  than 
a  mere  Roman  Isocrates,  the  rank  whidi 
Mr,  Jebb  seems  inclined  to  assign  to  him. 
The  moat  hostile  criticism  cannot  deny 
that  his  powers  as  an  orator  were  felt 
and  feared  by  contemporary  statesmen. 
His  advocacy  was  courted  na  a  weighty 
assistance  by  both  the  great  political 
parties  of  Rome.  His  eloquence  was  a 
real  force  in  the  conflicts  of  his  time ; 
he  worked  as  an  orator,  not  as  a  pam- 
phleteer. His  best  energies  were  givea. 
to  perfecting  Roman  eloquence ; 
literary  activity  was  mainly  the  re 
of  enforced  leisure. 

We  think,  therefore,  that  Mr.  JebVs 
criticiam,  which  gives  so  many  indica- 
tions of  Me  insight  and  enthusiasm  for 
his  sttbject,  would  have  been  dearer  and 
more  coherent  had  he  avoided  a  some- 
what over-rigid  application  of  the  for- 
mula: of  modern  criticism.  Epithets 
such  as  "Greet,"  "Roman,"  "modern," 
"plastic,"    are,  if  too   hastily    or    tm 
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uonipreheiiBively  applied,  apt  to  cramp 
the  freedom  of  criticism  and  divert  the 
view  of  tlie  critic  from  a.  historical  to  a 
formal  view  of  antiquity.  A  closer  study 
of  the  remains  of  Greek  and  Ilomaa 
life  (of  which,  in  acy  case,  mere  frag- 
ments are  preserved  to  us)  will  probably 
show  that  much  wliich  a  liret-Lanii 
criticism  might  be  iucliued  to  set  down 
aa  distinctive  of  Greece  or  Borne  is  dua 
rather  to  accidental  variety  of  circum- 
stances than  to  essential  differences 
capable  of  being  summed  up  in  single 
apitbets. 

We  have  followed  Mr.  Jebb  along  tha 
main  course  of  his  general  introduction, 
taking  by  the  way  such  points  as  seem.eii 
to  suggest  or  to  require  fresh  discussion. 
Bat  it  would  be  unjust  to  the  book  to 
leave  oil'  with  a  negative  conclusion. 
Aa  a  specimen  of  the  great  positive 
merits  of  Mr.  Jebb's  style  and  treatment, 
we  may  take  the  excellent  summary  of 
the  hi-tory  of  Greek  rhetoric  given  in 
the  second  volume,  p.  -tX9  : — 

"  The  ground  for  an  artistic  Athenian 
oratory  was  prepared  partly  by  the  popu- 
lar dialectic  of  the  eastern  sophists, 
partly  by  the  Sicilian  thetoric  Inter- 
mediate between  these  stood  the  earliest 
artist  of  oratorical  prose,  Gorgiae, 
differing  from  the  eastern  sophists  in 
laying  more  stress  on  expression  than  on 
management  of  ai^iment,  and  from  the 
Sicilian  rhetoricians  in  cultivating  his 
faculty  empirically,  not  theoretically." 

"Two  principal  tendencies  appear  in 
the  beginnings  of  Attic  oratory.  One  of 
these  sets  out  from  the  forensic  rhetoric 
of  Sicily,  in  oombmation  with  the  popu- 
lar dialectic  of  the  sophists,  and  is  but 
slightly  affected  by  Gorgias.  It  is 
represented  by  the  writers  of  tha 
'  austere '  style,  of  whom  Antiphon 
and  Thucydides  are  the  chief.  From. 
Thucydides  to  Demosthenes  this  manner 
is  in  abeyance,  partly  because  it  is  in 
itself  nnsuited  to  forensic  purposes, 
partly  because  its  grave  emphasis  baa 
come  to  seem  archaic  The  second  ten- 
dency is  purely  Gorgian,  and  after  having 
had  several  obscure  representatives,  is 
taken  up  by  laoVrates,  who  gives  to  it  a 
corrected,  a  complete,  and  a  permanent 


form.  From  a  compromise  between  thw 
second  tendency  and  the  idiom  of  daOy 
life  arises  the  'plain'  style  of  Lysias. 
The  transition  from  Lysias  to  a  strenuous 
political  oratory  is  marked  by  Isaeos. 
Then  comes  the  matured  political  ora- 
tory, giving  combinations  to  types 
already  developed,  and,  in  its  greatest 
representative,  uniting  them  all." 

Take,  again,  the  following  judgment 
on  Lysias  and  laocrates :— "  Lysiaa 
completes  the  reaction  from  the  poeti- 
cism  of  Ooi^ias  and  the  stateliness  of 
Antiphou.  He  boldly  takes  as  his 
material  the  diction  of  the  private 
citizen  who  has  had  the  ordinary 
Athenian  education;  and,  being  an 
artist  of  true  genius,  Lysias  shapes  out 
of  this  a  singularly  beautiful  prose.  The 
conception  was  fortunate ;  it  was  in 
essential  harmony  with  the  spirit  of 
Attic  Greek  ;  and,  if  a  Lysias  had  not 
arisen,  the  world  would  not  have  known 
some  most  delicate  felicities  of  that 
idiom.  It  was  a  faculty  of  the  language 
developed  once  for  all,  committed  to 
an  exquisite  record,  and  thus  secured 
against  the  possibility  of  being  missed 
by  any  one  who  hereafter  should  aim  at 
mastery  over  all  the  resources  of  Attic 
speech.  !Nor  was  the  lesson  lost  on 
Demosthenes  and  Hypereides  any  more 
than  on  the  Augustan  Atticists. 

"  It  might  have  seemed  that  a  finished 
simplicity,  so  congenial  to  the  Attic 
spirit,  had  for  ever  superseded  the  ideal 
of  Gorgias,  But  just  as  the  influence 
of  that  ideal  was  declining,  a  pupil  of 
Gori^  came  forward  to  show  that  his 
master's  theory,  though  deformed  by 
extravagances,  wbs  grouudud  in  truth. 
Isokrates  proved  that,  without  loss  of 
ease  and  fluency,  prose  may  be  artisti- 
cally ornate  in  the  general  sense  of 
Gorgias  (that  is,  with  the  aid  of  certain 
embellishments  proper  to  poetry),  if  only 
these  are  rightly  chosen  and  are  tem- 
perately used.  The  great  difference  be- 
tween the  work  of  Lysias  and  the  work  of 
Isokrates  is  this  : — Lysias  did  perfectly 
what  could  be  done  to  such  perfection 
in  pure  Attic  alone ;  Isokrates  did 
excellently,  though  not  faultlessly,  a 
thing  from  which  the  finest  instincts  of 
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Attic  Greek  were  avetae,  bnt  which,  on 
the  otiicr  hand,  coold  be  reptoiluced 
with  &u  success  in  any  lasgaage  that 
wa3  snfBciently  flexible  and  polished. 
Isokratea  sent  his  influence  fruni  Greece 
mto  modem  Europe  by  founding  a  norm 
of  literaiy  pcose." 

All  this  is  in  Mr.  Jebb's  best  manner, 
and  will  peibaps  give,  as  well  as  any- 
thing coold,  a  notion  of  the  clearness 
aad  elegance  with  which  he  can  treat  the 
tnbjsct  of  Greek  style  when  he  allows 
himself  to  write  without  the  trammels 
of  formula.  His  native  feeling  for  the 
beaatiea  of  Greek  hterature  is  so  keen 
that  be  never  writes  better  than  when 
following  its  tmaasieted  light.     Ho 


form  of  Greek  hterature,  and  which 
will,  we  have  no  doubt,  prove  a  power- 
ful aid  to  the  study  of  the  Greek  orators 
among  English  Ei:ho!ars.  It  is  hy  no 
means  creditable  to  English  scholarship 
that  the  reading  of  Lyaios  and  Isocratai 
has  almost  entirely  dropped  out  of  otu 
school  conrse.  A  careful  perugol  of  Mr. 
Jebb'a  work  will  probably  convince  those 
who  hove  the  charge  of  claaaical  educa- 
tion in  England  of  their  mistake  in 
allowing  this  stale  oC  things  to  continue, 
and  willstimulatethem  to  alterit.  With 
the  exceptions  which  we  have  attempted 
to  point  out — exceptions  which  do  not 
alfect  the  execution  of  the  main  body  of 
the  work  and  the  detailed  treatment  of 
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bae  produced  a  book  which  shows  quite  the  individual  orators — the  book  will  be 
•  nngnlar  and  exceptional  power  of  found  an  admirable  guide  to  the  higher 
appreculiiig  and  carefully  analysing  the     study  of  Greek  prose. 


HISTOKrC  PHKASES. 


Unsoccesbfol,  or  only  partially  buc- 
cesaful,  authors  are  often  treated  witli 
apparent  injustice  when,  as  may  happen, 
their  books  are  not  altogether  without 
merit.  In  that  cose  their  works  do  not 
wholly  perlah.  Whate' 
in  them  la  reproduced  by  some  snccesa- 
ful  author,  -who  does,  or  does  not,  put 
his  own  distinctive  mark  upon  what  he 
has  taken.  14'ot  one  of  the  namorous 
Mbo  of  unsuccessful  authors  can  repay 
sach  attentions  bh  theaa,  or  he  would  bo 
held  guilty  of  plagiarism — aa  offence 
which  can  only  be  committed  with  im- 
punity by  the  rich  towards  the  poor, 
and  by  the  strong  towards  the  weak. 
Indeed,  if  an  unsuccessful  author,  from 
whom  a  succefsful  one  had  borrowed, 
were  to  make  any  fu^s  on  the  subject, 
he  would  probably  be  condemned  as  an 
impostor,  and  would  in  any  case  be  told 
to  hold  his  peace.  There  is  no  harm  in 
thU  60  far  as  regards  the  general  interest 
of  readers.  If  ideas,  expreasionB,  pas- 
sages, personages,  possess  value  in  them- 
selves, their  origin  need  not  be  too 
closely  inquired  into.  They  belong  to 
him  who  has  used  them  with  moat 
effect,  as  in  the  industrial  arts  inven- 
tions belong  to  those  who  have  known 
how  to  apply  them.  The  first  discoverer 
has  every  right  to  pity  himself,  or  to  be 
pitied,  for  being  deprived  of  the  honours 
of  his  discovery.  But  if  it  has  been 
taken  into  better  hands  than  his,  and 
better  presented  than  be  could  have 
presented  it,  the  public  are  gainers 
by  the  transfer,  in  however  arbitrary 
and  even  unjust  a  manner  it  may  have 
been  effected. 

Similarly,  if  the  same  remarkable 
phrase  has  been  spoken  by  two  different 
I  more  celebrated  will  have  the 
sole  credit  of  it.  This  habit,  however, 
on  the  part  of  the  European  public  of 
"lending  to  the  rich"  may  be  carried 
too  far.     Some  measure  should  be  ob- 


served ;  and  though  a  great  man  may 
be  allowed  to  borrow,  if  such  be  hte 
will,  nothing  should  be  given  to  him 
whichhe  himself  evcnhae  never  claimed. 
Care,  too,  should  be  taken  not  only  not 
to  give  him  the  property  of  others,  but, 
in  giving  him  his  own,  to  give  it  to  him 
in  its  proper  form.  When  the  very 
words  spoken  are  cited  as  coming  from 
the  man  who  really  spoke  them,  it  ia 
further  desirable  that  their  meaning 
should  not  be  perverted ;  as  may  wetl 
happen  in  the  caae  of  paradox- makers, 
whose  paradoxes,  made  thoroughly 
clear,  would  often  lose  all  point. 

Several  historic  sayings  have  been  set 
right  ("  Tirez  les  premiers,  Messieurs 
les  Anglais,"  for  instance),  and  others  (aa 
"  Moriamur  pro  rege  nostro,  Uari^ 
TheresS,")  altogether  demolished  by  Mr. 
Carlyle ;  who  of  others  again  has  ex- 
posed the  absurdity.  The  unseemly 
question  put  by  Le  Pere  Eouhours,  aa 
to  whether  a  German  can  be  witty,  has 
drawn  down  npoa  him  a  few  replies 
calculated  to  make  bim  wish,  were  he 
still  in  the  flesh,  that  he  had  never 
raised  the  inquiry.  Mr.  Carlyle's  answer, 
however,  had  really  been  anticipated 
by  tho  facetious  father  himself,  who, 
after  asking  in  Les  JSntrHicns  d^Ariite 
ft  d!Eiighie,  "  yi  un  Allemand  pent  avoir 
de  I'espritr'  adds:  "Cen'est  pas  que 
je  veaille  dire  que  tons  les  soptentrion- 
neux  Eoient  betes  ;  il  y  a  de  Tesprit  et  de 
la  science  en  Allemagne  comme  ailleura ; 
maia  en  fin  on  n'y  connalt  point  notre 
bel  esprit,  ni  cotte  belle  science  qui  ne 
s'apprend  point  an  college,  et  dont  la 
polite^se  fait  la  principale  partie ;  on  si 
cette  belle  science  et  ce  bel  esprit  y  sont 
connns,  ce  n'est  seulement  que  comme 
dea  i^trangers  dont  on  ne  connait  point 
la  langue  et  avec  qui  on  ne  fraye  point 
d'bftbi  tilde." 

Ija  Pere  Bouhours  is  often  credited, 
aa   are  also  Domanua  Hiid  Halheibo, 


Hhloric  Phrases. 


irith  the  "Je  m'eu  vdis  ou  ja  m'en 
va3  "  of  the  dying  grammarian,  whoyoes 
on  to  explain  that  "Tun  et  I'autre  se 
dit  ou  le  disent" 

The  number  of  characteristic  stories 
told  of  eimilar  persons  under  similar  cir- 
cumstancosisindeedvery large.  Of.Juliua 
<;^8e3ar  landing  in  Africa,  of  William 
the  Conqueror  lauding  in  England,  of 
Edirard  III.  lauding  in  France,  it  is 
«qtiall}'  narrated  tLat  they  fell,  and  to 
kfart  all  appearance  of  an  evil  omea, 
■  to  seize  the  earth  on  whicb  thoy 
bled. 
IV.  of  France  and  a  certain 

were    bo    much  alike,   that  the 

Ictog  could  not  help  sayiag  to  his 
(inateipart,  "  Did  your  mother  ever 
rinl  our  pact  of  the  country  )  "  "  So," 
rapliod  the  mayor,  "  but  my  father 
tlid."  The  same  aciecdote  is  related  of 
the  Kegent  Orleans,  who  stands  for 
Henry  lY.,  and  a  Scotch  gentleman, 
«ho  replaces  the  mayor ;  and  the  ori- 
ginal of  both  tales  ia  to  be  found  in  the 
Saturnalia  of  M&crobius. 

The  comprahenaiva  directions  given 
by  the  Pope'a  legate  at  the  massacre 
of  the  Albigenses,  "Tue^  tous;  Dieu 
Teeonnaltra  les  sienE,"  are  also  said  to 
bare  been  given  at  the  massacre  of  St. 

■  BarthaloDiew.  Here  of  course  there  is 
a    eoofoaion  of  two   different    events. 

I  Bat  the  phi'ase  which  bolougs  to  the 
one  is  not  morally  unsuitable  to  the 
other,  snd  there  ia  a  natural  tendency  to 
ojouiect  it  with  the  masancre  of  which 
Dtost  is  known.  M.  Louie  Blanc  has 
cotDiiutted  this  error  in  a  passage  cited 
without  disapproval  or  even  correction  by 
Jl.  Iiuonase  in  hia  Fleurs  UisioAqufg. 
Muiy  stories  told  of  the  Polish  insur- 
luctioa  of  1830  were  ofterirards  told, 
with  but  slight  rariation,  of  the  Polish 
iBsuRectionof  IS63;  and  the  details  of 
tbe  massacre  of  Scio  would  fit  only  too 
nit  iclo  a  general  narrative  of  the 
rK«Qt  massacres  in  Bulgaria. 

Tiie  period  of  the  French  Revolution 
aluonde  in  historical  phrases.  One  of 
ihe  muet  celebrated  of  these,  the  exhorta- 
tion said  to  have  been  addressed  at  the 
aioment  of  his  death  to  the  kiug  by  the 
Jlibo  Edjjeworth,  "  Fils  de  Saint  Louis-, 


niiiiitez  ftu  ciel!"  waa  never  uttered. 
The  abbi:,  i^iiesliouoi  on  tlie  subject, 
dill  aot  remember  having  said  anything. 
If  he  had  spoken,  the  roll  of  the  drums 
tvould  have  prevented  hia  being  heard. 

Nor  did  the  Abbti  Sieyea,  when  the 
king  was  being  sentenced  by  his  judgea, 
write  ia  the  register,  "  La  mort  sana 
phrase."  The  others  for  the  most 
part  appended  to  tlie  eenteace  of  death 
a  fenr  words  seltiog  forth  their  motives 
or  reasons — such  as  "  Pareeq^ue  il  a 
trabL"  Si^yos,  however,  wrote  simply 
"  La  mort,"  to  which  was  added  in 
Le  Moniteur,  as  if  to  show  that  nothing 
bad  beoQ  omitted,  "sans  phrase." 

A  well-known  historic  phrase  of  this 
epoch,  denied  by  its  reputed  author  as 
soon  as  he  saw  it  in  print,  but  which 
continues  to  be  attributed  to  him  all  the 
same,  ia  the  "  Finis  Polonire,"  sup- 
posed to  have  been  pronounced  "when 
Kosctusitko  feU."  Freedom  may  have 
"  shrieked "  on  that  occasion,  but , 
Kosciuszko  did  not  exclaim  "  Finia 
Polonire."  In  the  first  place,  as  ha 
wrote  to  Count  Si'gnr,  who  luid  given 
publicity  to  the  story  in  his  UecuJe 
Sittoriquf,  he  was  all  but  mortally 
wounded,  and  could  not  speak.  If, 
however,  he  had  retained  the  faculty 
of  speech,  he  would  certainly  not  have 
had  the  presomptioa  to  exclaim  "Finia 
Poloniffi,"  since  neither  his  death,  nor 
the  death  of  any  one  else,  could  be  for 
Poland  a  fatal  misfortune.  It  would 
be  interesting  to  know  who  invented 
"  Finis  Poloniic,"  which  seems  to  have 
reached  Count  S(!'gur  by  common  report. 
Kosciuszko  repudiated,  in  any  case,  both 
the  words  and  the  idea.  It  may  be  here 
mentioned  that  a  celebrated  phrase 
which  M.  Foumier  in  L'Etpril  dans 
i'^istoVe  (Paris,  1857),  andM.  Loronase, 
in  Les  Fleun  Hietj^rlques,  both  attribute 
to  a  writer  in  the  Journal  des  BibaU, 
really  belongs  to  ft  Pole.  Two  centuries 
and  a  half  before  "  Le  roi  regne,  et 
ne  gouveme  pas,"  was  written,  .John 
jiamoyski  had  said,  only  too  truly, 
the  Pohsh  JJiet,  of  the  Polish  liing, 
"  liex  regnat,  sed  non  gubemat" 

Most  of  the  sayings  which  pass  for 
Nopoleonic    did    really    proceed   from 
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KapoleoD,  and  are  to  be  found  in  his 
correspondence  or  in  authentic  records 
of  his  speeches  and  conversations.     But 
"  Grattez    le   Eusse,  vous  trouverez  le 
Cosaque  *'  was  first  said  by  the  Prince 
de  Ligne ;  and  when  Napoleon  called 
England   *^  La  nation  boutiqui^re/'  he 
had  been  in  a  measure  anticipated  by 
Sir  Philip  Francis,  who,  in  the  debate 
on  the  armament  against  Eussia,  de- 
nounced his  countrymen  as   ''a  nation 
of  stockjobbers."      *'  II  faut  laver  son 
linge  sale  en  famille ''  was  a  piece  of 
advice  addressed,  in  a  furious  speech,  to 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies  during  the 
crisis  which  followed  the  disasters  of 
1814.     "What  is  the   throne?    Four 
pieces  of  wood  covered  with  velvet ! '' 
exclaimed  Napoleon  on  the  same  occa- 
sion.     This  was    new.      But   "Wash 
your  dirty  linen  at  home"  had  been 
said    (as  M.  Eoumier  points  out)   by 
Voltaire  in  the  very  words  which  N^apo- 
^leon  was  afterwards  to  employ.     "In 
fifty  years  Europe  will  be  Cossack  or 
Eepublican"  is  a  very  precise  forecast, 
which,  if  a  true  one,  ought  now-  to  be 
on  the  point  of  being  verified.   Another 
prediction  on  the  same  subject^  "Woe 
to  Europe  when  the   Czar  of   Eussia 
wears  a  beard  ! "  is  less  absolute,  more 
mysterious,  more  picturesque,  and  finer 
in  every  respect.     The  beard  prophecy, 
moreover,    has   gained   in    significance 
since  it  was  first  uttered.     The  Slavo- 
nian  and  Pan-Slavonian  idea    had  at 
that  time  scarcely  been  conceived,  and 
to   Kapoleon  at   St.   Helena  was  cer- 
tainly unknown.     Eew  even  among  the 
Eussians  had  learned   that  the  Poles, 
the   Czechs    of    Bohemia,   the    Croats 
and     other    Slavonians     of   Hungary, 
the  Servians  and  the  Bulgarians,  were 
of  the  same  race  as  themselves.     At 
present,    however,  if  a   bearded    Czar 
were  to  head  a  great  national  movement, 
he  would  do   so  not    as  Emperor   of 
Eussia,  but  as  Emperor  of  the  Slavo- 
nians.      Fortunately,     Alexander    II. 
shaves.     Central  Europe,  too,  thanks  to 
Napoleon's  imperial  successor,  is  more 
strongly  constituted  now  than  it  was  in 
1816. 
iN'apoleon's  most  characteristic  sayings 


are  more  impressive  than  dazzling,  and 
more  Oriental  than  French.     He  never 
troubled  himself  to  manufacture  para- 
doxes such  as  Talleyrand  delighted  in. 
Not,  however,  that  all  Talleyrand's  para- 
doxes   were  original.     "  Language  was 
given  us  to  disguise  our  thoughts,"  like 
60  many  witticisms  of  all  kinds,  is  by 
right  of  invention  the  property  of  Vol- 
taire;  and  M.  Fournier  tells   us  that 
before  Talleyrand  appropriated  it,  it  had 
been  made  into  an  epigram  by  Lebrun. 
Harel,  at  that  time  editor  of  Le  Nain 
Jauney    published  it    in    his   journal, 
and,   for  the  sake   of  "actuality,"  as- 
signed   it  to   Talleyrand,   who,  seeing 
that  it  was  good,  accepted  it.     Talley- 
rand, according   to  Harel's   story,  was 
waited  upon  by  an  ingenious  youth  who 
wished  to  enter  the  diplomatic  service, 
and  who,  to  recommend  himself,  assured 
the  minister  that  he  was  in  the  habit 
of  saying  precisely  what   he  thought. 
Thereupon  Talleyrand  informs  him  very 
gravely  that  language  was  given  to  man 
to  enable  him  to  conceal  his  thoughts. 
The  becoming  manner,  by  the  way,  of 
attaining  this  end  seems  to  have  been 
indicated  by  Talleyrand  when  he  re- 
marked, one  evening  at  Holland  House, 
that  Cardinal  Mazarin   "deceived,  but 
did  not  lie,"  whereas  M.  de  Mettemich, 
he  added,    "  always    lied,   and    never 
deceived."     This  was  said  in  presence 
of  Lord  Macaulay,  and  may  be  found 
recorded  in   Mr.    Trevelyan's  recently 
published  volumes. 

M.  de  Talleyrand  was,  according  to 
M.  Fournier,  a  constant  student  of 
a  jest-book  in  twenty-one  volumes, 
entitled  L^ Improvisakur  FranqaUy  in 
which,  says  the  author  of  L* Esprit  dans 
VHistoirey  the  best  joke  is  the  title. 
Eefreshin^  his  memory  and  fertilising 
his  wit  by  means  of  the  anecdotes 
gathei'ed  together  in  his  favourite  work, 
Talleyrand  was  never  at  a  loss  for  an 
impromptu.  His  biographer,  M.  de 
Vaulabelle,  repudiates  some  of  the 
sayings  generally  attributed  to  him,  in- 
cludi^  the  famous  comment  which  he 
is  supposed  to  have  profionnoed  on  the 
execution  of  the  Duke  d'Enghien : 
"  C'est  pire  qu'un  crime,  c'eat  une  &ute." 
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On  the  other  hand,  he  invented,  or  at 
least  presided  at  the  inTeulioa  of,  a 
aeatence  destined  to  become  historical, 
which  was  printed  a^  forming  pait  of  the 
speech  delivered  by  the  Count  d'Artois 
on  receiving  the  great  dignitaries 
CFf  Slate  in  181-1.  The  Count  had 
mattered  some  nearly  unintelligible  and 
qmta  instgni&cant  words.  It  waa  neces- 
tmrj,  however,  to  represent  him  as 
hftTing  said  something  striking,  some- 
thing worthy  of  the  occasion  ;  and  M. 
Beogaot,  who  as  Minister  of  the  Interior 
■opertntended  the  publication  of  the 
Manitew,  was  requested  by  Talleyrand 
to  "  invent,"  Beagnot  invented  first 
one  thii^,  then  another,  nntU  at  last  he 
delivered  himself  of  a  sentence  com- 
acmcing,  "  Rien  n'eat  changu.  II  n'y 
a  qa'aa  Fran^aia  de  plus  .  .  .  ."  That 
ytaB  enough.  Talleyrand  finished  the 
■entence  at  "plus,"  and  the  mot  was 
made.  The  Count  d'Aitoia,  lees  candid 
thftn  TalleyniDd  would  have  shown  him- 
nlf  in  eimilar  circumstances,  declared 
^ut  he  did  not  remember  having  said 
uything  of  the  kind.  He  was  re- 
minded,  however,  that  the  words  were 
aetiully  in  print,  that  the  newspaper 
conld  not  very  well  have  made  a  mis- 
tike,  and  80  on  ;  and  he  was  ultimately 
lednoed  to  silence  by  the  repeated  con- 
patohttions  of  his  friends.  Jiesides  be- 
m%  vitty  himself,  Talleyrand  is  popn- 
lady  believed  to  have  been  the  cause  of 
wit,  ftnd  wit  of  a  diabolical  kind,  in  one 
who  was  not  much  given  to  satire,  even 
on  occasions  when  satire  would  have 
been  permissible.  Talleyrand  having 
compkuned  on  hia  death-bed  that  he 
WB8  "  eufiering  the  torments  of  the 
duniMd,"  "  Already  1 "  Louis  Philippe 
IB  reported  to  have  exclumed.  M. 
Loain  BUnc  tells  the  story  as  though  it 
were  unquestionably  true,  in  his  UiMoire 
de  Dix  A  iw,  and  adds,  that  to  revenge 
himself  Talleyrand  lost  no  time  in 
delireTiag  to  a  friend  papers  which 
conteined  important  state  secrets.  The 
■oecdote,  however,  was  already  very 
old  ;  and  one  narrator,  M.  de  L^vie,  who 
places  in  the  mouth  of  a  doctor  at  his 
pttiBnts  bedside  the  inquiry  attributed 
bf  M.  Louis  Blanc  to  Louis  Philippe, 


expresses    a   reasonable    doubt 
whether    anything    so   heartless    could 
have  been  said. 

Ko  one  seems  to  have  corrected, 
the  part  of  Louis  Philippe,  M.  Louis 
Blanc's  account  of  Talleyrand's  last 
interview  with  his  king.  When,  how- 
ever, some  one  wished  to  deprive  M. 
Salvandy  of  a  phrase  which  he  had  per- 
haps been  at  some  puns  to  elaborate, 
he  wrote  to  the  papers  on  the  subject, 
lie  declared  that  at  the  hall  given  to  the 
King  of  Naples  immediately  before  the 
revolution  of  1S30,  it  was  he  and  no 
one  else  who  said :  "  The  entertainment 
is  quite  Neapolitan  ;  we  are  dancing  ou 
a  volcano." 

Not  many  months  afterwards  anJ 
annoancement  was  made  to  the  Cham-I 
ber  of  Deputies,  which  when  once  it 
had  been  uttered,  its  author  would 
gladly,  no  douht,  hara  seen  placed  to  the 
account  of  anyone  but  himself.  In 
answer  to  inquiries  as  to  the  condition 
of  affairs  in  Poland.  General  Sebastiani 
informed  the  Assembly  that  "  order 
reigned  in  Warsaw."  In  our  English 
newspapers  these  words  are  usually 
attributed  to  the  Emperor  Nicholas, 
who  is  probably  supposed  to  have 
addressed  them  to  one  of  the  foreign 
ambassadors  at  St.  Petersbo!^.  They 
were  not  indeed  very  becoming  in  the 
mouth  of  a  minister  of  one  of  the  in- 
tervening powers  ;  and  it  is  their  very 
inappropriateness  that  has  caused  thenv 
to  be  remembered. 

*'  Order  reigns  at  Warsaw"  is  the  sort 
of  thing  the  Emperor  Nicholas  might 
have  said,  and  the  credit  of  it  will 
doubtless  remain  vrith  him.  It  ia 
thought  quite  natural,  too,  that  Blucher, 
on  viewing  London  from  the  top  of  St, 
Paul's,  should  have  cried  out  "  What  a 
place  to  plunder ! "  According,  however, 
to  another  version,  his  words  were  "My 
God,  what  plunder  !"  in  which  case  he 
would  not  have  meant  that  the  idea  of 
sacking  London  had  suddenly  occurred 
to  his  brigand-mind,  hut  merely  that 
he  was  much  struck  hy  the  mass  of 
heterogeneous  objects  around  him.  The 
German  substantive  pliuuin-  does  not 
signify  booty  at  alL 
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To  retora  for  a  moment  to  llie  Emperor 
Nicholas :  his  comparisoa  of  Turkey  to 
a  stcik  man  was  b;  no  ueane  nem.  In 
likening  the  Ottoman  Empire  to  a  sink- 
ing patient,  he  was  only  repeatinz  to  Sir 
Hamilton  Seymour  what  Sir  Thomas 
Eoe,  Ambassador  boxa.  England  in  the 
time  of  James  II.  at  Constantinople,  had 
written  home  in  despatches.  "Tmkcy," 
said  Sir  Thomas,  "is  like  the  body  of 
an  old  man  erased  with  vices,  which 
pata  on  the  appearance  of  health,  though 
near  its  end."  The  main  difference  be- 
tween the  Turkey  of  the  present  day 
and  the  Turkey  of  two  centimes  ago 
lies  perhaps  in  the  fact  that  the  Ottoman 
Empire  does  not  at  this  moment  present 
the  appearance  of  health. 

The  Crimean  war  produced  a  certain 
nomber  of  biatoric  phrases,  such  as 
"  C'est  raagnifique,  mais  ce  n'est  pas  la 
guerre" — cited  too  often  and  too  com- 
placently ;  MacMahon's  "  J'y  siiiB,  j'y 
reate,"  which  only  seems  to  have  been 
remembered  since  the  Marshal's  eleva- 
tion  to  the  highest  dignity  in  France ; 
and  the  late  Prince  CortchakofTe  "  fou 
d'enfer"  as  descriptive  of  the  fire  under 
which  the  llussians  retired  from  the 
aoath  of  Sebaetopol.  The  English,  as 
usual,  contented  tliemselves  with  deeds. 
Ill  the  British  Parliament,  however,  an 
expreeeion,  which  has  since  become 
historical,  was  used  by  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle  in  reference  to  the  beginning 
of  the  war — into  which  we  were  said  to 
be  "driftiog,"  Like  eo  many  other 
hietorical  phrases,  this  one  in  time  lost 
its  original  meaning,  and  is  now  per- 
versely misinterpreted  as  signifying,  not 
that  the  negotiations  took  a  course 
which  led  gradually  to  a  declaration  of 
hostilities,  but  that  the  country  fell  into 
a  state  of  war,  without  guidance,  and 
independently  of  the  wishes  of  the 
Government. 

Cavour's  "  Italia  fara  da  se  "  became 
strangely  celebrated,  considering  that 
Italy  never  did  and  never  could  have 
done  anything  by  heiselt  It  inspired 
other  nations  with  the  idea  of  "doing 
by  theraselves,"  and  unhappy  Poland 
_did  for  itself  in  the  insurrection  of 
The    conscription    which    pre- 


cipitated the  rising  was  denounced 
Lord  Russell  (at  second  hand)  ac 
"proscription."  Lord  Kussell,  indeed, 
haa  made  many  points,  apart  from  the 
six  which  he  presented  in  1803  to 
Prince  GortahakoiE  "  To  be  conspicu- 
ous by  its  absence"  is  a  happy  rendering 
of  " briller  par  son  absence;"  and  the 
"wisdom  of  many,  the  wit  of  one,"  as 
the  definition  of  a  proverb,  is  almost  as 
good  as  Pope's  definition  of  wit,  which 
it  very  much  resembles.  In  France 
during  the  late  war  it  was  universally 
believed  that  on  entering  French  terri- 
tory the  King  of  Prussia  hod  proclaimed 
himself  the  enemy,  "  not  of  France,  but 
only  of  the  emperor."  He  had  done 
nothing  of  the  kind.  But  Napoleon, 
to  whom  the  text  of  the  proclamation 
could  scarcely  have  been  known,  seems 
to  have  adopted  the  popular  version  of 
it,  and  to  have  imagined  that  some 
useful  end  might  be  served  by  bis  sur- 
rendering himself  personally,  apart  from 
his  army.  Eepeated  day  after  day  in 
hundreds  of  newspapers,  the  story  of 
the  king's  "solemn  declaration"  took 
such  hold  on  the  French  mind  that  it 
will  now  in  all  likelihood  never  be 
dislodged.  The  true  version  of  the  pro- 
clamation  to  the  inhabitants  of  occu- 
pied districts,  telling  them  simply  that 
war  was  being  waged  gainst  the  French 
troops,  and  not  against  inoffensive  citi- 
zens, must,  since  the  peace,  have  been 
read  by  many  thousands  of  Frenchmen, 
But  the  false  version  had  been  read, 
again  and  again,  by  millions ;  and  it 
seems  still  to  be  accepted.  At  least 
M.  Angusto  Vacquerie,  writing  on  the 
subject  of  the  Bayreuth  Festival  (which 
at  first  sight  does  not  seem  very  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  German 
campaign  in  France),  has  lately  re- 
minded the  readers  of  Lc  Rappd  that 
"  on  the  eve  of  entering  France  the 
King  of  Prussia  declared  eolemnly  that' 
he  did  not  make  war  against  France, 
but  against  the  emperor." 

The  war  between  France  and  Germany 
produced  but  few  historic  phrases. 
Such  moti,  however,  as  it  really  called 
forth  were  all  uttered  on  the  French., 
side.  "Pas  un  ponce  de  noire  tem 
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p«9  line  pieire  de  nos  forteresaea  1 " 
-would  have  been  admirable,  if  the  le- 
fdsal  eo  pointedly  expressed  could  have 
been  maintained.  As  it  is,  SI.  Favre's 
clever  phnise  may  be  classed  with 
General  Dncrot'a — "  I  shall  return  dead 
or  Tictorioas,"  and  nith  '*  La  Garde 
meurt,  et  ne  se  lend  pas ; "  though  at 
Waterloo  some  of  the  Guards  did 
indeed  die,  while  a  great  number  Bar- 
rendered.  1 1  has  lately  been  eh  own 
that  General  DucTot's  boastful  proclama- 
tion was  composed  in  bis  absence, 
^ipwently  by  the  author  of  "  Pas  un 
poac*i,"  &c,  and  attributed  to  him  with- 
out his  consent  or  knowledge  ;  as  "  La 
Garde  meurt,"  Sec,  was  equally  without 
justification  attributeil  to  Cambronue. 

Among  the  Emperor  Napoleon's  nt- 
leiBiices  in  connection  with  the  war, 
**  Old  Boldiera  wept  at  aeeing  him  bo 
adm,"  has  been  preaeTred  by  German 
euicatnnsts ;  and  Mr.  Gladstone  has 
thought  fit  to  save  from  oblivion,  "  Tout 
pent  sa  Tctablir,"  in  oneof  hisMajesly's 
telegram  B. 

^'apoleon'a  letter  of  surrender  will 
of  conree  be  remembered  as  an  bis< 
torical  document  of  the  highest  interest. 
A  great  writer  reproducing  its  substance 
many  years  afterward;j  for  the  first  time 
eoold  doubtless  have  improved  npon  it, 
could  possibly  have  done  for  it  what  the 
SpRnish  historian  did  for  Francis  I. 'a 
letter  after  Pavia.  IJnt  the  Emperor's 
voids,  or  something  very  like  them, 
wen  at  once  made  public,  and  they 
an  certainly  superior  to  what  Francis  1. 
WTOU  in  a  somewhat  similar  pUght. 
Francis's  letter  was,  it  is  true,  intended 
only  for  bis  mother,  whereas  Napoleon's 
letter  was  addressed  to  the  whole  world, 
or  was  at  least  written  in  the  consciona- 
DeM  that  the  whole  world  would  read  it. 
With  all  the  changes  necessary  to  auit  the 
tute  of  the  case,  nothing  in  the  style  of 
*  Toot  eat  perdu  fora  I'honneur,"  or  "  Ia 
Gsrde  meurt,  et  ne  se  rend  pas,"  would 
hare  been  enilable  to  the  occasion  -  and 
without  being  unduly  precise,  or  empha- 
tic, or  otherwise  theatrical,  the  Emperor 
fonld  scarcely  have  declared  in  fewer 

[dt  than  be  employed  that,  unable 
I  death,  he    accepted  captivity. 


As  a  proof  of  the  tendency  of  thiuL 
go  wrong,  even  when  deviation  from  the 
right  course  would  seem  next  to  impos- 
sible, it  may  be  mentioned  that  at  least 
four  different  versions  of  the  Emperor 
Napoleon's  letter  have  been  published. 
In  some  he  lays  his  sword  at  the  feet, 
in  others,  places  it  in  the  hands  of  the 
Prussian  king.  In  a  manuscript  copy 
circnlsted  the  night  of  the  battle,  not 
many  hours  after  the  receipt  of  the 
original,  the  writer  made  the  Emperor 
declare  himself  incapable  of  dying 
at  the  head  of  his  tmnps.  "  S'aynnt 
pus  flu  niourir,"  instpad  of  "  n'ayant  pas 
pu  mourir,"  it  began ;  and  probably 
this  edition,  presenting  at  least  ons 
notable  variation  from  tho  genuine  text, 
found  its  way,  like  ao  many  others,  into 
print. 

The  Emperor  WiUiam  received  and 
left  behind  him  at  Yeraoilles,  a  number 
of  letters,  more  or  less  anonymous,  in 
which  he  was  taunted  with  having  con- 
tinued the  war  after  the  capture  of  the 
man  against  whom  alone  he  pretended 
to  have  undertaken  it.  On  the  margin 
of  one  of  these  epistles,  in  which  he 
was  addressed  familiarly  in  English 
as  "  Old  Rascal  I "  the  Emperor  had 
written,  "Je  n'ai  jamius  dit  cela;" 
and  his  Majeeiy's  chief  minister  luis 
repeatedly  found  it  necessary  to  meet 
similarly  unfounded  accusations  with  s 
similar  reply. 

If  proclamationa  and  letters  are  falsi- 
fied in  time  of  war,  and  falsified  eo 
rapidly  that  incorrect  copies  get  into 
circulation  before  the  ink  of  the  original 
document  has  had  time  to  dry,  speeches, 
sayings,  and  utterances  of  all  kinds  are 
liable  to  the  same  fate  in  time  of  peace. 
In  France,  and  not  in  France  alone, 
nothing  is  more  generally  believed  of 
Prince  Bismarck  than  that  he  once, 
in  the  Prusaian  Chamber,  declared  the 
superiority,  or  rather  the  priority,  of 
"might"  to  "right";  "  Macht  vor 
Itecht,"  or,  as  the  French  put  it,  "  La 
force  prime  le  droit."  limes  out  of 
number,  Prince  Bismarck  has  written 
to  deny  that  he  ever  uttered  what  in 
one  sense  would  be  a  mere  truism  (since 
every  right  is  preceded  by  and  based  os 
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some  kind  of  force),  in  another  a  simple 
'barbarism;  until  at  last  the  very  fre- 
quency of  his  contradictions,  and  the 
necessity,  constantly  renewed,  of  haying 
to  make  them,  has  been  used  as  an 
argument  against  him.  The  terrible 
<<  bloed  and  iron  "  through  which  alone 
a  nation  can  gain  its  rights,  is  known 
to  be  an  expression  borrowed  from  a 
German  poet,  in  whose  verse  it  means 
neither  more  nor  less  than — 

*  *  Who  would  be  free,  himself  must  strike  the 
blow," 

in  O'Connell's  favourite  couplet. 

The  saying,  attributed  to  M.  Thiers, 
about  the  advantages  of  the  Eepublican 
form  of  government  in  France  as  ^^  the 
one  which  divides  us  the  least,"  had  not, 
when  it  was  first  pronounced  the  mean- 
ing given  to  it  now.  M.  Thiers,  as  a 
Hoyalist,  made  the  remark,  since  turned 
against  the  monarchical  party ;  and 
what  he  said  was :  ^^  The  Eepublic  is 
the  form  of  government  which  divides 
us  (the  Eoyalists)  the  least,  and  which 
disunites  them  (the  Kepublicans)  the 
most."  In  other  words,  "  Monarchists 
of  all  kinds  will  combine  against  a 
Eepublic;  but,  a  Eepublic  once  de- 
clared, Eepublicans  will  quarrel  among 
themselves."  At  present  the  first  half 
of  M.  Thiers's  epigram  is  alone  quoted ; 


and,  true  or  false,  the  pointless  phrase, 
as  now  interpreted,  suits  the  existing 
situation. 

"No  man  of  true  wit,  when  a  good 
thing  has  been  given  to  him,  or  has 
even  been  taken  possession  of  by  him- 
self, likes  to  be  afterwards  deprived  of 
it  for  the  benefit  of  the  rightful  owner. 
Thus  when  Mr.  Disraeli's  eulogium  on 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  including  his 
essay  on  the  character  of  a  general, 
was  shown  to  M.  Thiers,  that  eminent 
statesman  at  once  protested  that  it  must 
be  his :  "  Qa  doit  ^tre  de  moi,''  he 
exclaimed  ;  though  it  afterwards  turned 
out  to  be  Armand  Carrers. 

Lord  Beaconsfield  is  the  author  of 
innumerable  phrases  which  have  made 
their  mark.  The  writer,  however,  of 
a  very  interesting  article  in  a  recent 
number  of  Fraser's  Magazine  has  shown 
that  Mr.  Disraeli  sometimes  ^^prenaU 
son  hieriy*  like  Moli^re,  wherever  he 
chanced  to  find  it.  When  Mr.  Disraeli 
called  our  street  cab  'Hhe  gondola  of 
London,''  he  borrowed  the  phrase  firom 
Friends  of  Bohemia^  a  wild,  brilliant 
novel  by  the  late  Edward  Whitty. 
Mendelssohn,  too,  had  described 
Cherubini  as  looking  like  an  ''extinct 
volcano "  long  before  Mr.  Disraeli  dis- 
covered in  the  House  of  Commons  a 
whole    row    of    "  extinct    volcanoes." 

H.  Sutherland  Edwards. 
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It  wonld  be  difficult  to  imagine  a  greater 
contrast  than  that  suggested  by  the  per- 
formance of  the  Flying  DtUchnw.n,  now 
drawing  in  its  English  dress  crowded 
audiences  to  the  Strand,  and  that  of  the 
Ring  des  Nibelungen,  as  given  in  August 
last  to  a  select  artistic  circle  at  Bayreuth. 
The  former — though  not  without  charac- 
teristic touches  which  make  it  quite  an 
example  of  the  first  original  manner  of 
an  artist  whose  style  is  as  ^'  personal " 
in  music  as  that  of  Turner  in  painting — 
may  be  said  to  be  so  far  like  the  operas 
of  elder  composers,  that  it  can  in  a 
measure  be  comprehended  and  estimated 
at  a  single  hearing ;  just  as  it  was  written 
and  composed  during  a  single  episode  of 
the  composer's  life,  and  under  the  influ- 
ence of  a  single  inspiration.     Not  so 
with,  the  latter ;  poem  and  music  alike 
are  the  mature  result  of   the  entirely 
conscientious  labour  of  thirteen  years. 
Consider  then,  daring  so  prolonged  an 
incubation,  what  varied  and  distracting 
elements  must  replenish  the  storehouse 
of  mental  experience  which  is  the  true 
alembic    of  an   author's  works.      The 
Horatian  rule  had  indeed  been  abun- 
dantly observed ;  how  many  times  must 
the  poem  itself  have  been  revised  (as  we 
know  that  it  was),  the  characters  recast, 
the    instrumentation  rescored.     Would 
only  that  the  pen  had  been  more  freely 
drawn  across  the  ample  page  1   Yet,  any- 
how, most  unjust  would  it  be  to  accept 
as  final,   amid  the  strife  of  party   and 
prejudice,  the  verdict  of  the  hour,  either 
for  or  against.  The  advice  of  the  editors  of 
the  first  Shaksperian  Folio  is  pregnant 
in  this  instance,  as  in  so  many  others : 
**  Kead  him,  therefore,  and  again,  and 
again,  and  if  then  you  do  not  like  him, 
surely   jou  are  in  great  danger  not  to 
understand   him."      These   words   will 
assure  the  reader  doubtless  that  the  pre- 
sent humble  chronicler  is  by  predilection 
and    education  Wagnerian :   first  loves 
are  proverbially  precious ;  long  before 


the  name  of  Wagaer  was  recognised 
at  all  in  musical  English  circles — ^long 
before  a  note  of  his  music  had  been  heard 
in  English  concert^rooms — the  writer 
-was  by  peculiar  circumstances  made 
familiar  with  Riemiy  LohengHn^  and 
Tannfidtbser^  and  had  gained  some  idea 
of  the  tendencies  which  were  drawing 
the  composer  into  open  war  with  all 
the  creeds  of  music.  But  it  was  with  an 
absolute  intention  to  retain  his  judg- 
ment unbiased  that  he  betook  himself  to 
Bayreuth.  In  truth,  very  admiration  of 
the  nascent  youth  of  genius  renders  the 
approach  to  the  study  of  its  adult  man- 
hood a  task  of  as  m&ch  pain  as  pleasure, 
of  as  much  apprehension  as  expectation ; 
of  intense  hope  no  doubt,  but  of  a  hope 
tempered  always  "with  a  very  whole- 
some and  Christian-like  fear." 

The  first  impression  left  on  the  mind 
was  one  of  utter  astonishment  ;  the 
writer  found  himself  suddenly  landed 
amongst  a  very  Noah's-ark  company 
of  fellow-pilgrims ;  English  and  Ameri- 
can, polished  and  bohemian,  Grerman 
enthusiasts  and  French  sceptics,  in  a 
primitive,  out-ofthe-way  corner,  to 
which  Ammergau  alone  oflfers  a  parallel, 
for  the  nonce  converted  into  an  artistic 
centre,  instinct  with  a  kind  of  subdued 
holiday  aspect,  and  an  under-protest 
atmosphere  of  excitement ;  and  for  four 
days  his  mind  was  abandoned  to  a 
whirl  of  new  ideas,  which  it  will  take 
months  duly  to  digest. 

Here  was  a  realization  of  an  idealist's 
dream  ;  so  utterly  alien  to  the  spirit  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  as  commonly 
understood,  that  it  will  ever  remain  a 
marvel  how  a  band  of  disciples  could 
have  been  collected  round  the  master 
to  carry  it  into  effect  Yet  the  miracle, 
long  postponed,  has  been  performed; 
never  in  the  present  writer's  opinion  to 
be  repeated.  Der  Ring  des  Nihelungen 
has  been  heard  in  its  integrity,  and 
probably  will  never  be  so  heard  again. 
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It  is  a  further  illualratiun  of  the  extra- 
ordinary  activity  and  perseverance  of 
the  German  uBtion ;  it  could  Bot  have 
been  poBBibie  to  any  other  that  a  theatre 
should  have  been  erected,  that  a  whole 
body  of  leading  artiata  should  give  their 
tervieei  and  labour  for  well-nigh  three 
nionllis,  adequately  to  represent  a  vfotk 
of  extraordinary  difficulty  and  exagger- 
ated poculiarities,  purely,  it  would  seeoi, 
from  the  iove  of  art  aud  the  Father- 
land. Let  this  fact  be  taken  into 
conaideration  hy  any  one  who  wishes  to 
understand  the  subject. 

One  word,  before  passing  to  the 
consideration  of  the  subject-matter  of 
the  great  demon  at  ration,  on  the  mode 
of  performance.  Tbero  i?  but  ono  adjec- 
tive suitable  to  describe  the  orchestra, 
— perftH ;  the  Wagnerian  device  of 
sinking  it,  partly  under  the  stage  and 
partly  in  front  of  it,  was  in  effect  abso- 
lutely successful ;  in  the  Rhfin;iold  it 
appeared  to  want  power,  and  to  be  too 
uniformly  subdaed ;  but  the  Gubse- 
quent  days  showed  that  this  was  due 
to  the  subdued  and  eombra  music  of 
tlie  piece,  and  not  to  the  peculiar 
anangements  referred  to.  Unfortu- 
nately, as  to  BO  many  of  the  most 
striking  features  of  this  festival,  so  to 
this  the  only  objection  is :  it>  tm- 
praclicahility ;  the  sufTeringB  of  the 
instrumentalists  were  very  great;  and 
as  we  cannot  expect  artbts  to  become 
impassive  martyrs  to  art,  we  may  fairly 
coBBider  that  the  experiment  will  not  be 
repealed,  and  that  we  are  not  likely  to 
hear  again  a  work  in  which  singers  nnd 
orchestra  weie  alike,  andnever  unfairly, 
predominant,  in  which  every  word  from 
the  stage  was  audible  by  a  spectator 
really  familiar  with  the  text ;  and  every 
little  detail  of  the  "  aceompanimenls  " 
(a  misnomer  by  the  by)  served  to  Ull 
up  the  BOund-waves  with  which  the 
modem  dramatic  school  deh'ght  to  fill 
the  hearer's  ear.  The  actors  were  gtiod 
throughout;  brilliant  in  one  or  two 
cases,  beyond  criticism  in  one.  The 
ladies  unquestionably  carried  off  the 
palm,  and  for  the  simple  reason  that 
there  is  far  more  of  deliuite  melody 
allowed  by  Wagner  to  hia  women  than 


to  Ilia  men.  Uence  it  happens  alwaysi 
that  the  tenor,  wbiub  is  a»  usual  tha. 
leading  male  voice,  is  never  heard  to 
the  best  advantage,  except  in  the  iro-j 
passioned  love  scenes  where  the  poet 
rises  above  the  theorist,  and  nature  pre- 
dominates (even  in  Wagner)  ov 
Very  few  of  the  men  at  Bayreutb  sang 
always  in  tune  ;  Betz  as  Wotan  was  at. 
times  painfully  the  reverse ;  aud  no  wotty 
der;  for  three  days  he  bore  the  labour 
heat  of  the  piece  witli  but  small  share  in' 
the  impassioned  moments  which  g 
Niemann  as  Siegmund  and  Ungai 
Siegfried  their  opportunities.  But  on< 
and  all  tirfw/ «■«//.  Once  you  threw  youis 
self  into  the  romantic  atmosphere  of  the 
play,  the  illusion  was  never  broken  hy 
the  inefficiency  of  the  performers  aa 
actors ;  apprehension,  action,  ensemble 
were  alike  ndmirahle.  The  Wagner 
theory  condones  a  false  note,  but  never 
a  false  action  or  a  wrong  conception  of 
character ;  the  recitative  treated  in  ac- 
cordance with  bis  theory  is  as  nearly  aa 
approach  to  recitation,  sometimes  oven 
to  speaking,  as  possible ;  the  cadence  is 
an  imitation  of  that  of  the  human 
voice,  varied  not  to  suit  the  ear  of  the 
musician,  but  in  exact  accordance  with 
the  sentiment  and  the  situation ;  very 
loose  singing  was  evidently  permitted 
during  the  duller  levels  of  the  action  ; 
the  auditor,  if  wise,  would  then  con- 
centrate his  eyes  on  the  stage,  and  his 
ears  on  the  orchestra,  and  leave  thft 
voice  to  lake  care  of  ilself  till  nobler 


One  performer,  Frau  ifatema,  of 
Vienna,  brought  to  the  part  of  the 
Walkiire  Briinnhilde  a  combination  of 
the  rarest  gills — a  splendid  voice,  abso- 
lutely true  intonation,  and  consummate 
powers  of  acting  :  it  was  the  universal 
verdict  at  Bayreuth  that  her  perfor- 
mance was  quite  beyond  criticism,  and 
that  it  would  be  impoEsihle  to  find 
another  artiste  in  Europe  as  equal  to 
the  part  as  she  is.  Tietj ens  would,  when 
her  powers  as  well  aa  her  art  wore  un- 
impaired, have  disputed  the  palm  with 
Matema,  but  I  doubt  if  she  could  have 
surpassed  her.  It  is  perhaps  the  most 
varied  and    poetic    rdle   yet  given 
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dramatic  singeTs ;  but  the  adequate 
interpretation  reqairea  genius,  and  in 
Mat«ma  it  vas  found  to  a  degree 
scarcely  eiispocted  by  the  most  fervent 
o£  lior  German  admires.  With  each  a 
theme,  however,  as  that  of  the  Nibelun- 
genlied,  the  unique  orchestra  and  the 
eiagnlarly  powerful  caste  would  have 
been  inadequate,  unless  the  mijie-en-icene 
and  stage  arrangement  had  been  in 
keeping  with  the  romantic  character  of 
Uie  storjT  ;  aud  by  yeara  of  preparation 
and  the  most  patient  rehearsab;,  an  en- 
trmbU  on  the  atage  was  by  the  third 
eeries  of  performances  eo  perfected,  that 
except  in  one  or  two  impoesiblo  mo- 
ments the  illusion  waa  never  broken, 
and  the  most  refined  taste  always  grati- 
fiftd.  It  waa  not  bo  ranch  the  scenes 
themeelres,  delightful  though  they  were, 
Bod  quite  worthy  of  their  designer, 
Hoffmann,  of  Munich,  as  tbe  accessories, 
ti»  grouping  of  form  aud  colour,  and 
tbe  tbouiand  small  details  which 
merely  leave  the  unprofessional  spec- 
tator eatisbed,  but  which  require  some 
Icnowled^e  of  the  stage  to  be  duly  ap- 
preciated. At  Bayreuth,  by  ingenious 
eombiDations  of  colours  projected  on 
steam,  tbe  gentlest  gradations  of  light 
tuid  shade  were  obtained,  exquisite 
combinations  through  all  the  varied 
tight-tones  from  morning  to  night ; 
cloadi,  lightning,  moonlight,  really  illu- 
aivo  instead  of  ludicrous — detaile  abso- 
lutely necessary  indeed  to  the  due  setting 
locth  of  an  heroic  picture,  but  none  the 
less  difficult  of  attainment  It  must  be 
admitled  that  the  final  scene — when  the 
Bbine  flows  np  to  the  doors  of  the  hall 
of  the  Gibichiugs,  and  castle  and  pyie 
sad  Walballa  and  almost  the  whole 
world  bums  out  in  an  indistinguishable 
rail) — had  U>  he  imagined,  and  was  not 
npresented ;  and  that  the  fights  with  the 
dragon,  and  the  magic  changes  of  Albe- 
ridi  were  siniply  ludicrous  burlesques ; 
teit  wc  were  more  astonished  that 
Wagner  permitted  them  in  the  libretto 
than  that  ibey  failed  to  bu  impressive 
OS  tbe  atage.  In  fict  we  cuusider  that 
tive  marvellous  element,  t bough  not 
cestiiveljr  introduced,  was  Loth  poeli- 
Kik-ii^i  -'— *-  -jujally  a  blot.     In  this 


pointonlyWagner  seema  to  havei 
from  the  Lied  itself  to  the  older  form 
of  it  ia  the  Helden-buch,  and  to  have 
erred  in  doing  so.  Neither  words  nor 
music  were  ever  strongest  in  the  super- 
human parts  of  the  stoiy  ;  it  is  in  the 
drawing  and  colouring  of  human  strife 
and  passion  that  he  rises  to  bis  highest 
— higher,  we  believe,  than  any  other 
composer.  One  notable  exception  must 
be  made  ;  it  occurs  when  Wotan  ridi^ 
in  offended  majesty  on  the  storm-cloud 
to  chide  tho  Waliiire  Briinnhilde  for 
defending  Siegmund,  whom  tbe  god 
at  Tricka's  instance  haa  doomed ;  the 
passage  describing  tbe  advent  of  the, 
deity  ia  wonderful,  only  parallelled  byto 
similar  one  in  Mijah,  well-known  ngj 
doubt  to  all  oar  readers.  ■ 

And  now,  at  the  riak  of  wearying- 
the  reader,  I  must  endeavour  to  sketch 
shortly  and  intelligibly  the  main  story 
of  the  Ring  itselt,  for  often  as  it  haa 
been  told  already,  it  has  scarcely  yet 
been  given  so  that  he  who  runs  can 
read.  It  is  altogether  a  fairy  tale  a.'!  it 
stands  at  first  sight,  and  as  a  fairy  tale 
we  will  tell  it — only  premising  that  the 
reader  (who  wishes  to  dive  readily  into 
something  of  the  bidden  source  and 
meaning)  must  refer  again  to  the  well- 
known  article  by  Carlyle,  which  apu 
peared  years  ago  in  Fraser't  Maffazina 
and  now  figures  in  his  Muceltaniea.        ? 

In  the  old  days  when  gods  were 
plentiful  and  men  were  scarce,  wlien 
the  strife  between  the  deities  of  the 
height  and  depth,  of  light  and  darkness, 
waa  maturing,  there  lived  in  the  cloud- 
land  below  tbe  earth  a  prince,  Alberich, 
hideous  of  form  and  character,  in  whose 
heart  wrestled  conflicting  powers  of  pas- 
sion and  ambition.  One  fine  anmmer 
night  he  chanced,  in  a  lonely  valley  of 
tbe  Hhine,  to  surprise,  sporting  on 
its  waters,  the  three  Rhine-maidens 
whose  function  irom  furthest  eld  was 
to  guard  a  hidden  treasure  of  gold, 
which,  once  nnhuried,  would  bring 
destruction  to  gods  and  men. 

He  waa  no  bc.iuly,  we  have  said, 
and  ae  he  spoke  to  them  of  love,  they 
laughed,  and  scorned  him ;  but  from 
their  lips  he  lightly  learned  tbe  secret 
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of  the  gold;  and,  when  the  first  rose- 
tint  of  mom  lighted  the  glittering  hoard 
in  the  Ehine-depths,  he  made  off  with 
a  tiny  fragment,  from  which  he  fash- 
ioned  a  ring,  which,  as  its  guardians 
had  idly  told  him,  would  give  him  all 
power  over  nature,  and  nature's  imp- 
children  who  lived  in  Mbelung-land, 
below  the  earth. 

Bitter  ruth  came  with  the  tidings  of 
the  theft  to  the  lazy  gods,  who,  sitting 
idly  beside  their  nectar,  were  only 
occupied  with  rearing  a  mighty  palace 
called  Walhalla;  but  the  craft  of  the 
Fire-god  was  equal  to  the  strait,  and  by 
his  aid  Wotan,  the  Thunderer,  wrested 
the  ring  from  Alberich,  and  back  went 
the  twain  in  triumph  to  their  home  in 
the  heavens. 

But  ill-gotten  goods  are  as  easily 
lost  by  gods  as  by  men  ;  the  ring,  and 
much  more  treasure  of  gold  and  magic 
which  appertained  to  it,  they  had  full 
soon  to  pay  to  certain  giants  who  had 
built  them  their  Walhalla;  and  again 
the  ring  changed  owners,  and  (freighted 
now  with  an  awful  curse  of  death  and 
ruin  to  all  who  should  own  it)  passed  into 
the  hands  of  the  Gog  and  Magog  of 
Saxon  legend,  Fafner  and  Easolt.  The 
curse  worked  at  once.  Whilst  quar- 
relling over  the  booty,  Fafner  slew  his 
brother  Easolt,  and  himself  sacrificed 
life  and  happiness  to  guard,  under  the 
form  of  a  mighty  dragon,  the  booty 
which  he  had  so  foully  won.  Too  late 
did  the  gods  learn  that  unless  they  re- 
covered the  ring  their  power  was  gone. 
But  henceforth  Wotan's  only  cares  were, 
how  to  win  it  back  from  the  giant,  and 
how  to  fill  his  halls  with  warriors  to 
battle  for  Walhalla  when  its  doomday 
should  come.  He  formed  a  band  of 
divine  women-spirits  called  Walkyrie, 
who  fought  beside  men  on  earth,  and 
ever,  when  a  hero  died,  bore  the  brave 
soul  to  Walhalla.  He  wandered  dis- 
guised in  the  world  to  beget,  if  it  might 
be,  of  his  own  proper  person,  a  re- 
deemer, half-god,  half-man,  to  rescue 
men  and  gods  from  ruin  by  a  power 
which  alone  is  stronger  than  gold — the 
power  of  love. 

Meanwhile,  the  arch-child   of   evil. 


Alberich,  and  his  brother  Mime  (a 
dwarf),  were  also  well  aware  of  their 
need  of  this  wonderful  ring,  and  they 
too,  as  restless  spirits,  went  up  and  down 
on  earth,  founding  a  family  of  men  to 
carry  on  the  conliict  with  the  descend- 
ants of  Wotan. 

And  first  of  all  the  battle  royal  was 
fought  out  between  a  son  of  Wotan's 
named  Siegmund,  and  of  Alberich's 
named  Haagen,  much  to  the  discom- 
fiture of  the  former,  whose  home  was 
burnt,  and  whose  sister,  Sieglinde,  was 
carried  off  to  Haagen's  wood-dwelling, 
somewhere  in  the  great  land  of  ^'Ko- 
Man." 

Hither  came  the  wandering  Wotan, 
leaving  hidden  in  an  ash-stem  which 
supported  the  roof  of  the  hut,  a  mighty 
sword  for  Siegmund  when  he  should 
come  there  in  his  flight ;  which  indeed 
he  presently  did,  and  duly  recognised 
not  only  his  sword,  but  also  his  sister, 
Sieglinde,  whom  in  the  possible  fashion 
of  patriarchs  he  straightway  carried  off 
and  made,  then  and  there,  his  wife. 

A  pretty  scandal  this  for  Wotan's 
goddess-spouse,  Fricka  !  which  she 
quickly  turned  to  account ;  and  hoping 
at  one  stroke  to  be  rid  of  all  Wotan's 
chance  ofispring,  persuaded  him  to  swear 
that  in  the  coming  fight  between  Haagen 
and  Siegmund  the  latter  should  be  slain. 
It  was  a  cruel  promise,  but  Wotan  was 
bound  to  observe  it ;  and  he  forthwith 
instructed  his  favourite  Walkiire 
Briinnhilde,  in  spite  of  all  her  per- 
suasions (for  she  knew  well  his  real 
wish),  to  befriend  Haagen,  and  leave 
Siegmund  to  his  fate.  It  happened 
then  that  as  Siegmund  was  hastening 
to  meet  his  enemy,  carrying  his  poor 
wife,  expecting  a  son,  and  nigh  unto 
death,  there  appeared  to  him  in  half- 
tiunce  the  terrible  dark  form  of  the 
Walkiire  to  warn  him  of  his  coming 
doom.  He  pleaded  very  hard,  and 
alleged,  truly  enough,  that  Wotan  had 
treated  him  badly ;  and  in  fine  he 
persuaded  Briinnhilde  (who  was  half- 
woman  in  tenderness  at  the  bottom  of 
her  heart)  to  assist  him  when  the  great 
duel  should  be  fought. 

And  by  and  by,  we  see   Siegmund 
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and  Haagen  fighting  for  dear  life  on  a  far 
off  mountain  pass ;  Bruanhilde's  shield 
shelters  Siegmond,  and  the  invinci- 
ble sword  has  all  but  done  its  work, 
when  down  comes  the  great  thunder- 
gody  in  terrible  wrath,  and  strikes  up 
the  hero's  guard,  so  that  Haagen  kills 
his  foe  after  alL 

Of  course,  poor  BriiDnhilde  has  to 
suffer  for  her  disobedience,  and  in  this 
wise,  that  she  is  made  a  woman  instead 
of  a  Walkiire,  and  is  put  into  a  long 
trance  on  a  great  rock,  like  the  sleep- 
ing princess,  to  be  awoke  by  any  man 
who  should  find  her.  But  of  this  more 
anon.  Henceforth  the  story  follows  the 
fortunes  of  Siegfried,  the  real  hero, 
whose  mother,  Sieglinde,  dies  when  he 
is  bom,  and  who  is  brought  up  by  the 
Xibelung  Mime  in  a  wretched  home 
on  the  borders  of  the  great  forest  in 
No-Man's-Land.  How  he  tames  birds 
and  beasts,  and  forges  afresh  the  invinci- 
ble sword  of  his  father  ;  how  he  slays 
the  dragon,  and  wins  the  ring,  and 
finds  Briinnhilde,  and  makes  her  his 
wife,  you  must  read  for  yourself  in  the 
poem,  for  I  should  only  spoil  it.  So  we 
will  pass  on  to  the  final  struggle  be- 
tween the  descendants  of  Wotan  and 
of  Alberich. 

Haagen  is  now  a  mighty  prince, 
living  with  his  half-brother  and  sister 
in  a  grand  palace  on  the  Ehine ;  and 
of  course  he  has  heard  of  the  fame  of 
Si^^ed,  and  of  the  story  of  Bninn- 
hilde,  and  knows  very  well  that  the 
ring  is  now  resting  as  a  love  token  on 
her  finger.  And  though  he  is  quite 
aware  that  neither  he  nor  his  brother 
could  win  Briinnhilde  (because  of  cer- 
tain difficulties  to  which  we  shall  allude 
hereafter),  he  thinks  that  he  might 
by  enchantments  make  Siegfried  pass 
Briinnhilde  on  to  his  brother,  atid  with 
her  the  ring,  and  all  the  power  that 
belonged  to  it.  Well,  the  very  night 
before  chance  leads  Siegfried  to  the 
palace,  Alberich  appears  in  a  vision  to 
his  son,  and  tells  him  of  the  time  and 
the  manner  in  which  all  this  might  be 
be  done. 

And  it  all  turns  out  as  Alberich 
devises,  and  quite  forgetting  his  wife. 


Briinnhilde,  Siegfried,  under  magic 
influence,  marries  Haagen's  sister, 
Gutrune,  and  forces  Briinnhilde  to 
marry  the  brother,  and  having  sworn  a 
solemn  oath  of  faith  and  fealty,  con- 
victs himself  most  clearly  of  perjury, 
for  when  the  magic  power  is  presently 
withdrawn,  he  tells  outright  at  a  hunt- 
ing party  the  whole  story  of  his  life  ;  and 
this  gives  Haagen  the  opportunity  to 
kill  him  as  a  liar  and  perjurer.  And 
it  would  seem  now  that  tJie  ring  will 
return  to  the  keeping  of  the  Nibelungs, 
and  that  the  powers  of  evil  will  be 
triumphant.  But  in  fact,  the  sequel  is 
different;  for  when,  in  solemn  procession 
and  with  dead  march  and  mourning,  the 
body  of  Siegfried  is  borne  from  the  hunt- 
ing-field to  the  palace,  Briinnhilde  learns 
from  Gutrune  the  stoiy  of  treachery, 
and  determines  to  leap  into  the  burning 
pyre  on  which  the  corpse  is  presently 
laid,  with  the  ring  on  her  finger,  which 
at  the  last  moment  she  will  fling  back 
to  the  three  daughters  in  the  Khine : 
and  this,  indeed,  with  grand  self- 
sacrifice,  she  does ;  and  the  flames  of 
the  pyre  rise  higher  and  yet  higher, 
and  bum  up  the  Palace  of  Haagen  and 
reach  even  to  Walhalla  itself ;  and  amid 
the  crash  of  palaces  and  the  wrath  of  the 
heavens,  the  Ehine- daughters  appear, 
singing  on  the  agitated.wavesof  the  river, 
and  bear  off  into  its  bosom  the  fatal  ring, 
and  Haagen  himself,  who  tries  at  the  last 
to  wrest  it  from  their  grasp. 

So  ends  the  stoiy,  and  though  notliing 
much  is  left  at  the  end,  I  suppose  the 
moral  is,  that  gold  is  stronger  than  the 
gods,  and  that  love  is  stronger  than  gold, 
and  that  '^  the  old  order  changeth,  yield- 
ing place  to  the  new." 

It  is  a  noble  legend,  and  Wagner  has 
done  thus  much  for  the  fine  old  mummy, 
that  he  has  galvanized  it  again  into  life — 
given  a  purpose  to  its  new  being.  He 
has  connected  fragments,  and  shaped  a 
long  series  of  tales  into  a  very  consistent 
whole.  I  think  also  that  the  hidden 
meanings  and  thoughts  which  underlie 
all  these  distorted  shapes  of  history  are 
more  easy  to  find  as  he  has  rewritten  it ; 
the  struggle  of  the  half-mythic  German 
races — the  expression,  under  the  sem- 
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=i..iii»:  '.1  ti'illiii:  rnytii,  nl"  tlif;  MirUli:in 

WiiUni  as  it  was,  p:irL  Ijv  pjiri, 
L.iiiiti^li  ,L  ji-ii^  si-rii-rt  <jL' y<':irs,  it  i.i  un- 
« t]ii:il  ;  4»-.uiily  ri^in^'  indufMl  in  jux-lit: 
\t;iii  :  li"'.  I«ir  all  IhaL  it  is  '/>  't  tr/io/i. 
jiju.-L  ri  iii.ii -ialilj*,  ami  sin^'wlarly  har- 
iii.iui..u<.  It  will  1j(3  n'liH^nibereJ  that, 
i  A«  •  \>\  lii  a  !«*w  Imrslsor  pa-ssion,  rhyino 
:  I. -an  I  it'll,  and  a  trochaic  a//iftfraft'tr. 
luihi  ol"  vj-rse  a<loj)t('»l,  wliicli  .-uiih!  the 
jMfuliai'  i'uth'iicL*  <il"  rccitativo  wuU, 
ami,  IVom  tho  somhlaiico  of  sounds, 
I  ho  wt-rds  in  any  ]»a.<:?agc  are  tnisy  to 
ilirlaini  and  <'.\(rodingly  easy  to  catch: 
'ilii'  i-\tr.ir:t>;  whii-li  w<)iild  rojmy  tho 
oulinarv  tlmnjin  n'adcr  iircur  njaiiilv 
in  tin?  pM-al-  arts  l.ictwi'cn  Sio|,'ujinid  and 
Sii'Ljlindi'  and  Sir^lVicd  and  l>riinnhilde, 
:\\u\  in  thr  liner  ]«arts  oi'  tin'.  (>ultt n./'un- 
'iiiiniof.  Two  in>lanc<?s  may  he  cited  as 
ilhislial  lolls  nf  the  i>octic  atinu-sphere 
Av  hifli  i.<  IVri'lv  >hi'd  over  tin;  whole.  The 
iii.-t  i.s  wh'.'ii  Su-j^nnmd,  u-ally  tho  son  of 
i1m«  ^mI  \\'i»ta!i,  Hies  tor  shelter,  as  we 
ii.iVi-  sjiiil,  t"  till'  hut  where  Sii-i^linvle,  his 
fisUr,  i?.  k<»]il  in  thrall  by  Hundin^,  iho 
d.-.-truVi'i  «'i  thi'ir  home,  llundin*;  will 
i:i'l  vn  lit*-  thi'  ho.-piiality  if  his  hearth, 
lii;t  clialliiiL'i^  his  '.;ui\>t  to  a  death- 
.-Iiii:.l1i-  "U  till"  mi'n\»w  ;  aiui  thus  to 
ili  •  lniii  I'll  \\\[  ^\i\  the  >\Mird  has  been 

:•  tii.i  I  }i^  \\  i»lan,  the  hour  of  ex- 
ii- i.ii-i  iMidt-i  it-  h.i-,  arrived.  Sieg- 
iiii'i<  }j.i-  il  oiiii'  iiiiicL-ivfd  a  love  lor 
I)  ■■  livi'i^c,  aii'l,  as  lu:  sit.s  brooding 
■  .•;  Mi--  hu".  wliiuli  is  dvin-'  down  in 
i:.--  i:t  .:;i1j,  r.  ii.t  s  dnwn  ill  licr  SHOwy 
h:..!.'  «ii«->.-  to  h'tiiil  i-ui  lit  hiui  the  liilt 

.!  li.  ■  1..;  -V'  v.iai  "ii  in  the.  a.sh.  Her 
I'.i  ;».'.  .-.i.' I.  •  :iij  .iii-rWi-r  in  his  breast, 
.j;.'i  ■*  Wii-  >:.,  j'l:.'-  njfi];ii-iit  the  door 
i..  '\i'-  r^a  n .I'.-.i.'l  b-jj.  l.-s '■ptJi,  sliowinp 
a  iLiijiii- .iii;.;  -iiii*.- vi-la  in  n  wood 
iliui..;i.si<  \  by  liiT  tiill  -ph  ndour  (if  iho 

j..«/'n.  .\?  'liiM;  .Siijiiiund  breaks  out 
11. til  a  .-!i...ii  •■:  !i:.i.  ui'id  i»*jf:try,  wedded 
III  hill.?]';  ••]■  ill,  f/-.di  jirnl  beautiful : — 

■•  J.iiii;'lili  1  -.i  <j  1,1,,;  , .  \  i;ai,J  ill  i|,e  hall : 
AlijL'rl  I.I   V.ii;!«j  i>.  lit,  lu-il  al  liin  r.iill  : 

i^|iii.iii|iil  iiikI  -.'/It.  iur  !),<■  tn-k-e-i  •  I  Mav. 
iii'iiililit;  liji:i-/.i  5  i.(-ui  iiini  l.y  i.ii  his  waV, 
J'uir  tiehl  ami  \uh:X  uitfi  irihlnit?,*,  !l./»- 
Ab  tht  hiih  i.f  liin  iiiiilu  fchfciN  liL'ht  k-It'W  : 


'  'f  ills  niuhic  ""he  'jU'-jil:  lAi^s  are  the  birth, 
<.'t'  :.i>  :rai'rari-.e  :::c  iI'Is-s-mus  ar.«i  Mrv-ms  of 

"he  wiriii. 
Ills  neart  lieaves  :.i  the  sap  an-l  the  spring- 

.ai;  -e»."i, 
lly  tiie  -race  -f  hi-?  presence  the  world  is 


iree«i.'' 


It  has  been  said  that  in  the  succee<l- 
iiiLj  love-?cen»*  the  music  is  almost 
.Swinbumian  in  lusciousness ;  and  cer- 
taiidy  with  the  singularly  exquisite  accom- 
paninj»;nt,  in  which  tho  wood  and  the 
harp  dominate  entirely  over  the  strings, 
and  the  brass  is  absent,  there  is  a  soft- 
nets  of  emotion  which  heightens  the 
stage  effect  and  the  real  melody  in  the 
voices  to  the  highest  pitch,  but  it  is 
never  commonplace  and  never  ignoble, 
and  therefore  never  sensuous.  For  I  do 
most  thoroughly  hold  that  tnie  music 
may  excite  but  cannot  degrade.  Trivial 
airs  with  sensual  accessories  have  given 
to  opera  bouffe  a  bad  name,  but  music 
is  not  chargeable  with  tho  offence. 
The  peculiar  vividness  of  the  realism  in 
the  linal  scene  of  the  act,  when  the 
sword  Nothung  (necessity)  is  dra^vn 
from  the  wood,  and  the  passion  of  the 
lovers  openly  declared,  could  only 
have  been  obtained  by  a  writer  who 
was  at  once  a  poet,  a  dramatist,  and 
a  musirian.  A  moonlight  ellect  is  as 
old  as  tho  introduction  of  the  limelight, 
but  it  would  bo  simply  impossible  for 
the  most  Uasc  spectator  to  be  unaffected 
by  it  here,  or  to  sit  unmoved  during 
the  torrent  of  musical  and  verbal  paint- 
ing which  l)ring3  the  curtain  down. 

A  second  instance  which  we  would 
cite  is  even  more  fresh  and  original, 
and  occurs  in  the  act  which  would  be 
to  most  audiences  the  most  ellective  of 
all,  and  which  at  l^avrouth  produced 
a  reallv  wild  burst  of  enthusiasm  from 
friend  and  foes  alike — it  forms  the  final 
scene  of  Siegfried.  AVlun  the  Walkiiro 
Jiiiinnhilde  is  laid  to  sleep  for  hor 
disobedience  to  Wot  an,  deprived  of 
her  divinity,  and  reduced  to  defence- 
less womanluvd  :  she  n^sts,  at  her 
oarne^t  entreaty  ^fnuiiuij:  in  itself  a 
line  passajzi ^.  on  a  ro^k  .surrounded  by 
a  sea  of  Inv  and  tlaiiie,  so  that  no  one 
short  of  the  true  stature  of  a  hero  may 
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besd  her  to  his  will.  So  Siegfried — 
h«n)-8prout  of  the  god-begotten  Sieg- 
linde  and  Siegmund  —  reared  in  the 
utter  solitude  q[  the  -wiiJ,  brought  up  by 
the  NibeluDg  Mime  (who  hrtped  to  wiu 
the  Rhine  gold  by  his  prowess,  and  by 
the  murder  of  the  heir  to  enter  iato  the 
lichee  aud  power  of  the  rioy),  knowing 
DO  kind  of  his  own,  most  igno rant  of  the 
form  and  face  of  woman ;  Ekyer  of  the 
dragon,  instructed  by  the  hre  of  its 
blood  to  fbllon  where  the  bird-voice 
leada  through  desert  and  death  to 
win  some  inefiable  companion,  some 
near  likeness  to  hia  mother,  on  whose 
auknowa  wrongs  and  feigned  figure 
he  brooda :  ho — undaunted  hy  danger, 
ignorant  of  fear,  unhindered  by  wreat- 
luig  with  his  own  ,god-anceator — has 
paaaed  through  the  flame  to  the  rock 
where  the  Walkiire  sleeps.  All  clad 
in  armonr,  covered  with  the  long  shield 
on  which  of  old  she  bore  hero-souls  to 
'VValhalla,  no  longer  a  Walkure  but  a 
mere  maiden,  she  aleeps !  What  ia 
this  form,  so  nnlike  the  dwarf  Mime, 
onlike  the  shadow  of  himself  which  he 
\aa  pondered  over  in  the  stream  1  Lift 
awqr  the  long  shield,  sever  the  envious 
joints  of  the  harness,  penetrate  to  the 
mjatery  of  tho  womanly  robe  and  the 
gentle  swell  of  the  virgin  form  :^ 
"  A_wonder  withers  aod  works  in  mj  heart ! 


d  b  J  fear." 


I  Slotber,  oh,  mother  f  be  . 

I  To  thy  fearless  son  who  is  fette 

I      KeftdeiB  of  Dryden's  Cym.01. 

W     ^foia  will  be  able 

F      poet  can  paint  the    ardour   and   the 

shrinking,  the  fervour  and  the  fear,  of 

tfae  youth  who  haa  never  aeen  the  form 

I        or  face  of  woman,  but  eeeing  it,  is  mas- 

I      tered  by   love  and  bashfulness — only 

I      he    must   believe    that    the    freshness, 

I      the   beanty    of  the  situation,  is  given 

I      without  the  tinge  of  coarseness  'n-bich 

I        with  Dryden  was,  alas,  a  necessity.   He 

wakes    bet   of   course,   as  prince  ever 

wakeasleepiugmaiden,  withakiss ;  and 

the  waking  of  Briinnhilde,  her  horror 

at  ber  own  womanhood  and  her  glory 

in  the  fite  of  Siegfried's  manhood,  her 

■     rinuiking  and  her  yielding,  her   utter 

^^■AMdwunent  to  love  at  th-:i   end,  are 

^^^HHt  JB  words  and  mu^ic.  nnd  with  an 


in  accom-^H 
lUld    stamp  ^^ 


absolute  wealth  of  variety  in 
paniment,  which  nlono  would 
Wagner  as  a  poet  and  musician  of  the 
highest  rank.  Moreover  nature  will 
have  its  way,  and  for  the  only  time 
throughout  the  tetralogy,  the  soprano 
and  tenor  are  blended  in  legitimate 
duet  which  carries  everything  before  it 
by  its  rarity  and  its  richness  when  it 
does  come. 

This  is  the  finest  not  of  the  whole] 
work,  and  we  can  only  bewail  the  faot 
that  Siegfried  is  never  Ukaly  to  be  re- 
presented separately,  the  story  and  the 
viotij'$  of  the  music  being  absolutely 
dependent  on  the  preceding  parts. 

And  now  we  are  hound  to  consider 
at  such  length  and  with  such  absence  of 
technicality  aa  befits  this  journal,  the 
mode  in  which  Wt^er  the  musician 
has  accompliahod  hia  self-imposed 
gigantic  task.  It  is  again  noticeable 
that  the  work  was  composed  at  diOer- 
euC  times,  and  that  therefore  there  ia  a 
progressive  style  visible  in  the  separ- 
ate volumes  of  it.  It  is  however  sin- 
gularly harmonious,  a  whole  designedly 
and  actually,  and  in  his  very  last 
manner— the  school  of  Ti-iitan  and  the 
MatUrtinijer — with  little  oruo  reminis- 
cence of  Tannh&u»er  or  the  Hollands: 
Once  and  for  ever  vocal  concerted  music 
is  abandoned  as  an  element,  and  that 
by  the  composer  of  the  march  in  Tann- 
Huser  and  the  quintet  in  Lohengrin: 
there  are  two  exquisite  female  trios  for 
the  Khine  daughter ;  a  duet  wreaUd  as 
it  were  from  him  in  the  very  climas  of 
the  most  amorous  situation;  a  chorus 
for  female  voices,  if  it  may  be  so  termed, 
at  the  Walkyrie  rock,  really  a  twelve- 
part  canon  of  the  most  eccentric  char- 
acter, depicting  with  a  realism  which  ia 
little  short  of  marvellous,  the  wild 
shouts  and  equine  wailinga  of  those 
uacanny  creatures  ;  a  marriage  chant  at 
the  unnatui'al  bridal  of  Siegfried  and 
Gertrude,  which  is  aa  nnmelodious 
though  as  proportionately  descriptive 
of  the  situation  as  can  well  be.  And 
these  form  the  sum  of  all  departnro  from 
the  form  of  accompanied  declamation, 
recitation,  on  "  themic  "  melody  (to  coin 
a  phraae)for  single  voices:  for  them, 
far  as  wi'  can  discover,  there  are 
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^uuiU  £<acritLco  to  hide 
it  11  a  ii.ipkin,  and  dolibcrati'ly 
..  Iwp'.,  1. 1  ihi-  i\v.lu-iL»:i  of  ill!  other  vocal 
iii.IxmIu-  iv'iia,  hi^  dramatic  pearl,  tlio 
..  =.'.[,■  pi  iiuiiilo.  'llio  ?«o/(/-principlo, 
Lii'.ii,  \\\iiK}\i  is  growing  on  him  in 
L*tuii'jiift  :uid  tho  Meisfcrsitit/cr,  im  at 
litit  oliiborutcd  and  brought  to  maturity 
in  hxfi  lii:al  and  crucial  work.  I  Hit  it 
be  uuderriUxHl  that  every  idnn,  and 
paadoni  and  aituatiou»  and  chamoU^r,  han 
ita  individual  and  separate  oxpnvminn 
iu  the  amigned  motif.  In  ihn  nnlirn 
work  ttMt  He  BO  liM  ibati  iiitmty  of 


■  i  ;kei  -jurii.-n  I 


;   :l:-f    ■jhiraciers    I-?- 
. .  luu  —  .11  ■- •: r'.v-.  von.  Drrersed.  battlin.: 
;^.Aiii.-5w   iii«:  ui.iu'^r  ;  HDW  in  the  -w-x-.J. 
\-j.v     .11     Ai^t    erring.?,   now    with   :h: 
•.\Lv.':^^    .':.-.\.-H:rji,  uow    IU   aclual    SVIli- 
:•!!■. 11..    •'■•.. x»r-i    out;   with   themo    v..  I 
■  /'la  .  -J  .-.v  Vv  snatches  in  the  voicec — 
is    I   •!■  I- '."•.•  1  and   a   study.     After  tw^ 
iav.-s  .:'  :Iio  four  were  passed,  you  mi/..: 
lurii;„'  many  bars  liavo  shut  your  evoj:, 
ind,  by  the  mere  act  of  listening,  Lave 
ti)lii  vvhat  the  action  on  the  stacje  niu^t 
be.    Some  of  these  motifs  are  of  exquisite 
beauty,  such  as  those  of  the  Walhalia, 
the    Hero,  the  Fire,   the  Rhine-gold; 
the  first    soothing   and    fanciful ;   the 
second  with  a  subdued  trumpet  obli- 
gato,  the  very  embodiment  of  chivalrous 
feeling ;    the  third  with  an  indistinct 
shimmer    of    bells,   and    whizzing    of 
violins,  and  a  dancing  melody  for  the 
clarionets,  which  is  just  burning  and 
unsatisfying  ;  the  fourth  a  mingled  wail 
and  rejoicing,  a  wonder  of  suggestive- 
ness.    Then  there  are  motifs  whose  very 
breath  is  discord,  as  of  the  Dragon,  and 
the  Tamhelm,  and  the  Alborich,  and  the 
Haagen.  There  is  the  tnotif  of  the  forge, 
with  the  sound  of  anvils  and  the  whirr 
of  bellows,  simulated  by  'cello  and  drum 
and  triangle.    And  the  characters  them- 
selves are  told  to  you  by  the  sounds 
which  accompany  them.     It  is  quite  a 
new  art  that  character  should  really  be 
drawn  by  music.     No  one  who  was  at 
l>ayrouth  can  doubt  that  it  can  be.    To 
describe  it  in   these    pages  would   bo 
didicult  and  tedious.     Let  it  suffice  to 
say    that,   by   a   conventional    set    of 
phrases,   as  it  w^ere,  and  by  blending 
and  opposing  them — by  utter  disregard 
of  conventionality,  of  mere  pleamirallt 
sound,  free  use  of  elaborated   discords 
and    unfinished     cadences,    the    story 
is  literally  told  in   music,   as  well  iis 
by  gesture,   and    voice,    and    mUe-cn- 
Si'vnr. 

Disciples  tell  us  that  the  whole  work  is 
ill  cnsrcmio,  the  Gotterddmmeruncf  being 
tlio  higlie^t  development  of  the  art ;  we 
HhouKl  Hay  that  for  beauty  as  orilinarily 
understood,  it  is  seldom  equal  to  the 
Watkyrif  or  iSiefffncd,  but  it  is  certainly 
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the     most    astonishing,     yaried,     and 
dramatic  of  all. 

Take  two  instances.  "When  Sieg- 
fried comes  to  the  palace  of  the  Gibich- 
nngen,  the  lineal  descendants  of  the 
perished  Nibelungen,  he  is  given  a  fatal 
potion,  as  we  have  already  mentioned, 
whereby  he  forgets  all  his  former  ex- 
periences of  his  love  for  Briinnhilde, 
becomes  as  one  of  his  foes,  and  passion- 
ately attached  to  Gatrune,  the  sister  of 
his  hereditary  foe.  At  once  his  former 
phrases  are  perverted  into  extreme  keys, 
he  catches  up  and  imitates  the  discord- 
ant 'ELsLSLgen-motif,  the  very  'KeTO-motif 
is  flattened  and  discordant.  Again,  he 
is  by  and  by  given  a  certain  potion,  and 
compelled  to  reveal  his  old  life,  thereby 
to  prove  his  falseness  and  justify  his 
impending  murder.  In  a  single  song 
he  relates  the  incidents  of  his  birth 
and  infancy,  his  exploits,  and  finally 
his  passing  through  the  fire  and  his 
winning  of  Briinnhilde — herein  all  the 
motifs  connected  with  the  development 
in  the  former  and  present  play  of  his 
experiences  are  recapitulated,  ten  in  all — 
and  when  the  exquisite  climax  is  reached, 
the  accompaniment  passes  through  abeau- 
tiful  modulation  into  a  singularly  fresh 
development  of  the  finale  of  Siegfried. 

Critics,  who  were  not  present  at  Bay- 
renth,  and  by  no  possibility  can  have 
gained  acquaintance  from  the  printed 
scores  with  its  possibilities  in  perform- 
ance,  have  scoffed  at  the  comparison  of 
certain  passages,  or  rather  movements, 
in  the  orchestra,  with  the  symphonies 
•of  Beethoven.  Beethoven  is  Wagner's 
cheriahed  and  acknowledged  master ;  for 
many  years  he  studied  two  auUiors 
mainly,  Shakspere  for  poetry,  Beethoven 
£or  music.  Thus,  many  periods  of  the 
accompaniment  are  thrown  into  true 
symphonic  form,  of  which  the  sub- 
jects are  the  motifs  which  describe  the 
action;  of  the  opening  in  Siegfried  of 
which  the  'Forge-motif  is  the  subject,  of 
the  adagio  which  connects  together  the 
first  and  second  acts  of  the  Gotterddm- 
merung,  of  the  andante  with  which  the 
WiUkure  concludes,  not  even  Beethoven 
>iimaftlf  would  have  been  otherwise  than 
piood.  If  nothing  else  in  it  is  admir- 
able^ the  work  of  the  orchestra  must 


be  recognized  as  such.     But  to  say  that 
any  one  can  appreciate  its  variety,  almost 
endless,  in  a  single  hearing  is  monstrous. 
Here  is  the  damning  fact,  that  neither 
can   orchestra  be  found   to   play,  nor 
singers   to    declaim,   nor  audience    to 
listen  to  the  work  as  a  whole  again. 
Herein    is   chronicled  the    euthanasia 
of  the  magnum  opus  of  the   advanced 
school :  for  it  is  evident  not  even  the 
riches  of  the  score  will  induce  the  ordi- 
nary conductors  or  executants  to  rehearse 
frequently    or     perform    unflaggingly; 
that  no  love  of  art  or  disdain  of  lucre 
will    persuade    singers   to  strain   and 
sacriGce  their  voices  to  the  caprice  of  a 
theorist ;  and  that  finally,  no  intellectual 
excitement,  however  supreme,  will  com- 
pel average  audiences  to  study  (as   it 
must  be  studied)  the  minute  develop- 
ment of   tone  and  character  painting 
which  makes  Wagner  the  George  Eliot 
of  Music.     That  it  will  modify  in  a 
measure  all  future  opera  which  is  to 
live,  I  believe.      Composers  must  in 
future  recognize  some  dramatic  element 
in   dramatic   music.     But  that  it  will 
live   itself,  in  any  form  of  life  worth 
calling    life,   I    do    not    believe.      A 
curiosity    to   be    revived    once    in    a 
generation  by  an  artist  nation,  a  won- 
der to  be  studied  darkly  by  musicians, 
but    little    else.      The    Walkyrie,  if  I 
am  not  much  mistaken,  will  be  heard 
in    a    year   or  two   in    every  leading 
German  city;  it  will  stand  by  itself; 
in  six  or  seven  years,  perhaps  (for  even 
musical  events  crowd  on  us  in  these 
days)    it    will   penetrate    to    London. 
We  shall    enjoy  in    due    course    the 
routine  of  the  "  event "  of  the  Italian 
season ;  the  manager  will  rely  on  the 
scenes  of  the  Wfidkiiren-Kitt  and  the 
Fire-rock  to  carry  through  his  venture ; 
the    artistes    will    convert   Wagnerian 
declamation  (to  he  swig  in  strict  time) 
into  Italian  recitative  "  largo  alia  voce ; " 
the  Battle  of  the  Critics  will  be  fought  in 
the  morning  journals ;  but,  at  least,  the 
morceaux  will  escape  that  lowest  form 
of  art  life  which  in  the  metempsychosis 
of  musical  vitalities  is  reserved  for  the 
airs  of  the  Italian  Maestri — the  Barrel 
Organ. 

C.  Halford  Hawkiks. 
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,    [J lure,  and  sougbt  U 
.i^e.     Much  later,  in  s 
:;  ^,  tlie  spirit  of  romui- 
I  <ra  genuine  fruit  in  the 
■,rS  girl,  Emily  Bront« — 
jm  7-i_.in;t)  ul  H'uiieriiig  IleighU ;  the 
mpuwoi  HKKton  Eunsbaw,  of  Catherine 
LiBttn  and  of  Heathcliffe,  with  hb  tears 
'■^liD^  into    the    fire,  tearing  tip    Ca- 
:::~'6  grave  and  lemoving  one  sid«  of 
liiu,that  he  may  really  Lie  beaide  her 
.   ah, — figotaB  ao  passionate,  woven 
.  .'.  background  of  delicately  beautiful 
:;iui>rland8C6nory, — -being  typical  exam- 
ples of  that  Bjjiiit,     In  Germany,  again, 
thftt  spirit  is  shown  less  in  Tieclc,  its 
profesaional   representative,     than     in 
Msinhdd,   the  author  of  Sidonia    Oit.  . 
•"iarcertM  and    the  Amber    Wltc/i.      In 
Germany  aud  France,  within  the  la^t 
kuodred  years,  the  term  Las  been  used 
to    describe     a    particular    echooi     of 
writers  ;  and,  consequently,  when  Heine 
criticises  the  Koviantk  School  in  Ger- 
mary,  that  movement  which  culminitteil 
in  Gootho's  Gonti  von    Berlichimgm,  or 
wht-D   Th^ophile  Qautier  criticises  the 
ivmautlc  movemeut  iu  France,  where 
iudocd  it  bort)  its  most  characteristic 
tnitUi,  and  its  play  is  hardly  yet  over 
(whfR)  in  a  cerUin  biuirrtrie  of  motive, 
iltiit«d  witli  ftitiltlcss  literary  execution, 
it  atill  shows  itself  in  the  writings  of 
^«uillet  and   Flaubert),  they  use    the 
word    with  an    exact  sense  of  special 
nrilatii^  qniitities  ;  but  they  use  it,  never- 
tliulivu,  with  a  limited  application  to 
th«  inaiiiriMtAtion  of  tlio«e  qaalitiea  at 
a  i«rlioulnr  imriod.    But  the  romantic 
spirit  is  iit  r«alilv  an  over-present,  un 
MidurliiK  princitilu  in  the  artistic  tem- 
)wmuiHiit,  and  the  qaalitjes  of  thought 
anil  «tvlu  whi<;h  tliat  and  other  MmiiLir 
HUM  tif  tbr  wurd  fuHtiinri'i.- really  indicate, 
*W  indir^d  but  fvwtittitiiso*  a  very  coji- 
M«ttj«w  M«t  widBly-woTtog  ioBoence. 


rot/KOilK,  then,  have  acquired  an  almost 
t«c)uiicat  meaning  in  application  lo 
certatQ  derelopmeuts  of  German  and 
Fre&ch  taate,  jet  this  is  liut  one  varia- 
tion ol  nn  old  opposition  which  may  be 
traced  tnm  the  very  beginning  of  the 
fonuatioo  of  European  art  and  literatnie. 
From  the  first  formation  of  anything 
like  a  standard  of  taste  in  the^e  tbingR, 
the  rttllcaa  curiosity  oC  their  more  eager 
loTCTB  neceaaarily  mado  iUelf  felt,  in  the 
craTing  for  new  motives,  new  eubjecta 
of  interest,  new  modifications  of  style. 
Hence,  the  opposition  between  the 
claasiciatB  and  the  Tomanticists,  between 
Uw  adherente,  in  the  culture  of  beauty, 
of  Uberty,  and  authority  respectively,  of 
«ti«Dgth  and  order  or  what  the  Greeks 

tiaiDle-Beuve,  in  the  third  volume  of 
the  Cav»rri(4  <U  Lundi,  has  discDssed  the 
■jtuetioD,  WJutt  it  mtanf  by  a  dome  J 
It  was  a  question  he  was  weU  fitted  to 
answer,  having  himself  lived  through 
many  phases  of  taste,  and  having  been 
in  eacher  life  an  enlhusiaatic  member  of 
the  romantic  school ;  he  was  also  a  great 
mactei  cif  that  sort  of  philosophy  of 
literatoie  which  delights  in  tracing 
tnditions  In  it,  and  the  way  in  which 
rariona  phases  of  thought  and  seutiment 
muDlain  themselves,  through  eucceuive 
modibcatious,  from  epoch  to  epoch. 
Uia  aim,  then,  is  lo  give  the  word  c/E7«iic 
a  wider  and,  as  he  says,  a  more 
generous  een^e  than  it  commonly  bears  ; 
w  make  it  expressly  grandioit  tt 
jlollant ;  and  in  doing  thi^,  he  develops, 
u)  a  uiftElerly  manner,  those  qualities  of 
mcttsaie,  purity,  temperance,  of  which 
it  is  the  especial  function  of  cldsaical 
art  and  literature,  whatever  meaning, 
narrower  or  wider,  we  understand  by 
the  term,  to  take  care. 

The  charm,  then,  of  what  is  classical 
a  art  or  Hteratnie  is  that  of  the  well- 
knawn  tale,  to  which  we  can  neverthe- 

I  listen  over  and  over  again,  because 

U  told  BO  well  To  tlie  absolute 
beABty  of  iU  form  is  added  the  acci- 
denlMl,  Irmquil  charm  of  familiarity. 
There  are  times,  indeed,  at  which  these 
ctwnns  &U  to  work  on  our  spirits  at  all, 
btcnae  they  fail  to  excite  u^     "  Ko- 
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manticiam,"  says  Stendhal,  " 
of  presenting  to  people  the  hterary 
works  which,  in  the  actual  state  of 
their  habits  and  beliefs,  are  capable 
of  giving  them  the  greatest  possible 
pleasure ;  claesicism,  on  the  contrsTy, 
that  which  gave  the  greatest  possible 
pleasure  to  their  great-grand  falheie." 
But  then,  beneath  all  cbanges  of 
habit*  and  beliefs,  our  love  of  that  mere 
abstract  proportion,  of  music,  which 
what  is  classical  in  literature  possesses, 
still  maintains  itself  in  the  best  of  us, 
and  what  pleased  our  grandparents  may 
at  least  tranquillise  us.  What  ia  classi- 
cal comes  to  us  out  of  the  cool  and 
quiet  of  other  times,  as  a  measure  of 
what  a  long  experience  has  shown  us 
will  at  least  never  displease  us.  And  in 
the  classical  literature  of  Greece  and 
Eome,  as  in  the  classics  of  the  last 
century,  the  essentially  classical  ele- 
ment is  that  quality  of  order  in  beaaty, 
which  they  possess,  indeed,  iu  a  pre*! 
eminent  degree,  and  which  iroprei 
some  minds  to  the  esclufion  of  evi 
thing  else  in  them.  _ 

It  is  the  addition  of  strangeness  Uf 
beauty  that  constitutes  the  romantic 
character  in  art  ;  and  the  desire  of 
beauty  being  a  fixed  element  in  every 
artistic  organization,  it  is  the  addition 
of  curiosity  to  this  desire  of  beauty 
that  constitutes  the  romantic  temper.._ 
Curiosity  and  the  desire  of  beauty  li^ve 
each  their  place  in  art,  as  in  all  true- 
criticism.  When  one's  curiosity  is  de- 
ficient, when  one  is  not  eager  enough 
for  new  impressions,  new  pleasuroe,  one 
is  liable  to  value  mere  academical  pro- 
prieties too  highly,  t«  be  satisfied  with 
worn-out  or  conventional  types,  with 
the  insipid  omameot  of  Bacine,  or  the 
prettiness  of  that  later  Greek  sculpture, 
which  passed  so  long  fur  true  H^enic 
work ;  to  miss  those  places  where  the 
handiwork  of  nature,  or  the  artist,  has 
been  most  cunning ;  to  find  the  most 
stimulating  products  of  art  a  mere  irri- 
tation. Aud  when  one's  curiosity  la  in 
exc«BS,  when  it  overbalances  the  desii 
of  beauty,  then  one  is  liable  to  valui 
in  works  of  art  what  is  inartistic 
them,    to    bo   satisfied    with 


ar^l 


r 


]iL«  MOmn  ' 
•eliool  in  Germanr,  not  to  distiiiguUh 
jmluudly  enougti  betwepji  what  ia  ad- 
tttinbly  done,  nod  what  is  done  not  quite 
■o  well,  in  Ibe  writings,  for  instance,  of 
Juan  Paul  or  WhitmaiL  And  if  I  had 
to  give  instances  of  them  defects,  then 
I  flbould  say  that  Fope,  in  common 
will)  Die  age  of  literature  to  which  he 
lidlouged,  had  too  little  curiosity,  so 
that  there  is  always  a  certun  insipidity 
III  the  effect  of  liis  work,  exquisite  as 
ii  !e ;  and,  coming  down  to  onr  own 
time,  that  Balzac  had  an  excosB  of 
onrioaity,  curiosity  not  duly  tempered 
with  the  desire  of  beauty. 

But,  however  falsely  the  two  tenden- 
de«  may  l>e  opposed  by  critics,  or  ex- 
•ggeratod  by  artists  themselTes,  they 
are  tendencies  really  at  work  at  all 
times  in  art — moulding  it,  with  the 
balance  eometimes  a  little  on  one  Bids, 
aometimee  a  little  on  the  other,  gene- 
rating respectively,  as  the  balance 
indinea  on  thi-s  side  or  that,  two 
tirincipleg,  two  traditiona,  the  olassical 
■ad  romantic  traditions  in  art,  and  in 
titoraturo  eo  far  as  it  partakes  of  the 
Kpirit  of  nrt.  If  Uiere  is  a  great  over- 
balance of  curiosity,  then  we  have  the 
inotMiiue  in  art ;  if  the  union  of  stiange- 
neci  and  bo«uty.  under  very  difficult 
•uitt  comnlex  conditions,  be  a  saccesaful 
uun,  if  t«o  union  be  entire,  then  the 
itwultant  bcniity  is  very  exquidite,  very 
uttraotive.  'With  a  passionate  care  far 
Iwttity.  the  romantic  spirit  refuses  to 
have  it,  unless  the  condition  of  strange- 
ne«a  bo  tlrat  eatlsQed.  Its  desire  is 
towards  a  biiauty  bom  of  oolikely  ele- 
liionts,  by  a  profound  alchemy,  by  a 
difhcull  initiation,  by  the  charm  which 
v-ringt  it  even  out  of  terrible  things  ; 
■tnd  a  trace  of  distorUon,  of  the  gro- 
iiiHjur,  nay  perhaps  linger,  as  an  addi- 
Liouul  element  of  expression,  about  its 
nltimate  grace.  Its  tlowera  are  ripened 
not  by  quiet,  everyday  gunshine,  but 
by  Iha  ^httiing,  which,  tearing  open 
the  liin>aiJi',  l>r<ragM  the  seeds  hidden 
Ihere  to  a  ^ndden,  mystdrions  bloasom- 
Jl«  cagnr,  pxdted  spirit  will  have 
the  grole^.^Aip,  lUst  of  all,— the 
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trees  eh  rieking  as  you  tear  olf  the  leaves  ^ 
for  Valjean.  the  long  years  of  convict 
life ;  far  Hedgauntlet,  the  quicksands 
of  Sol  way  Mois ;  then,  incorporate  with 
this  strangeness,  superinduced  upon  it, 
intensified  by  restraint,  as  much  sweet- 
ness, as  much  beaaty,  as  ia  compatible 
with  that.  Energique,  frail,  ct  dUpon — 
these,  according  to  Sainte-Beuvo.  ore  the 
uharocteristica  of  a  genuine  classic— /«s 
ouvraffes  aiun^na  >ie  eonf  pat  clatiiqtut 
parx  qu'iU  soat  i-inur,  viaui  parc«  gii'ils 
tout  ciifrgiijuf),  frail,  et  dixpon.  Energy, 
freshness,  intelligent,  masterly  diapoai- 
tion — these  are  characteristics  of  Victor 
Hugo  when  his  alchemy  is  complete,  in 
certain  figures,  like  Marius  and  Coaette, 
in  certain  scenes,  like  that  in  the  opening 
of  Les  Travailkurt  de  la  Mei;  when. 
Diiruchette  writes  the  name  of  Gilliatt 
in  the  snow  on  Christmas  morning ;  hat 
always  there  is  the  little  salt  of  atrange- 
ueas  discernible  there  as  well 

The  essential  elements,  then,  of  tW, 
romantic  spirit  are  curiosity  and  the  loi 
of  beauty  ;  and  it  is,  as  the  accideni 
effect  of  these  qualities  only,  that 
seeks  the  middle  age  j  because,  in  tbs 
overcharged  atmosphere  of  the  middle 
age  there  are  un  worked  sourcea  of 
romantic  efiect,  of  a  strange  beauty,  to 
be  won,  by  strong  imagination,  out  o{j 
things  unlikely  or  remote. 

Probably  few  now  read  Madame 
Staiil's  De  I' Athmagne,  though  it  has  il 
interest,  the  interest  which  never  quit 
fades  out  of  work  really  touched  witlfj 
the  enthusiasm   of    the    spiritual     adt* 
venturer,    the   pioneer    is   culture. 
was  published  in  1810,  to  introduce  tail 
French  readers  a  new  school  of  writer%, 
the   romantic  school,  from  beyond   thAi 
Rhine ;    and   it  was   followed  twonty-'i 
three  years  later  by  Heine's  Itomantisi^^i 
Sdiule,  as  at  once  a  supplement  and  • 
correction.  Both  these  hooks,  then,  con- 
nect romanticism  with  Germany,  witi 
the   names   especially  of    Goethe    am 
Tieck  ;  and  to  many  English  readers  th«)l 
idea  of  romanticism  is  still  inseparablyi' 
connected  with  Germany — that  Germany  i 
which,  in  its  quaint  old  towns,  und* 
the  fpire  of  Stroabnrg  or  the  towers 
Hoidell'srv,    w.is    ali^r.vs    listening 
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npt  inaction  to  th»  melodious,  Itisci- 
n^Dg  voices  of  the  middlo  age,  and 
which,  now  that  it  has  got  its  Siraaburii; 
back  again,  has,  I  suppose,  almost  dis- 
appeared, fiat  neither  Germany,  wiiU 
ita  Goethe  and  Tieck,  nor  England,  with 
its  Byron  and  Scott,  ia  nearly  ad  re- 
presentative of  the  romantic  temper  as 
fruicc,  with  Jliirger,  and  Gautier,  and 
Victor  Hugo.  It  is  in  French  literature 
that  itd  moat  characteristic  expression  is 
to  be  found ;  and  that,  as  most  closely 
derivative,  historically,  from  sach  |>ecu- 
liar  conditions  as  ever  reinforce  it  to  the 
atmost. 

For,  although  temperament  has  much 
to  do  with  the  generation  of  the  roman- 
tic ^irit,  and  although  this  spirit,  with 
its  curiosity,  its  thirst  for  a  curious 
beauty,  may  bo  always  traceable  In  ex- 
oeUeut  art,  traceable  even  in  Sophocles 
jet  atiU,  in  a  limited  sense,  it  may  be 
Bsid  to  be  a  product  of  special  epochs. 
Outbreaks  of  this  spirit,  that  is,  come 
utnrally  with  particular  periods  ;  times 
wbw.,  in  men's  desiree  towards  art  and 
poetry,  curiosity  may  be  noticed  to  take 
the  lead ;  when  men  come  to  art  and 
poetry,  vrith  a  deep  thirst  for  intellectual 
astcitement,  after  a  long  eauui,  or  in  re- 
ftctioD  against  the  strain  of  outward 
poctioal  things  ;  in  the  later  middle  age, 
for  iiutauce;  so  that  medieval  poetry, 
centering  in  Dante,  is  often  opposed  to 
Qteek  and  Roman  poetry,  as  romantic 
(o  clasaical  poetry.  What  the  romanti- 
cism.  of  Uante  is,  you  may  measure  if  you 
compare  tlie  Hnes  in  which  Virgil  de- 
acribes  the  hazel-wood,  from  whose  broken 
twtga  flows  the  blood  of  Polydorus,  not 
withiiut  the  expression  of  a  real  shudder 
at  the  ghastly  incident,  with  the  whole 
canto  of  the  Inferno  into  which  Dante 
has  expanded  them,  beautifying  and 
softening  it  meanwhile  by  a  sentiment 
of  prafoond  pity.  And  it  is  especially 
in  tlwt  period  of  intellpctual  disturbance, 
the  breaking  up  of  a  long  winter,  amid 
■rbich  the  romance  langunges  dedne 
themMtyes  at  last,  that  this  temper 
shows  it£el£  Here,  in  the  poetry  ot 
Rcovenee,  the  very  name  of  romanticism 
it  stamped  with  its  true  eignification; 
I  hen  we  have  indeed  a  romantic  world. 


grotesque   even,  in  the  strength  of 
passions,    almost  insane  in  its 
expression  of  them,  drawing  al!  things 
into  its  sphere,  making  birds  and  lifelen 
things  its  voices  and  messengers  ;  yoL  i 
penetrated  with  the  desire  for  beaut 
and  sweetness,  that  it  begets  a  whoU, 
new  species  ofpoelry,  in  which  the  Iltrun 
Kinie  tuny  be  said  to  begin.    The  last  oen-^ 
tury  Wits  pre-eminently  a  classical  age, 
an  age  in  which,  in  art  and  literature, 
the  element  of  a  comely  order  was  in 
the  ascendant ;   which,  passing    awajf, 
left  3  hard  battle  to  be  fooght  betweesi 
the  classical  and  the  romantic  school 
Yet  it  is  in  the  heart  of  this  centi 
with    Goldsmith    and   Stothard, 
Watteau  and  the  SiicU  tklamsXIf^ 
in  one  of  its  central,  if  not  most  charact 
istic  iigures,  in  Eousseau,  that  modt 
romanticism,  French  romanticism,  really 
originates.    And  what  in  the  eighteenth 
century  is   but  an  exceptional  pheno- 
menon, breaking  through  its  fair  reservs 
and  discretion  only  at  tare  intervals,  ia 
the  habitual   guise  of  the   nineteenth, 
breaking  through  it  perpetually,  with  a 
foverisbness,  an  incomprehensible  strain- 
ing and  excitement,  which  all  experieaco 
to  some  decree,  but  yearning  also,  in  the 
genuine  children  of  the  romantic  school, 
to  be  inerffigve, /rais,  et  diupcn,  fortl 
qualities   of  energy,  freahne^  coma]] 
order ;  and  often,  in  Miirger,  in  Gautie^j 
in  Charles  Baudelaire,  for  icstajioe, 
singular  felicity  attaining  them. 

Into  the  character  of  Rousseau  Mt. 
John  Morley  has  entered,  with  i 
dramatic  justice,  analysing,  and  coc 
bioing  into  an  entirely  conceirabli 
whole,  the  wildness  which  has  shocke 
so  many,  and  the  fascination  which 
influenced  almost  every  one,  in  t 
squalid,  eloquent  figure,  which  we 
so  clearly  in  Hi.  Morleye  book,  warn 
ing  under  the  apple-blossoms  and  am 
the  vines  of  Seufcbatel  or  Vevay,  itse 
like  a  very  successful  romantic  invention/ 
Uis  passionate uess,  his  lacerated  heart 
bis  deep  subjectivity,  his  bitarrerie, 
distorted  strangeness — he  makes 
men  in  love  with  these.  Je  ne 
fait  coiaime  aucun  dt  <*mj"  qrie  j'ai  s 
I'j'f  lit  tciuj:  jxu  miraj:,  au  rnoiiit  /e 
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aairt, — Tbean  wonJa,  from  Uie  tint  page 
of  the  Con/irmont,  anticipate  &I1  tbd 
Werthew,  i;<^iiii3,  Obemianna,  of  the  last 
huudrecl  jrnra.  For  Eoiisseaii  did  but 
forotaste  a  trouble  in  ibu  whole  spirit 
of  U»9  wide  world ;  and  thirty  yuars 
lifterwards,  what  in  him  was  a  profound 
Bubjectivity,  bocame  part  of  the  general 
conecbnanosB,  It  is  in  llousseau's 
tambla  tragedy  that  French  romanti- 
dsm,  with  luucU  else,  begins  ;  and  in  the 
wonderful  chapter  on  Tkt  Heimitage 
in  Mr.  Mortoy'a  first  volume,  we  aeem 
actually  to  asBiat  at  the  birth  of  this 
aew,  strong  spirit  in  the  French  mind. 
A  Btorm  w*a  coming ;  Rousseau,  with 
others,  felt  it,  and  helped  to  bring  it 
down ;  and,  ae  a  fact  in  literary  history, 
he  i&tioducea  a  disturbing  element  into 
French  literature,  then  so  trim  and 
formal,  like  our  own  literature  of  the 
B^e  of  Queen  Anne. 

In  1S15,  the  storm  had  come  and 
gone;  but  bad  left,  in  the  spirit  of 
young  France,  the  unnui  of  an  immense 
diaiUtuioii.  In  the  last  chapter  of  Edgar 
Qninet's  Itmliition  fran^aise,  a  work 
itself  full  of  irony,  of  disillueion,  he 
dislingniahes  two  books,  Senancoor'a 
Obermami  and  Chateaubriand's  Gmie 
ilu  Clu-iidanumc,  as  characteristic  of  the 
&rat  decade  of  the  present  country.  In 
thotie  tno  books  we  detect  already  the 
diaeaBe  and  the  cure ;  in  Obermann  the 
iiouy,  refined  into  a  plaintive  philosophy 
of  indili'ereuce,  which  is  the  basis  of 
both  alike  ;  in  Chateaubriand's  Ginii 
Jut  CKrinliaiiigtne,  the  refuge  from  a 
tamiahcd  actual  present,  into  a  world  of 
etrongtli  and  beauty  in  the  middle  age, 
as  ut  nn  earlier  period,  in  Reni  and 
At<iiu,  into  tlie  free  play  of  them  in 
WTDgo  life.  It  Is  to  minds  in  this 
epiritnal  situation,  weary  of  the  present, 
bnt  yeaiiilug  for  the  spectacle  of  beauty 
and  ktreniflli,  that  the  works  of  French 
ranuuilltiisw  npiwid.  They  set  a  poei- 
tin  ralnu  on  the  intomto,  the  exceptional ; 
nr,-)  -i  LtiUin  distortion  is  sometimes 
..  lliou,  as  in  conceptions 
1 1  iigo'a  QuanmoJv,  or 
imiithing  of  n  ttsrrible 
w„ni/.;.,aMli.'Fr.-i,.'.b 


bined  with  perfect  literary  execution, 
as  in  Gaotier's  if  arte  Amour'uee,  or  the 
scene  of  the  "  maimed "  burial-ritea  of 
the  player,  dead  of  the  frost,  in  his 
Capilaiiie  f'mrosse, — true  flowers  of  the 
yew.  It  becomes  grim  humour  in 
Victor  Hugo's  combat  of  Oilliatt  with 
the  devil-fisb,  or  the  incident,  with  all 
its  ghastly  comedy  drawn  out  at  length, 
of  the  great  gun  detached  from  ita  faaten- 
ings  on  shipboard,  in  Quatre-Vinr/t- 
Trrke, — h  plus  rtdoutablt  jieut-Urf  des 
irSnevienh  de  mer,  and  in  the  entire 
episode  there  of  tbe  Convfntion.  Not 
less  surely  does  it  reach  a  genuine 
pathos  ;  for  subjectivity,  the  habit  of 
noting  and  distinguiehing  one's  own 
most  intimate  passages  of  feeling,  makes 
one  eympathetic,  as  begetting  a  keen 
habit  of  entering,  by  all  sorts  of  finer 
ways,  into  the  intimate  recesaea  of  other 
minds.  So  that  pity  is  a  note  of 
romanticism  ;  both  Gautier  and  Baude- 
laire being  great  lovers  of  animals,  and 
charming  writera  about  them ;  and 
Murger  being  unrivalled  in  the  pathos 
of  his  Scfnet  de  la  vie  de  Jeune»ee, 
penetrating  delicately  into  all  situations 
which  appeal  to  pity  ;  above  all,  into 
the  special  or  exceptional  phase  of 
feeling,  because  the  romantic  humour 
is  not  a&aid  of  the  quaintnesa  or 
singularity  of  ita  circumstances  or  ex- 
pression, pity,  indeed, being  the  essence 
of  humour ;  bo  that  Victor  Hugo,  who 
knows  the  whole  pathetic  philosophy  of 
children's  toys,  on  which  Baudelaire' 
also  has  written  so  excellently,  turns 
romanticism  back  into  practice,  in  his 
hunger  and  thirst  after «/usft>?  ,' — ajustice 
which  shall  no  longer  wrong,  by  ignor- 
ing them  in  a  stupid,  mere  breadth  of 
view,  facta  about  animals  and  children. 
Yet  they  are  autinomian,  U 
times.  For  the  love  of  enei^  and 
beauty,  of  distinction  in  passion,  tended 
nalurallj-  to  become  a  littJe  hiiarrt  ,- 
plunging  into  thu  middle  age,  into  the 
secrets  of  old  Italian  story.  Art  yov: 
in  the  In/^nio  /—you  wonder  at  some- 
thing malign  in  so  much  beauty, 
over  all  is  manifest  that  care  for  tlio 
refreshment  of  the  spirit  in  art,  thai 
liminnnt  love   t.f  beiuty,  so  that. 
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their  BearcU  foraublle  secrets  of  expres- 
8Wn,  they  went  back  to-tbat  forgotten 
world  of  eailf  French  poetry,  find 
literstare  became  a  delicate  art ;  liko 
goldrmith'a  work,  says  Sainte-Beuve,  of 
Bertruid's  Gatpard  de  la  A'uil ;  an 
imagery  all  compact  of  vivid  sensation 
ID  Gantter,  yXaijivph  xai  acftjpa  irvvOiats: 
and  that  peculiarly  French  art,  the  art 
argute  hqui,  attains  in  them  a  propor- 
tion which  it  had  never  seen  before. 

Stendhal,  a  writer  whom  I  havealread)' 
<]aotod,  and  of  whom  English  readers 
migbt  well  know  much  more  than  they 
do,  standa  between  the  earlier  and  later 
growths  of  the  romantic  spirit.  His 
noreU  are  full  of  romantic  qnalities  ; 
and  his  other  writings,  partly  critical, 
pArtly  peraonal  reminiacences,  are  a 
v«iy  curioua  and  interesting  illustration 
of  the  needs  out  of  which  romanticism 
arose.  In  his  book  on  Racine  and 
SAtittpere,  Stendhal  argues  th.it  all 
good  art  was  romantic  in  its  day ;  and 
thia  ia  perhaps  tme  in  Stendhal's  sense. 
This  book,  a  book  full  of  "  dry  light " 
and  fertile  ideap,  was  published  in  the 
yau  IS23 ;  and  the  object  of  the  little 
treadee  is  to  defend  the  liberty  and  in- 
dependence of  choice,  and  treatment 
of  enbject,  in  art  and  literature,  against 
ttiose  who  upheld  the  exclusive  authority 
of  precedent.  In  pleading  the  cause  of 
romanticisni,  therefore,  it  is  the  novelty, 
both  of  form  and  of  motive,  in  writings 
like  the  JJfrnani  of  Victor  Hugo,  which 
soon  followed  it,  raising  a  storm  of 
aiticism,  that  ho  is  chiefly  concerned 
to  jostify.  To  be  interefiting,  to  make 
us  feel  hot  and  cold,  to  keep  us  from 
yawning  even,  art  and  literature  must 
follow  the  subtle  movements  of  that 
nimbly-moving  Time-Spirit,  or  Zek- 
Geitl,  understood  of  French  not  less 
than  of  German  criticism,  which  is 
always  modifying  men's  taste,  as  it 
modifies  their  manners  and  their  plea- 
sniea.  This,  he  contends,  is  what  all  great 
workmen  had  alwaysunderstood.  Dante, 
Shakspere,  Jloliere,  had  exercised  an 
absolute  independence  in  their  choice 
of  subject  and  treatment.  To  turn 
always  with  that  subtly- changeful 
yet  to    retain    the    flivour   of 


what  was  admirably  done  in  past  gene- 
rations, in  the  classics,  as  wo  say,  is  the 
problem  of  true  romanticism.  "  Pante," 
he  says,  "  was  pre-eminently  the  roman- 
tic poet.  He  adored  Vit^U,  yet  ho 
wrote  the  Divine  Comedy,  with  the 
episode  of  TJgolino,  which  is  as  ntdike 
the  jEneiil  as  can  possibly  be.  And 
those  who  thus  obey  the  fundamental 
principle  of  romanticism,  one  by  one 
become  classical,  and  are  joined  to  that 
Gver-increasing  general  league,  formed 
by  men  of  dl  countries,  to  approoclj. 
nearer  and  nearer  to  perfection."  i 

Romanticism,  then,  although  it  has  it9« 
epochs,  is  in  its  essential  characterietics 
rather  a  spirit  which  shows  itself  at  all 
times,  in  various  degrees,  in  individnals 
and  their  works,  and  the  amount  of 
which  criticism  baa  to  estimate  in  them 
taken  one  by  one,  than  the  peculiarity 
of  a  time  or  a  school.  Depending  on 
the  balance  of  cnriosify  and  the  desire 
of  beauty,  natural  tendencies  of  the 
artistic  spirit  at  all  times,  it  must  always 
be  partly  a  question  of  individual  tem- 
perament. The  eighteenth  century  in 
England  has  been  regarded  as  almost 
exclusivelya  classical  reign  j  yet  William 
Blake,  a  typa"of  so  much  which  breaka 
throngh  what  are  convent ionallythonght 
the  influences  of  that  century,  is  still  a 
noticeable  phenomenon  in  it ;  and  the. 
reaction  in  favour  of  naturalism  in 
poetry  begins  in  it  early.  There  are, 
thus,  the  born  romanticists  and  the  bom 
classicists.  There  are  the  born  classicists 
who  start  with  form,  to  whose  minds  the 
ci^meliness  of  the  old,  immemorial,  well- 
lecognised  types  in  art  and  literatare, 
have  revealed  themselves  impressively  ; 
who  will  entertain  no  matter  which  will 
not  go  easdy  and  flesibly  into  tbem; 
whose  work  aspires  only  to  be  a  variation 
upon,  or  study  from,  the  older  masteia. 
'"Tis  art's  decline,  my  son  1"  they  are 
always  saj  ing,  to  the  progressive  element 
in  theirown  generation ;  to  Ihosewho  care 
for  that  which  in  fifty  years'  time  every- 
one will  be  earing  for.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  are  the  born  romonticista, 
who  start  with  an  original, untriedmat'er, 
still  in  fuiion ;  who  conceive  Ibis  vividly, 
and  hold  by  it  as  the  essence  of  tb( " 
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work  ;  who,  by  tte  very  TiviJness  and 
heat  of  their  conception,  purge  away  £rom 
it,  sooner  or  later,  all  that  is  not  organi- 
cally appropriate  to  it,  till  the  whole 
effect  adjueta  itself  in  clear,  orderly, 
proportionate  form  j  which  form,  after  a 
very  little  time,  becomes  classical  in  ite 
turn. 

The  romantic  or  ctassical  coaracter  of 
a  picture,  a  poem,  a  literary  work,  de- 
pends, as  I  said,  on  the  balance  of  certain 
qnalitiee  in  it ;  and  in  tbis  sense,  a  very 
reel  distinction  may  be  drawn  between 
good  classical  and  good  romantic  work. 
But  all  critical  terms  are  relative  ;  and 
tbere  is  at  least  a  valuable  suggestion  in 
tbat  theory  of  Stendhsl's,  that  all  good 
art  was  romantic  in  its  day.  In  the 
beauties  of  Homeland  Fbeidi^is,  quiet  as 
they  now  ^eem,  there  must  have  been, 
for  Uiose  who  confronted  them  for  the 
fint  timo:,  excitement  and  surprise,  the 
sodden,  imforeeeen  satisfaction  of  the 
desire  for  beauty.  Yet  the  Odystty,  with 
ite  marvellous  adventure,  is  more  roman- 
tic than  the  Iliad,  which  yet  containe, 
amoDg  many  other  romantic  episodes, 
that  of  the  immortal  horses  of  Achilles, 
who  weep  at  the  death  of  Fatroclua. 
j^chylua  is  more  romantic  than 
Sophocles,  whose  Philoctetes,  if  written 
now,  would  figure,  for  the  strangeness 
of  its  motive  and  the  perlectnesB  of  its 
execution,  as  centrally  romantic  ;  while, 
of  Euripides,  it  may  be  said,  that  his 
method  in  writing  his  plays  is  to  sacriiice 
readily  almost  everything  else,  so  that  he 
may  attain  the  fulness  of  a  single  roman- 
tic effect.  These  two  tendencies,  indeed, 
might  be  applied  as  a  meneure  or  stan- 
dard, all  through  Greek  and  Boman  art 
and  poetry,  with  very  iUuminatingreevilts; 
andfoTananalystoftberomanticprincipIe 
in  art,  no  eserciee  would  be  more  profit- 
able, than  to  walk  through  the  collection 
of  classical  antiquities  at  the  Louvre,  or 
the  British  Museum,  or  to  turn  oversome 
representative  collection  of  Greek  coins, 


and  note  how  the  element  of  curiosity'  | 
of  the  love  of  strangenesa,  insinuates 
itself  into  classical  design,  and  record  the 
efiects  of  the  romantic  spirit  in  them, 
the  traces  of  struggle,  of  the  grotesque 
perhaps ;  overbalanced  here  by  sweet- 
nese  ;  as  in  the  sculpture  of  Chartres 
and  Kbeims,  the  real  sweetness  of  mind 
in  the  sculptor  is  often  overbalanced  by 
the  grotesque,  by  the  rudeness  of  his 


Classicisni,  then,  means  for  Stendhal, 
for  that  younger  enthusiastic  band  of 
French  writers  whose  unconscious 
method  he  formulated  into  principles,  the 
reign  of  what  is  pedantic,  conventional, 
narrowly  academical  in  art ;  for  him  all 
pood  art  is  romantic.  To  Sainte-Beuve, 
who  understands  the  term  in  a  more 
liberal  sense,  it  is  the  characteristic  of 
certain  epochs,  of  certain  spirits  in  every 
epoch,  not  given  to  the  exercise  of  origi- 
nal imagination, but  rather  to  the  working 
oat  of  reSnements  of  manner  on  some 
authorised  mutter ;  and  wlio  bring  to 
their  perfection,  in  this  way,  the  elementn 
of  sanity,  of  order  and  beauty,  in  man- 
ner. In  genera]  criticism,  again,  it  means  J 
the  spirit  of  Greece  and  Eome,  of  s 
phases  in  literature  and  art  that  mqq 
seem  of  eqnal  authority  with  Gre 
Borne,  the  age  of  Louis  the  Fourteentll^fl 
the  age  of  Johnson ;  though  this  is  alf 
best  an  uncritical  use  of  the  term,  ' 
cause  in  Greek  ami  Homan  work  thsi 
are  typical  esamplea  of  the  i 
spirit.  But  explain  the  terms  as  i 
\vi\\,  in  application  to  particular  epocb 
there  are  these  two  elements  alway^ 
recognisable  ;  united  in  perfect  art,  b 
Sophocles,  in  Dante,  in  the  highefl 
work  of  Goethe,  though  not  always  a%j 
aoJutely  balanced  there  ;  and  these  twi" 
elements  may  be  not  inappropriatd; 
termed  the  classical  and  romantS 
tendencies. 

Walteh  H.  Pater, 


THE  SILENT  POOL. 

BEyE&TB  the  surface  of  the  crystal  vatet 
Metallic  ahmes  a  floor  of  ft'osted  green ; 

TJneven,  like  a  depth  of  emerald  lichen, 

Thro'  ranks  of  dark  weeds  gleams  its  faiiy  sheen. 

Horsetails  of  varied  growth  and  plumage  sombre, 
Like  ancient  'warriors  in  dark  armour  dight; 

Like  fair  joung  maidens'  arms  the  prism-hued  grass-leu? 
Clingiog  in  fond  embrace  hefoio  the  fight. 

Bound  aud  about  this  Silent  Fool  the  ash-trees 
Bend  down  in  thirsty  eagerness  to  drink ; 

Amid  their  gray-greea  leaves  show,  keenly  vivid, 
Long  feathering  laurel-sprays  that  clothe  the  brink. 

High  up  in  air,  some  thirty  feet  or  over, 
A  wild  white  rose  above  the  footpath  clings ; 

Pearless  she  clasps  a  tough,  unyielding  ash-trunk, 
And  o'er  the  Pool  gay  wreaths  of  blossom  flings. 

Idly  I  drop  a  pebble  in  the  water, 

£Bch  sombre  horsetail  nods  a  plumed  head ; 

Like  pearl  or  opal  gem,  the  »toDe  sinks  slowly. 
Transmuted  ere  it  reach  its  emeratd  bed. 

Mystic  tbe  emerald  hue  beneath  the  water, 

Weird- like  this  tint  by  which  the  scene  is  haunted ; 

Vainly  I  ask  my  senses  if  they  wake, 

Oi  is  the  deep  and  silent  Fool  enchanted? 

2fow  as  the  widening  ripple  circles  shoreward, 

The  plumed  dusky  warriors  file  away ; 
The  slender  giass-blades  wave  bright  arms  imploring. 

Streaking  with  tender  greeu  the  grim  array. 

Leafless,  a  gauntrarmed  giant  oid:,  stomi- scathed. 
In  gnarled  bareness  overhangs  the  Pool ; 

Fantastic  show  its  knotted  limbs  contorted, 
Grotesque  ar.d  gray  among  tbe  leafege  c 


Tlie  Silmi  Pool. 

Caught  here  and  there  umid  the  feathered  foliage 
Are  glimpaea  of  the  far  hills'  Boftened  blue, 

While  overheail  the  clouds,  snow-white  and  fleecy, 
Float  slowly  on  a  jet  inten4«r  hue. 

From  Norman  times  'tis  aiiid,  maybo  froia  Saxon, 
This  calm  tree-circled  lake  secluded  lay, 

Furo  as  an  infant'e  breast,  its  crystal  mirror 
Baring  its  inmost  depths  to  gaze   of  day. 

Some  specks  there  are,  some  clay-flakes  on  its  surface. 

To  open  view  revealed,  like  childish  sin ; 
No  roots  have  they,  nor  downward  growth,  to  canker 

The  purity  that  dwells  the  Pool  within. 

Mystic  the  em'rald  hue  beneath  the  water, 

Fairy  the  tint  by  which  tha  scene  ia  haunted  ; 

Vainly  I  ask  my  senses  if  they  wake. 

Or  is  the  clear  and  silent  Pool  enchanted  T 


The  Rwaltow  flits  two-bodied  o'er  the  water, 

Its  four  wings  like  a  windinill'a  sails  outepread  ; 

Through  the  dark  horsetfliU  shoot  the  silver  grayling, 
To  seize  the  May-fly  tkimming  overhead. 

Fljiag  from  lawless  love — so  runs  the  story — 
A  maiden  plunged  beneath  this  silent  wave  ; 

There,  where  a  holly  sits  the  bank  so  closely. 
She  spraag  and  sank — beyond  all  power  to  save. 

Six  hundred  years  and  more  since  that  dark  legend, 
Legend  that  stained  a  king  with  lasting  shame — 

And  still  the  deep  and  silent  Pool  lies  crystal. 
Crystal  and  clear  as  that  poor  maiden's  fame. 

Yet  mystic  is  the  hue  beneath  the  water ; 

Unreal  the  tint  by  which  the  scene  is  haunted  ; — 
^gain  1  'isk  my  senses  if  they  wake. 

Or  if  the  Silent  Pool's  indeed  enchanted  1 


THE  RESULTS  OF  FIVE  YEARS  OF  C0MPULS01:V  EDUCATION. 


I.v  tliis  paper  I  do  not  propose  to  diacass 
the  qu^tion  whether  the  quality  of 
elementary  education  in  thia  country 
has  improTed  or  deteriorated  in  conse- 
quence of  the  introdaction  of  compul- 
sion. Few  inquiries  would  be  more 
ditGcult.  There  ia  no  absolute  Btanijard 
of  quality,  and  the  question  whether  an 
increased  amouut  of  teaching  iu  entra 
subjecte  has  compeusatcd  for  the  falling 
oS,  if  there  ia  any  falling  off,  in  the  ac- 
qouementB  ascertained  by  the  pads 
examinations,  would  be  answered  dif- 
ferantly  by  different  people.  I  use  the 
word  results  for  two  things  which  can 
be  meoaured  in  figures. 

(1.)  The  change  in  the  number  of 
children  attending  et&cient  elementary 
acbools, 

(2.)  The  change,  if  any,  in  the  re- 
gularity v{  attendance  at  school. 

In  the  English  Education  Act ,  of 
1870,  the  .Govetnraent,  for  the  first 
time,  sanctioned  the  principle  that 
wherever  the  school  board  of  a  locality 
believes  that  children  ought  to  be  com- 
piled to  attend  school,  parents  may  be 
compelled  to  send  them  under  penalty 
of  fine  or  imprisonment,  subject  to  such 
I^e-Law3  as  the  school  board  may  enact. 

Since  Ihit  time,  school  boards  repre- 
wnting  a  population  of  nearly  ISJ 
millions  of  people  in  England  and 
Wales  have  passed  and  worked  com- 
[Kilsory  bye-laws.  Compulsion  is  now 
adopted  by  forty-six  per  cent  of  the 
whole  population  of  England  and  Wales, 
md  by  eighty-two  per  cent  of  the 
borough  population. 

In  the  new  Education  Act  of  1876, 
England  has  adopted  the  principle  of 
universal  compulsion,  creating  a  school 
ttteodsnce  committee  where  there  ia 
DO  school  board,  and  enjoining  that 
committee  or  the  school  board  of  the 
locality  to  make  and  enforce  bye-laws 
aoi  otherwise  carry  out  the  provisions 


They  are  briefly  these  :- — 

Ist.  It  ia  declared  to  be  the  duty  of 
every  parent  to  see  to  the  elementary 
education  of  hie  child  above  five  and 
below  fourteen, 

2nd.  No  employer  is  permitted  to 
employ 

(a)  any  child  under  tan  years  of  aga 
with  certain — no  doubt  considerable 
— permitted  exceptions  ;  or, 

(k)  aoy  child  over  ten  and  up  to  four- 
teen 
without  a  certificate  either  of  education 
or   of    previous  attendance   of    a    due 
timounL 

The  employer  is  liable  in  penalties 
not  exceeding  40*.  The  parent  is  liable 
for  his  child,  and  he  raiy  be  fined  or  his 
child  may  be  taken  from  him  and  sent 
either  to  a  certified  industrial  school,  or 
to  a  new  kind  of  certified  day  industrial 
school,  which  gives  meals,  but  not  lodg- 
ing. The  school  board  and  the  school 
attendance  committee  are  to  have  power 
to  make  bye-Iawa  reflating  the  attend- 
ance of  children.  For  the  present  the 
standard  of  education  required  after 
ten,  will  bo  Standard  TV.,  and  of  school 
attendance,  250  attendances  (out  of  450 
possible)  in  each  of  five  years  a'^ter  five 
years  of  age.  These  provisions  will 
come  into  force  fully  in  1831. 

In  Scotland,  the  Act  of  1872  for  th 
first  time  adopted  the  principle  of  uni- 
versal statutory  compulsion,  and  the 
school  boards  which  are  established 
in  every  pariah  in  the  country  have 
since  been  charged  to  see  that  all 
children  between  five  and  thirteen 
attendschool  with  reasonable  regularity. 
Offenders  are  liable  to  prosecution  by 
the  school  board  before  the  Sheriff.  But 
there  is  no  definition  of  regularity  ot 
attendance  in  the  jVcI  ;  there  is  no 
power  given  to  school  boards  to  make 
binding  bye- laws  in  the  matter;  and 
the  Sheriff  b  the  sole  judge  whether  a 
school  board  prosecuting  for  irregularity 
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ia  setting  iip  a  reasonable  or  an  un- 
reasonable stanJarJ. 

In  Irelanil    there  ia  no  conipukory 

In  the  belief  that  a  statement  of  the 
actual  reGults  of  the  compulsory  measures 
which  have  been  tested  by  experience 
might  be  generally  interesting,  and  in 
the  hope  that  it  might  point  to  some 
important  practical  inference^',  I  have 
coUated  the  statistics  of  the  different 
oonntries  and  of  several  great  cities.  I 
owe  my  information  to  the  official  re- 
tains, anil  espeeiallyto  the  great  courteay 
of  the  GcbooL  hoard  otEicers  for  London, 
Birmingham,  Liverpool,  Manchester, 
and  Glasgow. 

Ireland,  as  I  have  said,  ia  under  no 
compulsory  law.  Its  educational  pn^resa 
may,  therefore,  be  advantageonsly  com- 
pared with  that  of  Scotland  and  England, 
and  especially  with  that  of  the  four 
gtfi&t  IjigUsh  communitiee,  in  which 
compnleion  bas  been  mote  or  lees 
gradually  introduced  since  1371,  and  of 
Glasgow,  where  it  has  been  introduced 
dnce  1873.  The  returns  are  those  of 
the  ^National  Board,  wboea  schools,  cer- 
tainly, supply  most  of  the  educational 
wants  of  that  country,  though  siuce  the 
inquiry  of  the  Primary  Education  Com- 
mittee held  in  1868,  there  Is  no  means 
of  indicating  the  precise  proportion  of 
the  work  done  there  by  outside  or> 
ganizations. 

The  advance  of  education  in  Ireland 
may  be  meaaured  by  the  following 
figures: — 
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an  addition  in  tive  years  of  Gl.OOO,  or 
6  per  cent.  This  provision  of  school 
education  in  Ireland  may  at  £rst  sight 
seem  sufficient;  the  population  being 
somewhere  about  iive-and-a-half  mil- 
lione,  and  one  in  six  in  achool  attendance, 
being  admittedly  a  vety  high  figure,  not 
reached  by  either  England  or  Scotland. 
But  the  National  Board  counts  children 
on  the  roll  in  a  way  altogether  peculiar. 
The  details  of  that  difTereoce  are  ex- 
plained in  the  Irish  report  for  187o.    In 


that  year  it  has  for  the  first  time  givat" 
us  the  means  of  comparing  attendance 
with  population  according  to  the  scale 
with  which  wo  are  ffimiltor.  It  appears 
that,  instead  of  1,012,000  children  on 
the  rolls,  578,000  would  have  been  so 
reckoned  on  the  English  method— s^ 
between  one  in  nine  and  one  in  ten  of 
the  population  on  the  roll.  There  is 
thus  a  great  ms^s  of  uneducated  children 
to  draw  upon,  and  we  may  say  without 
any  hesitation  that  the  alow  increase  of 
about  1  per  cent  per  annum  on  the  aver- 
age of  the  last  five  years  is  not  due  to  the 
supply  of  uneducated  children  in  Ireland 
having  been  at  all  exhausted.  Tha 
average  daily  attendance  ia  390,000, 
which  is  67  per  cent  of  the  roll  attend- 
ance computed  according  to  the  English 
mode,  and  about  one  in  fourteen  of  the 
population.  The  Irish  mode  of  reckon- 
ing one  attendance  per  day,  however, 
is  leas  strict  than  the  English  mode 
of  two  attendances ;  and  I  have  no 
doubt  that  if  the  Irish  were  to  adopt 
the  English  method,  the  Irish  propor- 
tion of  average  to  roll  attendance  would 
be  lower  than  67  per  cent 

The  three  simple  atondards  by  which 
I  shall  measure  educational  status  will 
he  these  : — 

1.  "What  is  the  average  attendance, 
and  what  proportion  does  it  bear  to  tha 
population  1 

2.  At  what  rate  has  it  been  recently 
increasing  1 

3.  "What  proportion  of  the  children 
on  roll  are  in  average  attendance  1 

The  third  question  tests  the  regularity 
of  the  children.  It  is  the  only  test  avail- 
able. No  doubt  tho  rolls  are  kept  in  a 
rather  loose  way  in  many  locolitieB,  and 
it  would  bo  infinitely  better  if  soma  sta- 
tistical datum  subject  to  no  dubiety,  e.</. 
the  number  of  children  who  ba\'»  ac- 
tually attended  school  during  a  certain 
time  fixed  uniformly  for  the  whole 
country,  were  substituted  for  the  roll 
attendance,  by  the  central  anthotitiee, 
In  the  meantime  we  have  no  choice,  and 
although  the  test  is  a  rough  one,  it  is 
probably  fairly  sufficient. 

In  Scotland  the  change  to  the  i 
system  was  made  in  1873.     During  ti 
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last  ye&r  of  the  old  Bystem,  the  anniial 
gnnt  schools  showed  an  average  attend- 
aoceof  214,000,  being  one  in  sisteen 
of  the  population.  In  the  first  year  the 
change  had  scarcely  begun  to  work — the 
ftverage  riaing  only  to  221,000,  In  the 
second  jew,  howeTer,  it  rose  to  264,000, 
and  in  the  present  year  to  304,000.  In 
thi«e  years,  therefore,  under  the  quicken- 
ing imptdae  of  a  univerBal  compulsory 
law,  the  average  school  attendance  of 
Scotland  bae  increased  by  90,000  chil- 
dien,  being  42  per  cent ;  while  in  JiDt 
jean  the  average  attendance  in  Ireland 
has  increased  from  359,000,  by  31,000 
pupil?,  being  8i  per  cent  The  avei- 
■ge  attendance  in  ^tational  .Schools  in 
Ireland  in  1S7(>  bore  much  the  same 
piDpottion  to  the  nhole  population  as  in 
Privy  Council  schools  in  Scotland  in 
187i!.  In  ISTo  the  average  attendance 
in  Ireland  vras  one  in  fourteen  of  the 
population,  while  in  Scotland  it  was  one 
in  eleven. 

These  figures  are  no  doubt  somewhat 
too  favourable  to  the  principle  of  com- 
pnMon.  The  Scotch  Act  added  to  the 
annnal  grant  schools  a  number  of  old 
panah  acbools  which  formerly  did  a  con- 
aidenibl«  portion  of  the  work  of  the 
ooontiy,  hat  which  had  not  been  in- 
cloded  in  the  Privy  Council  returns.  I 
have  no  data  by  which  I  can  Bccarately 
iDC«siir«  the  amount  of  this  mere  statis- 
tical addition  to  the  Privy  Council 
figar«8.  But  in  the  list  of  schools  ac- 
tually added  and  to  be  added,  we  find 
tkat  the  nnmber  of  new  schools  for  which 
baildiiig  grants  have  been  obtained  since 
1872  is  1383,  being  half  as  many  as 
the  whole  previous  supply.  The  fact 
indicates  a  rise  in  attendance  much  the 
Mme  aa  lliat  which  I  have  given  above, 

The  average  attendance  over  all  Soot- 
land  bears  now  the  proportion  to  the 
toll  of  75  per  cent,  which  compares  very 
favonrably  with  the  Irish  average  of  <J7 
per  cent,  and  the  more  favourably  as  a 
gTC«t  number  of  the  new  scholars  in 
Scctland  belong  to  the  classes  whose 
childron  at«  most  disposed  to  attend 
in^olvly. 

i^t  of  the  changes  which  have 
ia  ^n^/(i»(f  since  1870  is  not 
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masked  by  any  statistical  accident  like 
the  addition  of  the  old  parochial  schools 
en  mmte  to  the  annual  grant  list.  In 
tlie  year  before  the  English  Educational 
Act,  with  its  permissive  compulsion,  be- 
gan to  operate,  the  average  attendance 
of  day  scholars  was  1,152,389,  being  > 
ono  in  ninctmi  of  the  population,  whereas 
it  is  now  l,e37,180,  or  one  in  tkirtfeji 
of  the  population.  It  has  risen  6So,000, 
or  60  per  cent  in  the  Jitv  years,  wliJla 
that  ia  Ireland  has  only  risen  8J  per 
cent,  and  that  in  Scotland  has  risen  42 
per  cent  in  tkrft  years.  It  may  be  com- 
forting to  ratepayers  to  learn  that  the 
aohoola  already  provided  con  hold  a  con- 
siderable number  of  additional  children. 
Each  department  in  England  with 
accommodation  for  163  scholars  had  an 
average  attendance  last  year  of  95.  ■ 
The  accommodation  provided  in  Eng-  ■ 
land  is  in  e^ceas  of  that  used  by  aa  | 
much  as  70  per  cent.  In  Scotland,  ■ 
as  might  have  been  expected,  there 
hns  been  no  such  extravagance  in 
public  money  in  antioipation  of  public 
needs.  The  Scotch  schools  have  ac- 
commodation for  133  per  deportment, 
to  meet  an  average  attendance  of  103 — 
an  excess  of  30  per  cent.  The  70  per 
cent  of  England  is  no  doubt  partly 
due  to  the  passionate  efTorte  made  t^ 
managers  during  the  English  year  of 
grace  in  1&71. 

The  average  attendance  in  England, 
67  per  cent  of  the  roll,  is  identical 
with  that  of  Ireland — a  result  which  is 
somewhat  sarprising,  considering  that 
60  per  cent  of  new  and  untrained,  and 
consequently  irregular,  scholars,  have 
been  added  to  the  school  lists  during 
the  last  five  years. 

These  are  the  general  results  for  the 
three  countries,  lint  in  England,  com- ' 
pulsion  is  only  partial,  and  altbongh 
it  is  universal  in  Scotland,  it  is  only  at 
the  beginning  of  its  work. 

We  sbali,  accordingly,  look  somewhat 
more  in  detail  to  the  results  of  the 
application  of  compnlsion  in  the  large 
cities,  which  are  types  of  83  per  cent 
of  the  borough  population  of  England. 
The  Act  of  1870  decreed  a  school  board  _ 
for  London.     The  first  step  which  the'  ■ 
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for  tlie  children  representing  tbe  increase 
of  population  aiace  1871  in  efficient 
Hchools. 

The  change  wrought  aince  the  foun- 
dation of  the  School  Board  Bystem  is 
thua  enormous.  Considering  the  num- 
her  of  untrained  children  drawn  for  the 
first  time  within  the  School  Board  net, 
the  regularity  of  attendance  eecured  is 
also  very  remarkable.  It  was  75  per  cent 
of  the  roll  in  Midaummer,  74^  per  cent 
at  ChTistma,i,  J376,  '!^  per  cent  at 
Midauramer,  1876— rather  better  than 
that  in  Scotland— and  theae  reauUs  are 
to  be  compared  with  the  67  per  cent  of 
Ireland,  where  there  ia  no  compulsic- 
and  of  all  England,  where  it  ia  oi 
partial. 

Of  the  87,000  not  attending  »chi 
in  the  metropolia,  I  muat  add  that 
G5,000  are  under  five,  an  age  when  wa 
in  Scotland  scarcely  think  of  sending 
children  to  school  at  all.  The  infant 
school  ajatem  ia,  it  is  well  known,  much 
more  developed  in  South  than  in  North 
Britaiu. 

For  the  sake  of  aimplicity,  I  have 
neglected  the  vatying  inoreaflea  oE  popu- 
lation in  the  large  towns.  To  take  il 
into  account  would  introduce  no  maleriil 
change  in  the  comparative  figiirea,  and, 
very  little  change  of  any  kind. 

It  remains  for  us  to  look  at 
dark  tide  of  compuiaioii.  In  Lond( 
two  preliminary  notices  precede  the 
parent's  aummons  before  a  magistrate 
for  neglect  of  his  children,  These 
warnings  generally  have  the  effect 
desired.  Thus  there  were  35,000  * 
noticec  in  la.'-t  half  year,  which  brouj 
13,00  »i  school  or  made  them 
regular;  then  Ihera  were  23,000 
notices  ;  these  were  followed  by  3,990 
summonses,  and  by  about  3,400  lincB. 
At  that  time  in  London,  150  peopla 
were  summoned,  and  130  people  were 
fined  every  week  for  neglecting  the 
education  of  their  children.  The 
coat  of  this  machinery  for  tbe  year 
is  24,00O;.,  being  l».  7rf.  per  head  per 
annum  on  the  average  attendance  se- 
cured. But  the  cofct,  heavy  though  it  is, 
seema  to  me  scarcely  worth  counting. 
compared  with  the  feeling  amongst  ''    ' 
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board  took  was  to  dUoovor  the  actual 
eohool  supply  in  the  metropolis,  and  to 
make  a  reasonable  estimate  of  what  was 
wanted.  The  Government  theory  was, 
that  accommodation  ought  to  be  pro- 
vided for  one  in  six  of  the  population. 
After  making  allowances  for  the  middle 
itnd  upper  classes,  and  for  the  necessary 
absences,  the  School  Board  of  London 
decided  that  a  supply  for  one  in  eight 
of  the  population  was  enough  to  provide 
for  tlrmeiilary  schooling  in  its  district. 
Accordingly  it  waa  necessary  to  have 
accommodation  for  420,000  children, 
the  popTilation  in  1871  being  approxi- 
mately 3,356,000.  The  Board  found 
schools  existing  in  1870,  or  erected  or 
projected,  between  that  and  1873,  for 
308,000,  so  that  their  first  duty  was  to 
build  for  112,000  mora  children.  Many 
of  the  existing  schools  were  inefficient 
— they  had  to  work  gradually  towards 
the  remodell-ng  or  nprooting  of  theae 
ineflicient  schools — they  had  to  alter 
the  habit  of  irregular  attendance.  Be. 
twcen  the  spring  of  187!  and  the 
Michaelraas  of  1873,  two  and  a  half 
yeaiB,  Lhey  had  increased  the  average 
attendance  by  60,000.  At  Midsummer, 
187C,  the  average  attendance  had  risen 
to  305,749,  an  increase  of  131,448  over 
the  spring  of  1871,  when  it  was 
174,301.  Thus  in  five  years  the  aver- 
age attendance  oti  efficient  schools  has 
risen  by  75  per  cent  in  the  metropolis, 
against  the  Irish  8  pet  cent  in  five 
years.  Besides  this  there  were  43,000 
in  non-efficient  schools,  which  is  12,000 
fewer  than  in  the  previous  year.  There 
were  87,000  who  ought  to  have  been 
at  school,  but  who  were  absent  from 
varioua  causes  at  Midsummer  1870. 
This  official  estimate  of  deficiency  is 
founded  on  the  theory  that  575,000 
children  between  three  and  thirteen 
require  elementary  tcEching — say  1  in 
6  of  the  population.  But  the  School 
Board  of  London  do  not  think  it  neces- 
sary to  provide  school  accommodation 
for  more  than  440,000— say  1  in  8,  and 
in  fact  they  have  provided,  up  to  the 
end  of  1876,  for  420,000,  wtich  waa 
their  original  estimate  of  ex  is  ting 
deficiency.     They  hare  only  to  provide 
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poorwhioh  1  eliould  expect  these  prose- 
«)tic>ns  to  create.  There  ia  no  tigo, 
howcTei,  that  the  efficiency  of  the 
present  compulsoiy  sctioa  ia  di- 
miniahing.  The  addition  to  the 
attendance  in  the  half  year  ending 
Midaammer,  1875,  was  17,600.  In  the 
hdf  year  ending  Christmas  1875,  it 
was  only  1,400.  But  the  winter  was 
an  exceptionally  severe  one,  and 
the  increase  in  the  half-year  ending 
MidGnmmcr,  1876,  has  again  risen  to 
17.252. 

Figures  and  percentages  are  apt  to 
leaTe  rather  a  vague  and  shadowy  im- 
pression, and  it  may  help  the  reader  to 
realise  the  difficulty  as  well  as  the 
extent  of  the  problem  practically  pre- 
sented to  school  board  officers  if  I  take 
foiu  inataoces,  at  random,  from  the 
report  of  the  London  School  Board. 
TUey  seem  to  me  to  throw  a  vivid 
light  on  the  infinite  variety  of  domefitic 
and  social  entanglements  in  which  the 
enfoTcemeiit  of  compulsion  inevitahly 
inTc^vea  us. 

"  Bichaid  Rust,  37  St.  Jamea's  Road, 
irks  finrnmoned  for  Eichard,  nine.  The 
Ud  ia  ft  very  bad  one,  and  was  rapidly 
going  to  rain.  Hie  father  having  arranged 
with  some  frienda  in  the  country  to  take 
charge  of  him  in  the  future,  the  sum- 
mons was  •withdrawn  npon  payment  of 
costs." 

"  Tnnilin.  In  thJB  case,  notwithstand- 
ing that  fineis  were  imposed,  and  a  warrant 
applied  for,  and  granted,  for  the  appre- 
heosioB  of  the  defendant,  no  good  result 
ensaed,  a^  the  warrant  officer  was  unable 
to  apprehend  the  father,  who  worked 
in  tiie  country,  and  seldom  or  never 
ntaraed  home  except  on  Sundays. 
Application  was  made  to  the  magistrate 
ba  a,  Bommons  against  the  wife,  on  the 
gnmnd  thatahe had the'actual custody.' 
This  was  granted,  but  she  removed,  and 
the  Visitor  has  been  nnable  to  ascertain 
her  address.  She  probably  went  into 
the  country." 

"  Kichard  Raymond  was  summoned 
kt  Lambeth  police-conrt  for  neglecting 
to  cause  his  son,  William,  to  attend 
'     "      The  father  stated  that  the  boy 


had  been  refused  admission  on  account 
of  an  impediment  in  his  speech.  In 
order  that  imjuiriea  might  be  made,  Mr. 
Elliflon  adjourned  the  case  for  one  week, 
when  the  statement  of  the  father  being 
proved  false,  a  fine  of  2^  and  costs  was 
inflicted." 

"  Henry  "Warner,  summoned  for  hig 
sou,  aged  ten,  pleaded  that  it 
fault  of  his,  that  his  wife  was  master  of 
the  situation,  and  would  not  let  the  lad 
attend  school.  Case  was  adjourned  for 
inquiry,  which  resulted  in  establishing 
the  fact  that  the  defendant  was  certainly 
not  the  master  of  his  household  ;  bnt 
the  Magistrate  said  he  ought  to  be,  and 
fined  him." 

A  fikmily  like  Rust's  shifts  its  resi- 
dence out  of  London.  The  case  drops 
out  of  the  cognisance  of  those  who 
have  long  been  watching  it,  and  new 
officers  have  to  take  it  up  from  the  very 
beginning.  Tomlin's  father  is  never  at 
home  except  on  Sundays,  and  when  th& 
school  board  officer  summons  the  mother 
who  baa  "  the  uctu.il  custody,"  Mrs. 
Tomlin  slip^  through  his  lingers  like 
an  eel.  Raymond's  father  pretends  that 
Le  h;is  an  impediment,  and  that  schools 
won't  tnke  hira  in.  Poor  Warner  has  a 
wife  who  won't  let  the  lad  attend  school 
and  won't  let  Warner  send  him  there. 
There  are  forty  cases  for  every  one  of 
these  every  week — two  thousand  times 
as  many  of  such  stories  are  told  anniially 
before  the  police  courts  of  London — 
everyone  of  them  with  some  ingenions 
variation  of  pretended  excuse  or  some 
miserable  and  perplexing  real  difficulty. 
The  Blatistics  of  Liverpool  are  aa  fol- 
low :— The  cost  of  compulsion  is  about 
2«.  per  child  an  the  roll — about  3s.  pet 
child  in  average  attendance — which  is 
about  twice  what  it  is  in  London.  The 
increase  in  the  average  attendance  on 
public  elementary  schools  in  five  years  is 
from  33,82rto41,192,being21  percent 
-aa  against  the  8  per  cent  of  Ireland,  or 
the  75  per  cent  of  London,  The  average 
attendance  has  fallen  from  70  per  cent 
to  64  per  cent  of  the  number  on  the 
roll,  which  ia  very  significant  of  the 
class  of   children  brought   in  by  the 
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compulsory  clauaes,  Eesidas  tlie  public 
sclioaU,  tlie  autborities  of  Livetpool 
estimate  tbat  tberewore  I0,O5S  ou  the 
roll  of  all  other  elementary  ecbools  in 
1871,  and  14,300  of  all  otbere  in  lS7o. 
Idverpool  baa  advanced;  but  veiy  much 
more  alowly  than  Louiiou.  It  started 
very  mucb  better  than  London  dt<I,  and 
bad  fu*  leas  leeway  to  make  np.  It  is 
difficult  precisely  to  compare  its  present 
educational  positioa  with  that  of  London, 
because  the  non-public  schools  occupy 
mncb  more  of  the  ground  in  proportion 
tban  ia  the  metropolis.  Its  popnlatiou 
waa  -19.1,000  in  1871,  and  there  were 
11,000  seamen  belonging  to  the  port- 
So  far  as  school  attendance  goes  there 
is  probably  little  now  to  choose  between 
the  two  cities. 

In  Liverpool  great  attention  is  paid 
to  the  workicg  of  the  compulsory  bye- 
laws.  In  the  year  ending  October  1, 
1876,  6,1S2  notices  wei^  issued  to 
parents,  and  1,817  prosecutions  took 
place  in  consequence.  This  would 
t-orrespond  to  about  12,000  in  London 
— the  rate  there  being  8,000,  Before  the 
parent  is  prosecuted,  parents  are  brought 
by  the  nottees  to  meet  a  membar  of  the 
Board  and  the  Superintendent  of 
Tiaitora,  and  such  meetings  are  held 
two  or  three  times  a  week.  For  in- 
stance, I  am  told,  '*  In  one  small  dis- 
trict, having  about  2,000  children,  the 
parents  of  355  were  brought  before  a 
member  of  the  Board,  and  the  present 
result  is  that  124  are  regulars,  11  are 
delicate,  10  have  removed,  6  are  over 
age,  one  has  been  exempt,  and  there 
are  203  who  are  atill  irregular;  24  of 
diese  have  been  summoned  more  than 
once.  Those  from  the  203  who  are  still 
iiregalaj  who  have  not  been  summoned 
are  not  considered  irregular  enough  for 
a  summons." 

The  statistics  of  Manchester  are  aome- 
'what  similar  to  those  of  Liverpool  The 
Manchester  attendance  returns  were 
first  collected  by  the  Board  in  December, 
IttTl.  At  that  date  the  average  attend- 
ance wa?  26,328,  and  the  number  on  the 
roll  -was  39,240.  The  last  quarterly 
"  c.  the  quarter  ending  June, 
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1876,  showed  32,220  children 
average,  and  S0,4G1  in  roll  attendance. 
Thus,  ia  i),  years,  the  average  attend- 
ance has  risen  22^.  per  cent,  or  5  per 
cent  per  annum.  The  population  of 
Manchester  has  remained  practically 
stationary  during  the  time,  bo  that  the 
same  extent  of  increase  was  not  to  be 
expected  aa  in  the  case,  for  instance,  of 
Glasgow  and  of  London.  But  the  general 
effect  on  the  results  of  making  the  allow- 
ance would  nowhere  be  of  very  great 
importance. 

The  regularity  of  attendance  may  be 
measured  as  usual  by  the  proportion 
which  the  average  bears  to  the  toll  at- 
tendance. It  was  67  per  cent  in  Man- 
chester before  compulsion ;  it  is  now 
64  per  cent,  and  the  change  signifies 
that  a  new  class,  whose  attendance  it  ia 
unusually  difficult  to  secure  or  to  make 
regular,  has  been  brought  into  school. 
Attendance  in  Manchester  has  not 
fallen  much  under  the  preeaure  of  the 
compulsory  law,  but  it  waa  not  higher 
before,  and  it  is  a  little  lower  now,  than 
the  average  for  all  England  and  for 
Ireland. 

The  compulsory  powers  of  the  School 
Board  are  extensively  used  in  Man- 
chestor.  The  clerk  of  the  Board  tells 
me  that  the  recent  average  is  70  or  80 
cases  brought  before  the  magistrate  per 
■week.  The  pressure  is  exercised  on 
two  grounds  —  non-attendance  and 
irregular  attendance  —  and  the  Board 
at  present  aims  to  constrain  children  to 
give  at  least  80  per  cent  of  possible 
attendances.  The  population  of  Man- 
chester ia  351,000,  so  that  70  per  week 
— say  3,500  per  year — represents  one 
prosecution  for  every  100  persons.  Bat 
this  rate  is  only  the  existing  or  recent 
rate.  In  the  whole  of  1875  there  were 
only  1,039  prosecutions — aay  20  per 
week,  or  1  in  340  of  the  population.  1 
suppose  that  the  increased  activity  of 
proaecution  ia  largely  doe  to  the  rise  in 
the  increased  number  of  attendances, 
from  50  to  80  per  cent,  required  nndei 
recent  bye-laws.  In  the  lost  week  of 
which  I  was  told  the  prosecutions 
amounted  to  as  many  as  130,  which  ia 
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pratt;  mucli  the  aame  as  for  the  ten 
times  nil  iro  populouB  city  of  London.  I 
Jo  not  know  the  expense  of  echool 
■board  prosecations  in  Manchester.  Both 
in  that  city  and  in  Liyetpoa!  tho  attend- 
ance seems  to  have  become  elightly  loea 
regnlar  onder  compalsion. 

In  Birmingham,  the  reaultii  are  very 
nmarkahle,  Tbe  city  iras  the  head- 
qnxTters  of  the  Education  League,  and 
tiiat  powerful  and  intelligent  organiai- 
tion  elected  a  majority  of  the  School 
Boanl.  NMttst  oblige.  The  first  Eir- 
min^ham  Board  felt  itself  bound  to 
show  what  educational  zeal  could  do. 
In  December,  1871,  tho  average  attend- 
ance in  public  elementary  echools  was 
16,2ii3.  Compulsion  was  not  resorted 
to  till  Maj',  1872.  Then  and  eince 
thnt,  the  average  has  been — 


leoember,  1971    , 

.    .    .    I6,2fi;i 

Wf,          1872    . 

.     .     .     20,0->tl 

.     .     .     58,005 

.     .     .    30.3.19 

.     .     .     34,71S 

1876    . 

.     .     .     33,SJ7 

Thv,  in  4^  years,  the  apparent 
iiiiiiiiiiiri  in  Biimiogham  has  been  13S 
per  oent  'When  account  is  taken  of 
half-diners,  according  to  the  modea  of 
eorapotatioii  of  the  Department,  with 
which  I  need  not  trouble  the  reader,  the 
tnciease  in  these  il  years  is  the  prodi- 
gioofl  one  of  150  per  cent.  In  addition 
to  Hm,  the  proportion  of  average  at^ 
iMuI&nce  to  the  roll  attendance  has 
Oieo  from  G3  to  70  per  cent.  These 
ougiiificeat  results  make  the  record 
of  the  first  two  School  Boards  of  Btr- 
wing^""'  nemorahle  in  the  educational 
■nub  of  England.  They  have  not  been 
otAuond,  however,  without  great  exer- 
tjoos  and  severe  pressure.  Since  May, 
1872,  proeecution  has  been  resorted  to 
in  7,515  cases,  an  average  of  1,900 
annBolly.  At  that  rale,  the  annual 
aTBr»g6*  for  London,  with  its  306,000 
of  alt«iidance  should  be  17,000  instead 
of  ?,<M)i,i.  Birmingham  manages  compul- 
tioo  cheaply.  Proaecntioas  used  to  coat 
ihm  1 ,000/.  annually,  they  now  cost, 
■  gstem  of  specially  reduced  fees, 
^^t  the  chief  expense  of 
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compuldon,  in  London   and   probably 

everywhere,  is  due  to  the  Staff  of  visitors. 
The  mnre  legal  expenses  of  compulsion 
in  London  were  under  300/.  in  tho  half 
year  ending  Midsummer  1876. 

The  compulsory  action  taken  in  ■ 
London,  Birmingham,  Manchester,  and  I 
Liverpool,  is  very  stringeni  In  Lon-  ' 
don  there  is  one  prosecution  annuallj 
for  every  450  of  the  population ;  in 
Birmingham,  about  one  for  every  200  ; 
in  Manchester,  about  one  for  every  100 
at  present,  and  about  1  for  every  340 
in  1875.  To  me  it  appears  doubtful 
whether  the  poorer  classes  will  long  en- 
dure Buoh  a  pressure  with  patience.  Aa 
the  conviction  of  the  necessity  of  school 
attendance  and  the  habit  of  obedience 
to  the  law  deepens  in  the  masses  of  the 
people,  we  may  hope,  doubtless,  that 
the  aame  results,  or  others  even  more 
satisfactory,  may  be  obtained  at  a  far 
lower  cost  of  legal  process,  with  all  the 
liirdsbips  and  harassment^  which  it 
involves.  But  it  is  difficult  to  believe 
that  BO  much  pressure  is  necessary. 

In  thesD  reepecte  the  procedure  and 
experience  of  Glasgow  are  in  remarkable 
contrast  with  that  of  England.  The 
authorities  started  two  years  later  than 
in  England ;  and  as  new  schools  have 
often  to  be  huilt  before  children  con  be 
driven  to  school,  the  first  years  of  com- 
pulsory action  are  always  the  least 
effective.  The  results  are  th^e.  In 
inspected  achools,  and  not  inspected 
efficient  schools  charging  the  same  as 
hoard  schools, '_ there  were 

30,103  iu  avenge  atteudance  in  1^73 

ae.-'ws        „  „        1S74 

42,675  „  „  1978 

The  rise  in  two  yeaiB  lias  thoa  been 
12,572,  or  42  par  cent — a  rale  almost 
as  remftrfeohle  as  that  of  Birmingham. 
The  percentage  of  avera^  attendance 
to  roll  attendance  amounts  to 

79  per  cent  in  1S73 
70  „  „  1874 
78      ..         „     1875 
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which  is  Btm  more  remarkable.  Tha\ 
latest  results  (October  D)  are  that  Gli»J 
gow  has  managed  to  raise  her  j 
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attendance  to  84  per  cent  of  the  num- 
b«re  OD  the  roll  Some  not  inspected 
efficient  Bcbools  are  iucludol  in  Ibeee 
estimates  ;  but  tbef  are  a  small  fraction. 
of  the  whole,  and  their  exclusion  would 
not  materially  alter  the  proportioDs  o£ 
increase.  Thej  account  for  about  3,00ft 
cbildien.  Setting  thtm  aside,  indeed, 
we  should  bavo  an  incicaee  of  50  per 
eenl  in  the  two  yeai-e  in  ibe  inspected 
schools,  which  is  neaily  quite  equai  to 
that  of  Birmingham. 

The  remarkable  part  of  the  cafe  of 
Olaagow  is  the  manner  in  which  the 
compulsory  clauses  have  been  worked. 
I  have  thus  described  the  process  else- 
where. "The  Glasgow  secret  is  very 
simpla  The  Goard  goes  down  among  the 
defaultingparentSjholdingfrequentmeet- 
ings  in  their  own  Iccalilies  lo  hear  the 
stories  of  the  poor  and  to  persuade  them 
for  their  own  and  their  children's  good. 
They  try  overjthing  before  they  ptose- 
cule.  They  diatribute  fly-leaves  copi- 
ously, narrating  the  facts,  so  as  to  malia 
every  actual  prosecution  go  as  far  as 
poesiUe  in  persuading  other  people. 
Gentleness  would  be  useless  without 
firmness,  and  the  Glasgow  Board  has 
not  worn  its  sword  of  justice  altogether 
in  vain ;  but  it  has  shiuak  from  prose- 
cutions with  an  energy  and  a  success 
which,  now  that  compulsion  is  to  be 
universal,  I  hope  we  may  see  widely 
imitated,  In  some  rural  districts,  and 
perhaps  with  senaible  women  for  com- 
pulsory officers,  prosecutions  ought  to 
be  almoBt  nnnecessary.  The  fact  that 
the  law  is  in  the  bacli^ousd  ongbt 
there,  at  least,  to  be  generally  suffi- 
cient." Hany  people  seem  to  doubt  tbe 
efficacy  of  "  flydeaves "  and  lo  want 
something  a  little  more  like  fly-blisters. 
I  quote  from  a  speech  delivered  by 
Mr.  Mitchell,  the  convener  of  tbe  Glas- 
gow School  Attendance  Committee,  on 
October  9  : — 

"  My  belief  is,  that  the  fly-sheets  on 
which  a  few  of  the  worst  cases  are  re- 
corded, with  the  corresponding  penal  ties, 
sre  far  more  effectual  with  flagrant  de- 
fanltere  than  actual  proeecuticn  itself 
" "  be.    They  see  there,  or  Lave  lead 
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to  them,  details  uf  prosecutioi;?  wherein 
parents  neglecting  the  educafion  nf  their 
children  have  been  hned  and  imprisoned, 
and  the  dread  of  a  similar  infliction  dn 
themselves  has  an  effect  probably  more 
poweiful  than  a  sheriff's  warrant.  Those 
of  us  who  witnessed  the  proceedings  in 
the  Eherifl''8  conrt  connected  with  the 
few  prosecutions  which  we  instituted 
last  year  must  have  been  impressed  with 
the  conviction  that  the  cure  was  nearly 
aa  had  as  tbe  disease.  I  am  inclined  to 
the  belief  that  we  have  nearly  ns  maoy 
necessary  illustrations  for  our  fly-leaves 
as  may  serve  our  purjiose  and  prevent 
the  need  of  prosecutions  for  many  daya 
to  come," 

I  supplement  what  I  have  said  above 
by  Mr.  Mitchell's  further  statement  that 
the  conduct  of  the  school  hoard  ofiScers 
haa  naturally   animated   the   spirit 
their  masters:— 

"  Without  doubt  these  meetings  have 
had  the  best  possible  effect,  both  directly 
and  indirectly.  Still,  I  would  remind 
the  Board  that  for  one  parent  dealt  with 
in  this  way  there  are  a  hundred  default- 
ing'parents  who  have  been  induced  to 
send  their  children  to  school  iiy  means 
altogether  difl'erent.  The  call  of  the 
school  board  officer,  the  printed  foini 
Betting  forth  the  requirements  of  the 
Education  Act,  the  peranasive  remon- 
strance and  warning  which  the  officer 
plies  during  repealed  calh — these  have 
been  hy  far  the  most  effectual  means  in 
enabling  us  to  reduce  the  number  of 
defaulting  parents.  The  officers,  nc- 
doubt,  who  are  always  present  at  tlie 
Board  Meetings  with  defaulting  parents, 
have  largely  imbibed  the  spu-it  of  for- 
bearance and  sympathy  which  the  Boaid 
have  shown  to  tbe  poor  people  who  are 
brought  before  them,  and  this  has  given 
them  access  to  the  parents,  and  a  sncceE; 
in  their  work  which  they  might  nut 
otherwise  have  attained." 

The  name  of  the  convener  of  the 
Glasgow  School  Board  School  Attend- 
ance Committee  wiU  long  be  held  in 
honour  for  a  work  unique  in  its  character, 
and  in  its  successfu]  resnlt.  In  the  three 
years  of  his  reign  the  School  Attendance 
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rommittee  has  dealt  with  20,615,  less 
by  removals,  2,8 1'J,  and  exemptions, 
1,6S4 — say  16,000  defuulting  parents. 
Of  these,  S,000  sent  children  to  school 
after  a  remonstrance  and  personal  warn- 
ing by  visit  of  the  officers.  5,800  more 
Tent  to  school  after  notice  sent  to 
ihem  warning  them  of  the  possibility 
of  prosecution  following  that  notice. 
The  members  of  the  School  Board  tbem- 
selves  mat  with  the  defaolting  parents 
OD  eighteen  separate  occasions,  and 
1,400  children  of  the  balance  of  nearly 
3,300  wei«  sent  to  school  in  conaeqnence. 
Only  61  have  been  prosecuted  daring  t/ie 
litre  ytart  of  the  action  of  the  Board. 
Everythitig  is  done  to  avoid  prosecutions 
— it  is  only  when  everything  else  fails 
that  they  are  resorted  to.  The  rate- 
payers' money  is  saved,  the  goodwill 
and  the  consciences  of  the  people  are 
enlisted  in  edncation,  the  work  of  future 
boarda  is  made  infinitely  easier,  and 
stteodanc«  more  regular  than  ebewhere 
has  been  secured,  ^o  part  of  the 
labour  of  the  Glasgow  Board  has  been 
more  profitable  than  the  eighteen  meet- 
inn  held  vritb  defaulting  parents,  in 
di&rent  parte  of  the  city  where  the 
p«opl0  live,  between  February,  lS7-t  and 
JaDDary,1876.  There  were  1,S34  parents 
■ommoned  to  meet  the  Board,  represent- 
ing 3,269  children.  AU  but  250  of  the 
parents  answered.  The  Board  divided 
itself  into  fc^^ents,  each  sitting  sepa- 
rately, and  in  the  whole  of  a  long  day 
getting  through  about  100  cases  each. 
Me.  Mitchell  has  shown  how  to  meet 
difficulty  of  the  corn- 
system.  His  is  a  kindly  and 
'  government.  Parents  are,  so 
>nable  creatures,  and  an  ounce 
but  firm  persuasion  seems 
far  with  moat  of  them  as  a 
punishment.  Even  if,  on  a  re- 
'  the  whole  circumstances, it  might 
deaicable,  it  might  in  some  cases 
be  difficult,  to  go  back  on  the  decided 
et«pB  which  have  been  taken.  And 
tbeae  steps,  it  most  be  remembered, 
Iiave  been  fairly  effectoal.  In  London 
and  Birmiagbam  the  results  obtained 
are  nndoobtedly  satisfactoiy,  and  in 
Ijmpool  and  Uanchester  they  are 
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considerable.  I  do  not  pretend  for 
moment  to  criticise  the  action  of  mc 
to  whose  admirable  labours  this  country 
and  these  great  communities  are  deeply 
indebted.  I  have  no  wish  to  make  ont 
percentages  of  credit  for  the  different 
communities  and  school  boards.  If  I 
did,  I  should  certainly  have  to  take  ac- 
count of  an  infinitude  of  circumstances 
which  I  have  neglected  here.  I  am 
dealing  only  with  actual  results.  But 
nobody  wilt  doubt  that  persoaaion,  with 
punishment  in  the  background,  is  a 
better  way  than  ponishment,  if  only  it 
be  a  possible  way;  and  Mr.  Mitchellbaa 
shown  that  it  is  possible  in  Olasgov, 
whatever  may  be  the  truth  with 
regard  to  other  great  cities  which  have 
acted  more  strictly.  Half  the  country 
comes  now,  for  the  first  time,  under 
compnlsoiy  laws  ;  and  we  may  hope  at 
least  to  disseminate  education  as  widely 
as  in  Glasgow  by  the  same  wise  and 
benevolent  effort  among  a  willing 
people. 

Compulsion  costs  far  less  in  pro- 
portion in  Glasgow  than  in  Liverpool ; 
aboDt  Ijt.  2d.  per  head  of  the  average 
attendance  ;  instead  of  li.  6i/.  in  London, 
and  3«.  in  Liverpool.  The  amount, 
which  is  2,i00l.,  instead  of  5,700;.  per 
annum  for  Liverpool,  is  considerable, 
but  it  is  less  than  that  incurred  by 
more  stringent  action.  The  process  baa, 
so  far,  been  equally  effectual,  and  it 
cannot  fail  to  leave  the  poorer  classes 
in  favour  ol^  whereas  the  other  mode  of 
action  may,  one  fears,  leave  tb^m  hos- 
tile to,  education.  } 

There  are  few  presentations  of  statis- 
tics to  which  some  objection  may  not  be 
taken,  and  the  educational  statistics  of 
the  large  towns  under  school  boards, 
and  of  the  country  so  far  as  it  is  nnder 
the  official  cognizance  of  the  Privy 
Conncil,  can  form  no  exception.  Some 
private  adventure  schools  for  the  dosses 
that  need  elementary  education  still 
survive,  and  a  few  of  them  may  ho 
efficient.  It  would  scarcely  affect  my 
figures,  the  main  value  of  which  is  com- 
parative, if  I  attempted  to  estimate  these 
additional  elements  in  the  problem  on 
the  inadeq'iate   data  which  are  alona 
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If  we  confine  ouraelvea  to 
the  broad  general  concluiiona  which  lie 
on  the  surface  of  tho  figures  1  baTegivan, 


I  think  WB  cannot  go  very  fcr  wrong.  ; 
throw  together  the  reaults  for  the  fi  ' 
cities  :— 


CortD(B.n.™l- 
.101  pet  child 
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fiirmingliuii 
Qkagnw .    . 


Frum  t«  761  par  ceat  I 
„  70  to  64  „  I 
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I  have  not  taken  into  account  the 
educational  position  of  tlie  great  towns 
at  the  beginning  of  the  compulsory  era, 
and  thnt  is  undouhtedly  an  element, 
and  ft  conaiderablo  element,  in  the  pro- 
Uem.  But  there  is  none  of  them  in 
which  there  was  not  room  for  very 
great  advances,  and  in  raoet  of  tlieni 
ttnpio  mom  is  still  left  for  increasing 
hoth  the  amount  and  the  regularity  of 
attendance  The  population  of  Man- 
chester, for  instance,  is  1^,0  (>0  more 
than  that  of  Cirminghant,  but  the 
average  attendance  there  is  only  33,000, 
against  39,000  in  Birmingham.  The 
London  average  attendance  would  need 
to  be  something  like  360,000,  instead  of 
306,000,  to  reach  the  BirmuiKham  level. 
The  Glasgow  attendance  still  remains 
veiy  far  below  the  point  which  it  may 
ho  expected  t«  teach.  I  have  contented 
myself  with  recording  the  rate  of  ad- 
Tance  from  a  position  far  behind  that 
which  the  great  cities  have  now  reached, 
to  one  distinctly  behind  that  to  whith 
they  will  probably  Boon  attain. 

There  is  another  point  to  which  I 
have  adverted  already.  The  Scotch  Act 
does  not,  like  the  Kngiiah  Act,  suggest 
and  authorise  the  making  of  hye-laws 
requiring  ao  many  attendances  out  of  the 
whole  number  possible.  The  Sheriff  of 
Lanarki^hire  might  refuse  to  recognise 
any  standard  the  Glasgow  Board  in- 
clined to  set  up.  But  the  bye-laws 
rq^tiug  the  amount  of  attendance 
with  which  the  En^liph  Bosids  will  he 
I   peruiissivi'.  juid  nl  llseir 


own  discretion,  and  if  they  choose  they 
maydispense.  and  Mr.  Hughes,  a  leading 
member  of  the  If  snchester  School  Board, 
seems  to  think  that  they  ought  to  dis- 
pense, with  such  bye-!aw8.  These  rulee 
multiply  Btatutory  offences  aciflrding  to 
an  arbit^rv"  definition.  They  create 
and  as  it  were  BUthorLse  a  recognised 
minimum  of  attendance.  The  Birming- 
ham Board  have  no  minimum  named, 
and  are  therefore  much  in  the  same 
position  as  the  Gla^ow  Board.  Their 
bye -laws  require  perfectly  ragntar 
attendance,  and  they  enforce  them  at 
their  discretion.  Perhaps  the  Glasgow 
Board  and  the  other  Scotch  Boards  eould 
not  if  they  had  wished  liave  prose- 
cuted SK  frequently  as  their  neighboors 
in  England.  Mr.  Mitchell  thinks  so, 
and  believes  that  a  very  great  deal  of 
the  greater  leniency  and  the  smaller 
amount  ol  prosecution  in  .Scotland  is 
due  to  the  more  lenient  spirit  of  the 
framers  of  the  .Scotch  Act  He  is 
most  probably  right;  and  one  of  the 
main  points  to  which  I  hope  that  this 
discussion  may  direct  the  attention  of 
school  boards  ia  tho  policy  or  impolicy 
of  very  numerous  and  stringent  bye- 
laws,  liut  I  must  again  disclaim  any 
wish  to  assign  credit,  to  individual 
hoards,  or  to  seem  to  dt  in  judgment 
on  their  conduct  I  ask  the  reader"!! 
attention  solely  to  the  action  which  has 
in  fact  been  taken,  and  to  the  results 
which  it  has  actually  produced. 

I  think  that  my  figures  oondusively 
prove  that   the  test   results,  liolh   iu 
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1  <]Dai)tttj  anil  in  regularity  o£ 
altenJance,  are  not  necessarily  cunnected 
with  the  strictest  working  of  the  com- 
pnleory  law.  Manchester,  which  seems 
at  present  to  be  strictest,  and  Liverpool, 
wluch  is  tfaiid  on  the  list,  aie  lowest 
in  both  respects.  Birmingham,  which 
is  second  in  strictness,  is  highest  in  in- 
creaeed  quantity,  as  well  as  in  actoal 
VDoant,  of  education,  and  third  in 
ieepect  of  regnlarity  of  attendance, 
which  has  risen  there  in  a  remarkahle 
degree^  London,  which  aeems  moat 
lenient  of  the  four  great  English  cities, 
has  increased  education  much  more 
rapidiT  than  Manchester  or  Liverpool, 
Iboiagh  it  seems  to  have  now  reached 
Tory  much  the  same  level  in  respect  of 
qnsntity.  It  has  a  more  regular  attend- 
anoe  than  either  of  these  citiee  or  than 
Binaingham.  Glaagow,  which  in 
Tcepect  of  compnlsory  action  by  legal 
p(OC«B8  is  almost  ludicrously  lenient 
in  conparison  with  the  other  cities, 
I  Ebmds  highest  in  respect  of  the  regu- 
Isri^  of  attendance  obtained,  and 
BKond  in  respect  of  the  increased 
qnantity  of  education.  Of  course  neither 
GlaiK<^^  nor  any  other  Board  can  reap 
where  it  has  not  sowed,  and  the  paucity 
of  legal  processes  is  no  sign  that  the 
GlHgow  Board  did  not  spend  an  inde- 
finite anonnt  of  lahour  in  secnring  the 
reculU  it  has  obtained.  I  am  speaking 
only  of  the  last  resort  to  the  pains  and 
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penalties  of  law,  and  I  th'"!'' 
scarcely  be  mistaken  in  saying  that 
ago  res  almost  'disprove  the  theory  that 
the  tighter  the  screw  is  pressed  down  in 
the  way  of  actual  punishment  ihe  xattn 
elfective  must  the  pressure  become. 

I  do  not  care  to  press  the  inferences 
that  the  facts  I  have  collated  seem  to 
me  to  establish  any  farther  than  theas 
five  conclusions : — 

1.  That  the  need  of  the  country  iat 
compulsory  odncatiou  was  a  crying  need 
in  :870. 

3.  That  the  success  of  the  e^cperimant 
which  has  now  been  tried  in  Scotland, 
Eind  in  nearly  half  of  England,  justifiev 
the  modest  advances  that  have  been. 
made  by  the  Government  in  the  Bill 
of  the  present  year. 

-J.  That  compulsion  has  been  uarrisd 
out  in  one  great  city  with  perfect  a&i- 
ciency,  and  with  a  very  trifling  amount 
of  legal  process, 

4.  That  no  connection  between  strin- 
gent legal  compulsory  action  and  great 
educational  result  is  indicated  by  the 
figures.  It  is  almost  needless  to  say 
that  I  do  not  suppose  that  a  ^hool 
board  can  safely  leave  the  matter  to 
take  care  of  itself. 

5.  That  there  is  no  agency  short  of 
compulsion  which  can  bring  Ireland  on 
a  level,  in  popular  education,  with  her 
sister  countries. 

WiLLiix  Jack. 
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PTftr  following  communicatioa  from  a 
Servian  politician  of  emicence,  resi- 
dent at  Belgrade,  has  reached  the  editor 
while  the  magazine  was  in  the  press, 
The  author  is  well  known  in  England, 
but  for  obvioua  reasons  he  deeiree  his 
DAme  to  remain  unknown  for  the 
preaent,] 

60  much  has  been  written  on  the 
Eastern  question  that  the  subject 
Tonltl  aeem  to  he  eshausted.  Not  at 
all.  The  Eastern  question  conlinues  to 
be  imperfectly  known  even  in  regard 
to  ita  esaential  and  fundamental  points. 
In  spite  of  articles  which  have  leally 
thrown  flashes  of  light  on  the  situation 
of  the  Christian  populations  of  European 
Turkey — for  it  is  with  Turkey  in  Europe 
alone  that  I  propose  to  occnpy  myself — 
the  majority  of  journalists  and  other 
writers  who  have  treated  and  still 
treat  the  question,  give  proofs  every 
day  of  a  knowledge  so  superficial  of  the 
geographical,  ethnographical,  and  statis- 
tical conditions  of  the  country,  of  the 
history  of  the  greater  part  of  its  inha- 
bitants, of  their  actual  social  state,  and 
their  true  aspirations  in  regard  to  the 
future,  that  those  who  live  in  Eastern 
Europe,  and  have  some  knowledge  of 
what  is  passing  around  them,  cannot 
hut  smile  as  they  read.  This  compara- 
tive ignorance  on  the  part  of  the  Euro- 
pean public  in  regard  to  the  East  of 
Europe  has  been  made  very  apparent 
by  the  present  war ;  and  publicists,  who 
have  not  mastered  even  its  elementary 
facta,  have  the  presumption  to  put 
forward  solutions  of  this  Oriental 
question,  abounding  in  internal  com- 
plications, with  external  ones  of  equal 
difficulty  superimposed  ;  a  question, 
jnoreover,  of  the  very  highest  import- 
sance  ftora  its  bearing  on  the  interests. 


present  and  future,  of  Europe  and  ths 
entire  world. 

This  ignorance,  to  some  extent  par- 
donable, and  this  levity,  quite  unpar- 
donable, have,  since  the  commencement 
of  the  present  century,  led  to  the  com- 
mission of  enormous  faults,  which  have 
cost  Europe  thousands  of  victims, 
sacrificed  without  reason,  and  milUoos 
of  money 'absolutely  wasted.  Meantime 
the  Eastern  question  has  not  ad- 
vanced one  inch.  On  the  contrary,  the 
difticultiea  of  its  solution  have  been 
increased,  the  situation  of  the  Eastern 
Christians,  as  well  as  of  the  Porte  itself 
has  been  rendered  intolerable,  and 
diplomacy  has  shown  itself  more  irre-i 
solute  than  ever. 

I  have  said  that  the  comparative 
ignorance  of  Western  Europe  in  regard 
to  the  East  was  to  some  extent  pardon- 
able ;  for,  apart  from  the  little  interest 
taken  in  separating  the  numerous  threads 
with  whidi  the  Eastern  question  is 
interwoven,  the  Ottoman  Porte  and 
the  Governments  of  Austria  and  Eng- 
land, interested  in  maintaining  the 
slafjis  quo,  have  always  misrepresented 
the  character  and  significance  of  the 
events  occurring  in  the  Slavo- Hellenic 
peninsula,  though  they  have  often  been 
of  a  nature  to  open  the  eyes  of  the 
European  public,  and  to  secure  for  the 
question  the  serious  and  persistent 
attention  of  studious  men. 

The  writer  of  these  lines  does  not 
propose  to  correct  the  false  ideas,  01 
supply  the  omissions  which  might  be 
pointed  out  in  connection  with  the 
Eastern  question;  still  less  would  he 
presume  to  offer  a  solution  which  might 
satisfy  every  one,  more  or  less.  He 
desires  only,  in  his  character  of  Eastern 
Christian,  to  set  forth  exactly  the  views, 
sentiments,  and  aspirations  which  urge 
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the  Christian  populations  of  Turkey  to 
action  ;  tho  LiBtorical  and  national 
eourcee,  as  well  B3  the  eocial  causes, 
from  which  these  views,  aspirations, 
and  Eentiments  spring ;  the  grounds  on 
which  they  are  based,  or  their  want  of 
basis;  andfinaUy,thedifficnUiefl internal 
sod  external  against  which  they  have  to 
contend.  It  will  coneeqaently  be  neees- 
aary  to  say  something  on  the  ancient 
and  modem  history  of  these  populations, 
on  their  present  social  conditions,  and 
the  mode  in  which  the  different  races 
might  bring  themselves  into  accord  ia 
order  to  realize  their  own  legitimate 
aapirationfl  while  reconciling  them  with 
the  general  interests  of  Enrope  and  with 
the  couree  of  action  pursued  towards 
them  by  diplomacy.  In  this  last  re- 
spect the  writer  will  above  all  bear  in 
Tiew  the  policy  of  Turkey,  of  Austria, 
of  RoBsia,  and  of  England,  such  as  it 
appears  to  the  eyes  of  these  populations, 
and  anch  as  it  is  in  reality. 

In  this  manner  the  Knglish  public 
may  be  enabled  to  form  an  exact  idea  of 
the  true  state  of  things  in  the  Slavo- 
Hellenic  peninsula,  and  perhaps  to  come 
to  eome  decision  as  to  what  policy  would 
be  the  most  just  and  the  most  opportune 
for  England  to  follow  in  regard  to  it. 

Aa  the  question  derives  its  main  in- 
terest from  actual  occurrences,  I  have 
dotermined  in  this  brief  study  to  adopt 
a  method  the  exact  opposite  of  the 
ordinary  one.  I  shall  begin  by  set- 
ting forth  and  seeking  to  appreci- 
ate at  their  true  value  the  events 
taking  place  before  our  eyes.  These 
I  aball  afterwards  trace  back  to  their 
eanaee,  more  or  less  distant.  In  doing 
ao,  I  shall  have  recourf  e  to  a  pamphlet ' 
which  I  published  in  1865.  What  I 
then  foresaw  has  been  strangely  realized. 
I  waa  careful  and  conscientious  then ; 
I  shall  not  be  less  so  now. 

"  As  the  Eastern  question,"  I  wrote 
eleven  years  ago,  "  is  advancing  with 
rapid  steps  towards  its  final  crisis,  we 
shall  not  be  astonished,  some  line  day, 
to  find  the  majority  of  statesmen  sur- 
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prised  by  a  sudden  explosion,  and  plai 
face  to  face  with  events  which  they 
thought  still  remote,  but  which  will 
nevertheless  be  pressing  and  irresistible. 
From  this  crisis  may  arise  a  state 
of  things  in  harmony  with  the  general 
interests  of  Europe,  if  Europe  has  taken 
care  to  prepare  for  it.  Up  to  tho  pres- 
ent time,  however,  it  must  be  confessed 
that  Europe  has  given  no  great  attention 
to  the  matter ;  and  it  is  easy  to  foresee 
what  the  result  of  this  negligence  must 
be.  Once  awakened  by  the  explosion, 
the  cabinets  will  desire  to  act.  But  will 
they  then  be  able  to  do  so  efficiently )  Is 
it  not  possible  that  a  more  powerfal  will, 
occupied  long  beforehand  in  preparing 
the  ground,  in  seizing  upon  the  principal 
means  of  action,  and  combining  every- 
thing so  as  more  stirety  to  attain  its 
end,  may  prove  itself  stronger  than 
they,  and  capable  of  taking  the  direction 
of  events  1  For  our  part  we  begin  to 
entertain  serious  fears  as  to  the  ineviU 
table  conseqaences  tif  tho  hesitation 
shown  by  certain  cabinets  in  reference 
to  the  question,  of  the  persistence  of 
others  in  seeking  to  maiotain  it  in  a 
state  of  complete  stagnation,  and  finally, 
of  the  imprudent,  if  not  guilty,  tolera- 
tion of  the  Ottoman  rule  shown  by  sU 
— a  toleration  which  has  its  origin 
either  in  baseless  apprehensions  or  is 
egoisticiil  calculations." 

The  accuracy  of  this  forecast  need  not 
be  pointed  out  in  the  presence  of  recent 
events.  The  insurrectional  movement 
in  the  Slavonian  provinces  of  Turkey 
broke  out  just  when  Europe  least  ex- 
pected it ;  and  even  without  the  co- 
operation of  the  other  indigenous  races, 
was  sufficient  to  bring  up  the  question 
of  the  East  in  all  its  breadth  and  gravity. 
[  liplomacy,  suddenly  awakened,  has- 
been  endeavouring  for  more  than- 
fifteen  months,  by  one  means  audi 
another,  to  extinguish  the  volcano.  Bnt 
all  its  efforts,  met  by  the  firm,  unalter- 
able  determination  of  the  Slavonian 
rayahs  and  vassals  to  shaka  off  the 
Turkish  yoke  or  die,  prove  bnt  one 
thing^ts  impotence,  .Among  all  the 
Powers  Kussia  alone  dominates  the* 
situation ;  and  but  for  the  modeiatii 
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and  iiacific   leanings  of   the  Emperor 
Alexander.     Europe     wonlJ     at     this 


ininoiifi  and  as  bai'reo  a^i  that  of  the 
Crimea.  Count  Andraasy  with  hia 
"  status  quo  ameliorated,"  aad  Mr. 
Disraeli  with  hia    squadron  in  Be^ika 

I  Bay,  thought  once  more  to  conjure  away 
the  danger.  Strange  want  of  foresight  1 
The  danger  did  but  inci-eaae  daily,  until 
at  last  it  reached  such  a  point  that 
Cotllit  Andrassy  was  obliged  to  abandon 
lu8  "*ttt(iw  lua  ameliorated,"  while  Mr, 
Disiaeli  thought  it  prudent  suddenly  to 
beat  a  retreat,  and  to  go  beyond  even 
the  clauses  of  the  Berlin  !^fenlo^anduIn, 
to  which,  in  the  first  instance,  he  had 
refaeed  his  adhesion.  Never  did  the 
niniatet  of  a  Great  Power  eign  in  eo 
hamiliating  a  manner  the  certificate  of 
his  own  incompetence,  or  meet  on  the 
part  of  the  public  opinion  of  his  country 
'  with  BO  complete  and  emphatic  a  dis- 
avowal. The  English  nation  has  thus 
not  only  saved  its  honour,  but  Las  given 
a  proof  of  the  superiority  of  ita  poliiicil 
Wisdom  over  that  of  the  advisers  of  the 
Crown,  men  who  have  grown  old  in 
pontine,  and  think  the  East  as  stationary 
as  themselves. 

No  half  measures,  in  whose  efficacy 
only  the  merest  mediocrity  can  hence- 
forth   believe,    not    all    the    fleets    ia 
the   world,    can    restore    peace  to    the 
L        Christians  of  the  East,  and  arrest  the 
1       decomposition    of    an   empire  which, 
I       under  existing  conditions,  is  impossible 
I      ,  ia  modem  Europe.    Profound  modi&ca- 
r        tions    mast    be     introduced    into    its 
system,   ao   as    to   impart  to   it  new 
vitality,  or  it  must  be  abandoned  i  to 
I  ite  inevitable  fate.     Whatever  motives 

may  actuate  Eussia — even  should  they 
have  their  origin  in  ambition  aloue — it  is 
certain  that  the  cabinet  of  St.  Peters- 
burg judges  correctly  when  it  refuses 
to  Ece  any  means  of  really  ameliorating 
the  condition  of  the  Eastern  Christians 
-except  in  the  adoption  of  the  autonomin 
system,  disengaged  as  much  as  jxjssible 
from  the  obstacles  which  the  Forte  will 
he  certain  to  throw  continually  in  the 
way;  of  its  development.  This  ia  what 
constitutes    the   moral  force  of  Rusaiii 


among  the  Eastern  Chriatians,  and  also  1 
among  the  civilised  nations  of  Europe. 
And  it  is  this  which  must  lead,  a  little 
sooner  or  a  Htlle  later,  to  the  definitive 
triumph  of  her  policy,  provided  only 
that  she  carries  it  out  with  resolution 
and  disinterestedness. 

The  same  causes  will  produce  the 
same  effects;  and  so  long  as  the 
Christians  are  governed  by  a  Turkish 
administration,  revolts  will  continue  to 
take  place.  Let  us  put  aside  for  the 
moment  remote  causes  of  a  higher 
order.  The  immediate  cause  of  all  dis- 
turbances in  the  East  is  the  Ottoman 
administration,  Of  this  enough  is  known 
in  England  to  make  it  unnecessary  for 
me  to  qualify  it.  The  conviction  is 
deeply-rooted  in  the  minds  of  all  the 
Christians  of  Turkey  that  no  Turkish 
functionary,  however  excellent  he  may 
otherwise  be,  will  sincerely  apply  the 
principle  of  equality  in  the  case  of  a 
Christian.  Never  can  he  administer  joa- 
tice  with  impartiality.  His  nature,  hia 
education,  his  inmost  antipathies  render 
it  irapoBsible  for  him  to  do  ao.  The 
punishments  to  which  Christians  ate 
condemned  are  always  humiliating  Ot 
cruel,  and  leave  in  the  hearts  of  the 
victims  an  ardent  desire  for  vengeance. 
It  is  this  administration  which  has  been 
at  the]  bottom  of  all  the  insurrections 
in  European  Turkey  since  the  compli- 
ment was  paid  to  the  Mussulmans  of 
admitting  them  to  the  rank  of  civilised 
peoples.  It  was  the  determining  cause 
of  the  rising  last  year  in  the  Herze- 
govina and  Bosnia,  and  this  year  in 
Bulgaria.  The  Turko-Sorvian  war  must 
also  be  laid  to  its  charge.  These 
events  were  intimately  connected,  fol- 
lowed one  another  naturally,  and  will 
infallibly  be  succeeded  by  others  of  the 
same  character,  unless^ their  development 
be  arrested  as  soon  as  possible  by  the 
conclusion  of  peace. 

The  Porte  has  always  been  clevffi 
enough  to  attribute  the  revolts  of  the" 
Christiana  to  the  propagandism  of 
Kuseian,  Bulgarian,  and  Servian  com- 
mittees, in  order  not  to  have  to  confess 
that  they  had  their  origin 
indescribable     conduct     of     its 
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admiiuatratioD.  Efoq  if  these  com- 
mittoea  existed  with  revolutioniuy  pro- 
gmnme^  ttey  would  certainly  have  no 
bold  on  subjects  contented  with  their 
loL  But  the  iaai  is  there  is  nowhere 
either  a  Servian  or  a  Montenegrin  com- 
mittee, while  theSlaTonian  committees  of 
Busaia  act  finblicly,  and  in  general  have 
no  ntber  objects  than  the  maintenance  of 
oitbodox  ch arches— which  the  MusbuI- 
man  population  is  always  i^ady  to  attack 
— aad  the  furnishing  of  asaiataace  to 
iho  unhappy  victims  of  the  injustice, 
cu-pidity,  and  cruelty  of  the  Turkish 
(unctiaDanea.  The  Russian  committees 
present  a  strong  resemblance  to  the 
Anglo- American  Bible  Society.  The 
one  Bulgarian  committee,  sitting  in 
Goamania,  had  d  revolutionary  object) 
bal  «re  not  the  atixHiities  committed  by 
the  Turks  in  Bulgdriit  sufUcient  to 
jtutify  its  existence  ?  This  committee 
iiwr«oTer  acted  independently.  It  had 
ao  nnderfitanding  with  Belgrade, 
Ottigne,  Moscow,  or  St.  Petersburg, 
sad  it  was  precisely  for  that  reason 
that  its  enterprise  miscarried.  The 
mest  striking  proof  of  the  fuct  that 
there  was  no  caunesion  between  the 
movQinents  which  broke  out  in  Turkey 
•nd  the  pretended  revolutionary  centres 
of  Belgrade,  Cettigne,  Moscow,  and  St. 
Pet«nbarg,  ia  the  variety  of  the  dates 
at  which  these  were  begun  and  the 
diSeraat  directions  which  they  took. 
TTie  germs  of  insurrection  showed 
thacuaalTes  in  Herzegovina  during  the 
wiabsT  before  last,  after  more  than 
mdinary  vexations  on  the  pait  of  the 
Turkish  authoritiaB,  who  forced  a  great 
niunber  of  Herzegovinians  to  take 
ttfuge  in  )[ontenogi-o.  Ketureing  home 
on  the  &ith  of  promises  made  Ly  theae 
lime  aathoritied,  many  of  them  were 
traacfaerausly  killed,  and  it  was  this  that 
lad,  at  the  beginning  of  -July,  to  the 
smed  rising.  The  movement  soon 
^nad  to  Bosnia ;  bat  in  both  provincee, 
inslead  of  approaching  the  Servian 
frontier,  as  it  infiillibly  would  have 
done  bad  Servia  been  its  focos,  it  ex- 
tended in  quite  an  opposite  direction— 
in  tha  Herzegovina  towards  the  frontier 
if    Dalnntia,  and   in    Bosnia   towanU 


that  of  Croatia.  Thus  instead  o£  6\  _ 
proaching  the  Principality  of  Servia,  ma 
movement  went  away  &oai  it.  Tha 
same  thing  may  be  remarked  in  But- 
garia.  There  the  insurrection  broke ont 
ten  months  later,  fur  enough  from  the 
Servian  frontier,  togo  further  fromlit  stiU, 
in  the  direction  of  the  Black  Sea  and  the 
Danube,  These  facts  prove  sufficient^ 
that  the  accusation  launched  by  the 
Porte,  of  revolntionary  movements  pro- 
ueeding  from  the  outside  to  disturb  its 
interuaJ  tranquillity,  is  a  pure  calm 
— a  means  adopted  by  the  Tai' 
ministers  for  concealing  from  Europe 
true  origin  of  these  movements  wT 
are  periodicaUy  renewed.  That  me 
however,  has  so  ofteo  bean  emploi 
that  it  can  no  longer  serve  to  my: ' 
Europe. 

The  Porte  has  at  the  same  time 
thrown  upon  Servia  the  responsibility 
of  the  present  war,  which  it  accuses  it 
of  having  declared.  The  accusation  at 
tirst  sight  appears  true,  for  the  Servian 
army  was  really  the  first  to  pasa  the 
frontier.  But  it  is  sufficiedt  to  recall 
even  in  a  cursory  manner  the  events 
of  last  year  to  be  convinced  that  the 
slops  taken  by  the  Porte  were  all  of  a 
nature  to  make  Servia  fear  invasion, 
and  urge  her  to  extreme  measures  in,  the 
interests  of  her  own  preservation.  To 
arrive  at  the  truth  in  this  matter,  it 
is  necessary  to  scrutinize  the  oondoot 
of  the  cabinela  of  Belgrade  and  of 
the  Porte  since  the  commencement  of 
the  Horzegovinian  insurrection.  Hardly 
bad  the  news  reached  Servia  than 
•Servian  volunteers  hurried  to  the 
frontier  in  sufficient  numbers  to  form 
two  bands.  This  iirst  impulse  on  the 
part  of  the  population  of  the  Priaoi- 
pality  was  arrested  by  on  order  frosi 
the  tiovernment  forbidding  the  forma- 
tion of  new  bands.  At  the  same  time 
Prince  Milan  gave  the  most  formal 
assurance  of  his  pacific  intentiona  both 
to  the  Porte  and  to  tbo  guaranteeing 
Powers.  And  in  effect  he  never  ceeaed 
to  oppose  with  success  the  warlike 
current  of  public  opinion  which  had 
gained  even  the  I^atioeal  Aesembly. 
All  the  petitions  for  aaststance  whic^i 
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Ibe  inBUTgenU  addressed  tolhe  l!ovem- 
ment  and  the  Assemljly  remained  fmit- 
kes.  The  Pfince  Iny  thia  course  chilled 
aU  the  BeDtimenk  and  aspirations  of 
hie  people,  aod'at  the  same  time  exposed 
himself  to  the  danger  of  a  terrible  insur- 
rection wilh  in  his  own  frontiers;  but  he 
was  determined  not  to  break  bis  word 
to  the  Forte  and  the  European  Powers. 
Meantime,  the  ministers  of  the  Sultan, 
instead  of  lightening  his  difficult  task, 
isoreased  its  burdens  and  its  dangers. 
Instead  of  occupying  themselves 
leriouely  with  the  means  of  subduing 
the  revolt,  they  concentrated  on  the 
Rentiers  of  the  Principality  all  the 
forces  of  which  they  could  dispose. 
This  hostile  demonstration  had  no  effect 
hut  to  rouse  the  warlike  feelings  of 
the  Servian  population  to  the  highest 
pitch,  and  to  convince  it  that  the 
Forte  «a3  preparing  to  invade 
the  country.  This  opinion  took 
the  more  conaist«nce  from  the  fact 
that  Midhat  and  Avni  Pashas  had 
committed  the  imprudence  of  saying 
openly  that  it  was  necessary  to  etrike 
the  inanrrection  of  the  rayabs  at  the 
heart — that  is  to  say,  in  Servia.  To 
calm  the  excitement  and  prepare  for  all 
eventualities,  the  Prince  found  himself 
obliged  to  eeud  troops  to  the  frontier, 
and  in  view  of  their  small  number,  to 
protect  them  by  means  of  fortifications. 
Thus  the  first  step  of  hostilities  was 
taken  by  the  Porte,  while  the  Prin- 
cipality in  return  did  no  more  than  take 
measures  of  precaution.  At  the  approach 
of  winter  the  Servian  troops  were  dis- 
banded, The  Porte,  however,  left  its 
soldiers  on  the  frontier,  where  it  put 
them  into  winter  quarters.  This  was  a 
fresh  subject  of  mistrust  for  theServians. 
As  the  spring  approached  the  Turks 
gradually  assumed  a  more  menacing  air. 
The  number  of  their  troops  was  con- 
stantly increased  by  the  arrival  of 
Baahi-fiazouka  and  Circassians.  For- 
Ufications  were  erected  all  round  the 
Servian  frontiers ;  they  were  armed 
with  cannons,  and  held  by  troops. 
Servia's  repeated  remouatrances  at  Con- 
atautinople  ou  the  uselessness,  and  even 
,  inseparable  from    the  presence 


of  military  forces  on  the  fronlieta  of* 
a  country  already  over-escited,  though 
perfectly  tranquil,  having  been  without 
effect,  the  floverament  and  the  people 
at  last  became  couvinccd  that  the 
Porte  really  meditated  a  coup  de  main 
against  the  Principality.  It  was 
only  then  that  the  national  militia 
were  sent  back  to  the  frontier,  while 
the  completion  of  the  fortifications  was 
hastily  proceeded  with,  and  all  necesaory 
measures  were  taken  for  an  energetic 
defence.  But  the  idea  of  attacking  the 
Turks  was  still  far  from  Prince  Milan's 
iotentions.  At  this  moment  the  revolt 
broke  out  suddenly  in  Ealgaria.  During 
its  entire  continuance  the  Servians  pre- 
served a  strict  neutrality,  thus  render- 
ing the  work  of  suppression  easy  for  the 
Porte,  and  giving  at  the  same  time  a 
fresh  proof  of  their  loyalty.  But  the 
Turkirii  soldiers,  intosicated  with  Bul- 
garian blood,  carried  away  by  unbridled 
fanaticism,  and  allured  by  the  attraction 
of  booty,  could  no  longer  remain  tranquil 
on  the  frontiers  of  the  Principality. 
Detachments  of  Bashi-Bazouke,  led  by 
officers  of  the  regular  army,  violat«d 
the  Servian  territory  daily  at  various 
points,  killed  the  frontier  guards  and 
shepherds,  carried  off  the  cattle,  and  set 
lire  to  houses  isolated  from  the  villages, 
and  to  a  church.  The  districts  on  the 
fronljer  were  thus  kept  in  continual 
alarm,  and  the  people  were  often 
obliged  to  take  up  arms  and  themselves 
pursue  the  enemy.  Blood  flowed,  pil- 
lage and  incendiarism  were  the  order  of 
the  day,  and  a  frontier  war  had  already 
been  begun  and  was  being  carried 
on  by  the  Turks,  without  its  being 
possible  for  the  Servians  to  bring  it  to 
an  end.  Did  not  the  Porte  desire  in 
this  manner  to  provoke  Servia  to  paaa 
the  frontier  in  order  to  be  able  to  say 
that  she  had  been  attacked  1  There 
is  every  ground  for  believing  that 
she  did.  The  I'orte  knew  very  well 
that  Prince  Milan  could  not  always 
maintain  a  situation  which  condemned 
his  people  to  support  the  burden  of  war 
in  the  midst  of  peace,  and  that  ho  would 
be  forced  to  escape  from  it  by  one 
or  another.     Means  of  conciliation 
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been  pxhaUsttJ.  Diplomacy  hod  up  to 
that  time  sncceeded  in  nothing— neither 
in  calming  the  insurrection  in  the 
Servian  provinces,  nor  in  preventing 
the  fearful  scenes  which  were  taking 
place  in  Bulgaria,  nor  in  securing  re- 
Fpeet  (or  the  territory  of  Servia,  whose 
inviolahility  wns  nevertlielesa  guaran- 
teed by  Europe.  To  hope  for  effica- 
cious protection  from  diplomacy  was 
under  the  circamstances  quite  use- 
less ;  and  all  that  remained  was  to 
repel  force  by  force,  to  keep  the 
scourge  of  war  as  far  as  possible  Irom 
the  frontier,  and  to  remove  for  ever  the 
cansea  of  its  relnro.  The  canaes  lay  in 
the  political  and  social  condition  of  the 
neighbouring  Servian  provinces ;  a  con- 
diiu)D  which  led  to  periodical  revolts, 
attended  by  moral  and  material  conse- 
quences as  inevitable  as  they  were 
peioicioos  for  Servia. 

Reduced  to  this  extremity,  Prince 
Milan,  before  replying  to  an  undeclared 
Bitd  perfidious  war  by  an  open  and  loyal 
one,  teeolved  to  essay  one  last  means  of 
conciliation.  He  had  already  in  No- 
Tember  sent  Mr.  Philip  Christitch,  the 
minister  unattached,  to  Monten^ro,  to 
come  to  an  understanding  with  Prince 
SichoUa  as  to  the  conduct  which  the 
sister  Principalities  were  to  pursue 
towards  their  over-excited  subjects; 
towards  the  Christian  insurgents  who 
refused  to  lay  down  their  arms,  and  were 
twggiDgforBacconr;  towards  the  Porte, 
vbieh  was  provoking  a  declaration  of 
mi ;  and  towards  the  Great  Powers,  who 
nnanimouely  couneelled  peace.  Never 
before  had  a  eituation  presented  itself 
more  complicated,  more  insoluble,  more 
pregnant  with  danger.  The  first 
step  decided  upon  at  Cetttgne  was  quite 
of  a  pacific  nature.  The  two  princes 
were  to  present  separately  to  the  guar- 
anteeing Powers  an  identical  ffole,  pray- 
ing them  to  cause  the  bloodshed  to  cease 
by  ameliorating  the  situation  of  the 
Christians  in  such  a  positive  manner 
B  might  inspire  them  with  confidence. 
In  cose  of  this  step  proving  fruitless, 
I  of  the  insurrection  continuing,  a 
1  one  was  to  be  taken.  It  con- 
i  in    sending  an    address  to  the 
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Porte,  proposing  the  pacification  of  the 
insurgent  provinces  by  means 
autonomous  administration  entrusted 
for  Bosnia  to  I'rince  Milan,  and  for  the 
Herzegovina  to  Prince  Nicholas.  An 
annual  tribute  was  to  be  paid  into  the 
Ottoman  treasury,  so  as  not  to  prejudice 
its  financial  interests ;  and,  in  order  to 
leave  intact  the  integrity  of  the  empire. 
Prince  Nicholas '  was  to  recognise  the 
suzerainty  of  the  Sultan  over  Herzego- 
vina. The  two  princes  were  dissuaded 
from  the  firat  of  these  stops,  which  did 
not  seem  likely  to  lead  toanything.  Such 
indeed  proved  to  be  the  case,  when  the 
Great  Powers  themselves  recommended 
it.  The  second  step  remained,  but  was 
adjourned  for  a  time.  Meanwhile  the 
Berlin  Memorandum  had  fouodered,  the 
insurrection  had  broken  out  in  Bulgaria, 
and  the  invasion  of  Servia  was  already 
indicated  by  the  guerilla  war  which  the 
Turks  were  waging  on  the  frontiers.  It 
was  then  that  Prince  Milan  decided  to 
adopt  the  second  stop,  and  accordingly 
instructed  the  same  person  who  had 
been  sent  to  Cettigne  to  proceed  to 
Constantinople.  But  the  Porte  de- 
clared that  this  mission  was  inoppor- 
tune, and  Sir  Henry  Elliot  assured  the 
Servian  agent  at  the  Turkish  capital 
that  if  the  Prince's  envoy  came  to  Con- 
stantinople to  propose  the  extension  of 
the  Servian  administration  to  Bosnia, 
he  would  not  be  received  by  the  Sul- 
tan's ministers.  Eebuffed  in  Ihta  man- 
ner, Mr.  Christitch  made  a  last  attempt, 
and  submitted  to  the  Divan  in  writing 
the  proposition  ha  had  been  charged 
to  lay  before  it.  When  the  Servian 
agent  presented  the  document  to  the 
Grand  Viiier,  the  latter  refused  even 
to  take  cognisance  of  it,  far  leas  to 
give  a  reply.  All  means  of  coming  to 
an  understanding  having  thus  been 
exhausted,  the  war  began. 

Whose  fault  was  itl  Count  Andrasa/i 
"ameliorated  italM  qao"  had  not 
ceeded,   by    reason    of  its    inadequacy.^ 
The    BetUn  Memorandum    bad     been 

>  It  maBt  be  remembereid.  that  Prince 
Niiiholas  does  not  acknowledge  the  suzerainty 
of  the  Porte  in  regajil  to  MoDtene^,  as  PtincB 
Milan  does  in  r^rd  to  Swria.— Eiiiior,  "■ 
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rcjoctEil ;  Servia'a  jiropoailiona  had  not 
lieen  even  heard;  and  Tneaawbile  the 
tnsurrectioii  continued  in  Bosnia  and 
Herzegovina,  that  of  Bulgaria  had  been 
i>xting;ui8hed  in  blood  in  auch  a  manner 
03  to  excite  the  horror  and  indignation  of 
all  the  civilised  world,  while  Servia,  first 
menaced,  had  at  last  been  harassed 
into  war — on  one  side,  in  abort,  all 
possible  endeavours  to  bring  about 
peaue  and  a  durable  peace ;  on  the 
otbor  provocations,  and  evorythiug  that 
was  calculated  to  render  disturbances 
in  Eastern  Europe  perpetual.  Such  are 
the  facts  as  they  really  occurred.  Let 
the  reader  judge  of  them  for  himself. 

The  insarreotiona  of  the  Herzegovina, 
of  Bosnia,  and  of  Bulgaria  marked  the 
first  phfue  of  the  recast  events  in  the 
J^ast ;  the  Turko-Servian  war  marks  the 
second. 

Tiiia  war  offera  to  the  world  the  rare 
spectacle  of  two  little  Priacipalities,  with 
a  population  of  scarcely  a  million  and  a 
half,  standing  out,  in  spite  of  the  dis- 
approbation of  tiiQ  European  cabinets, 
against  a  colossal  empire,  which  opposes 
them  with  forces  drawn  from  three 
parts  of  the  world.  Oa  the  side  of 
the,  Turks  we  find  superiority  of  num- 
bers, arms,  organizition,  and  military 
oxpotience.  The  Servians  have  only 
their  national  militia,  which  had  never 
been  under  £re,  is  not  accustomed 
to  military  discipline,  and  is  armed  In 
great  part  with  old-fashioned  guns. 
Notwithstanding  this  immense  in- 
equality, the  Turks,  after  three  months 
and  a  half  of  open  war,  are  tar  from 
having  overcome  the  Principalities, 
and  have  only  just  succeeded  in  broak- 
in;f  into  their  territory  at  some  points  on 
the  frontier.  Indeed  even  this  slight 
advantage  is  counterbalanced  by  the 
occupation  of  the  Turkish  territory  at 
several  points  by  the  Servians  and 
Montenegrins.  The  only  result  hitherto 
is  a  drawn  game.  The  Turks,  after 
efforts  which  have  lasted  three  months, 
are  still  powerless  to  force  the  fortified 
Unas  of  the  Servians  and  ^Montenegrins, 
who  have  inflicted  upon  them  some 
severe  lessons.     Etjuality   between  the 
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combatants  is  now,  however,  at  an 
and  the  Servo-Montenegrins  are  b( 
ning  to  get  the  upper  hand.     They 
have  it  completely  if  the  war  continut 
It  seems  to  be  only  a  question  of  time. 

To  such  a  point  is  that  formidable 
Ottoman  empire  reduced,  which  once 
made  all  Europe  tremble. 

There  are  writers  who  exhibit  sur- 
prise at  seeing  Turkey  display  even 
such  force  as  it  has  shown ;  and  who, 
from  the  fanaticism  awakened  in  the 
mass  of  the  Mussulman  papulation,  con- 
clude that  there  is  still  vitality  in  that 
empire.  For  my  part,  I  can  see  in  it 
nothing  but  a  confession  of  extreme 
weakness  on  the  part  of  the  Turkish 
Government ;  and  on  the  port  of  the 
Turkish  masses  a  last  effort  of  barbarism, 
conscious  that  its  eud  is  approaching. 
If  the  Porte  had  really  felt  itself  atroi^ 
enough  to  subdue  its  Christian  subjects 
and  vassaJs,  it  would  never  have  bad  re- 
course to  such  extreme  measures  as  the 
awakening  of  Mussulman  fanaticism, 
knowing  very  well  that  it  thus  ran  the 
risk  of  alienating  all  the  Powers. 
Its  policy  was  that  of  despair.  For 
the  rest,  the  stirring  up  of  fanaticism 
had  results  which  were  slender  enough 
in  a  militacypointof  view,  but  immense 
and  fatal  in  a  social  and  political  sense. 
The  Sophtas,  the  Circassians,  and  the 
Pashi-Ba/ouks  were  neither  very  nu- 
merous nor  very  eager  to  take  up  arms  ; 
and  they  showed  themselves  very  bad 
soldiers,  much  more  fanatical  for  laplne 
than  for  religion.  To  them  is  due  the 
impassable  abyss  which  has  been  dug 
between  the  Turkish  and  the  Christian 
populations  of  the  state,  and  the  convic- 
tion, moreover,  which  has  been  forced 
upon  ait  Europe,  that  such  an  empire 
can  no  longer  subsist  on  European  soil. 
In  letting  loose  the  ferocity  of  these 
savages,  the  Porte  committed  moral 
suicide  before  the  civilised  world. 

But  the  present  war  has  had  othei: 
results  not  less  fatal  for  Turkey.  Besides 
weakening  her  military  reaouroas,  it  has 
absolutely  exhausted  her  finances. 
Material  bankruptcy  and  mora!  bank- 
ruptcy have  gone  hand  in  hand.  Such 
n  my  view  of  the  asserted  vitality 
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tbe  Ottomim  Empire  ;  aad  it  is  shiued 
bj  all  the  EoGtem  Chibtiaos. 

The  Forte  has  always  been  the  artificer 
of  its  omn  miafortimes,  and  is  now  more 
30  than  eror.  In  spite  of  the  miaerable 
and  desperate  conditioa  to  which  it  fiada 
itself  reduced,  it  peraists  with  iacon- 
ceivable  ohstinacy  in  refusing  to  accede 
to  the  armistice  asked  for  by  all  the 
Powers.  It  does  not  oven  seom  to 
rMOgcise  the  gravity  of  the  danger 
which  menaces  it ;  and  its  organs  in 
the  Xoikish  language  threaten  in  their 
irvnay  to  extetmioate  not  only  all  the 
Chcistiane  of  the  empire,  but  all 
the  European  nations,  including  the 
£D^ish.  This  outburst  of  rage  took 
pUce  on  its  becomiog  known  at  Con- 
stantiiiople  that  Servia  had  refused  the 
'  ptotongation  of  the  truce.  But  to  whom 
•was  the  refiiaal  duel  To  Russia,  reply 
thoM  irbo  see  in  all  things  and  every- 
where the  secret  intngaea  of  the  St. 
Peteishnrg  cabinet.  Eat  since  the 
Talks  behav^  treacherously  during  the 
lizEt  eight  days  of  the  truce,  attacking 
the  Servian  troops  at  stx  difTerent  points, 
and  throwing  two  bridges  over  the 
MoiBTa,  no  Biissian  intrigues  were 
ttec«ssary  to  make  the  Servians  nndor- 
Btand  that  such  a  truce  was  but  a  trap, 
inla  which  it  would  be  folly  to  fall  a 
ucood  time.  The  Turkish  miotsters 
then  took  a  more  roundabout  way  to 
iiiTalidatc  the  armistice  which  the 
I'owers  continued  to  require.  They 
accepted  it,  but  in  such  a  manner 
as    to    render  it  inacceptable    to    the 

I       Servians  and  Montenegrins,  who,  having 
no  troops  but    the    national    militia, 
Boatohed  away  from  agriculture,  handi- 
eaft,   and  commerce,  could  not  accept 
an   armistice    of  six    months    (which 
might  end  in  renewal  of  war)  without 
rniiiing  themselves  in  every  respect    To 
_        thia  a  continuation  of   the  war  would 
\       In  infinitely  preferable. 
I  Sut  the  mauccuvres  of  the  Forte  did 

V      not  end  there.     To  elude  the  projiosi- 
"       tion  of  aatonomy  which  the  Powers  had 
made  in  favour  of  Herzegovina,  Bosnia, 
and  Bulgaria,  it  made  the  counter  pro- 
of a  general    reform    of  the 
Putting  aside  the  innate  absur- 


dity of  the  idea  of  constitutional  goveri 
meat  in  a  Mohammedan  couutry,  the  pn 
ject  as  conceived  by  the  Porte  revealedl 
a  covert  intention  of  rendering  iteresultCi 
as  barren  as  those  of  all  preceding  ref  on 
have  been.  The  National  Council,  pro- 
posed with  so  rauchgravityby  tbestatea- 
men  of  Stamboul,  was  to  consist  of  a 
hundred  and  twenty  members,  of  whom 
fifty-one  would  be  Chriatiaua  and  sisty- 
nine  Mussulmans ;  thirty-five  to  be 
elected  at  Constantinople,  fifty-five  to  bo 
elected  in  the  rest  of  the  empire,  and 
thirty  to  be  named  by  the  Gavernment ! 
One  may  safely  say  that  in  such  a  coon- 
cil,  even  with  all  personal  security  for 
freedom  of  speech,  the  voice  of  the 
Christians  would  be  smothered  by  the 
Mussulman  majority.  Apart  from  this 
drawback,  which  alone  would  render 
such  a  council  valueless  for  the  Chtla- 
ttans,  in  what  would  its  duties  consist  1 
In  verifying  the  budget  of  income  and 
expenditure,  in  examining  questions 
of  public  works,  and  in  regulating 
atfairs  of  internal  administration.  I  am 
convinced  that  such  an  assembly  would 
change  absolutely  nothing  in  the  actual 
system  of  the  empire,  just  as  the  system 
of  Mussulman  autonomy  in  the  vilayete 
has  been  powerless  to  prevent  all  kinds 
of  injustice  and  iniquity,  of  which  the 
natural  end  was  insurrection.  It  must 
he  admitted  once  for  all  that  autonomy, 
with  an  exclusively  Muesulman  ad- 
ministration, is  impossible  in  Turkey. 
It  can  only  give  good  results  both  for 
Christian  and  Mussulman  inhabitants 
if  the  administrators  are  exclusively  or 
in  great  majority  Cliristians,  and  not 
directly  dependent  on  the  Centrftl 
Government  at  Constantiuopie.  The 
empire,  to  be  really  regenerated  in 
Europe,  must  be  decentralised  in  an 
administrative  point  of  view,  a]  it  was 
in  the  days  of  the  first  sultans,  who  ^sSt 
to  all  the  provinces  wliich  had  formed 
pact  of  ^the  ancient  Servian  kLugdiim 
the  right  of  governing  themselves,  in 
consideration  of  paying  tribute  and 
furoiahing  a  military  contingent  in  time 
of  war.  In  the  course  of  centuries  the 
Forte  has  destroyed,  partly  by  strata- 
gem, partly  by  violence,   the  internal  1 
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liberty  of  Ibese  provinces,  so  tlmt  in- 
suirection  has  now  become  almoet  their 
normal  conditii^n.  To  recover  itHclf  the 
Porte  moflt  return  to  tba  syatem  which 
formerly  constituted  its  strength,  and 
apply  it  lo  all  its  Slavo-Greek  pro- 
vmcea  in  Europe.  In  Asia  alone  can  it 
maintain  the  centralising  syetem  with 
the  iutrodnction  of  such  modidcationa 
as  a  Museulman  state  may  be  able  to 
admit. 

Not  withstanding  the  pride,  ill-founded 
B8  it  may  be,  of  the  Torks,  and  their 
extreme  blindnete,  it  is  impossible  to 
explain  the  obstinacy  with  which  for  a 
month  and  a,  half  they  have  resisted  the 
representations  of  all  Europe,  e:icept  on 
the  supposition  that  in  spite  of  the 
apparent  agreement  between  the  Powers, 
they  must  he  secretly  encouraged  by 
some  of  them.  A uetro- Hungary  is 
known  not  to  he  fsvourdhle  to  the  in- 
troduction of  autonomy  in  the  insut^ent 
provinces.  Mr.  Ci^ra^li  has  apparently 
Rcrepted  the  idea,  but  probably  less  from 
conviction  than  from  the  pressure  of 
public  opinion  in  £ngUnd.  The  cabinets 
of  Vienna  and  London  are  accordingly 
thought,  rightly  or  wrongly,  to  be  urging 
the  Porte  in  an  underhand  manner  to 
pitsist  in  its  attitude  of  resiataci^e.  This 
suspicion  on  the  part  of  the  Ea£tern 
Chnstiana  has  been  strongly  coDfirmed, 
since  it  has  been  seen  that  the  Lwant 
HtraUi,  the  oigan  of  the  English  Em- 
bassy at  Constantinople,  is  the  first  to 
advise  the  Porte  to  adopt  a  compromise, 
"  in  order  to  avoid  the  grave  proposals 
of  the  guaranteeing  Powers  and  to  save 
the  honouf  ai>d  interests  of  the  empire." 
"  Why,"  asks  the  Levant  Herald,  "  have 
an  administiative  autonomy  for  these 
provincFs  and  not  for  aill".  .  .  "The 
Tnikiah  Government  may  reply  that 
Albania,  Macedonia,  Thessaly.  Epirus. 
and  Thrace  are  as  important  in  its  eyes 
as  the  Hen:egovina,  Eoenia,  or  Bulgaria, 
and  that  there  is  no  reason  why  one  pro- 
vince should  be  preferred  to  another, 
still  less  why  icsorrectiona  should  bo 
rewarded.  Let  the  Forte  forestall  the 
Great  Powers  by  granting  a  general 
«dministrative  retbrm,  and  lh(^  months 
■H  ils     advisers     are      dosed."      The 


Funikir,  an  Annenian  journal,  caugl 
up  the  hall  set  flying  by  the  Lm 
Herald,  and,  adopting  its  propositi 
continued,  "  Why  in  Europe  alone,  ai 
not  in  Asia  1  Are  there  not  Chiistia; 
also  Jn  this  country,  and  do  they  ni 
suffer  from  the  same  persecutions  1" 

The  suggestion  of  the  Levant  lien 
taken  up  by  the  Forakir,  was  the  star' 
of  safety  for  the  Porte,  whose  high 
fanctionariea  rejected  the  propositions 
of  the  Great  Powers  by  proposing 
instead  the  creation  of  local  adminis- 
trations in  each  province,  with  a 
central  elective  and  mixed  assembly 
for  foreign  affairs  and  for  the  empire 
as  a  whole.  J 

These  facts  need  no  comment,  anfl 
they  justify  the  suspicions  ealertainej) 
by  the  Eistern  Christiana,  that  tha^ 
Austro- Hungarian  monarchy,  and,  above 
alt,  the  English  cabinet.  In  spite  of  the 
wishes  of  the  nation,  are  seeking  at 
Constantinople  to  interpose  obstacles 
that  shall  prevent  the  success  of  Euro- 
pean diplomacy.  The  English  cabinet, 
first  by  rejecting  openly  the  Berlin 
Memorandum,  and  now  by  secretly  un- 
dermining the  propositions  to  which  it 
has  adhered,  has  done  much  to  cause 
both  the  outbreak  and  the  continuance 
of  the  Tuiko-Servian  war,  and  to  render 
itself  morally  responsible  for  ulterior 
events.  -  Burning  with  desire  to  outwit 
Prince  Gortchakoff,  the  cabinet  does  not 
perceive  that  it  may  end  by  becoming 
his  dupe. 

Count  Andrasey  is  in  the  same  posi- 
tion. Opposing  all  ided  of  extending 
the  frontiers  of  Setvia  by  the  sunexa- 
tion  of  Boania,  under  the  pretext  that 
a  Slavonian  state  of  any  considerable 
extent  would  be  dangerous  for  Austro- 
Hnngaiy,  he  is  far  from  keeping  in 
view  the  true  interests  of  his  empire, 
and  does  but  favour  the  passions  and 
projects,  as  ambitious  as  they  are  im- 
practicable, of  the  Magyars  in  regard  to 
the  South  Slavonians.  A  state  much 
more  vast,  and  much  more  populous,  has 
been  formed  on  the  eastern  frontier  of 
Austria,  under  the  name  of  Koumania. 
Austria  apposed  the  union  of  Moldavia 
with  WaUachia,  as  she  now  oppoaeiS 
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of  BosDia  with  Servia.*  But  the  first 
combinatiuQ  has  not  injurod  it,  nor 
iTOuld  the  second.  The  Servian  state, 
even  when  increaaed  by  all  the  territory 
of  Bosnia,  would  scarcely  BUrabet  three 
millioD  souls,  and  to  appear  to  dread 
«ach  a  state  is  to  give  Europe  a  bad 
idea  of  the  consistency  of  an  empire 
8D  great  a!  that  of  the  Hapaburgs. 
Cooiit  AiiJrassy'a  policy  is  singularly 
nnilectded  ;  it  is  without  any  clear  or 
practical  aim.  The  Austro-Hungarian 
Chancellor  rejects  all  idea  of  the  annexa- 
ttonof  B^mia  and  of  the  Herzegovina 
b>  Aostria ;  he  certainly  would  not  like 
to  Bee  the  Ruasians  established  in  these 
provinces ;  nor  will  he  hear  of  the 
formation  of  a  Servian  state.  What 
tben  would  he  have)  "A  ilaiua  quo 
amelioTated;"  that  is  to  aay,  the  im- 
practicable, the  impossible. 

Thus  the  cabinet  of  Vienna,  not  less 
tbwD  that  of  London,  is  a  great  hind- 
nnce  to  tbe  other  Powers  in  the  nay  of 
reestablish isg  and  consolidating  the 
peace  of  Eastern  Europe.  Through  the 
fault  of  these  two  cabinets,  Europe  is 
wandering  further  and  further  from  its 
object.  The  insurrection  and  the  war 
do  not  cea^e  ;  new  complications  may  be 
expected  through  the  popular  movemsut 
^iab  has  at  last  begun  in  Greece,  and  now 
tfaieatens  the  East  with  a  general  con- 
ftagntion ;  while  Ihe  Emperor  Alexander, 
in  his  tnrii  recognising  the  impossibility 
of  rensliog  much  longer  the  impntses 
of  bia  people,  is  already  meditating  the 
oecupition  uf  Bulgaria,  leaving  that  of 
the  Heraegovina  and  Bosnia  to  Austro- 
Hnitgaiy.  The  more  plaus  are  altered, 
the  mote  decisions  are  delayed,  the  more 
ia  tba  peace  of  Europe  imperilled,  and 
tbe  more  are  the  Eastern  papulations 
nude  to  suffer.  That  ii  what  the  policy 
of  England  and  of  A ustro- Hungary  is 
leading  to. 

A  politici:in  belonging  to  this  latter 
state,  consulted  not  long  ago  as  to  the 
mutiree  which  had  ioduced  the  cabinet 
of  Vienna  to  reject  the  piopoaition  of 


Russia  to  occupy,  conjointly  with 
Austria,  the  insurgent  provinces  of 
Turkey,  gave  the  following  reasons  : — 
"  Admitting  even  that  the  proposi- 
tion was  made — which  I  think  Teiy 
doubtful — the  cabinet  of  Vienna  could 
not  have  accepted  it  without  falling 
out  on  one  side  with  the  Magyars,  and 
without,  on  the  other,  helping  Kussia 
to  put  an  end  to  the  Ottoman  rule  in 
Europe,  as  well  as  to  sap  the  foundations 
of  our  monarchy.  It  is  said  that  this 
occupation  would  only  amount  to  a 
guarantee  for  tbe  execution  of  the 
reforms  demanded  from  the  Porte. 
Now  as  these  reforms  would  be  realised 
either  too  late  or  not  at  all,  Russia 
would  have  a  pretext  for  remaining  a 
long  time  in  Bulgaria ;  and  its  occupa- 
tion would  soon  take  the  form  of  con- 
quest. We  should  do  the  same,  you 
would  say,  in  Bosnia  and  in  the  Herze- 
govina. But  of  what  advantage  would 
that  be  if  Russia  bad  once  succeeded 
in  installing  herself  definitively  in  a 
portion  of  the  Balkan  peninsula.  From 
that  point  to  the  realisation  of  a 
Panslavonian  Empire,  which  would 
swallow  up  Austro-Hungary,  there  is 
but  a  step.  It  would  be  preferable  for 
Russia  to  declare  war  against  the  Porte 
on  her  own  account,  provided  she 
engaged  formally  to  claim  no  increase 
of  territory  for  herself." 

If  this  should  really  happen,  if 
Russia  should  take  up  the  noble  mis- 
sion of  rescuing  the  Slavoniana  of 
Turkey  from  a  yoke  which  is  insup- 
portable to  them,  and  is  constantly 
threatening  the  peace  of  the  world, 
and  that  without  any  ulterior  am- 
bition or  aelflsh  aim — the  triumph  of 
its  policy  over  that  of  England  and 
Austria  would  be  not  less  complete, 
and  certainly  much  more  honourable, 
than  in  the  case  of  a  war  ending  with 
territorial  aggrandisements.  In  lieu  of 
a  material,  she  would  gain  a  moral 
advantage,  and  one  that  wonU  be  im- 
mense and  full  of  consequences  in  the 
future.  Her  influence  in  tbe  East  would 
bo  almost  equivalent  to  dominion,  with- 
out raising  the  embirrasaments  by  which 
actual  dominion  could    not  fall  to  be 
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accompanied.  Such  is  at  liottom  the 
true  motive  wbich  Tii^ee  the  cabinet  of 
Yiemiti  to  oppose  the  formation  of  any 
more  SlBvonian  stnteB  in  ils  immediate 
ndghbourhood,  and  which  makea  Mr. 
Di^aeli  fear  that  their  ftail  and  ephe- 
meial  existence  vould  aj'ter  a  time 
disappear  Id  the  waves  of  the  Eueaian 
Ocean,  which  wonld  gradually  extend 
to  the  Strrite  of  the  Dardanelles. 

Id  this  apprehension  on  the  part  of 
England  and  Austria  there  is  nothing  to 
blame.  But  Sh  there  no  other  way  of 
meeting  the  danger  anticipated  tliaa  by 
condemning  ten  millions  of  EaBlem 
Christiana  to  the  continuance  1:1  f  a 
degrading  slavery,  which  they  will  no 
longer  tolerate,  and  thna  supporting 
the  cause  of  an  empire  which  it  is 
impossible    to    Ba*'e  by  administrative 
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plasteringa  on  paper }  Instead  of  litl 
aut'Onomous  states,  easily  inSuenced, 
sejiarated  by  petty  livalnes.  and  in- 
capable of  real  progreea,  through  a 
thousand  internal  causes,  why  ui<t  create 
a.  Bolgaro-Seivian  state  and  a  Greek  state, 
without  destroying  the  integrity  of  the 
Ottoman  empire  !  Then  in  place  of  a 
divided,  feeble  East,  acceasihle  to  all 
influences,  you  would  have  a  c<:imi>act 
powerful  East,  with  important  interests 
to  defend,  which  it  would  be  capable  of 
defending  with  succeaa.  In  this  manner 
you  would  have  ei-ected  a  strong  barri^j 
against  all  the  ambitions  which  yaa. 
fear,  and  would  have  re-established  bhs'. 
East  (in  its  natural  foundations, 
iit  once  securing  the  happiness  ot 
Christian  populations  and  regenerat 
the  Ottoman  empire.  | 


XOIE    lO    SIK    CHARLK   DILKES    ARtlCLE    ON    "  KNMLISII  , 
IXTLUKSCE  IS  CnlXA." 
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Iff  ui  article  im  English  lutliM&co  in 
China,  published  in  if<it-wi//im'i  M-'^t- 
tint  for  October,  Ha  Chvlc§  Dilkc 
writes  as  foIloWB:^"We  allow  Piir 
whole  trade  with  Central  Asia  to  bv 
■topped  by  the  tolls  that  our  Cashmern 
HeoiUtorieB  levy,  and  are  ahMikcJ  imd 
horrified  beyond  measure  if  the  CIuuhho 
prenuue  to  roiae  from  our  people  tbeir 
ordinary  does. .  .  .  Shanghai  mer<:hanlg, 
on  their  ahooting  espeditioBa,  travel  like 
priooK  in  the  interior  with  a  numor- 
ons  Buit«,  their  eKlra-territoriality,  or 
exemption  from  the  law,  being  at  the 
Bame  tima  preserved.  In  the  valley  at 
Caahn«rai  nled  by  a  prince  feudatory 
to  omwb'  •  wboBB  father  we  first  set 
upon  iTdC  LtoDe,  no  anch  liberality 
exiHa.  Jgl^^ar  sports 
for    • 


1^70  l^rd  Mayo  |K>intHl  i>ul  hi  tk|| 
Maharaja  of  t.*wihninra  Uw  it|>i<lvM 
natuni  of  hiii  niliuiiiialmtlim,  niiit  I'lil 
on   biiu    to   Toduuo    within    nM*i>iia 
limit*    the    tmiinil    diiliea    lnvli'il 
lUi'  tmdi'   brlwimii  Iiiiliii  ami  <WI 
Aoia.      Ai  NDuii  im  tli«  Mnliar>\|»  iiikIoI 
»tond  fully  Ibo  wi-lii»  lit'  tliti  l';iiKh«t| 
(iovermncnt,    nud     tUa    nwawHjl 
(inn  ou  raging    I  lie    vij 
thim  beginning  lo  ni'i 
India  niid   tho  iiihamtnnta  ( 
'r\irke»tan,    ho    not    morely   ■ 
abolish  unduo  nxaotloni,  but  jj 
farther,  and    by   writUin    I 
away  thu  entire  tratiait  <lul 
paMin;;  throuRb  hi*  doiniiilii 
ttion   tUit :  wb»n    tint  liiol  I 
Kwihghar     wn«    dMpatnbad 

Nr.rtllbror.li,  IH.ad  I.O  |,..",     -" 

AlaliarHJa'r.  : 
cnt  ou  III" 

lo  atid  fr'.i. 

of  the  mtwi'jti   ui    I'LjiI.l 

— frucB  tint  to  lait,  {or  ll 

whole  y«v — Uu)  loiaaioit 

dcpadoBtoa  th«  Mahu^a 
taunlM.     ^'«r]■  heavy 
irily  lAcocnd.  vid  Ih* 
I  of  th«   nbfirdiral^  .■jftrcn  we 


Punjab    government.       This    passport 

syHtem  vaa  considerably  niodtfied  mEUiy 
years  ago.  I  believe  also  that  the  re- 
striction on  European  British  eubjects 
entering  Cashmere  during  the  winter 
have  beeD,  or  wilt  be,  somewhat 
modilied. 

As  regards  the  travellers  being  tied 
down  by  local  rules  as  to  rates,  &c.,  if 
this  be  matter  of  complaint,  the  party 
to  blame  is  not  the  Maharaja  so  much 
as  the  British  Government.  If  Sir 
Charlea  Dilke  had  travelled  in  Hazara, 
Kullu,  Simla,  or  any  other  of  the 
Himalayan  districte,  he  would  have 
found  himself  tied  down  by  local  rules 
of  quite  as  stringent  a  character  aa 
those  in  Cashmete.  From  the  ciicum- 
stances  of  all  travelling  in  the  hills,  it 
ia  absolately  necessary  to  make  regula- 
tions and  to  fix  rates.  As  an  English- 
man and  a  member  of  Parliament  has 
heen  allowed  to  apeak  out  freely  against 
snpposed  abnses,  I  hope  that  in  a  spirit 
of  fairness  you  will  allow  me  to  give  the 
words  of  i^e  feudatory  chieftain  who 
has  heen  thus  attacked.  The  Maharaja 
has  thus  expressed  himeelf  in  writing : — 

"Tlie  Europeans,  when  they  enter  mj  do- 
minions, press  my  omciuls  most  authoritatively 
at  eveiy  place  to  provide  coolies  from  Kohala 
to  Srinuggur,  and  throughout  their  rambles  in 
the  countiv ;  and  it  is  necessary,  or  rather  It 
ia  adutf  ot  mine,  to  procure  willingly  or  unwill- 
ingly coolies,  even  from  groat  (listanees.  It 
may  be  said  that  the  coolie  ia  paid  his  wages, 
but  you  can  cell  imagine  what  on  an  average 
a  poor  man  receives  when  he  is  brought  to  the 
stage  on  the  road  from  twenty  miles  distant, 
by  which  be  losesfivedays  in  coming  from  and 
returning  t«  his  home,  and  is  paid  only  four 
Bonas  (not  quite  sixpence  of  English  mone;f ) 
for  one  workmg  day.    Even  supposing  he  is 
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only  brought  ten  miles,  he  still  loses 

days,  for  which  ho  gets  Ibiir  annas,  not , 

dent  to  keep  tbe  body  and  soul  Ingether 
during  that  time.  Besides  which,  his  do- 
mestic atfairs,  Euch  as  ngricultural  (^rations, 
are  thrown  out,  and  instances  are  not  wanting 
of  places  being  laid  waste  through  tbe  self- 
same cause.  This  is  tbe  rase  with  tbe  dis- 
trict thrauah  which  tbe  KohaU  road  puses, 
and  with  the  district  of  Lall.  Dr.  Bellew's 
book  conftrms  what  I  have  adduced  here. 
Though  I  have  constructed  a  good  road  in  the 
said  districts,  yet  European  visitors  take 
coolies;  and  even  if  they  hire  ponies  and  mnles, 
still  tbe  poor  owners  have  to  go  through  tbe 
same  hardships  as  before  descril>ed.  Particularly 
when  Europeans  gocn shooting orother excur- 
sions on  the  steep  mountains,  and  take  their 
Eiippliesaiidluggage  with  them  on  tbe  heads  of 
the  coolies,  tbe  BuBenngsoCthe  Cashmere  people 
may  well  be  conceived.  I  fear.  If  tbe  Cashmere 
people  have  to  act  ae  coolies  in  the  winter 
months,  theyiwill  suffer  fearfully  from  the  cold, 
besides  having  to  submit  to  the  total  derange- 
ment of  their  domestic  affidrs.  There  are  i^ 
difEculties  in  this  as  regards  pohtical  aflaire, 
because  Europeans  come  into  this  country  as 
superiors  'and  as  guests,  not  aa  my  snbjocts  go 
into  British  territory,  and  my  officials  are  re- 
sponsible for  their  shortcomings  and  foi 
kmd   of    inconvenience    the    Msitor  i 


A  great  deal  might  be  written  r»- 
garding  the  policy  to  be  adopted  towards 
the  moat  inSuential  and  at  heart  one  of 
the  most  loyal  of  all  the  semi- independ- 
ent chieftains  who  hail  with  pleasure  the 
assumption  of  the  imperial  title  by  her 
most  gracious  Majesty ;  but  on  the 
present  occasion  it  is  only  necessary  to 
give  facta,  as  I  have  done,  to  show  that 
any  comparison  hotween  the  results  of 
British  inBuence  in  China  and  of  the 
same  influence  in  Cashmere  must  be 
immeasurably  in  favour  of  Mahar^& 
Kunbir  Singh,  ' 
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JOY   AKD   FEAR. 


Was  this  man  mad,  that  he,  an  invalid, 
propped  np  in  his  chair,  and  scarcely 
ab]«  to  move  a  wine-glass  out  of  his 
vay.  should  play  pranks  with  the  whole 
created  order  of  thinga,  tosatng  about 
solar  Bystems  aa  if  they  were  no  mote 
tbui  jngfiler's  balls,  and  making  uni- 
Teraal  syatema  of  philoeophy  jump 
through  hooiis  a^  if  he  weie  n  lion- 
tamer  in  a  dent  These  poor  women 
did  not  know  where  to  oatch  him, 
.  Violet  used  to  say  that  he  was  like  a 
piiain.  taking  the  ordinary  daylight  of 
bfe  and  ^^plitting  it  up  into  a  thousand 
g^y  and  glancing  colours.  That  was  oil 
very  well  as  a  spectacular  ezhihition ; 
but  how  when  he  was  apparently  in- 
stTDctin)!  them  in  some  serious  matter  ! 
Was  it  fair  to  those  tender  creatures  who 
bad  so  lovingly  nursed  him  that  he 
sboold  assume  the  airs  of  a  teacher,  and 
Stavely  lead  ont  hb  trusting  disciples 
into  the  desert  places  of  the  earth,  when 
I  his  only  object  was  to  get  them  into  a 

I  bog  and  then  suddenly  reveal  himself 
as  a  will-o'-the-wis|),  laughing  at  them 
with  a  fiendish  joy  1 
What,  for  example,  was  all  this  non- 
sense qbont  the  land-question — about 
the  impossibility  of  settting  it  in 
England  so  long  as  the  superstitious 
regard  for  land  existed  in  the  English 
mind  I  They  were  quite  ready  to 
belimre  him.  They  deprecated  that 
sDpetstition  most  sincerely.  They  could 
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not  understand  why  a  moneyed  English- 
man's first  impulse  was  to  go  and  buy 
land ;  they  could  give  no  reason  for  the 
delusion  existing  in  the  bosom  of  every 
Englishman  that  he,  if  no  one  else, 
could  make  money  out  of  the  occupatioa 
of  a  farm  that  had  rained  a  dozen  men 
in  succession.  All  this  was  very  well ; 
bat  what  were  they  to  make  of  his  sud- 
denly turning  round  and  defending  that 
superstition  as  the  moat  beautiful  aenti- 
ment  in  human  nature  1  It  was,  accord- 
ing to  him,  the  eublimest  manifestation 
of  filial  love — the  instinct  of  affection 
for  the  great  mother  of  us  all.  And  then 
the  flowers  became  our  small  sisters  and 
brothers  ;  and  the  dumb  look  of  appeal 
in  a  horse's  eye,  and  the  singing  of  the 
thrush  at  the  break  of  day — these  were 
but  portions  of  the  inarticulate  language 
now  no  longer  known  to  ns.  "What 
was  any  human  being  to  make  of  this 
rambling  nonsense  1 

It  all  came  of  the  dress-coat,  and  of 
his  childish  vanity  in  his  white  wrist- 
bands. It  was  the  occasion  on  which 
he  had  ceremoniously  dressed  for  dinner ; 
and  Violet  had  come  over  ;  and  he  was 
aa  proud  of  his  high  and  stiff  collar  and  of 
his  white  neck-tie  as  if  they  had  been 
the  ribbon  and  star  of  a  royal  order. 
And  then  they  were  all  going  off  the 
nest  mominy^Mise  North  included — 
to  a  strange  little  place  on  the  southern 
side  of  the  lalo  of  Wight ;  and  he  had 
gone  "  clean  daft  "  with  the  delight  of 
expectation.  There  was  nothing  sacred 
from  hie  mischievous  fancy.  He  would 
have  made  fun  of  a  bishop.     In  fact,  he 
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AiS ;  for,  happening  to  toJk  of  inailicu- 
i&ie  langUE^e,  he  described  having  seen, 
"  the  other  day,"  in  Euckingham  Palace 
Koad,  a  bishop  who  was  looking  at  some 
china  in  a  shop  window  ;  and  he  went 
on  to  doclaro  how  a  young  person  driv- 
ing a  perambulator,  and  too  earnestly 
occupied  with  a  sentry  on  the  other  side 
of  the  road,  incontineiitly  drove  that 
perambulator  right  on  to  the  carefully- 
swathed  toea  of  the  bishop  ;  and  then 
he  devoted  himself  to  ajialysing  the 
awfnl  language  which  he  mw  on  the 
affiicted  man's  face, 

"But,  uncle,"  eajd  Amy  Wartener, 
with  the  delightful  freshness  of  fifteen, 
"  how  could  you  see  anybody  in  Buck- 
ingham Palace  Boad  the  other  day,  when 
you  haven't  been  out  of  the  house 
foi  mouths  i " 

"  How  1 "  said  be,  not  a  whit  abashed 
— "  how  could  I  flee  him  1  I  don't  know, 
but  I  tell  you  I  did  see  him.  With  my 
eyes,  of  course." 

He  lost  hia  temper,  however,  after 
alL 

"  To-moiTOw,"  he  was  saying,  "  I  bid 
good-hyo  to  my  doctor.  I  bear  him  no 
malice  :  may  he  long  be  spared  &om 
having  to  meet  in  the  nest  world  the 
people  he  sent  there  before  him  j  But 
look  here,  Violet — to-morrow  evening 
wa  shall  be  free  ! — and  we  shall  cele- 
brate OUT  freedom,  and  oni  first  glimpse 
of  a  eea-shore,  in  Scotch  whisky — in 
hot  Scotch  whisky — in  Scotch  whisky 
with  the  boilingeat  of  boiling  water 
juat  caught  at  the  proper  point  of  cool- 
ing. You  don't  know  that  point ;  I 
wUl  teach  you  :  it  is  perfection.  Don't 
you  know  that  we  have  just  caught 
the  cooling  point  of  the  earth — just  tbat 
point  in  its  transition  from  being  a 
molten  maea  to  its  becoming  a  chdled 
and  played-out  stone  that  admits  of  our 
living " 

"  But,  uncle,"  said  Amy,  "  I  thought 
the  earth  used  to  be  far  cDlder  then  it  is 
now.  Eemember  the  glacial  period," 
added  this  profound  student  of  physics. 

This  was  too  much. 

"Dear,  dear  me!"  he  exclaimed. 
"  Am  I  to  be  brought  up  at  every  second 
by  a  pert  schoolgirl  when  I  am  ex- 


pounding the  mysteries  of  life  ?  Wha{* 
have  your  twopenny-halfpenny  acieaoe 
primers  to  do  with  the  grand  secret  of 
toddy  ?  I  toll  you  we  must  catch  it  at 
THE  COOLING  POINT ;  and  then,  Violet 
— for  you  ore  a  respectful  and  attentive 
student — if  the  evening  ia  tine,  and  the 
air  warm,  and  tho  windows  open  and 
looking  out  to  the  south — ^lo  you  think 
the  doctor  could  object  to  that  one  first, 
faint  trial  of  a  cigarette,  just  to  make  U8 
think  we  are  up  again  in  the  August 
nights— off  Isle  Ornsay — with  Alec  up  at 
the  bow  eingin^'  that  hideous  and  melan- 
choly song  of  his,  and  the  Sfo-Fyol 
slowly  creeping  along  by  the  black 
islands " 

She  did  not  answer  at  all ;  but  for  a 
brief  moment  her  Hp  trembled.  Amid 
aU  this  merriment  she  had  eato  with  s 
troubled  face,  and  with  a  sore  and  heavy 
heart.  She  had  seen  in  it  but  a  pathetic 
bravado.  He  would  drink  Scotch 
whisky — he  would  once  more  light  a 
cigarette — merely  to  assure  her  that  ha 
was  getting  thoroughly  well  again  ;  his 
laughter,  his  jokes,  his  wild  sallies  were 
all  meant,  and  she  knew  it,  to  give  her 
strength  of  heart  and  cheerfulness.  She 
sate  and  listened,  with  her  eyes  cast 
down.  When  she  heard  hiiu  talk  lightly 
and  playfully  of  all  that  he  meant  to  do 
her  heart  throbbed,  and  she  dared  not 
lift  her  eyes  to  his  face,  lest  they  should 
suddenly  reveal  to  him  that  awful  con- 
flict within  of  wild,  and  piteous,  and 
agonising  doubt. 

Then  that  reference  to  their  wander- 
ings in  the  northern  seas — he  did  not 
know  how  she  trembled  as  he  apokfli 
She  could  never  even  think  of  that 
strange  time  she  had  spent  up  ther^ 
and  of  the  terrible  things  tbat  bad  corns 
of  it,  without  a  shudder.  If  she  could 
have  cut  it  out  of  her  life  and  memory 
altogether,  that  would  have  been  well : 
but  how  could  she  forget  the  agony  of 
that  awfid  farewell,  the  aensS^»f  utter 
loneliness  with  which  she  saw  the  shores 
recede,  the  conviction  then  borne  in 
upon  her — and  never  wholly  eradicated 
from  her  mind — that  some  mysteriouB 
doom  had  overtaken  her,  from  which 
thore  was  no  escape.     The  iudueoco  of 


I 
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that  time,  and  of  the  time  that  succeeded 
it,  still  dwelt  opon  her,  _  and  over- 
shadowed her  with  its  gloom.  She  hod 
almost  lost  the  inatinct  of  hope.  She 
never  donhted,  when  they  carried  yoimg 
Dowse  into  that  «>]ent  ioom,but  that  he 
would  die  ;  was  it  not  her  province  to 
bring  misery  to  all  who  were  associated 
with  her  J  And  ehe  had  got  so  recon- 
ciled to  this  notion  that  ehe  did  not 
argne  the  matter  with  herself;  ahe  had, 
for  example,  do  sense  of  'bitterness  in 
contrasting  this  apparent  "  destiny  "  of 
heiB  with  the  most  deeply-rooted  feeling 
inter  heart— namely,  a  perfectly  honest 
readiness  to  give  up  her  own  life  if  only 
thai  cotild  secure  the  happiness  of  those 
she  loved.  She  did  not  even  feet  in- 
jured because  this  was  impossible. 
Things  were   so ;     and    she    accepted 

But  sometimes,  in  the  darkness  of 
her  room,  in  the  silence  of  the  night- 
time,  when  her  heart  seemed  to  be 
literally  breaking  with  its  conSict  of 
Oiucioas  love  and  returning  despair, 
some  wild  notion  of  propitiation — 
doubtless  derived  &om  ancient  legends 
— fi'onld  flash  across  her  mind  ;  and  she 
wonld  cry  in  her  agony,  "  If  one  must  be 
taken,  let  it  be  mo  !  The  world  cares 
for  him  :  what  am  11"  If  she  could 
only  go  out  into  the  open  place  of  the 
city,  and  bare  her  bosom  to  the  knife  of 
the  piiest,  and  call  on  the  people  to 
see  how  she  bad  saved  the  life  of  her 
beloved :  sttrely  that  would  be  to  die 
hj^py.  What  she  had  done,  now  that 
she  came  to  look  back  aver  it,  eeemed 
but  too  poor  an  expression  of  her  great 
loTB  and  admiration.  What  mattered 
it  that  a  girl  should  give  up  her  friends 
and  her  home]  Her  life — ^ber  very 
life — that  was  what  ahe  desired,  when 
these  wild  fancies  possessed  her,  to 
surrender  freely,  if  only  she  could 
know  that  she  was  rescuing  him  fiom 
the  awfiil  portals  that  her  despairing 
dread  saw  open  before  him,  and  was 
girias  him  back — as  she  bade  him  a 
Ufit  farewell— to  health,  and  joy,  and 
the  comfort  of  many  friends. 

With  other  wrestling  in  spirit,  far 
more  eager   and  real  than  these  mere 


fancies  derived  from  myths, 
within  the  province  of  the  preS 
writer  to  deal ;  they  are  not  for  the 
house-tops  or  the  marketplaces.  But 
it  may  bo  said  that  in  all  directions  the 
gloomy  influences  of  that  past  time 
pursued  her ;  wherever  she  went  she 
was  haunted  by  a  morbid  fear  that  all 
her  leaolate  will  could  not  shake  off. 
Where,  for  example,  could  she  go  for 
sweeter  consolation,  for  more  cheering 
solace,  than  to  the  simple  and  reassur- 
ing services  of  the  Churchl — -but  before 
she  entered,  eager  to  hear  words  of 
hope  and  strengthening,  there  was  the 
graveyard  to  pass  through,  with  the 
misery  of  generationa  recorded  on  i1  ' 
melancholy  atones. 
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But  if  this  girl,  partly  through  her 
great  and  yearning  love,  and  partly 
throuffh  the  overshadowing  of  her  past 
sufferings,  was  hannted  by  a  mysteiioos 
dread,  that  was  not  the  prevailing 
feeling  within  this  small  honsehold 
which  was  now  pulling  itself  together 
for  a  flight  to  the  south.  Even  she 
caught  something  of  the  brisk  and 
cheerful  spirit  awakened  by  all  tfae 
bustle  of  departure ;  and  when  her 
father,  who  had  come  to  London  Bridge 
Station  to  see  the  whole  of  them  off, 
noticed  the  businesslike  fashion  in 
which  she  ordered  everybody  about^'so 
that  the  invalid  should  have  his  small- 
est comforts  attended  to,  he  could  not 
help  saying,  with  a  laugh — 

"Well,  Violet,  this  is  better  than 
starting  for  America  all  hy  yourself, 
isn't  it )  But  I  don't  think  you  would 
have    been    much  put    out    by    that 

A  smart  young  man  came  up,  and 
was  for  entering  the  carriage. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  she, 
respectfully  but  firmly.  "  This  carriage 
is  reserved." 

The  young  man  looked  at  both 
windows, 

"  I  don't  see  that  it  is,"  he  retorted 
coolly.  11 
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He  took  bold  of  the  )iaad1e  of  the 
door,  when  she  immediately  rose  and 
Btood  before  him,  an  awful  puliteneBs 
and  decorum  ou  her  face,  but  the  fire 
of  Btunhilde  the  warrior- maid  on  in  her 
eyes. 

"  Yon  wili  please  call  the  guard 
before  coming  in  here.  The  carriage  is 
reserved, " 

At  this  moment  her  father  came 
forward — not  a  little  inclined  to  laugh  : 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir ;  but  the 
carriage  is  really  reserved.  There  was 
a  written  paper  put  up — it  has  fallen 
down,  I  suppose — there  it  is." 

So  the  smart  yonng  man  went  away  ; 
hut  was  it  fair,  after  this  notable  victory, 
ihut  they  should  all  begin  to  make  fun 
of  her  fierce  and  majestic  bearing,  and 
that  the  very  person  for  whose  sake 
she  had  confronted  the  enemy  should 
begin  to  make  lidiculous  rhymes  about 
her,  such  as  these — 

"  Then  oat  spake  Violet  Northimii»-» 
Of  EuBton  Square  nas  sbo— 
'  Lo>  1  will  stanii  at  thy  riulit  hanil, 
And  guoid  the  dwr  nith  tliee  I ' " 

Violet  Northimus  did  not  reply.  She 
wore  the  modesty  of  a  victor.  She  was 
ready  at  any  moment  to  meet  six 
huudred  such  aa  he ;  and  abe  was  not 
to  be  pnt  out,  after  the  discomfiture  of 
her  enemy,  by  a  joke, 

Then  they  slowly  rolled  and  grated 
out  of  the  station ;  and  by  and  by  the 
swinging  pace  increased ;  and  they 
were  oat  in  the  clearer  light  and  the 
fresher  air,  with  a  windy  April  eky 
showing  flashes  of  blue  from  time  to 
time.  They  went  down  through  a 
succession  of  thoroughly  English-look- 
ing landscopes — quiet  valleys  with 
T«d-tiled  cottages  in  them,  bare  heighta 
gri'en  with  the  young  com,  long 
stretches  of  brown  and  almost  leafless 
woods,  with  the  rough  banks  outside 
all  ataired  with  the  pale,  clear  prim- 
rose. There  was  one  in  that  carriage 
who  had  had  no  lack  of  flowers  that 
spring — flowers  brought  by  many  a 
kindly  hand-  to  brighten  the  look  of 
the  aick-room  ;  but  surely  it  was  some- 
thing more  wonderful  to  see  the  flowers 
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themselves,  growing  hero  in  this  actad  ■ 
and  outside  world,  wljiuh  had  been  to 
him  for  many  a  weary  week  but  a 
dimly-imagined  dreamland.  There  were 
primroses  under  the  hedges  ;  primroses 
along  the  high  banks ;  primroses 
shining  pale  and  clear  within  the  leaf- 
less woods,  among  the  russet  leaves  of 
the  previous  autumn.  And  then  the 
life  and  motion  of  the  sky  :  the  south- 
westerly winds;  the  black  and  lower- 
ing clouds  suddenly  followed  by  a  wild 
and  dsMling  gleam  of  sunlight;  the 
greys  and  purples  flying  on,  and  leav- 
ing behind  them  a  welcome  expanse  of 
shining  April  blue. 

The  day  was  certaiidy  squally 
enough,  and  might  turn  to  showers; 
but  the  gusts  of  wind  that  blew  through 
the  carriage  wore  singularly  sweet  and 
mild  ;  and  again  and  again  Mr.  Drum- 
mond,  who  had  been  raised  by  all  this 
new  life  and  light  into  the  very  highest 
spirits,  declared  with  much  solemnity 
that  he  could  already  detect  the  smell 
of  the  salt-sea  air.  They  had  their 
quarrels,  of  coursa  It  pleased  a  certain 
young  lady  to  treat  the  south  coast  of 
England  with  much  supercilious  con- 
tempt ;  you  would  have  imagined  from 
her  talk  that  there  was  something 
criminal  in  one's  living  even  within 
twenty  miles  ...f  the  bleak  downs, 
the  shabby  precipie^a,  and  the  muddy 
aea  which,  according  to  her,  were  th»J 
only  recognisable  features  of  our  south-l 
em  shores.  She  would  not  admit  I 
indeed  that  there  was  any  sea  at  all  ' 
there;  there  was  only  churned  chalk. 
■Was  it  feir  to  say,  even  under  the 
exasperation  of  continual  goading,  that 
the  Jale  of  Wight  was  only  a  trumpery 
toyshop;  that  its  " scenery  "  was  fitly 
adorned  with  bazaars  for  the  sale  of 
sham  jewellery;  that  its  amuaements 
were  on  a  par  with  those  of  liosherville 
Gardens ;  that  its  rocks  were  made  of 
mud  and  its  soa  of  powdered  lime  1 

"  By  Heavens  1 "  exclaimed  her  antor 
goniat,  "  I  will  stand  this  no  longer.     I J 
will  call  upon  Neptune  to  raise  such  a| 
storm  in  the  .Solent  as  shall  convinoa 
you  that  there  is  quite  enough  sea 
rounding   that    pearl  of    isUnds, 
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paiadise,  tbst  world's  wrinder  we    are 

goisf;  trt  rirft- " 

"  Vfts,  1  have  no  doubt,"  said  she, 
vrith  ewoet  Barcasin.  '*  that  it'  you  stirred 
the  Solent  with  a  teaspoon,  you  would 
bi^htcn   the  yachtsmen   there   out    of 

their  wits- " 

"Oh,  Violet,"  cried  another  young 
l&dy,  "  you  know  you  were  dreadfully 
frightened  that  night  in  Toberinory  Bay, 
when  tbe  equinoctial  galea  caught  us, 
ftndtbe  men  were  tramping  overhead  all 

night  long " 

"  I  ehonld  be  more  fnghtened  Aavm 
here,"  was  the  retort,  "  because,  if  we 
were  driven  ashore,  I  should  be  choked 
first  and  drowneJ  afterwards.  Fancy 
going  out  of  the  world  with  a  taste  of 

chalk  in  year  mouth " 

Well,  at  this  moment  the  fierce  dis- 
CDSsion  was  stopped  by  the  arrival  of 
the  train  at  Portsmouth ;  but  here  a 
Tery  singular  incident  occurred.  Violet 
WBB  the  tirat  to  etep  out  on  to  the  plat- 
fonn. 

"  Ton  have  a  tramway-car  that  goes 
down  to  the  pier,  have  you  notT"  she 
aaked  of  tbe  guard. 

"Ain't  going  to-day,  miss,"  was  the 
answer.  "  Boats  can't  come  in  to 
Southsea — the  sea  is  very  high.  You'll 

have  to  go  to  Portaea,  miss " 

Now  what  was  this  man's  amazement 
on  seeing  this  young  lady  suddenly 
hunt  out  laoghing,  as  she  tamed  and 
looked  into  the  carriage. 

"Did  you  hear  tliatl"  she  cried. 
"The  S-lent  is  raging!  They  can't 
eone  near  Sonthsea  !  Don't  yon  think, 
Jfa.  \Varrener,  that  it  will  he  very 
dangerous  to  go  to  Portsea  1 " 

"  I'll  tell  yon  what  it  is,"  said  Jrr". 
WBrrener,  with  a  malicious  smile,  "it 
■  eertain  young  lady  I  know  were  to  ba 
ill  in  crossing,  she  would  be  a  g"oil 
deal  more  civil  to  her  native  country 
when  she  reached  the  other  aide." 

.  Bat  in  good  truth,  when  they  got 
down  to  Portsea  there  was  a  pretty  titff 
breete  blowing ;  and  the  walk  out  on 
the  long  pier  was  not  a  little  trying  to 
an  invalid  who  had  but  lately  recoverud 
the  nse  of  his  limbs.  The  small  steamer, 
too,  was  tossing  about  considerably  at 
hex  moorings ;    and  Violet    pretended 


to  he  greatly  alarmed  because  she  di 
not  see  half-a-dozen  lifeboats  on  hoard, 
Then  the  word  was  given  ;  the  cables 
thrown  off;  and  presently  the  tiny 
steamer  was  running  out  to  the  windy 
and  grey^reen  sea,  the  waves  of  which 
not  nnfrequently  sent  a  shower  of  spray 
across  her  decks.  The  small  party  ctf 
voyagers  crouched  behind  the  funnel. 
and  were  well  out  of  the  water's  way. 

"  Look  there  now,"  cried  Mr.  Dram- 
mond,  suddenly  pointing  to  a  large  bird 
that  was  Sying  by,  high  up  in  the  air, 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  off,  "  do  you 
see  that 't  Do  you  know  what  that  is  f 
That  is  a  wild  gooee,  a  grey  lag,  that 
has  been  driven  in  by  bad  weather : 
now  can  you  say  we  have  no  waves,  and 
winds,  and  sea  in  the  south  1 " 

Miss  Violet  was  not  daunted. 

"Perhaps  it  ia  a  gooee,"  she  said, 
coolly.  "  I  never  saw  but  one  flying — 
you  remember  you  shot  it.  What  farm- 
yard has  this  one  left  ? " 

"  Oh,     for     shame,    Violet,"     Mi 
Warrener  called  out,  "  to  rake  up  ol( 


a!" 


She  was  punished  for  it.  The  in- 
sulted sportsman  was  casting  about  for 
the  cmellest  retort  he  could  think  ot, 
when,  ua  it  happened.  Miss  Violet 
bethought  her  of  looking  round  tbe 
comer  of  the  boiler  to  see  whether  thej 
were  getting  near  Ryde  ;  and  at  th»l 
same  moment  it  also  happened  that  a 
heavy  wave,  striking  the  bows  of  the 
steamer,  sent  a  heap  of  water  whirling 
down  between  the  paddle-boi  and  the 
funnel,  which  caught  the  young  lady  on 
the  face  with  a  crack  like  a  whip.  As 
to  the  shout  of  laughter  which  then 
greeted  her,  that  smalt  ]>arty  of  folks 
had  heard  nothing  like  it  for  many  a 
day.  There  was  saltwater  drippmg 
from  her  hair  ;  salt-water  in  her  eyes  ; 
salt-water  running  down  her  tingling 
and.  laughing  cheeks  j  and  she  richly 
deserved  to  be  asked,  as  she  was  im- 
mediately asked,  whether  the  Solent 
was  compounded  of  water  and  marl 
water  and  chalk,  and  which  brand  she 
preferred. 

Was  it  the  balmy  sonthem  air  that 
tempered  the  vehemence  of  these 
wanderers    as    they    made   their  way 
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acTOsa  the  island,  aaJ,  getting  into  a 
catiiage  ixi  Yentnor,  proceeded  to  drive 
along  the  Undercliff!  There  waa  a 
great  ([uiot  prevailing  along  these 
soutliprn  ehorea.  They  drove  by  under- 
neath the  tall  and  crombting  precipices, 
vith  wood-pigeons  suddenly  shooting 
out  iifyni  the  clefte,  and  jackilaws  wheel- 
ing about  far  up  in  the  blue,  They 
passed  by  sheltered  woods,  bestarred 
with  anemones  and  primroses,  and 
ahowiug  here  and  there  the  purple  of 
the  as  yet  half-opened  hyauinth;  they 
passed  by  lush  meadows,  all  ablaze  with 
the  golden  yeUow  of  the  celandine  and 
the  purple  of  the  ground  ivy ;  they 
pasiod  by  the  broken,  picturesq^ue  banks 
where  the  tender  blue  of  the  speedwell 
was  viaible  fi'om.  time  to  time,  with  the 
white  glimmer  of  the  starwort.  And 
then  all  this  time  they  had  on  their 
left  a  gleaming  and  wind-driven  sea, 
full  of  motion,  and  light,  and  colour, 
and  showing  the  hurrying  shadows  of 
the  flying  clouds. 

At  last,  fiir  away,  secluded,  aad  inlet, 
they  came  to  a  quaint  little  inn,  placed 
high  over  the  sea,  and  surrounded  by 
sheltering  woods  and  hedges.  The  sun 
lay  warm  on  the  smooth  green  lawn  in 
front,  where  the  daiaies  grew.  There 
were  dark  shadows  —  almost  black 
ahadows-^along  the  encircling  hedge, 
and  under  the  cedars ;  but  these  only 
showed  the  more  brilliantly  the  sUver 
UgliLing  of  the  restless,  whirling,  wind- 
swept sea  beyond.  It  waa  a  picturesque 
httle  house,  with  its  long  veranda  balf- 
amothered  in  ivy  and  rose-bushes  now 
in  hud ;  with  its  tangled  garden  about, 
green  with  young  hawthorn  and 
sweetened  by  the  perfume  of  the  lilacs  ; 
with  its  patches  of  uncut  grass,  where 
the  yellow  cowslips  drooped.  There 
was  an  air  of  dreamy  repose  about  the 
place ;  even  that  whirling  and  silvery 
grey  sea  produced  no  sound  j  here  the 
winds  were  stilled,  and  the  block 
shadows  of  the  trees  on  that  smooth 
green  lawu.  only  moved  with  the  imper- 
ceptible moving  of  the  sun. 

Yiolet  went  up  stoits  and  into  Ler 
room,  alone  ;  she  threw  open  the  smaU 
casements,  and  stood  there,  looldng  out 
with  a  somewhat  vague  and  distaiit  look. 


There  was  no  mischief  now  in  those  ■ 
dark  and  tender  eyes ;  there  was  rather 
an  anxious  and  wistful  queationiog. 
And  her  heart  seemed  to  go  out  from 
her  to  implore  these  gentle  winds,  and 
the  Boft  colours  of  the  sea,  and  the 
dreamy  etillness  of  the  woods,  that  now 
they  should,  if  ever  that  was  possible 
to  them,  bring  all  their  sweet  and  cura- 
tive influences  to  bear  od  him  who  bad 
come  amongst  them.  Now,  if  ever  1 
Surely  the  favourable  skies  would  heed, 
and  the  secret  healing  of  the  woods  would 
hear,  and  the  bountiful  life-giving  sea 
winds  would  bestir  to  her  prayer ! — 
surely  it  was  not  too  late  ! 


CHAPTER  XL\a. 
hope's  wings. 
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Tue  long  journey  had  ta,^ed  i 
ing  strength  to  the  utmost,  and  for  tl 
remainder  of  that  day  he  looked  worn 
and  fatigued  ;  but  on  the  next  morning 
he  was  in  the  best  of  spirits,  and 
nothiug  would  do  hut  that  they  should 
at  ODce  set  out  on  their  explorations. 

"Why  not  rest  here)"  said  Violet. 

They  were  sitting  in  the  shade  of 
their  morning  room,  the  French  win- 
dows wida  open,  the  pillars  and  roof  of 
the  veranda  outside  framing  in  a  picture 
of  glowing  sunlight  and  gi'cen  v^eta- 
tion,  with  glimpses  of  the  silvery  white 
sea  beyond.    * 

"WTiy  not  rest  herol"  she  said ; 
"  what  is  the  use  of  driving  about  to  st-e 
bare  downs,  and  little  holes  in  the  mud 
that  they  call  chasms,  and  waterfalls 
that  ore  turned  on  irom  the  kitchen  of 
the  hotel  above  1  That  is  what  they 
consider  scenery  in  the  Isle  of  Wight ; 
and  then,  before  you  can  see  it,  you 
must  buy  a  glass  brooch  or  a  china 
doll." 

The  fact  is,  he  did  not  himself  parti- 
cularly care  about  these  excursions,  but 
he  was  afraid  of  the  place  becoming 
tiresome  and  monotonous  to  one  whom 
he  would  insist  on  regarding  as  a  visitor. 
She,  on  the  other  hand,  affected  a  pro- 
found contempt  for  the  sufGcienliy 
pleasant  places  about  the  Isle  of  Wight 
lot  the  very  purpose  of  Inducing  him 
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to  rest  in  tts  still  BecluBion  of  this 
retreat  they  had  chosen.  But  bore 
w«9  the  catriftge  at  the  door. 

"Violet,"  eaid  Amy  Wairener,  aa 
they  were  leianrely  driTing  along  the 
quiet  ways,  nnder  the  ciumWing  grey 
cM«,  where  the  jackdaws  were  flying, 
"  where  shall  we  go  for  a  climb  )  Don't 
joa  think  we  might  come  upon  another 
Honnt  GIorioBo  1 " 

"  No,"  said  the  girl,  rather  absently, 
"I  don't  think  we  shall  see  another 
Motint  GlorioBo  soon  again." 

"  Not  this  autnmn  I "  cried  Mr. 
Drummond,  cheerfully ;  "not  this 
snmmerl  —  for  why  should  we  wait 
for  the  antumn?  Violet,  I  have  the 
most  aerioos  projects  with  regard  to  the 
whale  of  as.  It  is  high  tinie  that  t  set 
aboat  recognising  the  ends  of  existence ; 
tiiat  ia  to  say,  before  I  die  T  mast  have 
a  hoase  in  Piayswatei  and  two  thousand 
ft  }«ar.  All  nice  norels  end  that  way. 
Now,  in  order  that  we  shall  all  reach 
tim  earthly  paradise,  what  is  to  be 
done  1  I  have  two  projects.  A  pnb- 
EaheT' — the  first  wise  man  of  his  race 
— I  will  write  an  epitaph  for  him  quite 
difTeient  from  my  universal  epitaph — 
this  shrewd  and  crafty  person,  deter- 
iniDed  to  rescue  at  least  ooe  mute, 
inglorious  Milton  from  neglect,  has 
imtten  to  me.  There  !  He  has  read 
my  article  on  "  The  Astronomical 
Heory  with  regard  to  the  Early 
Religtona " ;  he  has  perceived  the 
ptafonnd  wisdom,  the  reeearch,  the 
iUnminating  genius  of  that  work — 
by  Uie  way,  I  don't  think  I  ever  folly 
explained  to  yon  my  uotioQa  on  that 
(abject  I " 

"  Oh,  no,  please  don't,"  said  Violet, 
meekly.      "What  does   the    publisher 

"Do  yoa  see  the  mean,  practical, 
commercial  spirit  of  these  women?" 
he  said,  apparently  addressing  himself; 
"  it  IB  only  the  money  they  think  of. 
They  don't  want  to  be  initructed  I " 

"  !  know  the  article  well  enough," 
said  Violet,  bluahing  hotly;  "I  read 
it— I — I  saw  it  advertised,  and  bought 
new,  when  I  hadn't  mach  money 
1  OB  such  things." 
you,  Violet  1"   said    he,    for- 
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getting  for  a  moment  his  nonsens*. 
Then  he  continued:  "The  publisher 
thinks  that  with  some  padding  of  a 
general  and  attractive  nature,  the  sub- 
ject might  be  made  into  a  book.  Why, 
therefore,  should  not  our  fortune  be 
made  at  once,  and  the  gates  of  Bays- 
water  thrown  open  to  the  Peri  1  I  do 
believe  I  could  make  an  interesting 
book.  I  will  throw  in  a  lot  of  Irish 
anecdotes.  I  wonder  if  I  could  have 
it  illustrated  with  pictures  of  '  CharleB 
the  Fitat  in  Prison,'  the  '  Dying  In- 
fant,' 'The  Sailor's  Adieu,'  and  some 
sQch  popular  things  I " 

'■  I  think,"  said  Violet,  humWj,  " 
might  go  on  to  the  other  project." 

"  Ah,"  said  he,  thoughtfully,  ' 
requires  time  and  silence  first.     I 
have  the  inspiration  of  the  mounl 
before  I  can  resol*6  it.     Do  yon 
what  it  is  r' 

■'  Not  yet." 

"  It  is  the  utilising  of  a  great  natnpil 
force.  That  is  what  all  science  is  try- 
ing to  do  now ;  and  here  is  one  of  the 
mightiest  forces  in  nature  of  which 
nothing  is  made,  unless  it  be  that  a 
few  barges  get  Hoated  up  and  down  our 
rivers.  Do  you  see  T  The  great  maaa 
of  tidal  force,  absolutely  irresistible  in 
its  strength,  punctual  as  the  clock 
itself,  always  to  be  calculated  on,  why 
should  this  great  natural  engine  remain 
unused  1 " 

"  But  then,  uncle,"  said  a  certain 
yonng  lady,  "if  yon  made  the  tide 
drive  machinery  at  one  time  of  tha 
day,  you  would  have  to  turn  the  house 
round  to  let  it  drive  it  again  as  it  was 
going  back." 

"  Child,  child  !  "  eaid  the  inventor, 
peevishly,  "  why  do  you  tack  on  theee 
petty  details  to  my  grand  conception  t 
It  is  the  idea  I  want  to  sell;  other 
people  can  ase  it  Now,  will  the 
'lovemment  grant  me  a  patent  1 " 

"  Certainly,"  said  Violet. 

"  What  royalty  on  all  work  execnted 
by  utilising  the  tidal  currents  1 " 

"A  million  per  cent" 

"  How  mnch  will  that  biing  int 

"  Three  milliona  a  minnte  !  " 

"  Ah,"  eaid  he,  sinking  back  with 
sigb,  "  we  have  then  reached  the 
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at  last.  Bayswnter,  wc  approach  you. 
Shall  the  brougham  he  bottle-green  or 
coifee-colnured  1 " 

"  A  brougham  !  "  cried  Violet ;  "  no 
— a  barge  of  white  and  gold,  with 
crimsoQ  satin  sails,  and  oars  of  hronnt, 
towed    by  a    company    of    anow-white 
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"  Or  mergansers " 

"  And  floating  through  the  canals  of 
claret  which  we  shall  set  flowing  in  the 
streets.  Then  tbo  Lord  Mayor  and  the 
Corporation  will  come  to  meet  yon,  and 
yon  will  get  the  freedom  of  the  city 
presented  in  a  gold  snuff-box.  As  for 
Bnckingham  Palace — well,  a  baronetcy 
wonld  be  a  nice  thing." 

"  A  baronetcy  !  Three  millions  a 
year  and  only  a  baronet !  By  the 
monnments  of  Westminster  Abbey,  I 
will  become  a  dote  and  an  archbishop 
rolled  into  one,  and  have  the  right  of 
Bending  fifteen  people  a  day  to  be  he- 
headed  at  the  Tower." 

"  Oh,  not  that,  uncle  I " 

"  And  why  not  I " 

*'  Because  there  wouldn't  be  any  puh- 
liflhera  at  the  end  of  the  year  " 

"And  here  we  are  at  Black  Gang 
Chine ! " 

Tiolet  wontd  not  go  down.  She 
positively  refused  to  go  down.  She 
called  the  place  Black  Gang  Sham, 
and  hoped  they  were  pouring  enough 
water  down  the  kitchen-pipe  of  the 
hotel  to  make  a  foaming  cataract.  But 
she  begged  Mrs.  Warrener  and  Amy, 
who  had  not  seen  the  place,  to  go 
down,  while  she  remained  in  the  car- 
riage with  Mr.  Drummond,  So  these 
two  disappeared  into  the  bazaar. 

"  Yon  are  not  really  going  to  Scot- 
land, are  you?"  she  said,  ^mply,  her 
head  cast  down. 

"I  have  been  thinking  of  it,"  he 
answered  ;  "why  not!" 

"  The  air  here  is  very  sweet  and 
soft,"  she  said,  in  a  hesitating  way ; 
"  of  couree,  I  know  the  climate  on  the 
west  coast  of  Scotland  is  very  mild, 
and  you  would  get  the  mountain  air 
as  well  as  the  sea  air ;  but  don't  you 
think  the  storms,  the  gales  that  blow 

fi  spring " 

"  said  he,  clieerfully,  "I  shall 


never  be  pulled  together  till  I  get  npi 
to  the  north,  I  know  that.  I  may 
have  to  remain  here  till  I  get  stronger, 
hut  hy  and  by  I  hope  wa  shall  all  go 
np  to  Scotland  together,  and  that  long 
before  the  ahooting  begins." 

"  I— I  am  afraid,"  said  she,  "  that  I 
shall  not  be  of  the  party." 

"  You  1  Not  you  1 "  he  cried  ;  "  yon 
are  not  going  to  leave  us,  Violet,  just 
after  we  have  found  youl  '' 

He  took  her  hand,  hut  she  still 
averted  her  eyes. 

"1  half  promised,"  she  said,  '-to 
spend  some  time  with  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Dowse.  They  are  very  lonely.  They 
think  they  have  a  claim  on  me,  and 
they  have  been  very  kind." 

"  You  are  not  going  to  Mr.  and  Mra. 
l)owae,  Violet,"  said  he,  promptly.  "  I 
pity  the  poor  people,  but  we  have  a 
prior  claim  on  you,  and  we  mean  to 
Insist  on  it.  What,  just  after  all  this 
grief  of  separation,  you  would  go  away 
from  us  again  1  No,  no  !  I  tell  you, 
Violet,  we  shall  never  find  you  your 
real  self  until  you  have  bei-a  braced  up 
by  the  sea-breezes.  I  mean  the  real 
sea-breeKes,  You  want  a  scamper 
among  the  heather,  I  can  see  thatj 
for  I  have  been  watching  you  of  ' 
and  you  are  not  up  to  the  right  . 
The  sooner  we  all  go  the  better, 
you  unrloratand  that?" 

He  had  been  talking  li;!htly  and 
cheerfully,  not  caring  who  overheard. 
She,  on  the  other  hand,  was  anxious 
and  embarrassed,  not  daring  to  utter 
what  was  on  her  mind.      At  last  she 

"  Will  you  get  down  for  a  minute  or 
two,  and  walk  along  the  road  I  It  la 
very  sheltered  here,   and  the    sun  ji 
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He  did  so,  and  she  took  his 
and  they  walked  away  apart  in  ths' 
eunliglit  and  silence.  When  they  had 
gone  some  distance  she  stopped  and 
said,  in  a  low  and  carCest  voice — 

"  Don't  you  know  why  I  cannot  go 
to  the  Highlands  with  you  1  It  would' 
kill  me.  How  could  I  go  back  to  " 
those  places  1 " 

"I    understand   that    well    enoi 
Violet,"  said  he,  gently,  "  hut  don't 
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think  yon  ought  to  ro  for  tbe  very  pijr- 
pose  of  conqneriog  that  feeling '(  There 
is  aothisg  in  that  part  of  the  country 
to  inspire  you  with  dread.  You  would 
see  it  all  again  in  its  accustomed  light" 

She  shook  her  head. 

"  Very  well,  then,"  aaid  he,  for  he 
wae  determined  not  to  let  the^e  gloomy 
impressions  of  tbe  gitl  overcome  him ; 
"  if  not  there,  somewhere  else.  We  are 
not  tied  to  Castle  Bandbox.  There  is 
plenty  of  space  about  the  West  High- 
lands, or  about  the  Central  Highlands 
for  the  matter  of  that.  Shall  we  try  to 
get  some  lodging  in  an  inn  or  farmhouse 
abont  the  Moor  of  ItannochT  "  \t  will 
vou  try  the  islands — Jura,  or  Islay,  or 
MaUf 

She  did  not  answer  j  she  seemed  to 
be  in  a  dream. 
I  "Shall  I  tell  yon,  Violet,"  he  con- 

tiiiiiad,  gravely  and  gently,  "why  I  want 
yon  to  come  with  ns }  I  am  anjtious 
that  you  and  I  should  be  together  as 
long — as  long  as  that  is  possible.  <!>ue 
never  knows  what  may  happen,  and 
lately — well,  we  need  not  speak  of  it, 
bnt  I  don't  wish  us  to  be  parted, 
Violet." 

She  hurst  into  a  violent  fit  of  crying 

I  and  sobbing.  .She  had  been  struggling 
bravely  to  repress  this  gathering  emo- 
tioR ;  bnt  his  direct  reference  to  the 
Tery  tbonght  that  was  overshadowing 
her  mind  was  too  much  for  her.  And 
along  with  this  wild  grief  came  as  keeu 
remorse,  for  was  this  the  conduct  re- 
qnired  of  an  attendant  upon  an  invalid  ] 

■  "  Yon  most  forgive  me,"  she  sobbed. 
I      "I  don't  know  what  it  is — I  have  been 

■  reiy  nervona  of  late — and — and^ — — " 
I  "There    is    nothing    to    cry   about, 
I        Violet,"  said  he,  genSy;  "what  is  to 

be,  is  to  be ;  you  have  not  lost  your  old 
courage  !  Only  letns  be  together  while 
we  can." 

"  Oh,  my  love,  my  love  ! "  she  sud- 
denly cried,  taking  his  hand  in  both  of 
ihers,  and  looking  np  to  him  with  her 
piteous,  tear-dtmmed  eyes,  "we  will 
always  be  together!  What  is  it  ihat 
yoQ  eayl — what  is  it  that  yon  meant 
Not  ^at  you  are  going  away  without 
k  mel  I  have  coorage  for  anything  but 
L       that.     It  does  not  matter  what  comes, 


only  that  T  must  go  with 
together  I " 

"  Hush,  hush,  Violet,"  said  he,  sooth- 
ingly, for  lie  saw  that  the  girl  was  really 
beside  herself  with  grief  and  apprehen- 
sion. "  Come,  this  is  not  like  the  brave 
Violet  of  old,  I  thought  there  was 
nothing  in  all  the  world  you  were  afraid 
to  face.     Look  np,  now." 

She  released  his  hand,  and  a  strange 
expression  came  over  her  face.  That 
wild  outburst  had  been  an  involuntary 
confession ;  now  a  great  fear  and  shame 
tilled  her  heart  that  she  should  have 
been  betrayed  into  it,  and  in  a  despair- 
ing, pathetic  fashion  she  tried  to  explain 
away  her  words. 

"  We  shall  be  together,  shall  we  noti" 
she  s^d,  with  an  affected  cheerfulness, 
though  she  was  still  crying  gently.  "It 
does  not  matter  what  part  of  the  High- 
lands you  go  to^ — I  will  go  with  you.  I 
must  write  and  explain  to  Mrs.  Dowse. 
It  would  he  a  pity  that  we  should  sepa- 
rate so  soon,  after  that  long  time,  would 
it  not  %  And  then  the  bridk  air  of  the 
hills,  and  of  the  yachting,  will  be  better 
for  yon  than  the  hot  summer  here,  won't 
it  ?  And  I  am  sure  you  will  get  very 
well  there ;  that  is  just  the  place  for 
you  to  get  strong ;  and  when  the  time 
for  the  shooting  comes,  we  slmll  all  go 
out,  as  we  used  to  do,  to  see  you  miss- 
ing every  bird  that  geia  up." 

She  tried  to  smile,  but  did  not  succeed 
very  well, 

"And  really  it  does  not  mailer  to  me 
so  very  much  what  part  wc  go  to,  for, 
as  you  say,  one  ought  to  conquer  theee 
feelings,  and  if  yon  prefer  Castle  Band- 
box, I  will  go  there,  too— that  is.  I  shall 
be  very  proud  to  go  if  I  am  not  in  the 
way.  And  you  know  I  am  the  only 
one  who  can  make  cartridges  for  yoiL" 

"  I  don't  think  I  shall  trouble  the 
cartridges  very  much,"  said  be,  glad  to 
think  she  was  becoming  more  cheerful. 

"Indeed,"  she  continued,  "I  don't 
know  what  would  have  become  of  your 
gun  if  I  had  not  looked  after  it.  for  yoa 
only  half  cleaned  it,  and  old  Peter  would 
not  touch  it,  and  the  way  the  sea  air 
rusted  the  barrels  was  quite  rcraaikablp. 
Will  you  have  No.  3  or  No.  4  shot 
year  for  the  sea  birds  1 " 
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"  Well,"  he  answered,  gravely,  "yon 
see  we  sliall  have  no  yacht  this  year,  and 
probably  no  chances  of  wild  duck  at  all ; 
and  it  would  scarcely  be  worth  while  to 
mEtke  cartridgee  merely  to  ftre  away  at 
these  harmlesa  and  ueoless  sea  pyota  and 
things  of  that  sort." 

"  Oh,  bnt  my  papa  conld  easily  get 
US  a  yacht,"  abe  said,  promptly  ;  "  he 
would  be  delighted— I  know  he  would 
be  delighted.  And  I  have  been  told 
you  can  get  a  small  yacht  for  about  40^. 
a  month,  crew  and  everything  included, 
and  what  is  that  I  Indeed,  I  think  it  is 
quite  necessary  you  should  have  a  yacht." 

"  Forty  pounds,"  said  he,  "  I  think 
we  could  manage  that.  But  then  we 
should  deduct  something  from  tlie  wages 
of  the  crew  on  the  strength  of  our  taking 
out  own  cook  withua.  Do  you  remem- 
ber that  cook  1  She  had  a  wonderful 
trick  of  making  apricot-jam  puddings  ; 
how  the  dickens  she  managed  to  get  so 
much  jam  crammed  in  I  never  could 
make  out  She  was  just  about  as  good 
at  that  as  at  making  cartridges.  Bid 
you  ever  hear  of  that  cook?" 

By  tbia  time  they  bad  walked  gently 
back  to  the  carriage,  and  now  Mrs. 
Warrener  and  her  daughter  made  their 
appearance.  The  elder  woman  noticed 
something  strange  about  Violet's  expres- 
sion, but  she  did  not  speak  of  it,  for 
suidy  the  girl  was  happy  enough !  She 
was,  indeed,  quite  merry.  She  told 
Mrs.  Warrener  she  waa  ready  to  go  with 
them  to  the  Highlands  whenever  they 
cboae.  She  proposed  that  this  time  tbey 
should  go  up  the  Caledonian  Canal,  and 
go  down  by  Loch  Maree,  and  then  go 
out  and  visit  the  western  isles.  She 
said  the  sooner  they  went  the  better ; 
tbey  would  get  all  the  beautifnl  summer 
of  the  north ;  it  waa  only  the  autumn 
tourists  who  complained  of  the  rain  of 
the  Highlands. 

"  But  we  had  little  Tain  last  autumn," 
said  Mrs.  Warrener. 

"Oh,  very  little  indeed,"  said  Violet, 
quite  brightly  ;  "we  had  charming 
weather  all  through.  I  never  enjoyed 
myself  anywhere  so  much.  I  think  the 
sooner  jour  brother  gets  np  to  the 
Highlands  the  better  ;  it  will  do  him  a 
world  of  good." 
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So  the  long,  silent,  sunlit  days  pasaed,' 
and  it  seemed  to  the  three  patient 
watchers  that  the  object  of  their  care 
was  slowly  recovering  health  and 
atrength,  Bat  if  they  wore  all  willing 
and  eager  to  wait  on  him,  it  was  Violet 
who  waa  his  constant  companion  and 
friend,  his  devoted  attendant,  his  hum- 
ble scholar.  Sometimes  when  Mrs. 
Warrener'e  heart  grew  eore  within  her 
to  think  of  the  wrong  that  bad  been 
wrought  in  the  past,  the  tender  little 
woman  tried  to  solace  herself  somewhat 
by  regarding  these  two  as  they  now  sate 
together — he  the  whimsical,  affection- 
ate, playfijl,  and  kindly  master,  she  the 
meek  pupil  and  disciple,  forgetting  all 
the  proud  dignity  of  her  maidenhood, 
her  fire,  and  audacity,  and  independ- 
ence, in  the  humility  and  self-Burrender 
of  her  love.  Surely,  she  thought,  this 
time  was  making  up  for  much  of  the 
past.  And  if  all  went  well  now,  what 
had  they  to  look  forward  to  but  a  still 
closer  companionship,  in  which  the 
proud,  and  loyal,  and  fearless  girl  would 
become  the  tender  and  obedient  wife  1 
There  was  no  jealousy  in  the  nature 
this  woman.  She  would  have  lang* 
with  joy  if  she  could  have  heard  t 
marriage  bells. 

And  Violet,  too,  when  I 
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the  brighter  look  of  his  face,  and  the 
growing  courage  and  careleasnosa  of  his 
habits,  then  indeed  the  world  became  a 
heantiful  world  to  her,  and  she  was 
almost  inelined  to  fall  in  lovo  with  those 
whirling  and  gleaming  southom  seas. 

It  was  in  the  black  night  time,  when 
an  the  hoQsehoId  hut  herself  were 
asleep,  that  ahe  paid  the  penalty  of 
these  transient  joys.  Hannted  by  the 
one  terrible  fear,  ahe  caald  gain  no 
wot ;  it  was  in  vain  that  she  tried  to 
reaaon  with  herBelf;  her  imagination 
was  like  soma  hideoos  tiend  continually 
whispering  to  her  ear.  Then  she  had 
no  friend  with  whom  to  share  those 
terrible  doubts ;  she  dared  not  mention 
them  to  any  human  soul  Why  ehould 
aho  disturb  the  gentle  confidence  of  hia 
sister  and  her  daughter  1  She  could  not 
make  them  miserable  merely  to  lift 
&om  her  own  mind  a  portion  of  its 
anxiety.  She  could  only  lie  awake, 
night  after  night,  and  rack  her  brain 
with  a  thousand  gloomy  forebodings. 
She  recalled  certain  phrases  he  had 
used  in  moments  of  pathetic  confidence. 
She  recalled  the  quick  look  of  pain  with 
which  be  sometimes  paused  in  the 
middle  of  his  speech,  the  almost  invol- 
nntary  raising  of  the  hand  to  tbo  region 
of  the  heart,  tbe  passing  pallor  of  the 
&CB.  Had  they  seen  none  of  those 
things  1  Had  they  no  wild,  despairing 
thoughts  about  them  I  Was  it  possible 
they  could  go  peacefully  to  sleep  with 
this  dread  thing  hanging  over  them, 
with  a  chance  of  awaking  to  a  day  of 
bitter  anguish  and  wild  heart-broken 
fcrewell  I  This  cruel  anxiety,  kept  all 
to  hereelf,  was  killing  the  giil.  She 
grew  restless  and  feverish ;  suuietinies 
she  sate  up  half  the  nightat  the  window 
listening  to  the  moaning  of  tbe  dark  sea 
outsit  ;  she  became  languid  during  the 
day,  pale,  and  dittraite.  But  it  was  not 
to  last  long. 

One  evening  these  two  were  together 
in  the  small  parlour,  he  lying  down,  she 
sitting  near  bim  with  a  book  in  her 
hand.  The  French  windows  were 
open;  they  could  hear  Mrs.  Warrener 
and  her  daughter  talking  in  the  garden. 
And,  strangely  enough,  the  sick  man's 
thoaghte  were  once  more  turned  to  the 
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far  Highlands,  and  to  their  life  amoi  _ 
the  hills,  and  the  pleasant  merry-making 
on  board  the  Sea-Pyol. 

"  The  air  of  this  place  Joes  not  agree 
with  you  at  all,  Violet,"  he  was  saying. 
"  You  are  not  looking  nearly  so  well  as 
you  did  when  we  came  down.  Ton 
are  the  only  one  who  has  not  benefited 
by  the  change.  Now  that  won't  do  ; 
we  cannot  have  a  succeasion  of  invalids 
— a  Greek  frieze  of  patienta,  oil  carry- 
ing phials  of  medicine.  We  must  get 
off  to  the  Highlands  at  once.  What 
do  you  say — a  fortnight  hence  1 " 

She  knelt  down  beside  him,  and  took 
bis  hand,  and  said  in  a  low  voice — 

"  Do  not  be  angty  with  me — it  i^ 
very  unreasonable,  I  know — but  I  hara 
a  strange  dread  of  tbe  Highlands.  F 
have  dreamt  so  often  lately  of  being  up 
there— and  of  being  swept  away  on  a 
dark  sea — in  the  middle  of  the  night," 

Site  shuddered.  He  put  his  hand 
gently  on  her  head. 

"  There  is  no  wonder  you  should 
dream  of  that,"  he  said  with  a  smile, 
"That  is  only  part  of  tbe  story  which 
you  made  us  ail  believe.  But  we  have 
got  a  brighter  finish  for  it  now.  You 
have  not  been  overwhelmed  in  that 
dark  flood  yet-  ■  --" 

He  paused. 

"  Violet ! — my  love  !  "  he  suddt 
cried. 

He  let  go  her  hand,  and  made  a 
grasp  at  his  left  breast ;  his  face  _ 
white  with  pain.     What  made  her 
siinclively  throw  her  arms  round  him^] 
with  terror  in  her  eyes  1 

"  Violet ! — what  is  this  1 — kiss  me  1 " 

It  was  but  one  second  after  that  that 
a  piercing  shriek  rang  through  the  place. 
The  gitl  had  sprung  up  like  a  deer  shot 
through  the  heart ;  her  eyes  dilated,  her 
face  wild  and  pale,  M:s,  Warrener 
came  running  in ;  but  paused,  and 
almost  retreated  in  fear  from  the  awM 
spectacle  before  her;  for  the  girl  atill 
held  tbe  dead  man's  hand,  and  she  was 
laughing  merrily.  The  dark  sea  that 
she  had  dreaded  had  overtaken  her  at 
last. 


But  one  more  acene^ — months  aftal^  J 
wards.     It    is    the    breakfast-room  iDM 
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lifadcap  Violet. 


Lady  North'B  house  in  Euston  Siiuare ; 
and  Anatolia  is  Bitting  there  alone,  The 
door  opens,  and  a  tall  young  girl,  dressed 
in  B.  wliite  morning  costume  coniea 
ailently  in ;  thero  is  a  strange  and 
piteous  look  of  trouble  in  her  dark 
eyes.  Anatolia  goes  over  to  her,  and 
takes  her  hand  very  tenderly,  and  leads 
her  to  the  eaay-chair  she  bad  herself 
just  quilted. 

"  There  is  not  any  letter  yet  1 "  she 
asks,  having  looked  all  round  the  table 
with  a  sad  and  wearied  air, 

"  No,  dear,  not  yet,"  says  Anatolia, 
who,  nnlovely  though  she  may  be,  has 
a  sympathetic  heart ;  and  her  lip  trem- 
bles as  she  speaks.  "  You  must  be 
patient,  Violet." 

"  It  is  another  momiog  gone,  and 
there  is  no  letter,  and  I  cannot  under- 
stand it,''  says  the  );irl,  apparently  to 
bereelf,  and  then  she  begins  to  cry 
silently,  vhile  her  half-sister  goes  to 
her,  and  puts  her  arm  round  her  neck, 
and  tries  to  soothe  her. 

Lady  North  comes  into  the  room. 
Some  changes  have  happened  within 
these  few  months  ;  it  is  "  Mother  "  and 
"  My  child  "  now  between  the  enemies 
of  yore.  And  as  she  bids  Violet  good- 
morning,  and  gently  kisses  her,  the  girl 
renews  hT  complaint. 

"  Mother,  why  do  they  keep  back  his 
letter )  I  know  he  mnet  have  written 
to  me  long  ago ;  and  I  cannot  go  to 
,  him  until  1  get  the  letter  !  and  he  will 
wonder  why  I  am  not  coming.  Jlorn- 
ing  after  morning  1  listen  for  the  post- 
man— I  can  bear  him  in  the  street — 
from  house  to  house— and  they  all  get 
their  letters,  but  I  don't  get  this  one 
that  is  worth  all  the  worJd  to  me.  And 
I  never  neglected  anything  that  he  said 
— snd  1  was  alnays  very  obedient  t" 
him — and  he  will  wonder  now  that  I 
don't  go  to  him,  and  perhaps  he  will 
think  that  I  am  among  my  other  friends 
now  and  have  forgoUeu— No,  he  will 
not  think  that.     I  have  not  forgotten," 

"My  child,  you  muBt  not  vex  your- 

'"'   eaja  Lady   North   with   all  tha 
which  she  is  rapable — 


and  Anatolia  is  hitterly  crying  nil  the 
while.  "  It  will  be  all  right.  And  yon 
mnet  not  look  ead  to4ay  ;  for  you  know 
Mrs.  "Warrener  and  your  friend  Amy 
are  coming  to  see  you " 

She  does  not  seem  to  pay  much  beedi 

"Shall  we  go  for  the  flowers  to-day  !" 
she  asks,  with  hor  dark  wet  eyes  raised 
for  the  first  time. 

"  My  dailinfr,  this  is  not  the  day  we 
go  for  the  flowers  ;  that  is  to-morrow." 

"  And  what  is  the  use  of  it  1 "  she 
sfiya,  letting  her  head  sink  sadly  again. 
"  Every  time  I  go  over  to  Nunhead  I 
listen— all  by  myself — and  I  know  ha 
is  not  there  at  all.  The  flowers  look 
pretty,  because  his  name  is  over  them  ; 
but  lie  is  not  there  at  ail — he  ia  far 
away — and  he  was  to  send  me  a  message 
—  and  every  day  I  wait  for  it— and  they 
keep  the  letter  back.  Klothi 
inv  dresses  ready  1 " 

"•'  Yes,  Violet." 

"  You  are  quite  sure  1 " 

"They  are  all  ready,  Violet;  doat- 
trouble  about  that." 

"It  is  the  white  sa^n  one  he  wiS; 
like  the  beat ;  and  he  will  be  pli 
that  I  am  not  in  black  like  the  othi 
Mother,  Mrs.  "Warrener  and  Amy 
cannot  mean  to  come  to  the  w( 
in  black  1 " 

"  Surely  not,  Violet !  But  come,  di 
to  your  breakfast." 

She  took  her  place  quite  calmly  art 
humbly  ;  but  her  mind  was  still  wan- 
dering towards  that  picture. 

"  1  hope  they  will  strew  the  church- 
yard with  flowers  as  we  pass  through 
it — not  for  me,  but  for  him,  for  he  will 
bo  pleased  with  that ;  and  there  ia  more 
than  all  that  is  in  the  Prayer-book  that 
I  will  promise  to  be  to  him,  wheu  WB 
two  are  kneeling  together.  You 
quite  sure,  mother,  that  everything 
ready  ]  " 

"  Everything,  my  darling." 
"And  you  thbk  the  message 
bim  will  come  soon  now  I  " 

"  I  think  it  will  come  soon 
Violet,"  was   the   answer,  given  with 
trembling  lips. 


that 
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TiiB  Life  of  Lord  Shdhumt,  by  Lord 
EdmoBd  FiUmaurice,  of  nhich  the  con- 
oluding  volume  has  just  made  its  appear- 
ance, has  brought  the  latter  eud  of  the 
eighteenth  century  eo  prominentia  before 
the  public  that  no  apology  is  txecesnaiy 
for  ofiering  a  alight  sketch  of  one  of  Lord 
Shelbume'a  greataat  friends — Colonel 
KaiTij,  Li  Ixaming  the  following  article 
n3Ui;h  of  the  mateii&l  has  uecesaaiily 
been  drawn  from  the  same  sources  with 
those  of  Ijord  Shelbunie'a  Life.  Tlie 
GraiviiU  CorTfSpondeiice,  the  Bedfard 
Corrtipondence,  the  Chatltaw  Cm-re- 
tpondture,  Walpole's  worka,  the  Life  of 
Lord  RocHngham,  Bancroft's  llistori/  uf 
A  vatriea,  the  Parliamentary  Debates, 
and  numerous  other  books  and  pauk- 
pbleta  bearing  upon  the  history  of  the 
time  have  been  consult^  The  pas- 
Mges  relating  to  the  communications 
which  paaaed  between  I'itt  and  But« 
an)  taken  from  the  unpublished  MS. 
of  Sir  Gilbert  Clliot,  who  wn^  on  a 
confidential  footing  with  both  Pitt  and 
Bat«.  What  occurred  on  these  occa- 
alciiw  curioDsiy  evinces  bow  little  Cute's 
piofeesious  were  to  be  relied  on.  We 
may  now  torn  to  our  natmtive. 

Isaac  Barre  was  born  in  Dublin  in 
1726.  nia  father,  Peter  Itarru,  and  bis 
mother.  Miss  Itaboteau,  were  both  natives 
ot  the  district  of  Bocbelle,  and  both  hail 
fled  before  that  tempest  of  persecution 
which  iu  IG85  completed  the  anniiiila< 
tion  of  French  Froteatantisoi.  When 
the  Edict  of  Nantes  was  revoked,  when 
fertile  diatricts  and  populous  towns  were 
converted  into  deserts,  when  oppressions 
ei^ncdly  cmel  with  and  much  less  defen- 
sible than  those  of  Xitelmann  or  Tor- 
i|aemada  had  tamed  I^an^uedoc  into  a 
TTWle,  and  had  driven  its  wretched  in- 
babiiaots  to  lind  a  friendly  shelter  in 
tl*e  cavea  of  the  Pyrenees  or  the  thickets 
of  the  Ardennes,  they,  with  many  of 
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tbeir     unfortunate     countrymen, 
retui^e  in  Irelanii. 

The  escape  of  Miss  Itaboteau  was  not 
wade  without  difficulty.  Heavy  penal- 
ties were  placed  upon  emigration.  Ships 
of  war  guarded  the  coast.  Troops  pa- 
trolled the  frontier,  and  chains  and  the 
galleys  were  reserved  for  the  fugitive. 
Miss  Baboteau,  in  her  home  uea  t  Rochelle, 
was  offered  the  alternative  of  marrying 
a  Catholic  gentleman  for  whom  she  did 
not  care,  or  of  life-long  devotion  to  a 
religion  which  she  detested.  There  was 
only  one  means  of  escape.  Hor  uncle,  J 
who  had  some  time  before  settled  in  Dub>l 
lin  as  a  merchant,  was  in  the  habit  of' 
paying  occasional  trading  visits  in  bia 
own  vessel  to  E<)oheUe.  His  niece  in- 
formed him  of  her  miserable  plight,  and 
implored  hie  assistance.  He  concealed 
her  in  Bocbelle  till  the  time  for  em- 
barkation drew  nigh,  and  then,  placing 
her  in  an  empty  cask,  tronspoited  her 
on  board  bis  ship.  In  Dnblin,  whither 
he  carried  her,  she  married  Peter  Barre, 
Little  is  known  of  the  early  life  of 
the  Barr^s.  From  the  nature  of  their 
exile  it  is  probable  they  were  poor.  It 
is  stated  that  through  the  patronage 
of  the  Bishop  of  Clogber,  whose  child 
Mrs.  Barre  had  nursed,  they  were  eslab- 
lished  in  a  small  grocer's  shop ;  but 
this  account  must  be  accepted  with 
reserve,  as  it  was  made  many  years  after- 
wards, when  Barre's  first  appearance  on 
the  political  stage  and  hia  celebrated 
attack  on  Pitt  might  incline  people  to 
exaggerate  his  insignificance  for  tho 
purpose  of  heightening  hia  audacity. 

If  BoniS's  parents  were  poor,  the 
means  were  at  all  events  sufrtcient 
stford  their  sou  a  good  eJucation. 
was  sent  to  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
where  ha  becune  a  scholar,  and  gradu- 
ated in  1 745.  The  bar  was  the  profession 
selected  for  him  by  his  parents,    Gairick, 
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chaimed  with  diapla3-s  of  hia  acting, 
lecommendcd  tbo  st^e,  and  coupled 
tlie  proposition  with  the  liberal  offer  of 
a  thoueand  a  year.  Baire  himaelf  chose 
the  army.  The  war  of  the  Auafcrian  sue- 
cessioa  was'then  raging  on  theContinent. 
As  far  as  the  English  contingent  was  con- 
cerned, it  had  been  carried  on  with  uni- 
formwantof  Buccese.  Diasenaions  in  the 
camp  had  already  threatened  the  exist- 
ence of  the  army.  DiviaiouH  in  the 
cabinet  precluded  any  hope  that  these 
dissenaiona  would  ever  be  entirely  healed. 
But  Barru'e  nature  was  both  ardent  and 
sanguine,  and  he  probably  looked  upon  a 
military  career  as  the  quickest  road  to 
fame.  In  1746  he  received  his  commia- 
eion  as  an  ensign  in  the  32nd  regiment, 
then  stationed  in  Flanders. 

The  profession  which  Bam^-  thus  em- 
braced, and  of  which  ho  was  destined  for 
many  years  to  remain  an  active  but  un- 
diatinguiahed  member,  was,  daring  the 
middle  of  the  last  century,  at  ite  worst 
period.  Political  corruption  bad  sapped 
every  branch  and  every  rani  of  the  ser- 
vice. Commiaaions,  promotions,  favours, 
were  placed  in  one  great  mart,  and  sold 
to  the  higlieat  political  bidder.  The  dis- 
cipline of  the  army  was  sacrificed  to  the 
discipline  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
For  a  young  man  like  Barr4,  without 
means  and  without  connections,  to  enter 
the  army  was  simply  to  doom  himself  to 
years  of  mortification  and  disappoint- 

The  internal  condition  of  the  army  was 
no  better  than  its  administration.  Boitl-, 
like  Wolfe,  mnat  often  have  abhorred  the 
society  into  which  he  was  cast.  To  the 
favoured  few  indeed  many  rewards  were 
offered.  There  were  perquisitea  the  very 
names  of  which  are  now  almost  forgotten. 
There  was  nearly  complete  immunity 
from  eervica  Many  officers  spent  more 
time  at  Banelagh  than  they  did  with 
their  regiments.  But  to  Bam,  and  men 
like  Barri^,  who  had  no  favours  to  receive, 
the  army  presented  a  very  different  as- 
pect. They  had  no  society  but  that  of 
their  brother  officers  ;  no  reward  but  in 
the  efficiency  of  their  regiments.  There 
was  little  in  the  officer  of  that  day  to 
recommend  him.     Ue  was  badly  edu- 


cated, very  often  profligate.  He  was 
batt  of  satirists.  Sometimes  he  was  a 
schoolboy,  who  staggered  under  the 
weight  of  his  cockade,  sometimes  a 
shopman,  attempting  a  military  bluster. 
As  for  the  discipline  of  the  men,  nothing 
could  be  worse.  In  the  March  of  the 
Guards  to  FincWey,  Hogarth  has  pre- 
sented to  us  the  wildest  scene  of  con- 
fusion and  licentiousness. 

To  a  young  and  aspiring  man  like  Baire 
the  first  charms  of  such  a  profession  must 
soon  Lave  yielded  to  a  bitter  sense  of 
mortification.  Crushed  by  the  wealth  of 
moro  fortunate  comrades,  with  neither 
iniluencD  to  command  favour  nor  means 
to  purchase  it,  his  future  prospect-a  must 
have  appeared  most  disheartening.  It  is 
true  that  many  of  the  statesmen  of  that 
and  of  a  later  time — Henry  Pelham, 
Conway,  Shelburne,  the  great  Pitt  him- 
aelf— were,  or  had  been,  soldiers,  but 
these  men  were  all  favoured  by  political 
connection,  and  of  political  connection 
Barri^  was  entirely  deatitute. 

After  protracted  negotiations  the  war 
was  concluded  in  1748  by  the  peace  of 
Aix-la-Chapelle,  and  with  it  disappeared 
Barre's  chance  of  snatching  fame  from 
any  fortunate  exploit.  For  nine  years 
we  now  lose  sight  of  him.  We  know 
that  he  spent  part  of  that  time  with  his 
regiment  in  Scotland  and  at  Gibraltar, 
but  of  his  manner  of  life  we  ore  entirely 
ignorant.  Walpole  osaerta  that  he  em- 
ployed the  intervals  of  duty  in  assiduous 
study,  and  it  is  likely  enough  that  this 
was  the  case,  as  no  man  could  have  ac- 
quired such  a  mastery  of  speaking,  unless 
he  had  studied  literature  careftJly,  and 
cultivated  the  art  of  composition.  It  is 
not  till  1757  that,  as  a  volunteer  in 
Wolfe's  regiment,  on  the  expedition 
agiiinst  Rochefort,  he  again  comes  pro- 
minently before  the  eye. 

The  years  which  followed  the  peace  of 
Aix-la-Chapelle  supplied  many  proofs 
that  it  woiUd  not  endure.  British  India 
was  attacked  by  Dupleix.  The  American 
colonies  were  threatened  by  M.  la  Jon- 
qaiire.  Large  forces  of  soldiers  and 
sailors  were  collected  by  the  French 
government.  England  regarded  these 
signs  with  alarm.     Inl754PelhBmdi 
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I^OwcaatJe  excluded  Pitt  hom  the  ad- 
ministration. War  with  France  broke 
out  Alaim  became  converted  into  a. 
paziic.  The  people  trusted  Pitt  as  nmcb 
as  ibey  diatnuted  Newcastle.  They  de- 
tenained  to  support  Pitt.  The  history 
of  the  abort  but  violent  struggle  which 
enaaed  is  well  known ;  how  the  king 
wavered,  how  Newcastle  cringed,  how 
Pitt,  at  first  inexorable,  at  length  bent, 
and  how  Fos,  omitting  to  calculate 
wbftit  had  hardly  before  entered  into  the 
calculations  of  a  minister,  the  power 
of  public  opinion,  sank  into  a  humble 
placauan. 

Pitt  was  the  man  who  personified  this 
revolution  in  popular  power.  The  hope, 
thefbrce,  and  the  enterprise  of  the  nation 
looked  to  him  for  support,  Pitt,  and  only 
Pitt,  could  save  the  ooimtry  from  what, 
to  a  people  conscious  of  its  own  strength 
Uid  ite  own  resources,  must  have  seemed 
a  living  death.  While  Newcastle  was 
iiiiiiist«r  tlie  most  heroic  efforts  could  be 
attended  but  by  greater  failure  ;  white 
hia  placemen  filled  the  offices  the  most 
lavish  granta  would  but  accumulate  their 
illicit  treasure.  The  i-oice  of  virtue, 
which  Pitt  alone  hod  raised,  ami  which 
died  without  on  echo  on  the  level  wilder- 
oses  of  official  corruption,  had  found  an 
answer  in  the  hearts  of  the  people.  In 
June,  IT57,  he  became  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  prime  minister. 

Pitt  at  once  proceeded  to  take  vigorous 
measures  against  France.  First  of  all  he 
Qiganiaed  an  expedition  against  Koche- 
fort  Asbaa  alreadybeenaoid,  Barre  woB 
attached  to  it  in  the  capacity  of  a  voliui' 
tear.  The  expedition  terminated  in- 
glorioualy;  but  it  marks  the  turning 
paint  in  Eaire's  life.  The  two  men  who 
did  more  for  him  than  anybody  else  in 
the  world  were  attached  to  the  same 
regiment.  Wolfe  rescued  him  from  ob- 
■cority  after  he  had  lingered  a  aubaltem. 
ftir  eleven  years.  Shelbume  in  after 
life  brought  him  into  parliament,  and 
became  hia  patron  and  &iend. 

Wolfa  was  the  only  oflicer  whose 
conduct  at  Kochefort  had  made  him 
coturpicoona,     Pitt,  with  hia  wonderful 

'  *it  into  character,  selected  him  in 
ing  year  to  accompany  General 


Amherst  a&  brigadier  in  the  expedition 
against  Cape  Breton.  By  the  iufiuenca 
of  Wolfe,  BartO  was  alao  appointed  to 
the  same  expedition  as  major  of  brigade, 
though  Wolfe  himself  states  that  at  that 
time  he  hardly  knew  Barn;  by  sighti  or 
had  spoken  ten  words  to  him.  Early 
in  June  the  English  fleet  appeared  off 
Loutsburg.  Louisburg  was  perhagia  the 
most  important  French  stronghold  in 
America.  It  stood  like  a  senlinel  in 
the  Atlantic  to  guard  the  maritime  road 
to  Canada,  and  was  the  first  and  strongest 
link  of  that  chain  of  fbrtiesses  which 
had  been  destined  to  bind  the  rugged 
shores  of  the  St.  Lawrence  with  the 
sunny  and  fruitful  regions  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, But  the  glory  of  France  in 
America  was  setting,  the  days  of  her 
ambition  were  departed,  and  dreams  of 
conquest  and  empire  had  passed  into 
realities  of  bitterness  and  humiliation. 
A  few  forts,  a  few  towns,  a  few  citadels 
still  acknowledged  her  sovereignty,  bub 
these,  which  had  once  been  the  guar- 
dians of  her  proaperity,  were  now  left 
the  fragments  of  her  decay.  Louisbtirg 
was  doomed.  Nothing  could  save  it; 
neither  the  fogs  which  shrouded  it,  nor 
the  iron  barrier  of  rugged  rocks  which 
encircled  it,  nor  the  wall  of  felled  pine- 
trees  which  hedged  in  the  shore,  and 
through  whose  branches  the  defenders 
poured  a  murderous  fire.  Nature  and 
art  failed  to  afford  it  protection,  and 
Louisbui^  was  compelled  to  capitulate. 

Fortune  had  destined  that  Barr^ 
)^hould  be  a  participator  in  the  final 
subjugation  of  Canada.  The  capture  of 
Louiaburg  was  the  tiiat  step  towards  its 
accomplishment,  the  second  was  the 
attack  upon  Quebec.  In  1759  the  ex- 
pedition under  Wolfe  was  organised. 
Earre'fl  abilities  had  from  the  very  first 
commanded  the  respect  of  Wolfe.  Com- 
mon dangers  and  common  succeeses  had 
probably  won  his  regard.  Barr^  waa 
appointed  to  the  expedition.  The  post 
of  adjutant-general  was  conferred  upon 
him,  with  the  rank  uf  captain  in  the 
army.  In  June  the  lleet  sailed  into 
the  St.  Lawrence  under  French  colour?. 
Great  was  the  exultation  of  the  Cana- 
dians on  beholding  the  friendly  ensign. 
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The  discovery  of  the  deception  over- 
whelmed them  with  grief.  The  whole 
province  was  in  consternation.  The 
zeal  of  religion,  the  fervour  of  patriot- 
iam,  the  ferocity  of  the  eavage,  and  the 
valour  of  a  few  veteran  troops  were 
urayed  under  Montcaliu  to  defend  an 
impregnahle  city.  The  difficultiea  of 
the  Engllah  appeared  insurmountahle. 
The  charts  of  the  St.  Lawrence  were 
imperfect  ;  its  ehoala  intricate  ;  its 
storms  destructive ;  its  rapid  current 
lloated  dotm  fire-ships  on  the  fleet. 
At  length,  when  every  effort  had  bsen 
baffled,  when  the  lines  of  the  enemy 
seemed  impenetrable,  when  Wolfe  in 
hia  despondenisy  had  prepared  the 
government  for  impending  failure, 
triumph  rose  from  the  shadows  of 
disaster.  After  a  lapse  of  more  than 
a  hundred  years  the  memory  of  the 
exploit  is  not  dimmed.  Once  more  we 
behold  the  busy  but  noiseless  emharlc- 
atlon ;  ^ain  we  feel  the  breathless 
etlence  which  reigns  over  the  dark 
liver  ;  Agua  we  see  the  intrepid  ascent 
of  its  lofty  sud  rocky  bank ;  and  we 
again  hear  the  thunder  of  the  volley 
whiuh,  while  it  decided  the  fate  of  the 
battle,  rang  over  the  grave  of  the  French 
empire  in  America. 

The  battle  of  Quebec  was  unibrtunate 
for  Barr6.  A  severe  wound  in  hie  cheek 
injured  hia  sight,  and  the  death  of  Wolfe 
withdrew  (he  protection  of  a  friend  and 
patron.  He  wrote  to  Pitt,  but  Pitt 
seldom  favoured  such  applications  for 
promotion  or  ofBce.  The  answer  was 
unsatisfactory,  and  Bam;  was  once  more 
compelled  to  lean  upon  hie  friends.  Tn 
September,  1760,  Amherst  sent  him 
home  with  despatches  notifying  the 
capture  of  Montreal.  With  his  return 
to  England  commenced  a  new  epoch  in 
hia  life.  Un  the  field  of  Quebec  he  had 
lost  his  gi'eatest  firiend.  With  Pitt's 
reply  hia  hopes  of  promotion  had 
vanished.  He  was  now  to  find  in 
Lord  Fitzmaurice  a  more  powerful 
patron,  and  in  parliament  a  wider 
field  for  his  ambition. 

Walpule  says  that  it  was  the  custom 
ttf  Lord  Fitzmaurice  to  collect  a  knot 
ig  orators  at  his  house,  and  that 


Barr<^,  who  formed  one  of  the  bani,i 
soon  overtopped  the  others.  However 
this  may  he,  Lord  Fitzmaurice,  on  suc- 
ceeding to  his  father,  Lord  Shetburne, 
in  IT61,  nominated  Barr^  to  the  vacant 
family  borough  of  Wycombe, 

When  Barre  took  his  seat  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  the  strong  ministry 
of  Pitt  had  at  length  fallen.  Little 
more  than  a  year  before,  its  unanimity 
and  its  concord  had  appeared  complete. 
The  king  seemed  hale  and  hearty,  and 
everything  portended  a  prolonged  ad- 
ministration. But  fortuns  had  decreed 
that  Pitt's  glory  as  a  minister  should  be 
eclipsed  at  the  moment  of  culmination. 

Machiavelli,  in  tracing  the  history 
of  Florence,  describes  how  happinees 
and  rain  swept  in  wares  over  the  city ; 
how  war  bred  peace,  and  how  repose 
engendered  atrif&  In  the  same  way, 
the  unanimity  of  Pitt's  government 
contained  the  seeds  of  its  own  destruc- 
tion. The  paramount  ascendency  of 
Pitt's  will  could  alone  produce  bad 
mouy ;  and  Pitt's  will,  while  it  ruler- 
de^poticaily,  excited  the  jealousy  and 
the  fear  of  bis  colleagues.  The  first 
stroke  of  misfortune  was  the  death  of 
George  II.,  the  commencement  of 
Pitt's  decline  the  council  held  by 
George  III.  on  the  day  of  his  father's 
decease.  The  council  continued  to  sit 
during  the  whole  day,  and  it  was  not 
till  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening  that 
its  members,  harassed  with  anxiety,  and 
weary  of  conjectures  for  the  future,  were 
permitted  to  adjourn.  Late  as  was  the 
hour,  Bute  at  once  demanded  an  inter- 
view with  Pitt.  A  few  months  before 
he  bad  employed  Eliiot,  then  at  the 
Board  of  Admiralty,  to  eft'ect  an  inlai-, 
view  with  Pitt  for  the  purpose, 
expressed  it,  of  renewing  that  frat 
union  which  had  once  existed  betwf 
them.  To  this  request  Pitt  had,  in 
a  conversation  with  Elliot,  returned  a 
positive,  and  a  not  very  courtooua, 
refusal.  Bute  desired  to  be  at  the  head 
of  the  treasury,  though  in  the  capacity 
of  a  cipher;  Pitt  would  not  listen  to 
such  a  proposal  He  believed  Bute's 
character  to  he  imperious  and  grasping 
he  suspected  him  gf  a  deun  to  medi" 
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with  tbe  war,  and  he  declared  he  would 
permit  not  the  colour,  not  the  shadow 
of  a  change  in  ita  conduct.  If  he  was 
not  to  direct,  he  would  retire  ;  he  would 
not  bo  rid  with  a  check-reia.  He  con- 
dnded  with  the  following  words  : — 
"  By  distrusting  his  friends,  hs  will  be- 
come dependent  on  his  enemiea.  I  will 
mako  way  for  his  greatness  —  I  will 
assist  it— only  I  cannot  make  part 
of  it." 

In  tbe  couTeraation  on  the  evening 
of  the  death  of  George  II,  Bute  re- 
minded Pitt  of  this  former  overture. 
Great  changes  had  occurred,  but  he 
was  Htill,  he  said,  ready  to  stretch  out 
the  band  of  frieodsbip.  He  assured 
him  that  be  had  laid  aside  all  thoaghts 
of  being  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury— 
that  he  meant  to  be  a  private  man  by 
the  side  of  the  king,  and  that  he  ap- 
proved of  the  system  of  tbe  war.  Pitt 
thanked  Bute  for  his  expressions  of 
jriendship,  but  said  be  must  distinguish 
between  a  public  and  a  private  friend- 
ship ;  the  latter  was  a  virtue,  tbe 
former  was  often  faction  and  cabal. 
He  most  remain  completely  independ- 
ent. His  -polilicp,  like  his  reiigion, 
wotdd  admit  of  no  accommodation. 
If  only  the  country  were  saved,  be 
■would  agree  with  Bute  in  wishing  to 
retire.  "The  only  diiference  between 
them,"  he  said,  "  was  that  his  lordship 
would  practise  his  philosophy  in  a 
courts  he  in  a  village,"  So  the  two 
rivals  parted:  Pitt  to  continue  for  a 
little  longer  hia  high  career  of  inflexible 
command — Bute  to  plot,  to  nndermine, 
ftnd  to  divide  the  government. 

The  first  blow  fell  upon  Legge,  the 
Chancellor  of  tbe  Exchetjuer.  Legge 
was  a  gooil  man  of  business.  His 
speeches  were  pointed  and  concise.  He 
ia  described  on  one  occasion  as  the  only 
man  in  the  House  who  seemed  to  have 
learned  his  troy- weight— no  very  great 
compliment  to  other  member.  In  175l> 
he  bad  tbroivn  np  bis  office  in  the 
government  to  join  Pitt,  and  had 
Bhared  with  Pitt  the  shower  of  gold 
bosea  which  bad  rewarded  their  zeal. 
Ho  had,  however,  oifended  the  king, 
when   Prince  of  Wales,   by   not    b«i>- 
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porting  a  poUlical  enemy  at  a  Hampshirtf ^ 
election  ;  consequently  in  Murch,  17G1, 
he  was  dismiseeJ.  Hia  future  life,  he 
said  to  the  king,  would  shaw  hia  zeal. 
"Nothing  but  jonr  future  life,"  replied 
the  monarch,  "can  eradicate  the  bad 
impression  I  have  received  of  you." 

The  next  to  i'.iU  was  Holdemesje. 
Holderneasc  had  originally  been  brought 
into  offico  by  Newcastle.  Newcastle 
described  him  as  taciturn,  dexteruns 
enough,  and  moat  punctual  in  the  exe- 
cution of  his  ordera.  He  was  in  reality 
a  dull  man  of  fashion,  who  had  married 
a  Dutch  bride,  who  gave  splendid 
/eUi.  who,  in  conjunction  with  Lord 
'Middlesex,  had  at  one  time  managed 
the  opera,  and  who  now  late  in  life 
was  Btill  slruggling  for  the  garter.  Pitt 
hud  placed  htm  in  the  cabinet  as  n 
cipher.  He  had  been  a  cipher  for 
neatly  twenty  years,  and  it  might  have 
been  supposed  had  become  used  to  bis 
trade.  Now,  for  the  first  time,  he  re- 
sented being  paaaed  over,  and  ofllered 
Bute  to  procure  his  own  tesignalion  by 
quarrelling  with  his  colleagues.  "When 
a  convenient  moment  presented  itself, 
Koldemease  was  dismieaed,  and  ex- 
changed his  ofhce  for  a  rich  sinecure. 
Bute  succeeded  to  the  seals. 

While  these  changes  affected  the  outer 
appearance  of  the  government,  the  dis- 
cord within  it  was  fast  producing  rupture, 
Bedford  had  early  in  the  year  resigned 
the  lord -lieutenancy  of  Ireland  in 
consequence  of  some  difficulties  upon 
which  he  and  Pitt  had  taken  different 
views.  Bedford,  though  a  violent  and  a 
headstrong  man,  was  also  a  courageous 
one,  and  well  knew  how  to  prize  the 
same  quality  in  another.  He  seems  to 
have  had  a  real  admiration  for  Pitt's 
character,  but  the  flame  of  dissension 
was  carefully  fanned  by  Kigby,  and 
the  negotiationa  with  Frani:e  finally 
raised  an  insurmountable  barrier  be- 
tween the  two  statesmen.  He  there- 
fore joined  in  an  alliance  with  Bute, 

George  Grenville  was  another  mal- 
content. He,  loo,  bated  tbe  war.  He 
had  never  cordially  liked  Pitt.  For 
years  he  thought  that  his  own  services 
bad  been  disregarded.     As  long  ago  as    i 
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th.e  time  of  Felliaiii,  he  bod  atated  hia 
griavances  to  Pitt,  and  Pitt  liad  ignored 
them,  Pitt,  he  said,  had  bi-ougUt  divi- 
don  aud  unhajipinefs  into  hia  family, 
and  ho  seemed  htbd  to  look  upon  Pitt's 
marriage  to  hia  sieter  as  an  injury  to 
hiuiseir.  Bate  carefully  uultivated  the 
friendahip  of  Orenville.  He  made  him 
a  cabinet  minister,  and  hinted  at  future 
faTOUrs.  Of  the  remainder  of  the 
council,  Granville  had  never  been  a 
friend  of  Pitt,  and  Newcastle,  timid  and 
fickle,  at  heart  desired  peace,  and  waa  at 
nil  times  ready  to  sacrifice  bis  friends  to 
faimtielf. 

Tiie  rupture  with  Spain  brought  mat- 
ters to  a  crisis.  Pitt  joined  issue  with 
his  colleagues  on  the  simple  ijueation  of 
peace  or  war.  He  was  beaten,  and  with 
Temple  at  once  resigned. 

Bute's  authority  in  thu  cabinet  was 
now  absolute,  but  it  was  necessary  that 
arrangements  should  he  made  for  the 
approaching  session.  Parliament  would 
meet  in  less  tlian  a  month.  The  govern- 
ment had  not  a  single  speaker  in  the 
House  of  Commons  upon  whom  it  could 
rely.  There  was  literally  nobody  who 
would  ventare  to  withstand  the  elo- 
quence and  invective  of  Pitt,  now  driven 
into  opposition,  and  the  recollection  of 
Pitt  in  opposition,  hia  ecom,  his  satire, 
and  his  vehemence,  still  rankled  in  the 
mind  of  many  a  victim.  Bute  had  ex- 
pected much  of  George  Grenville.  A 
message  was  sent  to  hurry  him  ftom 
Wotton.  Every  flattery  waa  blandished 
upon  him.  He  was  offered  the  seals  of 
the  secretary  and  the  leadership  of  the 
Houae  of  Commons.  He  mast  not  think 
of  the  Speakership.  He  waa  f;iv  too  valu- 
able a  servant  to  the  king  to  he  allowed  to 
retire  from  active  politics.  He  was  to 
receive  all  the  support  that  the  authority 
of  the  crown  could  bestow.  His  honour 
waa  to  be  the  king's  honour,  his  disgrace 
to  be  the  king's  disgrace.  Only  one 
condition  was  imposed  upon  him.  He 
was  never  to  mention  the  name  of  Pox. 
Grenville  for  the  moment  refuaed  the 
seals,  but  accepted  the  leadership  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  The  union  waa 
scarcely  complete  before  it  began  slowly, 
though    sorely,  to   dissolve.       In   fact 


Grenville  was  not  a  man  who  ever  couldl 
work  aatisiactorily  with  others.  He  had 
a  very  high  notion  of  his  own  capacity; 
he  was  very  sensitive  ;  and  he  was  very 
dDmineeriog.  He  soon  showed  symp- 
toms of  jealousy  both  of  Fox  and  of  Bate; 
and  hia  sensitiveness  was  wounded  in 
its  tenderest  part  by  Temple,  who 
ordered  hia  hall-porter  to  close  the  door 
in  his  face,  and  who  rudely  turned  his 
back  upon  him  at  the  Privy  Council. 

*  Before  the  meeting  of  parliament 
the  adhesion  of  another  powerful  sup- 
porter was  secured.  This,  extraordinary 
as  it  may  appear  after  Bute's  conversa- 
tion vrith  Grenville,  was  no  other  thaji 
Fox.  His  venal  services  were  now  pur- 
chased upon  the  promise  of  a  peerage  at 
an  early  date  to  his  wife.  Lady  Caroline. 
The  negotiations  with  Fox  had  been 
conducted  by  Bomi'a  patron,  the  young 
Lord  Shelburne.  Shelbiime  was  then 
perhaps  the  most  sincere  friend  whom 
Bute  possessed.  He  was  seriously  con- 
vinced of  the  necessity  of  peace,  and  waa 
much  more  consistent  than  Bute  in  Its 
pursuit.  He  was  only  in  his  twenty- 
fourth  year,  but  had  already  given  si^na 
of  ability,  and  had  expressed  a  desire 
for  political  employment.  With  the  in- 
tolerance of  youth,  he  could  see  nothing 
in  anybody  else's  opinions  but  his  own. 
Eigby,  who,  whatever  his  other  merits 
were,  could  not  boost  of  a  high  political 
morality,  coutemptuonaly  observed  that 
Shelburne  seemed  to  think  that  virtue 
was  confined  to  himself  and  his  friends ; 
and  Foe,  likewise,  admonished  him  that 
there  was  more  honesty  in  the  world 
than  he  gave  it  credit  for.  The  sneers 
of  Itigby  and  the  lectures  of  Fox  give 
us  the  moat  reasonable  assurance  of  the 
sincerity  of  Shelburne.  In  the  im- 
pending straggle  he  waa  prepared  to 
throw  his  whole  weight  into  the  scale 
of  the  government. 

Such  was  the    condition  of    pirtias  J 
when  Barn:  took  his  seat  in  the  Tlouae  1 
of  Commons.     Much  was  expected  dnr-  | 
ing  the    session.      Scarcely    ever  had 
matters    of    greater    importance    been 
placed  before  parliament.     The  defence 
of  an  old  war,  the  reasons  against  a  new 
one.  were  to  be  debated  with  all  the  , 
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actimoay  which  broken  patty  faith  and 
broken  family  ties  could  inspire.  In 
the  Commons  tlie  goTemment  was  sup- 
ported by  a  large  majority,  but  it  was  for 
the  most  part  a  timid  and  dull  herd. 
Pitl'a  eloquence  awed  them.  Hia  aar- 
cBsm  scared  them.  Not  one  dared  to 
enter  the  lists  against  him.  Before  the 
Christmas  recess  Barrr^  had  broken  the 
ipelL  He  had  overwhelmed  Pitt's  per- 
son with  abuse  and  his  measures  with 
reptoach.  Ho  was  a  profligate  minister, 
the  execration  of  the  people  of  England. 
"  There  he  would  atand,  turning  up  his 
tyeo  to  heaven,  that  witne^od  his  per- 
jories,  and  laying  his  hand  in  a  solemn 
roannflr  on  the  table — that  sacrilegious 
band,  that  had  been  employed  in  tearing 
out  the  bowels  of  hia  mother  country." 
Pitt  maintained  a  haughty  but  discreet 
sQence.  He,  at  all  events,  was  not  the 
man  to  cast  the  first  stone.  I'erhaps 
his  mind  wandered  back  through  the 
memories  of  nigh  twenty  years.  He 
may  have  recollected  the  same  grave 
USembly  convulsed  by  an  angry  and 
•crimonioua  debate.  The  shadows  of 
bees  now  passed  away  may  again  bave 
aurroundod  him ;  and  the  voice  of 
Sandys  imploring  him  to  spare  the  rank 
and  authority  of  Carteret  may  have 
once  more  rung  in  hie  ears.  This  speech 
was  applauded  by  Fox  and  by  Kigby, 
but  the  House  was  flisgusted.  It  was 
too  sav^e  for  the  bitterest  partizan. 
Onits conclusion  Barrc  was  seen  to  eat  a 
Uacait.  "Does  it  eat  biscuit  7"  said 
Charles  Townshend,  "  I  thought  it  ate 
nothing  but  raw  flesh."  The  court 
alane  was  pleased. 

Horace  Walpole  was  a  witness  of  this 
cnrioaa  scene.  As  he  approached  the 
House  of  Commons  tlie  tones  of  a  new 
voice  struck  upon  his  ear,  as  he  pasped 
Uie  door  the  figure  of  a  new  speaker  foil 
npon  his  eye.  The  House  which  for  the 
Iftst  few  years  had  scarcely  ventured  on 
ft  great  debate,  and  which  Pitt  bad 
tamed  into  such  absolute  submission, 
that,  as  Walpole  himself  had  once  re- 
marked, a  No  !  was  as  likely  to  be  beard 
from  the  House  of  Commons  as  from 
an  old  woman,  presented  a  scene  of  the 
most  violent  confusion.      Walpole  de- 


scribes Barre  as  a  black,  robust,  middle- 
aged  man,  of  a  military  figure,  a  bullet, 
lodged  loosely  in  his  cheek,  had  dis- 
torted his  face,  and  had  imparted  a 
savage  glare  to  one  eye  ;  but  unpre- 
possessing as  was  bis  appearance, 
Walpole  admits  that  his  diction  was 
both  classic  and  eloquent  The  harsh 
chord  which  Barri^  first  struck  never 
ceased  to  vibrate.  Through  his  par- 
liamentary career  Ms  speeches  wew 
marked  by  remorseless  severity.  Could 
anything  have  instilled  a  drop  of  mercy 
into  his  g!il!,  it  would  have  been  the 
amiability  of  Lord  North,  surrounded 
as  he  was  by  the  most  unprecedented 
difficulties.  But  Lord  North  ex- 
perienced no  compassion.  He  was  a 
■wretch,  a  corrupter,  a  sycophant. 
Nothing  hut  his  head  would  expiate  hi» 
iai(iuities.  While  these  tirades  were 
going  on,  Lord  North  probably  slnm- 
bered  peacefully  as  long  as  he  could,  but 
when  he  was  compelled  to  answer  be  did 
so  with  a  degree  of  good  sense  and  self, 
command  that  must  ever  do  hononr  to 
his  disposition. 

The  pre-eminence  of  Earri'  as  a 
speaker  was  due  principally  to  his  extra- 
ordinary power  of  invective,  but  it 
would  be  a  great  injustice  to  suppose 
that  there  was  nothing  but  invective  i) " 
his  speeches.  On  the  contrary,  some 
them  abound  with  wise  maxima 
good  sound  common  sense.  He 
generally  on  what  we  should  call  the 
conatitntional  side,  and  as  the  great 
constitutional  questions  of  that  day  have 
all  been  settled  in  his  favour,  it  is 
naturally  difScult  for  ua  to  help  being 
struck  by  his  arguments.  But  Barn'' 
does  not  deserve  onr  unqualified  appro- 
bation. He  was  essentially  a  patty 
man.  He  spoke  for  his  party,  and  he 
voted  u'ilh  his  party.  Walpole  called 
him  a  bravo,  and  nothing  can  so  weU 
illustrate  the  dependence  of  bis  positi 
as  the  fact,  that  clever  and  eloquent 
he  was,  the  first  trace  wo  find  of  ' 
making  an  original  motion  was  in  1779, 
seventeen  years  after  he  entered  parlia- 
ment. He  was  one  of  those  mercenaries 
of  the  great  political  leaders  of  last 
centur)',  who  after  a  tumultuous  life  ol 
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parliamentary  conflict  were  content  to 
retire  into  obliTion  upon  a.  penaion,  men 
of  vaat  abilities  and  too  often  of  low 
moralitj,  who  flamed  across  the  political 
heavens  lllte  meteors,  and  whose  bril- 
liant track,  already  beginning  to  fade  in 
the  lapse  of  time,  alone  remains  to  mark 
their  former  splendour. 

ThuB  Barr^  found  himself  fighting  the 
baltles  of  the  people,  and  his  eloquence 
waa  of  a  sort  peculiarly  adapted  to  each 
warfare.  It  was  of  an  nggresaive  charac- 
ter. It  16  doubtful  whether  as  a  roinia- 
teiial  speaker  he  would  ever  have  rieen 
to  any  eminence.  His  mind  was  fired 
by  all  the  lofty  principles  which  a 
popular  opposition,  whether  rightly  or 
wronglj-.  seems  always  to  inspire.  He 
wna  the  champion  of  retiistaiice  in  every 
form  ;  of  mobs  against  soldiers  ;  of  the 
people  against  the  parliament ;  of  the 
parhameut  against  the  crown.  The 
corporation  of  London  denied  the  pri- 
vileges of  the  Honse  of  Commons  ;  he 
recommended  concession.  The  American 
colonies  rose  in  rebellion  against  Eng- 
Lmd  ;  he  counselled  compliance.  HU 
speeches  ahoand  with  appeals  to  the 
moral  sympathies.  Virtue  is  eulogised  ; 
tyranny,  corruption,  and  fraud  meet 
with  proper  reprobation.  Such  themes 
can  never  be  exhausted,  and  are  always 
popular.  II  is  doubtful  whether  his 
eloijuence,  stripped  of  such  spangles  as 
these,  would  ever  have  shone  so  bril- 
liantly before  the  world.  But  lie.n{: 
was  not  always  so  fortunate  as  to  charm 
the  House  with  his  language,  or  to 
terrify  it  with  his  invective.  He  was 
an  Irishman,  and  his  French  extraction 
was  unable  to  save  him  &om  the  penal- 
ties of  an  Irish  birth.  On  one  fatal 
occasion,  when  he  was  speaking  on  ihe 
subject  of  America,  he  declared,  in 
stentorian  tonec,  "  I  think  Boston  ought 
to  be  punished  ;  she  ia  your  eldest  son," 
The  House,  which  he  had  oftener  driven 
to  tears  than  to  mirth,  naturally  ex- 
ploded into  a  roar  of  laughter. 

For  some  time  after  his  first  display 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  Barre  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  a  frequent 
'peaker.  A  second  attack  on  Pitt  in 
ihe  following  year    received  ihe  most 
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marked  disapproval,  and  his  voice  woe 
almost  drowned  by  the  shuffling,  talk- 
ing, and  coughing  of  his  audience.  In 
all  probability  thja  was  the  laet  act  of 
hostility  which  Barr^  displayed  toward* 
Pilt,  as  a  rapid  change  in  the  relations 
of  parties  was  soon  to  effect  a  union 
that  remained  unaltered  till  death. 

In  May,  17C2,  the  poor  old  Duke  of 
Newcastle  was  driven  from  office.  Ha 
fell  without  a  word  of  sympathy.  At 
an  ego  when  friends  are  moat  needed, 
he  had  to  retire  from  a  friendless  govern- 
ment to  a  friendless  opposition.  His 
levee,  once  crowded  with  clients  and 
time-servers,  was  empty  and  deserted. 
The  days  of  his  active  government  with 
Pelham,  the  days  of  hie  intrigues  with 
Fox,  the  days  of  his  brilliant  subjec- 
tion to  Pitt,  were  gone — gone,  never  to 
return.  At  ull  events,  he  was  an  old 
servant  of  the  crown ;  the  king  might 
at  least  have  said  one  gracious  word  to 
him  to  soften  his  fall ;  but  the  king 
sent  him  from  the  closet  with  a  cold 
dismissal. 

Bute  succeeded  Newcastle  as  First 
Lord  of  the  Treasury,  and  Georgo 
Grenville  became  Secretary  of  State, 
The  government  had  no  cohesion. 
Bedford  was  sent  to  Paris  to  negotiate 
a  peace,  but  Bedford,  the  ambassador, 
and  Egremontj  the  secretary,  were  soon 
at  daggers  drawn.  Grenville  supported 
Egremont,  hut  Grenville'e  own  position 
was  not  secure.  He  was  at  an  assembly 
at  Egremont's  house,  when  a  message 
arrived  from  Bute  to  tell  him  thai  Fo."c 
was  designed  for  the  leadership  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  It  was  in  vain 
that  Grenville  appealed  to  the  king,  and 
reminded  him  of  his  former  promises, 
and  of  his  long-declared  enmity  to  Fox. 
The  king  was  firm.  Bad  men,  he  said, 
must  be  called  upon  to  govern  bad  men, 
and  Grenville,  with  feelings  of  anger, 
was  compelled  to  surrender  the  lead  of 
the  Honse  of  Commons,  and  to  exchange 
the  office  of  Ihe  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Admiralty,  The  conclusion  of  peaco 
withdrew  the,  one  great  bond  that  had 
hitherto  attached  the  ministers. 

Early  in  1763  the  position  of  Bute 
was  moat  embarrassing.  Fox,  his  ablest 
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Slielbanie  in  the  House  uf  Lords,  and 
Barr«:  and  Conwaj  iit  the  House  of 
Ccmmoiis,  voted  Bguinsl  tbe  govem- 
ment.  To  the  king,  who  coneidered 
that  officers  of  the  army  were  also 
]JoliticaIly  aervants  of  the  crown,  the 
uSuDce  was  impardoimhle.  He  deter- 
mined  on  making  nn  example.  The 
high  rank  and  court  favour  of  Conway 
saved  him  for  the  moment,  but  hcth 
Burrt^  and  Shelburce 
from  their  military  comi 
There  is  no  act  ir 
George    III.  which 
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their  votes  in  paihament  It  clearly 
ahowB  either  that  the  king  completely 
misundei.ttood  the  English  conatitu- 
tion,  or  that  he  deliberately  intended 
to  destroy  Jt.  Even  in  those  dayp,  when 
political  purity  was  at  its  lowest  ebb, 
when  boroughs  were  put  up  for  sale, 
and  when  the  votes  of  members  were 
bought  by  Ecores,  there  was  yet  a  cer- 
Uun  veil  drawn  over  the  infamy  of  the 
corruption.  The  old  theory  of  the  con- 
stitution was  maintained.  The  consti- 
tnenciea  were  supposed  to  represent  the 
people,  the  members  were  supposed  to 
represent  the  constitnencies,  and  the 
House  of  Commons  was  supposed  to  be 
a  disinterested  body  of  gentlemen  deli- 
berating for  the  good  of  the  nation, 
This  was  a  fiction,  no  doubt,  but  it  wiia 
a  very  us«ful  one,  and  went  far  to 
attach  the  people  to  the  forms  of  a 
constitution  in  itself  excellent.  If  a 
Frenchman  had  told  an  Englishman  in 
1763  that  he  was  governed  by  a  dozen 
great  lords  and  a  few  court  favourites, 
he  would  have  considered  his  nation 
insulted  and  the  Frenchman  a  fool. 
Bntin  fact,  though  this  was  ncit  generally 
admitted,  it  was  very  nearly  the  case. 
It  was  left  for  George  III.  to  say  boldly 
what  most  Englishmen  had  shrunk 
Irom  saying.  He  avowedly  considered 
every  member  of  the  House  of  Commons 
who  drew  a  public  salary  his  own  par- 
ticular representative,  In  his  own 
words,  those  who  voted  against  the 
court  had  deserted  him,  and  must  be 
punished.  The  evil  precedent  of  Lord 
Cobham,  who  was  dismifsed  in  1733 


for  his  vote  against  the  Excise  Bill, 
afibrda  no  exculpation.  The  dismissal 
of  Cobham  was  the  act  of  the  minister, 
and  unconstitutional  and  impolitic  as 
such  a  dismissal  wae,  it  was  atill  the  act 
of  a  minister  who  could  he  ejected  and 
impeached  at  the  discretion  of  the 
majority.  Even  I'igby,  who  was  no 
stickler  for  scruples  when  some  advan- 
tage was  to  he  obtained,  expressed  a 
strong  hope,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
Whig  proscription  by  Fox,  that  militaiy 
officers  would  not  be  included  within 
its  operation.  Though  Grenville  must 
bear  a  portion  of  the  blame,  this  arbi- 
trary act  chiefly  emanated  from  the 
king. 

During  the  session  which  followed 
the  dismiss.'J  of  Barrc,    his  reputation 
as  a  speaker  rose  rapidly  higher  and 
higher.  The  times  were  such  as  to  afford 
great  opportunities  for  a  bold  and  clever 
man  to  earn  distinction.    The  question 
of  the  legality  of  general  warrants  ib*  J 
divided  parties,  and  offered  opportnnl-l 
ties  for  new  alliances,     Barri^  seized  tha^ 
occasion  to  evince  his  new  attachment 
to  Pitt,  and  to  escnae  his  past  conduct. 
As  Pitt  gradually  withdrew  from  the 
world,  his  place,  to  a  certain  extent, 
became  filled  by  Eiim5.     Barrt-  had  all 
the  bitterness  cf  invective  and  a  great 
deal  of  the  fire  and  declamatiou  of  the 
older  statesman.  He  possessed  the  power 
of  making  himself  feared,  and  he  was  J 
feai'ed.       The     brilliant    but    volatil^ 
Townshend  felt  the  force  of  his  stroni 
will,  and  immediately  paid    him   tbafcl 
respect    which  nothing  but   lesoIutioiLl 
and    firmness    could    wring    from   hl«B 
talents.     The  rank  of  Sandwich   couldj 
not  protect  him.      As    he    sat  in  I 
gallery  of    the  House  of  Commons  1 
heard  himself   compared  to  Xcro,  a 
retired  to  fresh  Intrignea  with  new-bc 
feelings    of    astonishment ;  and  NoitiB 
first  learnt  to  dread  the  voice  which  i; 
later  yeara  became  the  scourge  o 
own  government.     Before  the  ministiyj 
went  out  Earn'  had  established  hia  repu- 
tation as  a  great  opposition  speaker. 

But  before  the  resignation  of  Grea^ 
ville  many  events  of  great  importanos 
occurred.     Some  of  these,  though  they 
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profoimdly  agit&ted  the  public  mmd  at 
tlie  time,  are  now  almost  forgotten. 
Others,  in  their  birth  regarded  but 
with  slender  interest,  wore  destined 
for  ever  to  change  the  hiatoiy  of  Eng- 
laod.  The  Ifegency  Dill  and  tho 
quarrels  between  the  king  and  Grenville 
liTed  but  a  day.  We  look  bock  and  see 
in  them  nothing  but  indications  of  what 
men  once  thought,  and  bow  they  once 
acted.  The  questions  themselves  are 
dead,  and  have  no  more  connection 
with  our  living  constitution  than  the 
lapless  branch  haa  with  the  green  tree. 
Out  of  the  diapato  with  America  aroae 
a  new  and  operative  principle  in  the 
£aglish  constitution,  and  with  American 
independence  the  name  of  BarrJ  is 
inseparably  connected. 

Tbe  peace  of  17G3  had  mode  a  great 
change  in  the  condition  of  England  in 
America.  England  bad  more  than  ful- 
filled the  wildest  schemes  of  French 
ambition.  The  boming  sea  of  Mesico, 
the  frozen  shore  of  the  Hudson's  I!ay, 
tbe  steaming  swamps  and  gloomy- 
hearled  palmetto  forests  of  Florida,  the 
sombre  p in e< woods  of  Canada,  tbe 
prairies  of  the  Mieeissippi,  and  the 
locke  of  the  St.  Lawrence — all  were  hers, 
and  all  acknowledged  George  III.  as 
their  king.  So  great  an  empire  liad  never 
aisce  the  daysoflfome  been  united  under 
a  single  sceptre.  How  was  this  great 
territory,  half  subject,  half  ally  to  be 
governed  1  History  afforded  no  example 
to  guide  the  groping  mind  of  the  states* 
man.  Athens  had  been  president  of  a 
national  league  :  she  quickly  aasumed 
the  authority  of  an  imperial  despot. 
The  grant  of  free  allies  was  soon  re- 
garded as  the  rent  of  tributaries,  and 
the  wealth  of  Belos  crowned  the  Akro- 
polia  with  temples  of  marble,  whose 
broken  columns  still  gaze  upon  the  blue 
golf  and  mifty  mountains  of  Attica. 
Bonte  afforded  no  esamplee.  Her 
colonies  were  usually  planted  with  a 
military  object,  and  were  like  sons  in 
a  Koman  family,  unulterably  subject 
Spain  had  colonised.  She  had  beaten 
aEd  trampled  down  a  subject  race  that 
her  grandees  might  ride  in  coaches 
acqaered  with  gold,  drawn  by  horses 


shod  with  silver.  Gold  was  her  object, 
and  in  exchange  for  gold  she  oETcred  the 
ghostly  advantages  of  the  Inqaii^ition. 
France,  also,  had  colonies,  hut  she  too 
regarded  them  merely  as  a  source  of 
wealth,  and  in  the  reign  of  Lewia  XV., 
when  the  country  was  prostrate  under  a 
had  government,  they  remained  nearly 
the  only  source  of  wealth  which 
existed. 

The  connection  of  the  English 
colonies  with  the  mother  country  waa 
very  peculiar,  and  embraced  many  of 
those  inconaistentiea  between  law  and 
practice  which  are  the  result  of  great 
individual  independence,  and  a  general 
disposition  to  decentralisation.  The 
doctrine  that  the  colonies  in  matters  of 
commerce  should  he  completely  sub- 
ordinate to  the  mother  country  was  in 
]7l>d  as  generally  accepted  in  England 
as  in  France.  It  was  not  then  perceived 
that  advantages  to  the  mother  country 
conld  be  obtained  by  any  other  system 
than  one  of  strict  colonial  prohibition. 
The  colonies  were  not  to  compete  with 
English  industries.  They  were  to  buy 
nothing  except  in  the  English  market 
They  were  to  sell  nothing  except  in  the 
English  market.  This  waa  the  theory 
of  the  commercial  system  which  bonnq 
together  England  and  America.  "" 
law  was  in  accordance  with 
theory.  Customs  were  impose 
the  ports.  Vice-admiralty  courts  arf 
to  try  offences,  and  there  was  a  nominal 
revenue  collected  as  tbe  fruits  of  the 
system.  As  the  laws  which  in  thei 
reign  of  George  IT.  made  it  felony  to 
consult  with  an  evil  spirit,  or  to  feed  a 
hobgoblin,  or  which  in  still  later  times 
inflicted  the  heaviest  penalties  upon 
RomiD  Catholics,  would  have  led  any 
one  who  judged  of  the  condition  of  the 
people  from  tbe  condition  of  the  law  to 
suppose  that  England  waa  a  nation  sunk 
in  superstition,  or  blinded  by  religions 
bigotry,  so  the  same  reader  might  sap- 
pose  that  .Viiierica  was  trampled  in  the 
dust  under  the  grinding  tyranny  of  the 
trade  laws.  But  the  law  was  not  the 
practice.  High  duties  were  imposed  in 
the  continental  ports  of  America,  but  a 
large  part  of    them  were 
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By  Uw  no  teaiuiglit  be  sold  in  America 
except  wliitt  liad  been  exported  from 
England.  In  fact  the  export  of  Knglish 
tea  to  Amerii:n  declined,  while  the  con- 
sumption of  tea  in  America  rapidly  . 
increoaed.  Otficera  of  customs  were 
appointed  to  enforce  the  law ;  but  every- 
body knew  that  what  made  the  place  of 
an  officer  of  customs  so  lucrative  to  him 
vas  his  connivance  at  its  breach.  In 
1705.  to  collect  a  revenue  in  Americaof 
2,000;.,  coat  England  a  Bum  of  8,0001. 
The  time  hud  clearly  come  for  some 
cbaitga  in  the  laws  of  trade,  but  this 
change  was  unfortunately  connected 
with  another  and  fatal  circu Distance. 
It  wad  determined  to  tax  America  for 
the  purpose  of  rniaing  an  army. 

I  The  defence  of  the  colonies  bad  always 
beeu  a  difbcult  question  both  in  England 
and  in  America.  Many  years  before  the 
Stamp  Act,  Eagland  had  declared  that 
abe  vould  not  bear  the  sole  burthen  of 
colonial  defence.  The  jealouaiea  of  the 
uoloniea  prevented  a  Reneral  combina- 
tion, and  might  liave  proved  tbeir  ruin, 
had  not  England  cast  out  ber  broad 
shield  as  a  shelter.  Tbe  peace  of  I'dris 
left  England  with  an  increased  army  and 
an  increased  debt.  A  portion  of  tbo 
army  was  for  the  defence  of  America, 
and  this  portion  it  was  proposed  that 
America  should  maintain.  There  were 
two  methods  of  raising  a  revenue,  otther 
by  decreasing  the  nominal  amount  of 
the  custom  duties,  and  by  enforcing  the 
collection  of  the  residue,  or  by  direct 
taxation.  So  long  as  the  Americans 
acquiesced  in  the  principle  of  the  trade 
laws,  they  could  have  uo  reasonabli^ 
objection  to  the  first  uiothod,  and  as  to 
the  second,  rash  and  impolitic  as  it  was, 
it  was  certainly  in  accordance  with  the 
highest  decisions  of  English  Uw,  and 
not  inconsistent  with  the  high  notion 
held  in  those  days  of  the  power  of  a 
parent  country  over  its  colony. 

Such  was  the  fltate  of  attairs  when,  in 
the  spring  of    1765,   tbe    government 

r  introduced  tbe  Stamp  Act.  It  hardly 
met  with  any  opposition.  Sbelburne 
was  absent  from  tbe  House  of  Lords, 

^^^Ktt   from    the    House  of    Commons. 

^^^Bl^  was  tbe  single  champion  of  any 


considerable  mark  that  did  biLtle  for 
the  colouiea.  In  a  speech,  perhaps  the 
beat  of  liis  many  fine  speuuhes  on 
America,  he  commenced  a  course  of 
opposition  which  he  consistotitly  pur- 
sued to  the  termination  of  the  war. 
Probibly  of  his  future  speeebea  ruported 
in  Cobbett,  a  full  quarter 
subject  of  the  colonies. 

The  Grenville  administration  onlf': 
survived  tbe  passage  of  the  Staujp  Ack| 
by  a  few  months.  The  king  could 
tolerate  the  ministers  no  longer.  They 
had  unpardonably  affronted  him  in  the 
Regency  ISilL  Bedford  was  impertinent 
to  him,  Grenville  lectured  him  till  he 
cried.  He  seut  for  Pitt,  but  Pitt  would 
not  coma  without  Temple.  He  seut  for 
Lyttelton,  but  Lyttelton  on  his  way  to 
Hiyes  found  Temple's  carriage  at  Gren- 
ville's  door,  and  despaired.  Cumberland 
the  mediator  retired  in  disjjust  to 
Windsor.  All  at  once  the  fevble  ad- 
ministration of  Eockingbsra  rose  totter- 
ing from  the  fragments  of  party.  The 
Bedfords  and  the  Grenvillus  went  into 
opposition.  Temple  was  hostile,  Pitt 
lukewarm.  The  government  made 
overtures  both  to  Sbelburne  and  Barr^. 
To  Barri5  was  offered  rank  iu  tbe  army, 
or  anything  be  liked  added  to  tbe  viae- 
treasurersbip,  but  the  alliance  bfctvvt 
PiLt,  Sbelburne,  and  Barft:  was 
and  the  offers  were  refused. 

When  parlium.ent  opened  American 
difficulties  were  at  a  crisis.  An  Euglish 
parliament  and  an  English  nation  had 
never  listened  to  such  accumulated 
insults  as  now  assailed  them,  ^'ot  a 
year  ago  England  had  passed  a  measure 
which  she  believed  she  had  a  right  to 
pass,  and  which  she  was  convinced  she 
had  the  power  to  enforce.  "  I  laugb, 
I  laugb,"  said  Pitt  in  one  of  his  speet 
on  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act,"  wl 
it  is  said  that  Ibis  country  cannot  ciieroe 
America."  The  country  was  confident 
in  ber  strength,  rich  in  her  resources, 
proud  of  lier  history.  Her  recent  con- 
quests over  the  greatest  powers  of 
Europe  had  placed  ber  on  the  pinnacle 
of  glory ;  ber  colonial  possessions  ex- 
tended over  the  world  ;  her  fleeU  and 
her  armies   were   to    be    fouud 
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evary  sun ;  one  pitiful  insult  from. 
France  or  Spain,  and  the  sting  of  pride 
would  have  awoke  ber  immense  forces 
into  instant  retaliation.  Yet  what  had 
England  now  to  learn  ]  That  in  two  or 
three  colonies,  without  a  union,  without 
an  army,  without  a  fleet,  her  governors 
had  beeu  chased  for  their  lives  through 
the  streets,  that  th&ir  houses  had  been 
sacked,  that  their  papers  had  heeu 
scattered,  that  the  vice-admiialty  courts 
had  been  burnt,  that  the  authority  of 
parliament  had  been  openly  sot  at 
Jefi,iiicB.  Aoy  other  couutry  in  the 
world  but  England  would  have  answered 
with  fire  and  sword,  but  England  sat  down 
quietly  to  discuss  the  constitutional  right; 
oF  the  Americans  to'tax  themsolTes. 

It  WdS  fortanale  for  the  peace  of  the 
nest  few  years  that  the  Bockinghams 
were  in  office  ,  or  the  difficulties  with 
America  might  bare  been  aggravated, 
BiKlford  and  Greuville  would  not  repeal 
the  Stamp  Act.  Pitt  evolved  a  scheme 
which  few  people  in  England  could 
andeistand.  Itockingbam  proposed  a 
policy  both  comprehensible  and  elfec- 
tive.  He  repealed  the  Stamp  Act  as  he 
repealed  the  Cider  Tax.  Tliey  did  not 
work.  But  he  asserted  as  strongly  the 
right  of  parliament  to  tax  America  as  to 
t*x.  Devonshire, 

Banc,  co-operatjug  with  Pitt  and 
Sbelbume,  acted  neither  entirely  with 
the  governoient  nor  with  the  opposition. 
Pitt  desired  to  assert  only  the  legislative 
Eupremauy  of  England  as  distinct  from 
the  power  of  tasation.  'When  therefore 
a  resolution  was  proposed  in  the  House 
of  Commons  that  the  king  in  parliament 
hkd  power  to  bind  the  people  of  America 
"in  all  cases  whatsoever,"  Barre  moved 
that  "  in  all  cases  whatsoever "  should 
be  omitted.  As  has  already  been  said 
the  ides  of  a  legislative  supromacy  only 
was  not  then  thoroughly  understood, 
and  there  is  nothing  in  the  course  of 
oiler  history  to  lead  us  to  suppose  that 
ench  a  proposition,  if  carried,  would 
have  been  attended  with  success. 

The  Stamp  Act  was  repealed ;  and 
as  for  the  moment  it  was  the  most 
trsDii parent  point  of  dissension,  the 
tDtelligence   was    received    in    America 


with  the  loudest  acclamations.  Gaols 
were  thrown  open,  church  bells  were 
rung,  and  at  night  illumiuated  figures 
of  the  King,  Pitt,  and  Barre  were  dia- 
plaved  in  Boston. 

The  news  of  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp 
Act  had  scarcely  reached  America  before 
Barre  was  actually  in  the  government 
Lord  Hockiugham  had  found  himself 
utleily  unable  to  contend  with  the 
adverse  fortune  which  beset  him.  Pitt 
refused  to  join  him,  The  opposition 
was  bitter  and  formidable.  The  king's 
friends  sowed  dissension  in  his  camp. 
Xothing  remained  for  him  but  to  quit 
a  post  which  force  and  treachery  made 
untenable.  He  retired,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Pitt,  now  created  Lord 
Chatham.  In  the  new  arrangement 
Earrc  became  vice- treasurer  for  Ireland, 
and  a  privy  councillor,  with  his  rank  in 
the  army  restored  to  him.  His  patron, 
Shelburne,  at  the  same  time  became 
Secretary  of  State. 

The  profpccta  of  Barru  now  seemed 
brilliant.  He  was  in  office  under  a 
great  minister  for  whom  the  couutry 
had  long  been  sighing.  Ttiat  minister 
was  revolving  in  hia  mind  vast  schemes 
of  foreign  allianc«,  and  of  colonial 
reform,  and  Barrc  was  certainly  in  point 
of  ability,  though  not  in  rank,  tile  ablest 
representative  of  the  government  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  It  is  natural  to 
suppose  that  be  e.tpectod  to  reap  some 
of  the  glory  of  their  accomplishment. 
But  never  was  a  bright  dawn  more 
qnii;kly  obscured.  In  a  few  months 
Chatham  had  disappeared.  He  still 
attempted  from  his  retirement  to  direct 
tbe  reform  of  the  East  India  Company, 
but  he  did  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  cause 
the  greatest  embarrassment  to  hU| 
friends.  I 

In  the  debates  on  India,  BaiTc  took  I" 
prominent  part.  Ho  had  long  taken  aa 
interest  in  the  business  of  India.  A 
few  years  before,  when  Sullivan  and 
Olive  were  striving  for  supremacy  at 
the  India  House,  it  was  generally 
believed  that  had  Sullivan  beeu  success- 
ful, Barr£'  would  have  gone  to  India 
instead  of  Clive.  A  bill  was  now 
brought  ia  to  regulate  the  aHairs  of  tl 
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company.  Burke  and  the  Eockinghamg 
IffU^  protested  againet  the  infringo- 
nientof  the  charter,  while  Barre  became 
the  champion  of  parliamentary  control. 
The  hill,  if  it  fell  eliort  of  what  was 
originally  intended,  at  all  events 
decided  the  principle  of  parliamentary 
interference. 

On  another  point  the  opposition  were 
more  sacceeEfuL  They  forced  the 
government  to  rednce  the  land  tax. 
Some  erinivalent  for  this  losa  was  neces- 
sary. The  opposition  knew  this  well. 
They  also  knew  that  Townahead,  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  had 
declared  the  practicability  of  raising 
a  revenae  in  America.  Uowdeswell 
and  the  Eockinglmmp,  therefore,  who 
bad  always  resisted  American  taxation, 
might  have  predicted  with  great  pre- 
cision that  the  auccPSB  of  their  motion 
■would  result  in  fresh  American  duties 
It  did  so.  A  revenue  act  was  passed, 
and  all  the  ill-wil),  all  the  terror,  all  the 
'  sedition,  which  it  was  hoped  bad  snb* 
sided  for  over,  awoke  in  Amprica  with 
&esb  violence. 

It  seems  strange  that  Shelbnme  and 
Earri^,  when  we  consider  tbeir  disappro- 
bation of  the  raeasnre,  and  recollect 
that  it  was  anbeequently  one  of  the  chief 
features  of  their  opposition,  ahonld  not 
have  at  once  tendered  their  resignations. 
That  they  did  not  do  so  proves  either 
that  Ihey  were  prepared  to  hold  ofGce 
while  the  government  pursued  a  policy 
which  they  supposed  was  of  vital  danger 
to  the  country,  or  that  the  real  conse- 
quenees  of  American  taxation  had  not  as 
yet  been  thoroughly  appreciated  even  by 
its  opponents. 

The  domestic  measures  of  the  govern- 
ment were  equally  nnfortnnate.  Its  own 
weakness,  and  the  dielike  of  the  king  to 
the  Hockinghams  and  Grenvilles,  had 
gradually  led  to  a  fusion  with  the  party 
of  Bedfoi'd.  No  combination  could 
have  been  more  unlucky.  The  times 
required  men  of  lai^e  viewe  and  of  firm 
honest  principle.  The  Bedfords  were  in- 
veterate enemies  of  all  those  sentiments 
of  liberty  which  were  just  beginning  to 
germinate  among  the  people.  Tbeir 
leaders   wore    dissolute  and  interested 


men,  who  still  tlxmg  to  the  old  syfilonij 
of  oligarchical  connection,  now  that 
qunrrela  and  changes  bad  well  nigh 
obliterated  the  system  itaell  In  the 
commencement  of  1 768  Wilkes  returned 
to  England,  and  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  Imme- 
diately the  passions  on  hotb  sides  burst 
into  ft  flame.  Affairs  went  rapidly  from 
bad  to  worse.  From  acta  of  folly  and 
violence,  the  popular  party  rushed  into 
libels,  and  very  nearly  into  rebellion. 
From  threats  and  rigour  the  government 
proceeded  to  irame  illegal  resolutions  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  to  fill  the 
streets  of  Loudon  with  troops.  The 
dignity  of  parliament  which  generations 
of  corruption,  of  buying,  of  selling,  and 
of  bullying  had  never  offended,  was 
now  declared  insulted.  The  strife  was 
between  the  new  age  and  the  old  age, 
and  everything  which  was  worft  in  both 
came  conspicuously  to  the  front. 

I'he  opinions  of  Shelbnme  and  Earrt- 
and  the  government  were  now  too 
divergent  to  permit  them  to  remain 
members  of  it  any  longer,  From  ita^ 
very  commencement  it  can  hardly 
said  that  Shelbnme  cordially  concui 
with  a  single  one  of  its  measures, 
advice  was  seldom  taken  ;  he  abstained 
from  attending  the  council.  Affronts 
were  heaped  upon  bim  ;  hie  depart- 
ment was  divided ;  his  office  waa 
offered  to  another  ;  his  patronage  waa 
intruded  upon,  and  he  at  length  only 
escaped  dismiaaal  by  a  hasty  resignation. 
In  the  autumn  of  1 768  Shelbumo  and 
Barr^  threw  in  their  lot  with  the 
Itockingbams  and  Grenvilles,  and  about 
the  same  time  the  resignation  of  Chatham 
left  Grafton  in  name,  as  he  had  long 
been  in  reality,  prime  minister. 

For  the  first  few  years  of  his  oppo- 
sition Barri'  found  all  the  materials  at 
hand  to  make  that  opposition  terrible. 
The  factions  of  the  Grenvilles,  of  the 
liockingiiams,  and  of  the  Chatbams  were 
it  is  true  constantly  at  variance,  but  they 
united  in  their  ranks  the  most  hrilliai  " 
speakers  of  the  time— Burke,  Bam 
Dunning  stood  almost  unrivalled  in 
House  of  Commons. 

During  this  period  the  position 
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gOTfrnnieat  was  difficult  to  the  last 
cle£iee.  The  law  imposed  upon  it  the 
dnty  of  maintaining  order.  The  police 
foice  at  its  Jisposal  waa  composed  of  a 

I  few  broken-down  old  men,  who  became 
policemen  simply  because  they  were 
too  aged  or  decrepit  for  other  trades. 
Time  and  prescription  had  handed 
down  to  the  House  of  Commons  a  vast 
mass  of  pi-ivitegea  which,  to  a  cei'tain 
exti'nt,  the  government  was  bound  to 
protect,  or  at  all  events  not  to  see 
ugbtly  abused.  Tbe  privileges  of  the 
House  of  Commons  were  attacked  by 
fiiriouB  mobs  incited  by  one  of  tbe  mo8t 
unprincipled  men  in  England.  London 
became  one  eeething  mass  of  sedition. 
The  days  of  the  Florentine  repubhc, 
when  the  companies  of  arts,  the  wool- 

Icomben,  the  dyere,  and  the  doublet- 
ntakeie,  trampled  on  tbe  authority  of 
the  seigniory,  seemed  to  have  revived  in 
the  metropolis  of  England.  Not  a  day 
MSied  without  its  riot.  The  people  rose 
m  their  trades.  There  were  mobs  of 
aailoTB,  of  weavers,  of  coal-hcftveta,  of 
Thames  watermen,  of  tailors,  of  hatters. 
Tlie  doors  of  parliament  were  beset  by  an 
unruly  multitude,  who  loudly  called  for 
redress,  and  beat  the  members  whom 
they  considered  hostile.  The  position 
was  critical.  Mansfield  prophesied  there 
iroold  be  a  rebellion  in  ten  days.  The 
go vernnieut  called  iu  the  troops  and  tbe 
riots  were  quelled.  Barn^  joined  Burke 
in  violent  denunciations  of  the  govern- 
Jaent.    They  charged  the  miuiatera  with 

Ikn  anconstitutioual  attempt  to  supersede 
the  civil  power.  The  lesson  was  not 
fOTgotteu.  Eleven  years  later,  when 
tbe  straels  of  London  were  once  more 
througed  with  rioters,  when  bouses  were 
being  sacked  and  the  bank  threatened, 
the  arm  of  the  executive  was  found  to 
bepalsif'd. 

I  la  1770  Lord  Korth  became  prime 

minister,  but  no  change  occmred  in  the 
policy  of  the  government.  Lord  Xorth's 
position  was  one  of  no  common  danger. 
'  His  safety  lay  in  the  discord  between  the 
parties  of  Chatham  and  of  Itockingham. 
I  The  country  seemed  united  against  him. 
^.J^nnberloM  petitions  prayed  for  a  dis- 
^kMJUbnL        A    foreign     war    was   im- 
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miaent.  The  Spaniards  laid  claim  to 
the  sovereignty  of  one  of  the  Falkland 
islands.  Barrc  and  those  acting  with 
him  declared  that  the  negligence  and 
facility  of  the  government  amounted  to 
little  less  than  treason,  aad  the  country 
was  nearly  involved  in  an  oxpenetvo  ww 
for  an  island  which  was  little  better 
than  .a  barren  moor,  which  had  a  de- 
testable climate,  no  inhabitants,  no 
trees,  no  commercial  advantages,  and 
no  animals  but  the  snipe  and  the  tlocka. 
of  wild  geese  which  haunted  its  bogs. 

yext  came  the  quarrels  between 
Ilouse  of  Commons  and  the  print 
The  House  of  Commons  enforced  its' 
orders  gainst  reporting  debates.  The 
newspapers  had  given  the  grossest 
provocation.  Their  reports  were  often 
shameful  misrepresentations  and  diator- 
tiona.  Jlembers  who  were  eager  for  the 
suppression  of  nevrapaper  reports  were 
nevertbelesa  prepared  that  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  House  should  be 
made  public;  but  they  required  that 
an  official  reporter  should  take  accu- 
rate notes  of  their  speeches.  The 
printers  were  sent  for  :  some  refused 
to  come.  A  Speaker's  warrant  fbr 
their  apprehension  was  served  within 
the  bounds  of  tbe  city  of  London.  The 
messenger  was  taken  into  custody  by 
the  city  police,  and  tbe  House  of  Com- 
mons, instead  of  wreaking  its  vengeance 
upon  a  lew  miserable  printers,  found 
itself  confronted  by  a  grave  coustitu- 
tioual  dilemma.  The  question  vras 
whether  the  privilege  of  tbe  House 
of  Commons  could  legally  invade  the 
liberties  of  London  as  declared  in  its 
charter.  The  Hodse  proceeded  with 
that  irritating  mixture  of  vigour  and 
vacillation  which  it  so  often  shows 
when  it  thinks  it  necessary  to  vindicate 
its  dignity.  It  sent  the  Lord  Mayor  to 
the  Tower,  but  Wilkes,  whom  it  waa 
thoroughly  afraid  of,  it  considered  too 
contemptible  to  touch. 

Barri'  took  tba  most  active  part  in 
attempting  to  avert  the  blow  from  the 
Lord  Mayor.  Our  parUamentary  usages 
supply  many  arts  by  which  a  feeble 
minority  can  oppose  a  tyraimous  majo- 
rity.    He  tried  them  all.     The  House 
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had  never  divided  eo  often  in  one  night. 
The  Speaker  comjilaiued  that  he  was 
died  to  death,  and  did  not  know  how  the 
qnealion  would  ever  he  settled.  At 
laat,  when  evety  expedient  had  failed, 
BaiT^  got  up  and  attacked  the  govern- 
ment. Aa  the  speech  ufibrds  a  fair 
epeoimen  of  Barro'a  declamatory  style, 
and  is  also  on  illustration  of  the  violence 
occasionally  introduced  into  the  debates 
of  that  day,  we  may  perhaps  be  par- 
doned for  quoting  the  following  pas- 
r  aages: — "  \Vhat,"  he  said,  addressing 
miuisters,  "can  be  your  intention  in 
such  an  attack  upon  all  honour  and 
I  virtue  1     Do  you  mean  to  bring  all  men 

[  upon  a  level  vrith  yonrselvES,  and  to 
I  extirpate  all  haneaty  and  independence  % 
I  Perhaps  you  imagine  that  a  vote  will 
r  settle  the  whole  controversy  1  Alas  ! 
yon  are  not  aware  that  the  manner  in 
which  your  vote  is  procured  remains  a 
I  aeoret  to  no  man.     Listen  ;  for,  if  you 

I  are  not  totally  calloiiB,  if  your  consciences 
I  are  not  seared,  I  will  speak  daggers  to 
I  yoar  souls,  and  awake  you  to  all  the 
I  hells  of  a  guilty  recollection.  Guilt,  as 
the  poet  justly  observes,  is  the  source 
of  sorrow;  trust  me,  therefore,  your 
triumph  shall  not  be  a  pleasing  one. 
I  will  follow  you  with  whips  and  with 
stings  through  every  maze  of  your  un- 
exampled turpitude,  and  plant  eternal 
thorns  benealk  the  rose  of  ministerial 
reprobation.  .  .  .  But  it  is  in  voin 
that  you  hope  by  fear  and  terror  to 
eKtinguish  every  spark  of  the  ancient 
fire  of  this  isle,  Tbe  more  sacrifices, 
the  more  martyrs  you  make,  the  more 
numerous  will  the  sons  of  liberty 
become.  They  will  multiply  like  the 
hydra's  head,  and  hurl  down  vengeance 
on  your  devoted  heads.  Let  others  act 
as  they  wUl,  while  I  have  a  tongue  or 
an  arm  they  shall  be  free ;  and  that  I 
may  not  be  a  witness  of  this  monstrous 
proceeding,  I  will  leave  the  Uouse  :  nor 
do  I  doubt  but  every  independent,  every 
honest  man,  will  follow  me.  ThesewaUa 
are  unholy,  they  are  baleful,  they  ore 
deadly,  while  a  prostitute  majority 
holds  the  bolt  of  parliamentary  omni- 
potence, and  hurls  its  vengeance  upon 
the  virtuous."    As  Barru  retired  from 


the  House,  there  were  loud  cries,  "  To 
the  bar ! "  but  the  ministers  wisely 
declined  to  increase  their  emharross- 
ments  by  calling  him  to  account. 

Barrt^  continued  steadfast  in  opposi- 
tion, but  the  court  was  not  to  be  braved 
with  impunity.  It  had  once  before 
driven  Mm  from  hia  military  com- 
mands— it  now  proceeded  to  force  his 
resignation  by  offensively  superseding 
him.  In  1773  Band  felt  himself  com- 
pelled to  retire  from  the  army.  Both 
Itighy  and  North  expressed  regret  for 
the  manner  in  which  he  had  been 
treated,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  course  was  suggested  by  the 
king. 

In  1773  opposition  was  dead.  Its 
members,  according  to  Walpole,  were 
wriggling  themselves  into  court.  Not 
a  cloud  even  the  size  of  a  man's  hand 
appeared  in  the  sky.  Soon  it  became 
known  that  au  Act  which  had  been 
passed  in  England  as  a  boon  had  been 
regarded  in  America  as  a  new  bond  of 
tyranny,  and  that  hundreds  of  chests  of 
tea  had  been  thrown  into  the  sea.  The 
outrage  was  a  great  one,  Even  Barrd 
assented  to  a  Bill  for  closing  the  port 
of  Boston. 

The  general  expectation  was  that 
Boston  would  submit.  Bat  the  time 
for  submission  was  passed,  and  America 
was  about  to  he  severed  from  England 
for  ever.  Each  post  brought  worse  news. 
Forebodings  of  evil  were  wafted  on  the 
breath  of  the  coming  storm,  and  blood 
WHS  spilled  before  the  nation  knew  that 
there  was  likely  to  be  war.  Chatham, 
it  was  supposed,  might  still  save  the 
country.  The  Eockinghams  were  pre- 
pared to  act  with  him.  North  laboured 
to  remove  the  prejudices  of  the  king ; 
but  before  a  new  government  oouli  be 
formed.  Lord  Chatham  had  hma.  sent 
for  by  a  slill  higher  King,  and  his  body 
was  sleeping  in  ^\'estminster  Abbey.  It 
was  a  strange  satire  on  Barre's  life  that 
he,  who  had  first  attained  parliamentary 
distinction  by  attacking  William  Pitt, 
should  hare  been  the  most  zealous 
mourner  for  the  Earl  of  Chatham. 

Sholburnc  and  Batr^,  with  all  those 
who  had   acted    with    Chatham, 
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You  Uave  asked  mo  to  speak  to  you 
to-night,  though  I  am  a  stranger  to  your 
pariah,  and  know  nothing  of  ite  special 
needs  or  special  advantages.  Why, 
then,  am  I  here  I  I  suppose  I  may 
safely  assume  that  it  is  mainly  because 
I  represent  those  who  have  deep  care 
for  the  poor,  and  atso  strong  conviciion 
that  organization  and  mature  thought 
are  necessary  to  any  action  which  shall 
ba  really  beneficial  to  them.  I  fancy 
your  parish,  like  many  another  —  like 
most  others  that  have  not  passed  through 
the  stage  and  answered  the  problem — 
is  just  now  questioning  itself  as  to 
whether  investigation,  OT^anization, 
deliberate  and  experienced  decision, 
which  it  feels  to  be  essential  if  wise 
relief  is  to  be  secured,  are,  oi  are  not, 
compatible  with  gentle  and  kindly  re- 
lief; whether  charity  can  be  fully  of 
the  heart,  if  it  is  also  of  the  head.  If 
so,  how  you  are  to  get  the  full  strength 
of  head  and  heart.  If  this  ia  impos- 
sible, what  in  the  world  yon  are  to  do, 
for  you  cannot  give  up  either.  You 
aak  practically,  I  fcncy,  when  you  invite 
me  here,  what  I  think  on  these  points. 

I  answer,  then,  emphatically  and 
decidedly,  that  my  experience  confirms 
ma  entirely  in  the  belief  that  charity 
loses  nothing  of  its  lovingness  by  being 
entirely  wise.  Now  it  cannot  be  wise 
without  full  knowledge  of  the  circum- 
stances of  those  to  be  dealt  with^hence 
tlie  necessity  of  investigation ;  it  cannot 
come  to  satisfactory  conclusions  on  those 
facts  unless  it  employs  the  help  of  expe- 
rienced men^hence  the  need  of  a  cora- 
niitlee  for  decision ;  it  will  not  be  gracious 
and  gentle,  nor  fully  enter  into  individual 
needs,  unless  it  secures  the  assistance  of 
a  good  body  of  visitors.  I  do  not  wish 
to  draw  your  attention  to  any  special 
form  of  organization,  but  I  believe  you 
will  find,  the  more  you  think  of  it,  that 
auliurbnn 


some  form  is  needed,  and  that  whateT« 
it  be,  it  wiU  have  t«  secui«  those  three 
aa  essentials ^good  investigation,  deci- 
sion by  a  wise  committee,  and  the  help 
of  a  staff  of  visitors. 

I  shall  say  nothing  further  on  the 
first  head.  Investigation,  except  that  I 
consider  it  is  done  best  liy  a  good  paid 
oflicer.  A  great  deal  of  tbe  preliminary 
work  is  quickly  and  well  done  by  an 
experienced  person,  which  it  would  be 
difficult  for  a  volunteer  to  do;  neither 
is  it  a  sort  of  work  which  it  is  worth 
while  for  a  volunteer  to  undertake.  I 
refer  to  verifjang  statements  as-  to  re- 
sidence, earnings,  employment,  visiting 
references  and  employers.  The  iiaishiDg 
touches  of  investigation,  the  little  per- 
sonal facts,  the  desires  and  hopes,  and 
to  a  certain  extent  the  capacities  of  the 
applicant,  no  doubt  a  volunteer  visitor 
would  loam  more  thoroughly,  but  that 
can  always  be  done  separately  from  the 
preliminary  and  more  formal  inquiry. 

And  now  to  turn  to  the  consideration 
of  the  visitors — those  who  must  be  the 
living  links  binding  your  committee  with 
the  poor,  the  interpreters  of  their  de- 
cision, the  bearers  of  their  alma,  the 
perpetual  guardians  to  prevent  renewed 
failing  into  want.  1  have  spoken  in  so 
many  other  places  of  the  extreme  value 
of  such  a  liody  workbg  in  concert 
with  a  wise  committee,  and  of  the  mis- 
takes they  are  likely  to  make  where 
undirected,  that  I  am  unwilling  to  dwell 
on  either  point  in  much  detail  here, 
I  will  only  bri-^Jly  reiterate  that  I  think 
no  committee  can  do  its  work  with  real 
individual  care  unless  it  contains  those 
who  will  watch  over  each  family  with 
continuous  intere)>t,  interpret  its  decisions 
intelligently  and  kindly,  and  leom  all 
personal  detail  which  may  assist  the 
committee  in  judging  rightly.  Unhap- 
pily, viaitora  have  very  seldom  any 
special  training  for  their  work,  nor  is 
the  need  of  it  pointed  out  to  them. 
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1  eamwtly  whh  we  could  get  tliia 
reeognked ;  not  that  any  sbottld  be 
deterred  from  working  from  want  of 
training,  bat  that  in  Gvery  district  some 
plAtu  for  advising  and  helping  the 
inexperieoced  visitors,  and  binding 
all  vieilors  more  together,  should  be 
adopted.  I  have,  in  the  July  number 
of  Giiod  Wordt,  given  a  sketch  of 
a  piactical  scheme  far  securing  thi^ 
sad.  Bat  even  wilhoul  the  help  there 
spoken  of,  visitors  might  try  to  look  a 
litlte  further  into  the  reeult  of  their 
nction.  They  think  of  the  immediate 
pfl'ect,  and  very  little  of  the  future 
one.  N^ow  in  all  things  we  must  be< 
ware  of  hasty  action.  It  ia  not  well, 
io  the  desire  to  alleviate  an  immediate 
want,  to  produce  worse  want  in  the 
Aiture.  I  do  not  know  the  poor  of  your 
district:  there  may  be  many  more  of 
Uicm,  and  thoy  may  be  poorer,  than 
I  suppose  ;  but  iji  really  populoas  poor 
panahes  I  have  found,  and  surely  yoti 
should  liud  h<ire,  thai  an  immense  deal 
more  might  be  done  by  the  people  for 
themselvee  than  has  been  done  Litheito, 
The  difficulties  of  finding  work  for  them 
must  be  less  than  oure  were  :  aim  at  that 
ficat.  Try  to  get  them  to  bring  up  their 
rhildrea  to  callings  requiring  skill,  and 
-which  will  nuse  them  to  the  higher 
raoka  of  labour ;  help  them  to  save ; 
encourage  them  to  join  clubs  -,  lend 
them  books  ;  teach  them,  to  ciUtivate 
and  cute  for  flowers.  These  and  othor 
like  influences  wOl  indirectly  help  them 
lar  more,  even  as  to  outward  comforts, 
thtui  any  gifts  of  necessaries.  But  do 
not,  when  a  family  wants  help,  hesitate 
to  give  largely,  if  adequate  help  will 
secure  permanent  good  Eemember,  if 
yon  establish  people  in  life  so  that  they 
4!an  be  self-supporting,  it  is  well  worth 
while  to  do  it,  cost  what  it  may. 

I  know  little  of  your  parish.  But  if 
it  be,  as  I  iancy,  one  in  which  the  rich 
are  many  and  the  poor  few  compared  to 
other  places,  I  should  like  to  add  a  word 
or  two  to  such  residents  as  are  in  good 
tuulth  and  working  here,  uiging  them  to 
consider  the  needs  of  more  desolate 
diatriob^  and  pause  to  think  whether  or 
"  I  transfer  some  of  their  - 


time  to  them.  I  know  it  is  a  difficult 
question,  and  one  to  be  judged  in  each 
case  on  its  merits.  I  know  well  what 
may  be  urged  on  the  ground  of  indi- 
vidual friendships  formed  with  dwellers 
in  your  neighbourhood,  on  the  score  of 
want  of  strength  and  time,  and  the 
claims  of  your  own  parish.  Weigh  these 
by  all  means,  but  think  of  the  other  side 
too,  if  by  cliaace  you  can  Tealiso  it 
Friendship  with  poor  old  women  in  yoar 
district!  Respect  its  claims;  but  are 
there  no  times  when  it  may  bs  worth 
while  to  make  a  change  in  work,  even 
if  it  cause  one  to  see  less  of  friends  1 
Have  you  ever  seen  the  ward  of  an  East 
End  workhouse,  where  from  year's  end 
to  year's  end  the  old  women  live  with- 
out any  younger  life  round  them,  no 
sons  or  daughters  whose  strength  may 
make  their  feebleness  mor.i  bearable,  no 
little  grandchildren  to  be  cared  for,  and 
make  the  old  which  ia  passing  forget 
itself  in  the  young  which  is  coming  into 
vigour !  Is  your  bright  young  presence 
not  asked  for  by  the  gray,  monotonous, 
slowly-ebbing  life  of  those  wards  T  If 
yoor  strength  does  not  allow  you  to  visit 
in  remote  districts,  I  grant  that  an  un- 
anawerable  argument ;  for  strength  is 
meant  to  be  temperately  used  and  not 
thrown  away.  Time !  Well,  it  takes  time 
to  go  backwards  and  forwards ;  hut  isn't 
one  hour  where  the  need  ia  great  and 
the  workers  very  few  worth  more  than 
many  hours  in  a  mors  favoured  district  % 
Have  you  ever  realised  wliat  those 
acres  and  acres  of  crowded,  heated,  badly- 
built  houses,  over  which  you  pass  so 
quickly  by  train  when  yoo  go  in  and 
out  of  London,  mean  1  What  kind  of 
homes  they  make  I  'Wliat  sort  of  human 
beings  live  and  die  there  1  Have  you 
asked  yourselves  whether  your  presence, 
your  companionship,  is  needed  there  I 
Whether  the  little  children  want  your 
teaching?  Whether  your  gentleness, 
your  refinement^  yocr  gaiety,  yonr 
beauty,  are  wanted  there  )  Neighbour- 
hood !  Oh  yes,  it  has  strong  claims — 
some  of  the  best  possible ;  but  then  we 
mnst  take  core  that  wo  let  our  neighbours 
come  round  us  naturally,  rich  ami  poor. 
I  only  know  this  neighbourhood  as  1 8a|H 
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it  from  tlie  stalioD,  and  H  i'b  possrble  it 
is  otherwise  inaide,  for  I  know  qtiartere 
where  the  pocr  lodge  ortcn  escape  the 
eye  of  a  casual  observer  ;  but  I  do  know 
die! nets  which  are  very  like  what 
yours  look-g,  where  the  villas  covet  all 
the  ground,  and  there  U  no  place  for  the 
poor  man's  collage.  Where  tho  idea  of 
building  for  him  would  be  mentioned 
with  awed  abhorrence  by  the  comfnrt- 
ahle  residents,  and  they  would  talk 
abont  the  unpleaaantnesa  of  the  poor 
living  ao  near,  chances  of  infection, 
&c,,  &o.  Whero  the  few  persona 
required  to  serve  the  needs  of  the 
residents  live  in  a  somewhat  pampered 
and  very  respectful  dependence  in  small 
districts  decently  withdravm  from  view, 
visited  and  over-visited  by  ladies  who 
haven't  far  to  go — where  the  poor  say 
there  isn't  a  house  to  ho  had,  and  the 
rich  say  they  get  everything  from  a 
distance. 

While  you  are  detennined  to  have  the 
rich  neighbourhoods,  you  must  have  the 
poor  ones  elsewhere.  When  you  have 
gathered  the  poor  round  yon,  built  for 
them,  taught  them,  purified  their  houses 
and  habits  by  your  near  presence,  by  all 
means  talk  about  the  claims  of  neigh- 
bourhood. Hut  till  then  you  must,  I 
believe,  take  a  wider  outlook,  and  think 
of  the  neighbourhoods  you  have  left, 
where  moreover  those  who  Indirectly 
serve  you  earn  their  breail.  You  who 
are  mere  bants'  wives  and  daughters, 
nay,  even  those  of  you  who  buy  the 
merchants'  goods,  have  the  dock- 
labonreTB  no  claims  upon  you?  If  the 
question.  Who  is  my  neighbour!  is  asked 
by  you,  how  do  you  think  God  answers 
it  from  lieaven  when  He  looks  down 
and  Gees  the  vast  multilndes  of  undis- 
ciplined poor  by  whoae  labouryou  live — 
and  the  few  heroic  workers  whose  lives 
are  being  spent  for  those  poor  almost 
forsaken  by  you. 

And  if  some  of  you  went  there  to 
give  what  little  of  leisure,  what  little  of 
strength,  you  have  to  spare,  would  your 
own  neighbonrhood  suffer  1  I  fancy  not 
For  it  seema  as  if  usually  where  there 
are  few  poor  and  many  rich  living  near 
together,  the  former  become  dependent 
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in  fat  unenergetic  comfort  on  the  latter  ; 
and  if  this  bo  such  a  neighbourhood,  a 
few  finding  a  call  for  their  sympathy  and 
help  elscwbere  might  do  good  to  all.  It 
might  be  a  real  blessing  to  the  place 
where  jou  live  to  transfer  to  other  and 
needier  districts  some  of  the  superfluous 
wealth  nnd  uoneedful  care  which  from 
its  very  abundance  may  be  epoUing  and 
pampering  your  native  poor.  What  a 
good  thing  it  might  be  if  each  of  your 
congregation  here  would  undertake  to 
help  with  money  and  with  workers  some 
poor  district  where  wiae  principles  were 
being  strenuously  and  faithfully  worked 
out.  Only  remember,  though  you  may 
Vend  your  money,  and  send  it  to  those 
who  nse  it  wisely,  the  gift  is  a  very  poor 
one  compnrpd  with  that  of  yourselves. 
It  ia  yi't  who  are  wanted  there,  your 
love,  your  knowledge,  your  sympathy, 
your  resolution  :  above  all,  your  know- 
ledge; for  ifyou  saw,  yon  could  not  leave 
things  as  they  are.  For  instance,  on  a 
summer  evening  fresh  as  tbi",  there  are 
thouaands  of  families  who  have  no  place 
to  sit  in  but  one  close  room,  in  which 
the  whole  family  has  eaten,  slept,  washed, 
cooked.  It  is  stifling.  They  go  to  the 
door-step  ;  their  neighbours  are  at  their 
steps.  It  gets  hotter,  the  children 
swarm  in  the  narrow  court ;  the  dust 
flies  everywhere  i  the  heat,  the  thirst  is 
insnUerablo,  the  noise  deafening,  the 
crowd  bewildering;  they  go  to  the 
public  house  :  do  you  wonder  1  It  may 
be  there  are  a  few  spaces  unbuilt  over 
close  by,  but  who  will  open  the  gates 
ior  them,  plant  a  few  flowers,  put  a  few 
seats  1  The  garden  of  Lincoln's-Inn- 
Fielda  is  certainly  kept  very  lovely ;  but 
how  few  eyes  are  allowed  to  see'  it ;  Ked- 
Lion  Square  is  a  howling  ugliness  ;  the 
board-school  playgrounds  are  closed  on 
Saturday ;  the  little  graveyard  in  Drury 
Lane — half  the  graveyards  in  London 
— are  close  locked  and  barred,  and  left 
in  nglinesB  too — theQuakersare  actually 
deciding  to  sell  for  building  purposes 
their  ancient  burial-ground  near  BunhiD- 
fields.  Can  they  not  afford  to  lot  the 
place  allotted  to  their  dead  be  conse- 
crated to  the  poor  and  become  a  place 
of  rest  to  the  weary  living  before  thetrj 
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pilgrimage  is  over,  Money,  money, 
money,  to  spend  wheffe  we  see  its  effect 
in  parks,  or  villas,  or  coay  suburban 
liouBeB,  and  not  a  glimpse  of  what  we 
might  do  with  it  in  the  districts  where 
the  poor  live  and  die, 

0£  coarse  this  is  only  one  side  of  the 
truth,  and  no  one  kaotre  the  converse 
better  than  I.  I  know  how  people  are 
coining  forward  year  by  year  to  do  and 
to  feel  more  and  mora  of  their  duty  to 
the  poor.  The  interest  deepens  and 
ppreads,  and  that  rapidly.  Haven't  I 
myself  snuh  a  body  of  fellow- workers 
ts  makes  me  hardly  know  how  to  be 
thankful  enough  ?  And  doubtleas  many 
ofyou  here  are  doing  exactly  what  I  urye, 
01  belter  things  than  I  have  thought  of. 
But  forgive  me  if  the  sight  of  all  that 
is  needed  sometimes  makes  me  a  little 
impatient,  and  urge  the  point  with  some 
implied  reproach  towards  those  who 
delay  to  come  and  do  what  it  looks  as 
if  they  might.  I  daresay  they  may 
many  of  them  have  better  reasons  than 
I  know  far  holding  aloof  :  all  have  not 
the  Bame  duties ;  but  nure  I  am  that 
the  need  is  urgent,  and  that  to  many 
«ach  work  would  add  new  and  deeper 
interests  to  life.  I  only  say,  "  Look  for 
Tonrselves  what  the  need  is,  consider 
what  your  duty  may  be,  and  when  seen 
do  it  resolutely,  quietly,  hopefully." 

And  now,  leaving  the  subject  of 
visitors,  let  us  consider,  in  conclusion, 
the  third  point  essential  to  wise  dealinj;; 
with  the  poor — the  decisions  of  year 
committee  after  the  facta  are  gathered 
for  it  by  investigating  agent  and 
volunteer  visitor.  Now,  to  secure  right 
decision,  one  musthave  a  distinct  object 
in  view,  What  is  to  be  the  ultimate 
object  of  your  deoiaions  respecting 
reUef !  Let  ns  at  once  distinctly  clear  the 
way  by  assuming  that  it  must  he  the  good 
of  the  people  themselves.  We  have 
nothing  to  do  with  saving  the  money  of 
the  rich.  It  la  possible — nay,  probable — 
that  in  our  first  attempts  to  put  charity 
on  a  right  footing  we  may  have  to 
spend  more  than  we  did  before,  and 
make  larger  demands  on  the  purses  of 
the  wealthy.  A  few  substantial  gifts 
wisely  beetowed  may  easily  make  up  a 
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larger  sum  than  a  multitude  of  petty 
careless  doles.  A  weekly  pension,  a 
grant  of  a  few  pounds  to  help  a  family 
to  migrate,  is  more  than  the  money- 
eii^nivalent  of  many  a  random  shilling. 
But  if  on  reflection  we  decide  to  with- 
hold gifts  of  any  kind  whatsoever,  it  is 
only  to  be  done  for  the  sake  of  the  people 
themselves.  If  doles,  or  bread-tickets, 
or  coal-tickets  are  proved  to  help  the 
people,  we  are  bound  to  give  them  to 
the  extent  of  our  power.  If  they  are 
proved  to  injure  them,  we  are  bound 
not  to  give  them,  however  pleasant  it 
may  he,  however  easy,  however  it 
may  seem  to  pave  the  way  for  other 
influences.  Bo  we  want  to  make  the 
poor  depend  on  relief,  which  is  ready  at 
a  moment's  notice,  instead  of  having 
the  fortitude  to  save  a  little  to  meet 
a  sudden  emergency  1  If  so,  we  shall 
be  always  treating  cases  as  urgent,  and 
relieving  pending  investigation,  and 
assuming  that  discretionary  poirer  of 
granting  instant  help  must  be  vested 
somewhere  besides  in  the  relieving- 
ofQcer.  I  know  parishes  where  bene- 
volent people  plead  that  starvation  or 
great  need  may  arise  if  they  have  a 
weekly  committee  and  no  officer  em- 
powered to  deal  with  urgent  cases. 
Suppose  we  ourselves  had  lost  the  pnde 
of  independence  which  does  atUl  exist 
in  the  middle  and  upper  classes,  though 
the  tendency  to  look  for  extraneous 
help  is,  I  eometimee  fear,  eating  gradu- 
ally upwards  ;  but  suppose  we  had  no 
hesitation  on  the  score  of  pride  in  asking 
our  richer  neighbour  for  a  meal,  or  now 
clothes  or  boots,  or  additional  blankets, 
or  a  ton  of  coal,  would  it  be  better  for 
us  to  use  just  the  amount  of  providence 
necessary  for  us  to  go  to  him  a 
week  beforehand  and  say,  "  Please,  we 
shall  want  our  dinner  nest  Sunday  t " 
or  would  it  bo  better  ior  us  to  be  led  t« 
expect  that  if  we  called  on  I^aturday  to 
tell  him  the  fact,  and  he  was  out  at  a 
garden-party,  when  he  came  home  he 
would  say,  '*  Dear  me,  perhaps  they 
have  no  dinner,  and  Sunday  too.  I 
dare  not  wait  to  see  why  they  are  in 
want ;  whether  there  is  any  member  of 
the  family  who  might  be  helped  to  a  J 
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place  where  lie  can  earn  more.  I'd 
bettor  send  some  roast  meat.  I  don't 
like  to  be  enjoying  myself  at  garden- 
parties  with  my  wife  and  dHiighter,  and 
not  conBidermy  poorer  neighbours."  Do 
you  think  that,  be  our  earnings  much 
or  little,  that  kind  of  help  would  ba 
likely  to  be  helpful  I  The  smaller  the 
earnings,  the  more  need  of  providence  ; 
and  tJ^ere  is  no  man  so  poor  but  he 
might,  by  effort,  at  lonst  have  a  few 
shillings  in  hand  for  emergency,  if  he 
really  felt  it  important.  Literally,  that 
is  all  that  is  wanted  to  do  away  with 
this  clamour  about  urgency.  That  every 
man  should  at  aome  time  of  his  life  put 
sside  five  or  ten  shillings,  which  should 
be  ready  tor  need,  and  apply  for  help 
diiectly  he  saw  seed  to  draw  npon  that, 
inatead  of  when  he  hasn't  a  crust  in  the 
hooeo.  I  don't  know  whether  you  are 
troubled  with  this  great  bugbear  of 
"urgency"  here;  it  frightens  many 
distiicts,  bnt  always  disappears  when 
approauhed.  Depend  npon  it,  starvation 
eases  are  much  more  likely  to  arise 
where  we  have  trained  oui  poor  to  look 
for  instantaneous  help,  than  where  they 
rely  on  their  own  forethought  at  least  to 
the  extent  I  have  mentioned ;  for  if  they 
tmst  to  sudden  aid,  and  any  accident 
removes  it,  then  they  have  no  money, 
they  are  in  need  indeed.  Depend 
on  it,  the  Poor  Law,  which  the  poor 
do  not  tmn  to  readily,  which  has,  more- 
over, a  strong,  permanent  machinery  in 
every  pariah  in  England,  is  the  only 
right  source  of  relief  for  urgent  cases. 
No  respectable  &mily  but  has  friends, 
neighbours,  or  savings  to  fall  back  on 
joat  while  you  look  well  into  their  cases. 
Those  who  are  not  respectable  want, 
and,  in  my  estimation,  should  have, 
help,  but  they  cannot  be  helped  easily 
witt  grants  in  urgent  haste ;  they  need 
thought,  and  influence,  and  mnch 
power.  If,  then,  we  decide  that 
argent  cases  can  be  left  to  the  Poor 
Law,  your  committees  will  have  those 
only  left  to  deal  with  whose  circum- 
stances they  can  thoroughly  know  and 
deliberately  decide  npon ;  and  these,  I 
believe,  they  will  find  class  themselves 
into  cases  in  which  temporary  help  will 
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raise  the  applicants  into  permanent  _, 
self-supporting  positions,  and  chronic 
cases.  The  first,  no  doubt,  they  will 
try  to  help  litjerally,  carefully,  and 
kindly.  The  second  they  will  probably 
help  only  if  they  can  do  so  adequately, 
which  I  should  fancy  here  you  mifjht 
easily  do  if  you  all  haattily  and  thought- 
fully co-operated,  and  knew  each  what 
the  other  was  doing,  so  that  no  work 
was  done  twice  over.  Such  organiza- 
tion of  almsgiving  would  be,  I  should 
think,  the  limit  of  your  aim  at  present. 

Perhaps  you  will  also  add  to  these 
relieved  persons  a  very  large  number 
of  sick,  whom  I  should  be  glad  to  see 
after,  say  a  year's  notice,  forced  into 
some  independent  form  of  sick-club. 

Por  I  do  not  myself  believe  that 
we  from  above  can.  help  the  people 
so  thoroughly  and  well  in  any  other 
way  as  by  helping  them  to  help 
themselves.  This  I  think  they  are 
meant  to  do — this  I  believe  they 
can  do,  by  association  and  by  fore- 
thought. When  thej  do  provide  neoes- 
sarioa  for  their  own  families,  I  think 
it  leaves  our  relation  to  them  far  better, 
and  enables  us  to  help  them  more 
fully  in  better  ways.  After  all,  what 
are  the  gifts  of  these  outside  things 
compared  to  the  great  gifts  of  friend- 
ship, of  teaching,  of  companionahip,  of 
advice,  of  Bpiritual  help  )  I  know  some 
people  think  the  half-crown,  or  packet 
of  tea,  the  beet  introduction  to  these, 
I  cannot  say  I  have  seen  it  so.  I  do 
not  remember  a  single  example  in  any 
age  or  country  in  which  a  class  in 
receipt  of  small  occasional  doles  was  in 
a  position  of  honourable  healthy  friend- 
sliip  with  the  givers  of  such,  or  fit  to 
receive  from  them  any  intelligent  teach- 
ing, (if  course  the  receipt  of  alms 
produces  courtesies  and  respectful  wel- 
comes, and  perhaps  attendances  at 
chnrch  or  chapel  from  those  who  care 
more  for  the  gifts  than  for  the  qniet 
dignity  of  independence  which  is  found 
in  many  humble  people;  more  for  the 
good  tea  than  for  any  sermon  or  service, 
Bnt  how  do  the  better  ones  feel  it  1 
Haven't  your  gifts  absolutely  tended  to 
alienate  them  from  churches  and  chapi"  " 
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Do  they  not  scorn  them,  and  Jeairo  to 
be  Baca  to  tjenefit  nothing  br  them  1 
The  application  for  help  is  nearly  always 
made  by  the  wife,  and  the  respectable 
hosband  would  no  more  make  it  than 
you  or  I  would,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten. 
Only  notice  what  happens  whenever  the 
role  is  that  the  man  must  come  up  to 
ask  for  help :  they  hardly  ever  come, 
but  Bimply  earn  the  needed  amount. 
And  among  the  women,  too,  the  better 
onea  hold  aloof  from  anything  that 
looks  like  bribery  to  come  to  a  place  of 
woiship.  I  would  ask  any  clergyman 
wbether  he  does  not  think  that  the 
mixing  of  tomporal  gifts  with  spiritual 
tnclung  has  not  a  direct  tendency  to 
lowei  ttie  value  of  the  teaching  in  the 
«ytB  of  the  recipient  1  Of  old,  when 
apostles  preached,  they  treated  the 
Gospel  as  good  news  which  the  people 
would  care  to  receive  for  itself ;  they 
honoured  it  in  treating  it  as  if  it  were 
a  blessing.  Of  comae  it  ia  difflcolt  to 
distinguish  the  actions  which  come  from 
ihe  radiant  outpouring  of  every  species 
of  good  gift  in  mere  wealth  of  joyful 
Imrnan  love  sprinpng  from  vivid 
sense  of  Divine  love,  which  we  see  in 
earnest  preachers  of  all  ages,  from  the 
gift  vhich  is  meant  to  be,  and  felt  to 
bo,  a  bribe.  In  many  cases,  probably, 
the  gifte  combine  a  mixture  of  love 
and  of  a  purpose  to  attract,  which  it 
wonld  be  impossible  to  separate.  But 
religious  teaching,  I  have  no  manner  of 
doubt  whatever,  has  suffered  of  late 
years  incomparably  more  than  it  has 
gained  by  this  confusion.  Let  the  gift, 
then,  stand  or  fall  by  its  own  Intrinsic 
value ;  if  it  be  helpful  in  itself,  cultivate 
ing  anch  right  qualities  aa  will  make 
the  recipient  richer  in  such  outside 
things  as  itself,  let  it  be  made.     If  not. 


withhold  it.  And  for  God' 
let  Hia  truth  stand  on  its  owa' 
merits.  If  it  be  a  real  need  of  Hia 
children,  trust  Him  in  His  own  good 
time  to  make  this  plain  to  them. 
Preach  it  by  word,  by  deed,  by  patient 
abiding ;  but  do  not  use  bribes,  or  even 
what  look  like  bribes,  to  make  men  take 
it  in.  Depend  on  It,  it  cannot  be  taken 
so.  It  has  been  accepted  in  this  and 
other  ages  by  men  ready  to  meet  poverty, 
toil,  scorn,  death,  rather  than  be  false  to 
it;  it  has  been  accepted  with  acclaim 
by  multitudes  who  felt  in  it  the  answer 
to  their  diflicultios,  the  great  good  new^ 
for  their  lives.  The  lowest  natures, 
when  they  have  received  it,  have  dona 
so  through  the  noble  feelings  which 
are  latent  in  the  worst  of  as.  It  ia  only 
through  appeal  to  these — their  fortitude, 
their  reverence — that  it  can  come  home 
to  them.  I  cannot  believe  that  God's 
truth  has  ever  entered  one  human 
heart  wrapped  up  in  a  bribe.  Let  it 
speak  quietly  for  itself ;  it  is  very  strong. 
Shall  we  doubt  it  1  Our  special  form  of 
it,  or  application  of  it,  may  not  com- 
mend itself  to  our  neighbours.  Do  not 
let  this  disappoint  us  ;  let  us  with  single- 
minded  zeal  try  to  get  those  netgbbouis 
to  be  and  to  do  what  they  see  to  be 
right,  and  then  will  be  revealed  to  them 
gradually  whatever  form  of  truth  they 
can  comprehend  and  apply.  They  will 
help  tfl  form  God's  Church,  which  ' 
many  members ;  and  if 
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we  must  remember  that  the  words 
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I  SHALL  not,  I  hope,  be  aupposed  tmcoaaoioas  that  in  coherency  unA  intelligibUi^a 
the  following  poem  leaves  much  to  bo  desired.  It  was  published  in  1840  i 
amall  volume  without  my  name,  was  withdrawn  along  with  that  volume,  and  until 
now  ha;  never  been  reprinted.  But  the  departed  poem  had  the  honour  of  being 
followed  by  the  regrets  of  a  moat  distinguished  moarner,  Mr.  Swinbnrne,  who 
has  more  than  once  revived  its  memory,  and  asked  for  its  republication.  Mr. 
Swinhnme'a  generosity  towitrda  contemporary  veree  is  well  known  ;  and  Tlie  Neir 
Sirens  may  have  won  hia  favour  the  more  readily  because  it  had  something, 
perhaps,  of  that  animation  of  movement  and  rhythm  of  which  hia  own  poems  olfer 
such  splendid  examptea.  In  addition  to  Mr.  Swinburne,  the  poem  has  had  itlsn 
(everal  other  friends,  lesa  distinguished,  who  desired  its  restoration.  To  a  work 
of  hie  youth,  a  work  pniduced  in  long-past  days  of  ardour  and  emotion,  an  author 

[ry  hard-hearted ;  and  after  a  disappearance  of  more  than  twenty-.a 
^eto  Sirenn,  therefore,  is  here  reprinted. 
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cedar  shadow  Bleeping, 
Where  cool  grass  and  fragrant  ^ 
Late  at  eve  had  lured  me,  creeping 
From  yonr  darken'd  palace  rooms ; 
",  who  in  your  train,  at  morning 
StroU'd  and  sang  with  joyful  mind, 
Heard,  in  slumber,  sounds  of  warning ; 
Saw  the  hoarse  bonghs  labour  in  the  wind. 

Who  are  they,  0  pensive  Graces, 
—For  I  dresm'd  they  wore  your  forma — 
Who  on  shores  and  sen-wash'd  places 
Scoop  the  ahelvBs  and  fret  the  storms  J 
Who,  when  ships  are  that  way  tending, 
Troop  across  the  flusliing  sands. 
To  all  reefs  and  narrows  wending, 
With  blown  tresses,  and  with  beckoi 

Tet  I  see,  the  howling  levels 
Of  the  deep  are  not  your  lair; 
And  your  tragic- vaunted  revels 
Are  lesa  lonely  than  thsy  were. 
Like  those  Kings  with  treasure  steering 
From  the  jewell'd  lands  of  dawn, 
Tixiops,  with  gold  and  giits,  appearing. 
Stream  all  day  through  your  enchanted  lawn. 
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And  we  too,  from  upland  valleye, 
Where  some  Muse  with  hftlf-oiirved  frown 
Leans  ber  car  to  jdut  mud  sallies 
■WTiich  the  charm'd  winds  never  drown ; 
By  faint  music  guided,  ranging 
The  scared  glens,  we  wander'd  on, 
Left  our  awful  laurels  linnging, 
And  came  heap'd  with  myrtiua  to  your  throne. 

From  the  dragon- ward  et'd  foun tains 
Mtere  the  springs  of  knowledge  are, 
From  the  watehera  on  the  mountains, 
And  the  bright  and  morning  star; 
We  are  exiles,  we  are  falling, 
We  have  lost  them  at  your  call — 
0  ye  false  ones,  at  yoar  calling 
Seeking  ceiled  chambers  and  a  palace-hall  I 

Are  the  accents  of  your  iuriiiH 
More  melodious  than  of  yore  1 
Are  those  frail  forms  more  enduring 
Than  the  charms  Ulysses  horel 
That  we  sought  yon  with  rejoicings. 
Till  at  evening  we  descry 
At  a  panse  of  Siren  voicings 
These  vext  branches  and  this  howling  akj  J  .  .  . 


Oh,  yoar  pardon  !     The  unconthness 
Of  that  primal  age  ia  gone, 
And  the  skin  of  dazEling  amootlineBS 
Screens  not  now  a  heart  of  stone. 
Love  has  flush 'd  those  cruel  faces ; 
And  your  slacken'd  arms  forego 
The  delight  of  death-embraces. 
And  those  whitening  bone-mounds  do  not  grow, 

"Come,"  you  say;  "the  large  appearance 
Of  man'a  labour  ia  but  Tain, 
And  we  plead  as  staunch  adherence 
Due  to  pleasure  aa  to  pain." 
Pointing  to  earth's  careworn  creatures, 
"  Come,"  jon  murmur  with  a  sigh : 
"Ah!  we  own  diviner  features. 
Loftier  bearing,  and  a  prouder  eye. 

"  Come,"  you  saj',  "  the  hours  were  dreary, 
Life  without  love  docs  but  fade  ; 
),  it  wastes,  and  we  grew  i 
b  alnmbrous  cedarn  shade. 
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Iiound  our  hearts,  with  long  caresses, 
"With  low  sighings  Silence  stole; 
And  hor  load  of  Bteaming  tresaea 
Weigh'd,  like  Oesa,  on  the  aery  eoul. 

"  Come,"  you  Bay,  "  the  soul  ia  fainting 
Till  Elie  Bearch,  and  learn  her  own; 
And  the  irisdom  of  man'a  painting 
Leaves  her  riddle  h^f  unknown. 
Come,"  yon  say,  "  the  hmin  is  seeking, 
While  the  princely  heart  is  dead; 
Yet  thie  glean'd,  when  Goda  were  epeaking, 
lUrer  eecreta  than  the  toiling  head. 

"  Come,"  you  say,  "  opinion  trembles, 
Judgment  shifts,  convictions  go; 
Life  dries  up,  the  heart  dissemblee ; 
Only,  what  we  feel,  we  know. 
Ilath  your  wisdom  known  emotions } 
"Will  it  weep  our  burning  tears  1 
Hath  it  drunk  of  our  love-potions 
Crowning  moments  with  the  weight  of  years  t  " 

I  am  dumb.     Alas,  too  soon  all 
Men's  grave  reasons  disappear  I 
Yet,  I  think,  at  God's  tribunal 
Some  large  answer  you  shall  hear. 
But  for  me,  my  thoughts  are  straying 
Where  at  sunrise,  through  your  vinos, 
On  these  lawns  1  saw  you  playing, 
Hanging  garlands  on  the  odorous  pines ; 

When  your  showering  locks  enwoucd  you, 
Aud  your  heavenly  eyes  shone  through; 
When  Die  pine-boughs  yielded  round  you, 
And  your  brows  were  starr'd  with  dew ; 
And  immortal  fornix,  to  meet  you, 
Down  the  etalued  alleys  cams; 
Aud  through  goldeu  horns,  to  greet  yoa, 
Blew  RDch  music  ns  a  God  may  frame. 

Yea,  I  muse.    And,  if  the  dawning 
Into  daylight  never  grew. 
If  the  ghetcring  wings  of  "morning 
On  the  dry  noon  ahuok  Iheii  dew  ; 
If  the  fits  of  joy  were  longer, 
Ot  the  day  wore  sooner  dam:. 
Or,  porhi]^,  if  hoiw  were  stronger — 
JSo  vnik  nursling  of  «n  earthly  sun  .  .  . 
Plocfa,  pluck  cyptosi,  0  pala  maidens, 
Dixik  the  hall  villi  )-o«  ! 
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For  a  bound  was  set  to  Tnc-eliiiga, 
And  the  sonibte  day  dragg'd  on  ; 
And  tbe  burst  of  .jojM  gtectiags, 
And  the  joyful  dawn,  were  gone. 
For  llie  eya  was  fill'd  with  gazing, 
And  on  raptures  follon'  calms ; 
And  those  warm  locks  men  were  praiBing, 
Droop'd,  unbraided,  on  your  listless  arms. 

Storms  unsinootli'd  your  folded  valleiys, 
And  made  all  your  cedars  frown; 
Leaves  were  whirling  in  the  alloys 
Which  your  lovers  wondet'd  down. 
— Sitting  cheerless  in  your  bowers. 
The  hands  propping  the  sunk  head, 
So  they  gall  you,  the  long  hours, 
And  the  hungry  thought,  that  must  he  fed  1 

Is  the  pleasure  that  is  tasted 
Patient  of  a  long  review  1 
Will  the  fire  joy  bath  wasted, 
Mused  on,  wai'm  the  heart  anew  ? 
— Or,  are  those  old  thoughts  letwrning, 
Guests  the  dull  sense  never  knew, 
Stars,  set  deep,  yet  inly  burning, 
Germs,  your  untrimm'd  passion  overgrow  1 

Once,  like  me,  you  took  your  station 
Wotfihera  for  a  purer  lire  ; 
Uut  yon  droop'd  in  expectation. 
And  yon  wearied  in  desire. 
AVhen  the  first  rose  flush  was  steeping 
All  the  fro  re  peak's  awful  crown, 
Shepherds  eay,  they  found  you  sleeping 
In  some  windless  valley,  farther  down. 

Then  you  wept,  and,  slowly  raising 
Your  dozed  eyelids,  sought  ^ain, 
Half  in  doubt,  they  aay,  and  gazing 
Sadly  back,  the  seats  of  men. 
Snatch'd  a  tnrhid  inspirdtion 
From  some  transient  earthly  sun. 
And  proclaim'd  your  vain  ovation 
For  those  tniniic  raptures  you  had  won. 


With  a  sad,  majestic  motion, 
With  a  stately,  slow  surprise, 
From  their  earthward- bound  devotion 
Lifting  up  your  languid  eyea 


The  New  Sirens. 

Would  yon  freeze  my  loudei  boldness. 
Dumbly  Bmiling  as  yon  go) 
One  faint  frown  of  distant  colilneaa 
Flitting  fast  acroaB  each  marble  brow) 

Do  I  brighten  at  yonr  Borrow 
0  Bweet  Pleadetal  dr-tli  my  lot 
Find  B8BU ranee  in  to-morrow 
Of  one  joy,  which  30U  have  noti 
0,  speak  once,  and  chame  my  sadners  1 
Let  this  throbbing,  Phrygian  Btrain, 
Mock'd  and  baffltd  by  jour  gladneee, 
Mar  the  music  of  your  feasta  in  Tain  ! 


Scent,  and  song,  and  light,  and  flowers ! 
Guat  on  gust,  the  hareh  winds  blow — 
Come,  bind  up  those  ringlet  ehowere ! 
EospB  for  that  dreaming  brow! 
Come,  once  more  thai  ancient  lightneBS, 
Glancing  feet,  and  eager  eyce  ! 
Let  yonr  broad  lamps  flash  the  brightness 
Which  the  sorrow-atricben  day  denies  ! 

Throagli  black  depths  of  seiried  ehadowe, 
Up  cold  aialcB  of  buried  glade; 
In  the  mist  of  river-meadows 
Where  the  looming  deer  are  laid  ; 
Prnm  your  dazzled  windows  streaming, 
From  your  bumming  festal  room, 
l>eep  end  far,  a  broken  gleaming 
Heels  and  shivers  on  Ihe  rufllcd  gloom. 

Where  I  stand,  the  grass  is  glowing; 
Doubtless  you  are  passing  fair] 
But  I  hear  the  north  wind  blowing, 
^nd  I  feel  the  cold    nigbt-air. 
Can  I  look  on  yonr  Bweet  faces, 
And  yonr  prond  heads  backward  thrown,  ' 
From  this  duek  of  leaf-strewn  places 
Wilh  the  dumb  woods  and  the  night  alone  T 

But,  indeed,  this  flux  of  guesses — 
Mad  delight,  and  frozen  calms — 
Slirlh  to-day  and  vine-hound  tresses, 
And  to-morrow — folded  palms— 
Is  this  all  1  this  balanced  measure  ? 
Could  life  run  no  happier  way  1 

OS,  at  the  height  of  pleasure. 

k  at  the  nadir  of  dismay  I 
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But,  indeed,  this  proad  poaaesaion — 
Ttia  far- reaching,  magic  chain, 
Linking  in  a  mad  encceseion 
Fits  of  joy  and  fits  of  pain — 
Have  you  eeen  it  at  the  closing 
Have  you  trauk'd  its  clouded  wayal 
Can  jour  ejea,  nhilo  i'oola  are  dozing, 
Drop,  wilt  mine,  adown  life's  latter  days  f 

When  a  dreary  bght  ie  wading 
Through  this  waste  of  aanleaa  greens — 
When  the  flashing;  lights  are  fading 
On  the  peerless  cheek  of  i\ueens— 
When  the  mean  shall  do  more  sorrow, 
And  the  proudest  no  more  smile — 
While  the  dawning  of  the  morrow 
Widens  slowly  westward  all  that  while  ? 

Then,  when  change  itself  ia  over. 
When  the  slow  tide  seta  one  way, 
Shall  yoa  find  the  radiant  lover, 
Eren  by  moments,  of  to-day? 
The  eye  wanders,  faith  is  failing ; 
0,  loose  hands,  and  let  it  be  ! 
Proudly,  like  a  king  bewailing, 
0,  let  fall  one  tear,  and  set  us  ftee! 

All  true  speech  and  large  avowal 
Which  the  jealous  eoul  concedes  j 
All  man's  heart,  which  hrooks  bestowal, 
All  frank  faith,  which  passion  breeds — 
These  we  had,  and  we  gave  truly; 
foubt  not,  what  we  had,  we  gave! 
False  we  were  not,  nor  unmly ; 
Lodgers  in  the  forest  and  the  cave. 


Long  we  wander'd  with  you,  feeding 
Our  rapt  eonla  on  your  replies, 
In  a  wistful  silence  reading 
Alt  the  meaning  of  your  eyes ; 
By  mosa-border'd  statues  aitting. 
By  well-heads,  in  BUinineT  days. 
But  we  tnm,  our  eyes  ate  flitting — 
See,  the  ivhite  east,  and  the  morning  rays  I 

And  you  too,  0  worshipp'd  Graces, 
Sylvan  Gods  of  this  fair  shade ! 
Ib  there  doubt  on  divine  faces  1 
Are  the  blesaed  Gods  dismay'dt 
Can  men  worship  the  wan  features, 
The  sunk  eyes,  the  wailing  tone. 
Of  nnaphered,  discrowned  creatnies 
"     'b  aa  little  godlike  as  their  ownj, 


TAf  -Atiii  Simis. 

Came,  looae  Iiands  I     Tlio  vinged  Qe«tnesa 
01  itumottal  fw-t  is  gone  ; 
And  yoixt  aceuta  liave  shed  their  Eweetn<?9s, 
And  j'uur  Howew  are  overblown ; 
And  your  jtiwell'd  gauds  surrender 
Half  Llieir  glories  to  the  day ; 
Freely  did  they  fiasfa  their  splcDdour, 
recly  gave  it — but  it  dies  away. 

i  waking — 


lu  the  pines  the  thrush  i 
Lo,  yon  orient  hill  ia  flameG  '. 
Scores  of  true  love  Icnots  are  breaking 
At  divorce  which  it  proclaims. 
When  the  lamps  are  paled  at  morning, 
Heut  quits  heart  aud  Land  quits  hand. 
Cold  in  that  unlovely  dawning, 
Loveless,  rajless,  joylees  you  shall  stand. 

Pluck  no  mure  red  Toses,  maidens, 
Leave  the  lUice  in  their  dew — 
Pluck,  pluck  cypress,  0  palo  maidens, 
l)uBk,  oh,  dusk  the  hall  with  yew  '. 
— Shall  I  suck,  that  I  may  scorn  lier. 
Her  1  loved  at  eventide) 
Shall  I  ask,  what  faded  moumer 
Stands,  at  daybieAk,  vrecping  by  my  aidol 
I'luck,  pluck  cypress,  0  pale  maidens ! 
Duvk  the  boll  with  yowl 
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NATIONAL  IIDUCATION :  PEACTICAL  AIMS   FOR   THE  GUIDAifa 
OF  LIBERAL  POLICY.' 


M'tlEKEVKR  a  great  Gocial  qaostion  ia 
sabjected  to  legislative  treatment  before 
the  priuciplos  npon  n-bich  legialatiou 
ahonld  be  based  have  been  worked  out 
caiefnlly  in  tbouj;bt  by  the  more  edu- 
cated, or  have  been  grasped  by  those 
plain  instincts  which  in  a  free  country 
so  often  wisely  guide  the  general  mind, 
tbu  resulting  confusion  preeente  peca- 
iiar  obstacles  in  the  way  of  any  reforms 
■which  a  liberal  policy  may  require. 

Kothiog  is  more  difUcuIt  to  meet  tban 
a  new  vested  interest,  created  far  the 
protection  of  an  ancient  wrong,  but 
veiled  beneath  the  verbal  admission  of 
a  principle  antagoniatic  to  itself. 

When  an  intricate  compromise  has 
been  effected,  the  strength  of  opposition 
eroked  by  flagrant  injustice  ia  broken, 
and  a  haUing  and  hesitating  resistance 
takes  the  place  of  determined  action. 

Details,  almost  unnoticed  in  pre- 
liminary debates,  are  frequently  found 
to  exercise  a  directing  power  over  the 
general  order  of  the  world's  affairs ;  and 
the  battle  lost  by  the  opponents  of  pro- 
gress on  the  ground  of  principle  is  won 
in  practice  by  diligent  attention  to  the 
thousand  and  one  complications  and 
subtleties  of  method  as  well  as  by 
skilful  maaagement  of  the  personal 
jealousies  and  ambitious  with  which 
the  working  of  an  Act  of  Parliament 
is  invariably  accompanied. 

In  England,  political  and  social 
necessities  have  rendered  educational 
legifllation  imperative ;  but  in  the  midst 
of  class  interests,  the  rival  claims  of 
ecclesiastical  authorities,  and  the  strug- 
gles of  politicians  for  name  and  place, 

'  Read  liefore  the  "  Libera!  Social  Union," 
tMobcT  S6lb,  1876.  The  autiiot  of  thia  jiupct 
is  solely  nsponsible  for  the  opinions  it  ex- 
pnwu.  It  is  published  in  tliu  magndae  aa 
a  oantribntion  towarda  the  free  and  thorough 
"  ~      '  n  of  a  subject  or  imtioDal  interest  aud 


scant  pains  have  been  taken  to 
the  principles  npon  which  the  work  to' 
be  accomplished  should  be  based,  to 
calculate  carefally  the  directions  which 
the  forces  employed  in  its  performance 
will  naturally  take,  or  to  weigh  the 
character  of  the  problems  springing 
from  those  new  social  conditions  the 
act  of  legislation  itself  creates. 

The  commercial  policy  of  England 
during  these  later  years  has  been  nobly 
determined  by  the  thorough  and  general 
comprehension  of  the  principle  upon 
which  ihe  repeal  of  the  Corn  taws  was 
demanded  and  obtained.  Years  wore 
spent  upon  the  political  education  of  the 
people  in  the  principle  of  Free  Trade. 
The  result  was,  that  the  repeal  of  the 
Com  Laws  iiLaugaiated  a  great  com- 
mercial policy  by  which  the  happineee 
and  prosperity  of  the  people  have  been 
largely  increased.  If,  ho  never,  it  be 
asked  respecting  educational  legislation, 
"  By  what  principle  should  it  be  guided  1 
Towards  what  definite  end  should  legis- 
lation tend!"  the  question  is  met  in 
many  quarters  with  undisguised  scorn. 
"  Let  the  people  learn  to  rwd  and  write 
and  cipher,"  plead  some,  "  iu  any 
practicable  way.  We  do  not  cai'e  about 
the  method.  Onr  only  desire  is  that 
they  shall  be  educated."  So  be  it. 
But  there  are  methods  by  which  thft< 
highest  standard  of  education  can  b^M 
attained,  and  the  life  of  the  nation  in. 
every  direction  in  which  life  is  worth 
living  quickened  ;  and  there  are  methods 
by  which  the  standard  of  education 
may  be  dwarfed  to  its  minimum,  and 
the  life  of  the  nation  aun'endered  to 
ecclesiastical  controL 

Those  who  claim  to  belong  to  no  party 
with  respect  to  the  principles  on  which 
educational  legislation  should  rest  are 
not  and  cannot  be  neutral  Their  silence 
is  ilaelf  a  power,  and  a  power  upon  the 
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dMtnrMCita  worth. 

Tha  policy  of  liberal  men  in  England 
for  a  hondred  yean  paet  has  bad  two 
gnat  aims — tirst,  the  removal  ol  the 
boidea  of  ecclesiastical  restrainta  from 
affinn  in  which  the  welfare  of  the  whole 
aatioo  aa  a  nation  is  involrad ;  and 
geecHid,  the  establishment  of  a  thoroughly 
ivpreeentative  system  ot  goverament. 

The  author  of  the  £<lncation  Act  of 
1^70  is  on  the  horns  of  adilemma  ;  he 
has  either  consciously  and  dehberately 
reTersed  the  Liberal  policy  of  his  party, 
or  be  ia  only  a  "  statesman  "  in  the 
sense  in  which  King  FbiJip  and  the 
Archduke  of  Anstria  were  warriors  when 
they  made  the  famona  arrangement  at 
which  Philip  Faulconbridge  laughed. 

"  K.  Pliilip.  Say,  where  w 

assault  'f 

K.  John.  We  from  the  west  will  send  d( 
atroction 
Into  this  dtv'a  bosom. 
Atuiria.  I  from  the  ncrth.  , 

X.  PhiliiK  Onr  thuTid«B 

A'om  tbe  south 
Shall  nijn  their  drift  ot  hullels  c 

Biuf.  0  pnideut  liiseipline !    From  nori 

Austria  and  France  shoot  in  each  o 
mouth." 

It  is  frequently  pleaded  in  defence  of 
the  Education  Act  of  1870  that  it  repre- 
sents what  was  alone  practicable  at  that 
time.  It  is  rather  the  monument  of  tbe 
kind  of  legislation  which  becomes 
possible  when,  through  timidity,  or  in- 
diilerence,  or  carelessness,  or  stotecraft 
in  its  meaner  form,  or  the  hurry  caused 
by  tbe  pressure  of  many  afiinirs,  no 
appeal  is  made  to  the  general  principles 
upon  which  theproblemsat " 
be  solved. 

If  the  Liberal  statesmen  of  1870  hi 
determined  that  a  national  eystei 
education  should  be  ultimately  esta- 
blished under  the  direct  control  of 
school  boards,  they  could  have  laid  down 
its  broad  foundations. 

Existing  schools  could  bays  been  left 
under  existing  conditions  ;  but  it  could 
have  been  provided  that  all  new  scbooUf 
to  which  government  grants  should  b(L 
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made,  should  be  public  schools  nniler 
the  managoment  of  representative 
bodies.  I  believe — and  I  apeak  not 
without  eome  knowledge  of  the  state  of 
parties — that  a  Liberal  majority  could 
have  been  secured  for  such  a  scheme. 
At  that  time  the  existing  schools  were 
mana^^ble  in  number.  The  gnat 
growth  of  tkf  eeclarian  »yslem.  has  been 
andtr  tht  Act  of  1870  ito//;— indefinite 
acope  having  been  provided  for  its  ex- 
tension by  the  continuance  of  grants  of 
public  money  to  new  schools  under 
private  direction,  as  well  as  by  the 
"  time  of  grace,"  which  became  a  time 
not  merely  for  actual  building,  but  for 
the  reception  of  plans  and  proposals.  > 

'  The  fultuliiiig  statistics  allow  tliB  Javulop- 
nient  of  Ibe  seutariaii  syatam  imiier  recent 
\  Irgialation.  If  Nonconfonnists  geDerally  had 
HgBtilHl  Nationitl  Education  as  thu  proper 
work  of  their  church  orgamBatioofl,  no  one 
can  doabc  that  thej  could  and  would  have 
boftt  a  mnch  larger  number  of  schools  : — 

I.  Schools  cositbctbd  wrrn  tub  Natiokal 

Sooierrr  ob  Chdrch  op  Ebgiamd. 
1S75.  8«hooU  Inspeeted    .    .    .  9,466 

1589.       „  ,,         ...  0,103 

Increase  3,363 

1875.  Scholars  in,  an  attendnuce  1,1^4,760 
1869.        ..  ,.  „  808,361 

increase  376,398 
1875.  Govetiuacut  Grant  .  .  .  £679,743 
18«.  ,,  „      .     .     .         3ia,330 

Increase      £336,118 


E9(0La.vi>. 

ISTfi.  Schools  Inspected    .    .     .  3.0aa 

16SS.       „            „          ...  1,411 

Increase  072 
111.  lioxAH  Catholii;  Schools. 

1B7S.  Schools  Inspected    ...  598 

18«».         „             „          ...  323 

Increaso  270 

1S75.  Gove I'ninent  Grant  .     .     .  £6%\lt 

18W.            „             „       .     .     .  27,951 


IV.  BoAun  ScBonLs. 
L  jBeboob  iDspcoted    .     .     .  1,140 

it  Grant  .     .     .         £78,B31 


3 


of 
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Lord  Saniion's  Act  is  the  naturalJ 
development  of  Mr.  Forster's. 
tains  no  new  principle  whatever.  Any 
argument  against  the  increase  of  the 
grant  to  sectarian  schools  applies  to  the 
Bnbsidising  of  these  schools.  If  the 
twenty-fifth  clause  of  the  Act  of  1S70 
be  defensible,  ^o  is  the  tenth  clause  of 
the  Act  of  1876. 

The  organic  connection  between  Mr.  J 
Forster's  Act  and  Lord  Sandon's  is  hutl 
another  proof    that    the  Act  of  1S70  7 
failed  ta  establish  a  national  system,  not 
because  the  temper  of  the  age  rendered 
it  impracticable  ;  but  because  those  who 
acted  as  Liberal  leaders  did  not  admit 
the  principle  that  the  schools  of  the 
country  should  be  organised  as  national 
institutiona,  and    placed  under  repre- 
sentative control.  I 

In    inviting    the   members    of    the  J 
"  Liberal    Social   Union "    to   considerB 
what  principles  should  guide  the  policy" 
of  the  friends  of  a  national  system  of 
education,    I    do     not      speak     as    a 
doctrinaire  defending  an    abstract   sys- 
tem  on  abstract  grounds,  but  as  one    ! 

who    believes    that   a   practical    policy  J 
con  alone  be  determined  by  those  whal 
walk  in  the  light  of  the  principles 
stake. 

One  party  in  the    state   thoroughly 
understands  its    ovm  ends   and  alms : 
namely,  the  party  on  the  side  of  eccies 
asticism;    and   in    season    and   ont  of  4 
season,     openly     or     secretly,     boldly! 
advancing  or  quietly  retreating  as  occa-1 
sioa  demands,    it    follows    a    delinita'| 
purpose. 

If  the  Liberal  party  of  the  EnglamfJ 
of  to-day  does  not  as  clearly  understand! 
the  direction  in  which  to  guide  it» 
policy,  it  will  leave  to  the  futnwl 
the  legacy  of  an  unnecessary  and'I 
dangerous  contlict  ^ 

The  future  of  this  nation  belongs  to 
those  who  work  for  it,  and  who  know 
the  objects  for  which  they  toil, 
whether  they  be  AVhigs,  or  Tories,  or 
Kadicals ;  Catholics  or  Protestants ; 
advanced  thinkers  or  reactionary  Con- 
servatives. 

Tltejirtl  point  to  be  decided  is  wheiher 
the  education  of  England  ii  to    be  in  A 
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chargt  of  sedarian  nrganUatioM,  or  nf 
the  repre^entalmn  of  thn  communili/. 

Tb-B  object  of  thoso  in  charge  of  tho 
Education  Act  of  1870  waa  to  educate 
the  country  through  the  denominations 
to  the  utmost  extent  to  which  the 
denominations  would  undertake  the 
wotk.  Xatiocel  schools  were  only  to 
bo  erected  in  cases  of  emorgoncy ;  and 
to  render  these  cases  as  few  as  possible, 
proTisions  were  made  which  reduced 
the  expenses  of  any  sect  choosing  to 
conduct  a  day'School  to  a  minimum, 
while  any  publication  of  ita  accounts  in 
its  own  neighbourhood  was  deliberately 
lefased. 

Nonconformists  in  general,  believing 
that  education  ought  not  to  be  left  un- 
der sectarian  charge,  favoured  in  every 
locality  the  building  of  public  schools. 
The  Church  of  Eugland  seized  upon 
the  golden  opportunity  so  unexpectedly 
presented,  and  baa  covered  the  country 
wiUi  ita  schools.  The  Roman  Catbolio 
Church  took  the  same  course  according 
to  its  power.  Lord  Sandon  has  carried 
out  to  ita  legitimate  results  the  policy 
of  his  predeceesor.  The  last  obstacle 
in  the  way  of  the  growth  of  a  .Sectarian 
system  has  been  removed  by  his  amend- 
ment of  the  conditions  of  the  Annual 
Parliamentary  Grant  (CI.  1 9),  A 
school  may  now  be  managed  entirely 
by  a  sect ;  and  as  entirely  supported  by 
money,  not  one  penny  of  which  Deed 
be  provided  by  the  sect  at  all. 

The  Church  of  England  is  rewarded 
for  its  opposition  to  a  national  system 
of  education  by  being  freely  provided 
with  money  to  conduct  under  its  own 
auspices  the  greater  number  of  tho 
schools  of  the  countiy ;  while  the 
Koman  Catholic  Church,  with  its  cus- 
tomary astuteness,  has  gladly  accepted 
the  position  of  a  subsidised  educational 
body.  The  Nonconformists  are  rewarded 
for  their  refhsal  to  make  sectarian 
capital  out  of  education,  and  the  cessa- 
tion of  their  cfforte  to  erect  denomina- 
tional in  opposition  to  public  schools, 
by  being  compelled  in  many  districts  to 
send  their  children  to  schools  established, 
and  Rustained,  and  managed  by  the 
Church  of  England  in  its  own  ecclesias- 
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tical  interests,  and  in  which  hardly 
NoDcouformist  would  he  accepted  as 
teacher,  1 

It  must  now  be  regarded  a* 
established  historical  fact  that 
larger  part  of  the  education  of  England 
has  been  handed  over  by  the  distinct 
action  of  the  legislation  of  1870  and 
187C  to  the  charge  of  one  ecclesiastical 
body. 

It  is  time  for  the  Liberals  of  England 
to  resolve  that  no  grants  from  the  public 
treasury  should  be   given    to    school'" 
which  are  not  during  their  secular  houi 
under  tho   direct  control    of  the 
presentatives  of  the  ratepayers. 

To  place  public  money  in  the  hands 
of  local  committees  not  elected  by  the 
people  with  whom  they  have  to  deal 
is  a  proceeding  at  variance  with  every 
principle  on  which  representative 
government  depends;  and  when  those 
self- constituted  committees  are  re- 
cognised as  educational  authorities, 
dam;er  is  grave  and  vital. 

No  ecclesiastical  body  is   fit   to 

'  It  is  no  ilontit  true  that  mnny  Noaeo 
fonnista  accept  ru  "  uusectarinD  "  the  test 
lug  of  doctrinea  Tihicli  substanttoUy  ilifl 
Glmstendcinj,  and  bybii  when  acting  on  »>bn  .^^ 
boards,  sanction  teaching  which  is  denoDiinv 
Uonnl  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  Tho 
following  snggeativB  pasnaga  oeniirs  in  the 
GenBTEd  Roport  presented  liy  Mr.  Noble  to  the 
London  School  Board  (Angnst,  1B75,  to  July, 
Slat,  1878)  ; — "  I  haTe  inquired  of  many 
tesciiarB  whether  they  make  any — and  if  any, 
what — ^liHerence  in  the  Bible  lessons  they 
give  in  board  from  those  they  formerlj  save 
in  voluntary  schools.  The  answers  hare  been 
inrarjably  to  the  efiect  that,  except  the  ornis- 
aion  of  denominational  catechisms  and  forma- 
Iciies,  they  make  no  diflcrancB  whatever.  One 
Bchoolmnster  very  recently  told  me  ho  was  for 
twelve  and  a  lulf  years  head  tesclier  of  a 
large  Church  school,  and  had  for  the  last  two 
years  tieen  lay  resder  in  his  Church,  and  he 
Rolemnly  assured  me  that  his  Scripture  teach- 
ing WHS  never  so  thorough  as  in  his  present 
(board)  school "  (p.  8),  It  is  equally  true, 
however,  that  the  general  body  of  Noncon.- 
fonnista  hare  accepted  the  principle  of  the 
management  of  public  schools  by  rejjresonta- 
tive  antboritiea,  and  are  not  engaged  in  erect- 
ing new  schools  of  their  own,  not  throngh 
indiSerence  to  education,  but  becanae  of  the 
sincerity  of  their  faith  in  a  national  system, 
and  the  loyalty  of  their  aU^snee  to  itfl— 
requirements,  |fl 
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entrUBted  tvith  the  charge  of  the 
edncation  of  a  free  country.  Utiiler 
this  system  education  in  England  has 
"been  dwarfed  in  its  Htandacd.  The  fear 
of  lesseDing  the  amount  a  school  could 
earn  by  "passes"  has  lightened  a  "re- 
Tised  code"  of  its  educational  burdens. 
The  profeaaion  of  a  teacher  ie  England 
is  tapidly  becoming  a  closed  profeasion. 
Wben  nhat  is  called  religious  teaching 
is  given  by  the  regular  mastere  of  the 
sehools,  it  means  that  the  masters 
must  profess  the  creed  of  the  managers. 
An  honest  man  who  happens  to  be 
a  heretic  is  fiiiding  increasing  difficulty 
in  the  way  of  employment.  He  ia 
abut  out  from  all  those  schools  con- 
nected with  the  society  which  calls 
itaelf  "National." 

Two-thirds  of  the  board  schools  of 
England  are  closed  to  him.  In  cases 
when  men  dare  not  publicly  catechise, 
priyata  soureea  of  information  are 
sought  to  make  sure  of  the  "  creed." 
It  is  no  light  condemnation,  of  the 
present  system  that  it  is  rapidly  sec- 
tuunising  the  scliolastic  profession. 

A  connection  between  an  eccle- 
eiaetical  body  and  the  public  schools 
adds  largely  to  its  power  as  on  eccle- 
atastical  body  apart  from  its  Intel- 
lectnal  strength.  Those  Liberals  who 
fnttintfli'n  this  Connection  must  not  be 
aorprised  if  it  results  in  the  wider 
di^uion  of  prejudices  touching  every 
&ee  religions  thought  which  is  sacred 
to  their  consciences  and  dear  to  their 


The  political  inflaencea  of  ecclesiastical 
domination  are  intense.  The  working 
cUeaes  of  this  country  are  as  varions  in 
chaneter  and  disposition  as  the  members 
of  any  other  cl.tss.  Sectarian  passions 
ttrike  across  class  boonilaries.  Any 
OEiioB  between  the  "rough''  of  the 
large  town,  the  panper,  the  semi-panpers, 
and  the  hodman,  and  a  compact 
Qodeaiaatical  organisation,  means  mis- 
chief to  the  Liberal  government  of  the 
coontry. 

The  separation  of  the  parents'  public 
life  firom  the  management  of  the  school 
is  an  educational  evil — its  identification 
an  unmitigated  gain.     The  very  voting 


for  a  school  board  unites  the  parents 
with  the  schools,  to  the  advantage  a 
teachers  and  taught, 

The     aim     suggosted  —  the     direct '.J 
management  of  public   schools  during 
the   hours    of    secular    teaching  by  1 
representative     body  —  is    thorough)' 
practicable. 

The  Conscience  Clause  distinctly 
separates  religions  observances  and 
instruction  in  religions  subjects  from 
the  general  work  of  the  school.  It 
is  enacted  that  "  The  time  or  times 
during  whicii  any  religious  observance 
is  practised,  or  instruction  in  religious 
subjects  is  given,  at  any  meeting  of  the 
school,  shall  be  either  at  the  beginning 
or  at  the  end,  or  at  the  beginning  ami 
the  end  of  such  meeting."  (Elementary 
Edncation  Act,  Clause  7,1870.) 

An  occleHiaatioal  body  can  only  de- 
sire to  retain  the  management  of  a 
school  supported  by  public  money  for 
one  or  other  of  the  following  reasons  : — 
(1)  to  dilluae  through  the  whole  school 
the  inlluence  of  its  theology — in  thia 
case  the  Conscience  Clause  is  illegaUy 
disregarded  ;  (2)  to  obtain  the  appoint- 
ment of  teachers  —  in  this  case  the 
teachers  of  national  schools  become  a 
Bemi- clerical  caste,  and  a  test  is  enforced 
upon  entrance  to  the  scholastic  profes- 
sion ;  or  (3)  to  secure  for  itself^  as  an 
ecclesiastical  body,  a  general  inSuence 
over  the  community ;  and  in  ikii  cose 
there  is  as  unjust  a  perversion  of  educa- 
tional appliances  to  sectarian  purposes 
as  there  would  be  should  any  one 
church  obtain  in  any  town  a  monopoly 
for  the  sale  of  books,  and  refuse  to 
supply  any  hut  those  that  bore  its 
own  imprimatur. 

The  second  practical  aim  of  a  Liberal 
policy  should  be  to  estahiiik  a  sj/itan  of 
grothd  eehoolg. 

Upon  this  point,  however,  in  this  . 
assembly  there  will  be  no  difference  oC  J 
opinion;  and  I  need  not  thia  eveuingi 
enter  upon  its  discussion. 

The  third  aim  of  a  liberal  policy,  ' 
I   further   submit,  should  be   to  taks 
away  from   icfiool   hoards  any    ckargt 
of  religious  imlrweiion,  and  leave  with 
litem    ike    one    great    responsibility  o^J 
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prondlng  for  tlie  gewral  secular  editea- 
tion  of  tha  people. 

The  argument  that  it  is  impossible 
to  separate  the  " secular"  from  the 
"  religious,"  is  answered  by  tha  very 
existence  of  a  conscience  clause. 
However  difficult  theoretically,  there 
is  a  sufficiently  clear,  practical  dis- 
tinction which  the  law  of  England 
already  reco^aes.  Durinf;  certain 
consecutive  houre  it  is  ill^al  lor 
Catholic  or  Protestant  to  give  what 
the  Act  terms  "  instruction  in  religious 
subjects."  By  laio,  any  and  mwy  puh- 
lie  elementary  $ekaol  i»  a  secular  iciiool 
for  a  specified  ptriod  of  tJie  day. 

A  new  interpretation  has  been  given 
to  the  term  "  religions  liberty  "  in  these 
modern  days  to  meet  the  necessities  of 
the  argument.  It  is  aeriously  contended 
that  reli^ous  liberty  does  not  exist 
nnleSH  "liberty"  is  granted  to  each 
sect  to  appropriate  a  share  of  the 
[lublie  funds  to  its  own  objects. 

Conscience  is  said  to  be  outraged 
when  those  "  conscientionBly  "  desiring; 

L  state  support  for  the  teachings  of  their 
dogmas  are  not  permitted  to  receive  it. 
According  to  this  theory,  the  perfection 
of  religious  liberty  was  attained  when 
those  who  "  conscientiously  "  believed 
heretics  ought  to  he  burnt  bad  authority 
t«  bum.  The  "  consciences  "  of  some 
were  offended  while  the  heretic  lived ; 
and  if  we  accept  this  modem  doctrine, 
the  state  outraged  their  consciences 
when  it  prevented  them  from  li^jhting 
the  fire  around  the  stake  !  Liberty  of 
conscience  is  an  individual  right — to 
bo  enjoyed  witliin  the  range  of  per- 
sonal responsibility  —  and  cannot  be 
interpreted  as  the  liberty  of  one  man 
to  appropriate  the  goods  or  interfere 
with  the  welfare  of  another. 

The  teaching  of  creeds  and  cate- 
chisms  as  a  part  of  the  common 
school  routine  has  proved  a  conspicu- 
ous failure  as  a  religious  influence. 
Those  of  our  working  classes  who 
have  passed  through  the  religions 
"  grind "  in  an  elementary  school  are 
not   distinguished    by    faith,    but   by 

^^indilTwence. 

^^|KXbe   objection   to    mixing   dogmatic 


teaching  with  ordinary  school  work 
not  that  it  makes  proselytes  for  a  sect, 
but  that  it  deadens  the  soul.  "While 
the  government  of  the  school  gives  an 
ecclesiastical  body  political  power,  its 
attempt  at  religious  teaching  unites  that 
power  with  a  popular  indifference  to 
religion  itself. 

The  employment  of  the  Bible  alone 
is  proving  equally  uuMtiafactoiy.  To 
prepare  for  an  examinataon  in  "  tiie  life 
of  Adam"  is  no  more  a  religious  exercise 
than  to  do  a  sum  in  arithmetic.  To 
answer  all  the  questions  in  Mr.  Peak's 
Examination  Papers  does  not  require 
a  more  religious  spirit  than  to  answer 
an  examination  paper  in  grammar.  Pure 
and  undetiled  religion  involves  reverence, 
love,  penitence,  and  immortal  hope.  By 
the  attempt  to  resolve  it  into  a  school 
lesson  its  essential  spirit  is  put  to  flight. 

In  what  way,  moreover,  ia  the  Bible 
bein;;  taught  in  elementary  schools  1 
Without  doubt  to  a  large  extent  literally 
and  uncritically. 

If  Bible  teaching  were  in  the  hands  of 
voluntary  teachers,  each  teacher  would 
be  answerable  for  his  own  work,  and 
there  would  be  opportunity  for  the 
free  play  of  thought ;  but  when  it  is 
given  in  public  schools  by  legally  ap- 
pointed authorities,  the  credit  of  the 
nation  is  involved  in  its  character,  and 
every  individual  citizen  is  compromised 
by  it. 

A  large  number  of  cultivated  men  are 
responsible  for  the  Bible  teaching  carried 
on  in  board  schools  by  public  officers, 
through  which  the  mass  of  the  people 
are  kept  in  ignorance  of  what  they 
themselves  believe  to  bo  scientifically 
true  and  morally  right.  By  the  present 
plan  of  relying  ujjon  the  elementaiy 
school  for  religious  instniction  the  re- 
sponsibility is  taken  from  those  to 
whom  it  rightly  belongs  and  by  vhom 
it  can  best  be  imparted. 

Parents  are  taught  to  believe  that 
their  children  obtain  their  religion  just 
83  they  learn  to  read  and  write,  while 
the  churches  of  the  country  are  not 
devoting  their  full  energies  to  that  high 
and  sacred  task. 
The  great  "religious  difficulty"  is  not  to 
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bft  found  in  tliu  scruples  of  pnrenta,  but 
in  the  struggle  for  epiiitiial  supremacy. 
Intwovays  the  vexed  problem,  "How 
to  give  religious  educatiw  1 "  could  lie 
readily  eolvcd,  and  if  this  country  in  its 
iriadom  would  free  iteelC  from  bondage 
to  ecclesioAtiual  metlioda  of  procedure, 
the^  tiro  vays  would,  without  doubt,  be 
widely  adopted  and  largely  prosper  : — 

(I)  Let  each  school  boaid  afford 
opportuuities  for  believers  iji  religion 
to  teacli  it,  the  board  itself  taking  no 
purl,  but  making  fair  arrangemenU  for 
the  representatives  of  various  forms  of 
ioith — the  plan  in  actoBl  operation  in 
Birmiogham. 

Tlic-  following  are  the  regulations 
adopted  by  the  Birmingham  School 
Board,  at  a  meeting  held  on  11th 
February,  1S74,  to  consider  an  appli- 
cation &<im  a  purely  voluntary  organi- 
sation, called  "  The  Eeligious  Educutiou 
Sodety." 

"That  bdiitiea  ghoul  J  be  aironied  fir  the 
-^ving  of  religions  inatniction  bj  voliititary 
usn^,  in  the  school  bnildings  belonging  to 
ua  hoiid,  to  children  attending  the  board 

every  cose  the  wish  of  the  parents 

. IS   should    determine  whetlier  a 

Rhall  receive  religious  iiutruction,  and 
child  shall  reeeire  sdj  speoific 

traction  tin' "" "■"■' 

''That  anj  persona 
iigions  tustructiou  stiolt     .      .  ^ 

'l£e  board  a  rent  for  the  use  of  (he  build  _^ 
priqwrtionate  tothenumherof  thechildreato 
wikom  the  idigioos  instruotton  is  given,  and 
the  time  occupied  in  giving  the  instractian. 

"That  the  opport^tj  for  giving  religious 
tutrnctien  shall  W  given  on  Tuesday  and  Fri- 
day morning  in  every  week. 

"  That  on  Tuesday  and  Friday  momiogs  the 
KitMda  shall  be  opened,  nnder  the  manage- 
nentof  the  board,  three-ijuarters  of  an  houi 
(ater  than  on  otlier  days. 

"That  tbe  application  of  tlie  Religi 01114  Ed u- 
i^tiiiu  S->?iety,  as  reprcsenUn^  a  cousideiable 
namber  of  relifiioua  communities  in  the  town, 
be  complied  with  on  tbe  temis  prescribed  by 
these  retolutions,  and  that  tbe  Education  and 
School  Management  Committee  be  anthorised 
to  complete  the  anangements,  and  report  to 
Ibe  board. 

"That  any  future  application  for  tbe  use  of 
ita  Bchool  buildingB,  for  the  giving  of  religious 
1  "'hpUuction  in  accordance  with  these  re^la- 
1  tionii  be  lehrred  to  the  Education  and  Scboul 
^^jy^ucmcnt  Committee,  for  them  to  report  to 
■^^K  306.— VOL.  zxxv. 
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tbe  IxiiiTij  ;  with  the  understanding  that  tbeaal 

applications  may  be  made  either— 

"1.  Bj[  tbe  committee  of  any  s 
society,  reprraenling  one  or  more  e 
the    religious  commimttles  uf  t' 

"  2.  By  ministers  of  religion  in 
cdngregations  in  the  tonn  i 

"3.  flyanyperson willinfftogiv.     

tiiin,  when  the  apinicatioQ  is  mt- 
tained  by  tbe  signatures  of  the 
parents  of  at  least  twenty  children 
in  regular  attendance  at  one  of  thi^ 
departments  of  any  board 

(2)  Let  Sunday  schools  be  more  gener- 
ously and    wisely   developed ;    men 
thought    and    culture    taking   part 
the    noble  task    of  rendoring    religion.] 
interesting,  delightful,  and  beautiful  to 
young  mindj  and  hearts. 

The  Bishop  of  Lichfield,  in  a  speech 
delivered  in  the  Midland  counties 
(January,  1875),  flwd — "He  had  lutaly 
been  over  to  the  United  Stales,  and  had 
been  able  to  eee  t^e  effect  of  a  system 
of  secular  educatioo.  Ho  could  notsay 
the  result  waa  favourable,  though  it  had 
pleased  (jod,  as  was  usually  the  oas(' 
when  any  mistake  was  made,  to  impart 
benefit  in  another  way,  and  the  effect 
of  this  secular  education  had  been  over- 
ruled by  the  act  of  Providence,  by  far 
greater  earnestness  in  the  work  of  Sun- 
day sohoids  thskn  prevailed  in  this 
country."  The  work  of  an  overruling 
Providence  is  surely  not  hounded  by 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  on  the  east  aad 
the  Pacific  on  the  west.  The  priacipl 
which  I  have  roughly  sketched  i-.ontrii 
luU,  I  venture  to  claim,  tkoroughi^' 
practkal  aims  for  the  -/uiilc 
Liberal  policy.  They  have  acli 
formed  the  basis  of  educational 
latiou  in  one  great  town,  and  what  has 
been  done  in  Birmingham  could  hp 
accomplished  elsewhere,  if  similar  means 
were  adopted  to  secure  the  ends  in  view. 
The  Liberal  party  in  Birmingham  has 
both  distinctly  known  its  own  mind  and 
studied  the  methods  of  organisation  by 
which  practical  effect  can  he  given  to  ite 
educational  principles. 

As  a  political  axiom,  it  may  be 
asserted  that  the  Nonconformists  and 
tbe  working  men  of  almost  any  centre 
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of  tndnstry  can  cany  any  election. 
Xbja  union  can  be  brought  about  if 
sufficient  trouble  be  taken  ;  and  that 
"trouble"  must  be  of  an  educational 
character.  The  people  at  large  must  be 
educatei-i  in  the  principles  at  stalie. 
This  education  can  be  effected  in  a 
definilo  time  and  directed  to  practical 
results,  if  cultivated  men  would  but 
esteem  the  task  of  sufficient  importance 
to  be  undertaken.  In  Birmingham  ve 
have  worked  hard  to  teach  our  people 
the  principlea  we  believe ;  and  this 
has  been  the  sole  secret  of  our  triumph. 
We  have  taken  conceit-halla,  rooms  in 
public-houses,  chapels,  schoolrooma — 
any  room  in  fact  in  which  there  could 
he  a  meeting  at  all,^and  our  educated 
met),  not  unassisted  by  educated  ladies, 
have  gone  down  and  argued  matters 
out  face  to  face  with  the  people 
themselves. 

A  Liberal  school  board  could,  I 
believe,  be  elected  in  nearly  every 
district  of  the  country  if  the  same 
kind  of  work  were  done  with  the  eame 
energy. 

The  Ttfcestit}/  /or  tuch  vtork  is  grave 
and  presnng. 

Without  looking  upon  the  social 
condition  of  our  country  with  the  eyes 
of  a  Cassandra,  sources  of  anxiety  ore 
suliiciently  j>atent.  ^oquent  summaries 
of  the  mighty  signs  of  material  great- 
neas  cannot  hide  the  fact  that  barlmrism 
subsists   beneath  the  gloss  of  dvilisa- 


tion.  A  very  laiT^e  proportion  of  tlw, 
population  of  England  is  outside  of 
its  religious  organisations,  Capitalists 
and  workmen  are  dealing  with  each 
other  as  distinct  orders  of  men.  Ques- 
tions are  being  asked  in  those  quiet 
places  in  which  political  energies  gather 
strength  touching  the  most  ancient 
ecclesiastical  and  political  institutiona 
of  our  country — nuesUons  which  will 
ine\'itahly  fill  the  life  of  the  next 
century  with  passions  of  incalculable 
intensity.  The  shadow  of  the  ecclesi- 
astical reaction  darkening  over  Europe 
is  falling  upon  England,  and  pre- 
tensions are  being  maintained  with  an 
emphasis  unequalled  since  the  period 
preceding  the  trench  lievolulion,  fat^ 
alike  to  personal  independence  and 
social  peace.  To  crown  ail,  only  pru- 
dish eyes  can  he  blind  to  the  evidencee 
of  a  moral  corruption  which  has  not 
the  poor  excuse  to  he  made  for  those 
whose  homes  are  dark  while  the  publio- 
house  is  bright,  but  which  money 
lavishly  pampers  and  tasteful  sldB 
adorns, 

For  myself,  the  only  hopes  I  daie 
cheriah  are  those  based  upon  the  posai- 
hility  of  bestowing  a  generous  breadth 
upon  our  nation's  culture,  and  of 
uniting  with  a  generous  breadth  of 
culture  that  healthful  religious  life 
which  spiritual  freedom  can  alooa 
sustain. 

HeNBV  W.  CR033KEY. 
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In  tie  opening  sentence  of  tlie  life 
of  Giotto,  Giorgio  Vaaari  remarka  that 
when  the  style  and  the  processes  of 
good  painting  had  been  hnriod  for  bo 
long  B  time  beneath  the  rnin  caused  bj 
continual  warfare,  Giotto  alone,  though 
Iwro  amidst  unskilled  craftsmen,  was 
enahled,  through  a  special  gift  of  God, 
to  restore  the  art  which  had  strayed 
from  the  right  path  and  to  give  it  a 
worthy  form  ;  "  and  truly,"  he  goes  on 
to  say,  "  it  was  a  great  miracle  that  a 
rude  and  «ncultared  period  should 
hare  been  able  to  work  by  the  hand  of 
Giotto  with  such  skill  that  the  art  of 
design,  of  which  the  men  of  that  period 
had  little  or  no  real  kaowledge,  was  by 
hie  means  restored  to  complete  life." 

This  opinion  of  Vasari  has  been  so 
often  repeated  by  subsequent  writers 
on  art  that  it  has  come  to  be  an  estab- 
lished doctrine,  which  few  out  of  Italy 
ever  Tenture  to  call  in  question. 

It  is  not,  however,  to  be  supposed 
that  in  a  country  where  each  province 
has  its  own  particular  patriotic  preten- 
dona,  sach  a  statement  conld  pass  un- 
challenged. Eminent  writers,  such  as 
Tiraboschi,  Cicognara,  and  now-a-days 
Ce  BoBsi,  have  suggested  that  the  re- 
vival of  painting  is  not  to  be  placed 
olh^ether  in  Tuscany  or  in  the  thir- 
teenth centary,  that  other  portions  and 
other  epochs  of  Italian  art  history 
remain  still  to  be  investigated.  They 
and  others  hint  at  the  existence  in 
Southern  Italy  of  a  national  art  akin 
to  but  independent  of  that  "  arlegrcca" 
well  characterised  by  Vaaari  as  "goffa, 
Ecabioea  ed  ordinaria  tutto  plena  di 
linee  e  di  profili." 

The  South  Italian  provinces  have 
been  always  strangely  neglected.  The 
cause  of  this  may  perhaps  be  found  ia 
their  history  ever  since  the  thirteenth 
century;  for  then  it  was  that  they 
fjJl  a  prey  to  the  rapacity  and  igno- 


rance of  an  alien  government.  To  the 
hated  yoke  of  the  Ilonse  of  Anjou 
succeeded  the  narrow  spirit,  the  jealous 
exclusirenesi",  of  the  Spaniards.  The 
artistic  activity  which  produced  and 
promised  so  much  in  the  centuries  pre- 
ceding their  intrusion  received  ita  death- 
blow at  the  very  time  whenGiotto  showed 
the  way  towards  the  consummation 
achieved  by  Michael  An  gelo  and  Itaphael. 
Only  a  gleam  of  that  most  brilliant 
Italian  epoch,  and  but  scant  scatterings 
of  the  enfeebled  culture  and  progress  of 
the  time  that  followed,  fonnd  their  way 
to  Lower  Italy,  The  curse  of  foreign- 
role  kept  that  part  far  behind  the  rest 
of  the  peninsula  in  letters,  in  art,  and 
in  all  the  means  and  appliances  of 
civilized  life.  In  modem  times  bad 
roads  and  want  of  security  kept  travel- 
lers from  venturing  far  beyond  Naples, 
where  the  miserable  productions  of  tlie 
later  Neapolitan  school  did  not  give 
promise  of  much  to  attract  the  artist  into 
the  interior  of  the  country. 

In  this  way  monuments  full  of  io- 
stmction  and  interest  have  remained 
unvbited  and  unknown,  and  we  are 
yet  far  from  possessing  an  adetiuate 
history  of  the  arts,  the  political  insti-^ 
tutions,  the  civil  and  monastic  life  of| 
the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and  of  I 
working  of  the  various  influences  i 
ceivcd  and  imposed  there  by  the  I 
bards,  the  Saracens,  and  the  Norman 

The   works  of  Schulz  and   Hai       

Ereholles  are  well  know  to  most  inveati- 
gators,  but  the  latest  and  by  far  the  most 
valuable  contribution  to  the  history  of 
Neapolitan  early  art  is  a  work  of  which 
only  a  portion  has  been  published, 
entitled,  "  Studi  siii  Monumrnii  del^ 
Italia  Meritlionalt,  dal  iv.  alxui.  leailo, 
by  Signor  Demetrio  Salazaro,"head  of  the 
National  Picture  Gallery  of  Naples,  lu 
thia  work  he  purposes  to  refute  the  erro- 
neous ideas  hcuided  down  through  Vasaiii 
l2  'M 
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olinging  to  it.  This  was  the  art  into 
vhichthe  Italiana  carried  theii  now-born 
spirit  at  a  time  when  the  Lower  Empire, 
pulseless  and  efTete,  was  sinking  into 
decay.  Withr.ut  solJiera  or  fillips,  its 
inner  condition  utterly  disordered,  it 
wa«  not  likely  in  its  artiatic  productions 
to  keep  pace  with  those  of  Italy.  The 
tronze  doors  of  Monte  Sant'  Angclo  and 
AmalG,  f>xocuted  at  Constantmople 
about  the  year  1.000,  are  far  sarpaseed 
by  those  of  Eavallo  andTiani,  Benevento 
and  Ttoja,  works  of  the  Italians  Barieano 
di  Trani  and  Oderisio  Boneventano. 

Id  this  etoTonth  century  Kevival 
sprang  up  those  cathedrals  in  'which  is 
so  much  picturesque  beauty,  so  much 
attnictiTe  detail,  such  varied  interest, 
where  crypts  and  bell-towers,  cloisters 
and  doorways,  capitals  and  string- 
oonrsep,  preserve  in  stone  and  marble 
the  mark  of  races  so  different  and  vicis- 
eitodes  of  such  romantic  strangeness. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
Southern  Italians  of  that  age  were  be- 
fore the  rest  of  their  country  in  sculpture, 
however  much  opinions  may  differ  as  to 
the  value  and  merit  of  their  pictorial 
prodactiocB.  The  great  Father  of  the 
Tuscan  Revival,  in  whoso  work  a 
Giotto  sought  the  lost  ideals  of  the  an- 
tique, was  Niccola  Fisano.  But  it  waa 
not  at  the  Fareopbagua  of  the  Coun- 
tess Matilda  in  the  Campo  Santo  that 
Nicholas  learnt  his  art,  nor  yet  was  ha 
%  man  Heaven-sent,  Heaven  inspired, 
SDoh  as  appears  but  seldom  in  any  age  ; 
be  was,  as  well  as  can  be  ascertained,  a 
native  of  Foggia  in  Apulia,  and  there  he 
had  been  formed  by  the  models  that  aur- 
ronndod  him.  "We  trace  his  style  in  the 
claeric  lines  and  sweet  archaism  of 
Sigelgaita  Hufoto  at  Bavello,  in  the 
ptilpit  of  Sessa,  and  in  the  storied 
sculptures  of  Bitetto. 

Where  in  Northera  and  Central  Italy- 
shall  we  £nd  of  the  ssniB  period  the 
delicate  chiselling,  the  nice  proportion, 
the  subtle  classicism,  the  justness  of 
execution,  the  grace,  the  refinement  of 
Bcolptured  slabs  and  tombs,  paschal 
candlesticks,  amhooes,  capitnls  and  archi- 
Tolts,  such  as  ore  to  be  seen  at  Saleruo, 
Barc^o,  Trani,  Canosa,  Bitetto,  Sessa, 
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Troga,  Benevento,  and  many  another' 
town  of  the  South  1  It  is  not  possible 
to  see  these  remains  of  the  two  or  thi'ec 
centuries  preceding  the  fourteenth  with- 
out feeling  a  growing  conviction  that 
the  Revival  in  Tuscany  was  forestalled. 

The  sister  arts  go  hand  in  hand,  how- 
ever much  Painting,  the  younger  one, 
may  lag  behind.  Less  directly  Jmitn- 
tivB,  no  longer  treating  things  as  they 
palpably  and  actually  are,  having  to  pro- 
ceed after  abstract  methods.  Fainting 
has  always  required  a  more  thorough 
intellectual  development  than  sculpture. 
In  the  early  stage  referred  to  here  it 
lacked  certain  scientific  principles  neces- 
sary to  its  progress,  and  had  to  await 
the  exceptional  intuition  of  a  Giotto, 

Signor  Salazaro  dwells  much  on  the 
circumstence  that  the  Order  of  St. 
Benedict  had  always  regarded  the  pre- 
servation of  letters  as  a  part  of  its  rule. 
He  considers  it  to  have  been  at  the  same 
time  the  guardian  and  promoter  of  art, 
and  undoubtedly  we  owe  to  it  much 
that  is  best  and  most  noteworthy  in 
South  Italy. 

As  strangers  may  have  ceither  time 
nor  inclination  lo  go  through  thu 
discomforts  of  Neapolitan  trave!- 
ling,  it  will  bo  usefnl  to  cite  what  can 
be  most  easily  visited. 

A  few  hours  from  2fap!ea,  on  the 
mountain  .aide,  three  or  four  miles 
outside  Capua,  is  the  eleventh- century 
church  of  Sant'  Angelo  in  Fotmis, 
built  and  decorated  by  the  famous 
Benedictine  Desiderius  of  ^lonte  Cas- 
sino.  Of  the  paintings  with  which  its 
walls  were  covered,  only  about  one- 
half  has  been  retrieved  from  white- 
wash, and  that  is  in  fair  enough  con- 
dition. On  the  semi-dome  of  the 
middle  apse  is  to  be  seen  our  Lord  en- 
throned with  saints  on  either  aide, 
among  whom  is  the  Abbot  Cesiderius, 
and  above  are  the  symbols  of  the  Evan- 
gelists. Scenes  from  the  life  of  Christ 
cover  the  lower  course  of  the  nave  walls, 
and  above  them  are  Bible  stories,  a  few 
of  which  only  are  discernible.  On  the 
spandrils  of  the  arches  are  prophets  and 
kings  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  Lj  ' 
.Judgment  occupies  nearly  the  entire 
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llie  treAtem  wall.  It  is  the  earliest  re- 
preeenlntiou  of  the  sahject  known,  and 
in  orrongement  and  conception  is  very 
mucli  what  became  afterwards  generally 
adopteiL 

In  these  freHCoes  Meaara.  Crowe  and 
Cavalcaselle  see  only  the  art  of  Byzan- 
tjum  la  its  deformity,  emptinees,  and 
Ugly  couventionalism.  Signer  Salazaro, 
ou  the  contrary,  finds  there  originality, 
grace  and  beauty,  a  sentiment  of  devo- 
tion unknown  to  Byzantiaea,  and  the 
promise  of  a  free  and  independent  atyle. 
Time  and  care  gireit  to  the  esamiaa- 
tton  of  these  frescoes  incline  one  to  think 
that  Messrs.  Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle 
BUiy  have  been  somewhat  hasty  and 
perhaps  prejudiced, 

Much  that  is  grotesque  and  absurd  no 
doubt  there  is — heads  heavy  and  ill  put 
on,  an  emptinesaof  expression,  figures  in 
wild  over-vehement  movement,  garish 
colour,  and  a  general  efTect  of  patchwork ; 
hut,  novettheless,  here  and  there  are  to 
ho  found  bits  of  graceful  nature  and  a 
love  and  seeking  for  beautiful  lines. 
There  ara  attitudes  not  devoid  of  pathos 
and  emotion,  and  draperies  that  fall  in 
natural  folds  without  confusion.  Some 
veiled  figures  have  an  antique  type  of 
grace  and  dignity,  the  hands  are  often 
«zoeUent  for  the  period,  and  the  grand 
lingel  of  the  Last  Judgment  seems  to 
have  suggested  many  a  one  in  later 
times.  The  holy  personages  adorning 
thu  spandrils  stand  firmly  on  both  feot 
instead  of  seeming  suspended  in  the  air, 
as  is  general  in  pictures  of  the  period. 
There  is  a  sweet  serenity  in  the  Madonna 
over  the  outer  door,  and  two  angtls 
float  about  her  with  a  graceful  ethereal 
inovumunt. 

In  the  Abruzji,  near  the  coast  of  the 
Adriatic,  not  many  miles  off  the  line  of 
railway  from  Ancona  to  Foggia,  is  tho 
aiK'.iunt  and  at  one  time  vast  and 
important  ISenedictine  Convent  of  Hsn 
Uiovuuui  in  Venere.  The  crypt  of  the 
chuivh  ntill  preserves  on  its  walls  paint- 
ings Mcriboil  by  Signor  Salazaro  to  the 
twtdl'lh  century.  They  are  of  n  mixed 
diar*3tcr,  but  that  which  mostly  pre- 
hritiBs  nno  near  to  Giotlo. 
!'-.Tiirni  in  ilm  draperies  and 


in  the  movement,  a  power  of  eKpression 
■which  shows  an  ait  on  the  eve  of  eman- 
cipation. The  subjects  are  monotonous, 
being  chiefly  various  representations  of 
Christ  or  the  Virgin  enthroned  between 
angels  or  saints.  In  some  of  the 
heads  there  is  much  sentiment  and  re- 
finement, and  an  approach  to  the  giot- 
tesque  type  and  manner  which  is  very 
remarkable  for  the  period. 

To  return  nearer  to  Naples,  there  liea 
on  the  roadside  approaching  Amalfi, 
Burrounded  by  indescribable  filth  and 
jsi^ualor,  the  dilapidated  Abbey  of 
Majuri.  In  the  ancient  crypt  or  cata- 
comb of  the  church  are  wall  paintings 
attributed  by  Signor  Salazaro  to  the 
eeveath  or  eighth  century.  The  colours 
are  fresh,  the  drawing  is  free  and 
natural.  They  show  a  refined  rendering 
of  nature  and  a  remarkable  character  of 
sentiments  and  devotion  recalling  what 
is  best  in  early  Christian  ai  t. 

Again,  on  the  heights  above  AmalS, 
at  Siiala,  in  the  crypt  of  the  church  of 
the  Annunzinta  are  several  interesting 
wall-paintings,  where  are  patent  an  in- 
vention and  originality  not  to  bo  found 
in  purely  Byzantine  works.  Here  the 
painter  throws  oE  traditional  methods 
and  gives  play  to  his  fancy.  We  have 
events  represented  much  as  we  may 
imagine  them  to  have  happened.  There 
are  a  ^Nativity  and  a  Visitation  full  of 
vivacity  and  naive  incident,  a  sturdy 
lifelike  St.  Nicholas,  and  a  St.  George 
£rm!y  planted  on  both  legs  as  be  leans 
on  his  shield,  much  in  the  manner  so 
grandly  carried  out  by  Douatello,  At 
Calvi,  Foro  Claudio,  ISarletts,  Bisceglie, 
and  Brlndisi  are  also  remains  o£  what 
once  mnst  have  been  considerable 
'Wall  paintings,  all  showing  an  inde- 
pendent effort  at  representation,  a  seek- 
ing after  the  reality  of  objects,  a  life,  an 
energy  quite  foreign  to  the  dead  tra- 
ditionary methods  of  the  Constantinople 
Greeks. 

But  more  interesting  than  the  gene- 
rally damaged  and  defaced  wall  paintings 
are  the  alta^pieces  and  easel  pictures 
to  be  found  in  almost  every  place 
rf  imporluncu  throughout  the  conntiy. 
One  of  the  most  noteworthy  is  in  the 
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beautiful  old  crypt  of  the  eleventh- 
century  catheilrai  of  Trimi,  where  we 
find  the  rude  vehement  fancies  of  the 
X«mbiu*l  sculptured  with  all  the  skilled 
uid  delicate  handicraft  of  the  Greek. 
We  find  an  altarpiece  of  very  singular 
and  especial  interest.  In' the  centre 
stends  San  Kiccola  Pellegrino,  dreeeed 
in  a  short  tunic,  one  hand  opens  ca  if 
in  the  act  of  begging,  and  in  the  other 
holding  the  cross.  Below  is  a  group 
of  children  with  their  heads  and  bands 
uplifted  towards  him  in  suppbcation. 
liany  of  the  beads  are  individualized 
with  a  natural,  well-rendered  expres- 
Bion,  The  draperies  have  breadth  and 
Ireedom  and  indicate  a  true  movement 
of  the  figure.  Light  and  shade  are 
no  longer  produced  by  lines  of  gold 
ftiid  black,  but  are  laid  on  in  broad 
tints.  Thflre  is  little  trace  of  the 
Byzantine  style  in  this  paintiug,  and 
yet  it  is  not  giottesque.  The  central 
figure  of  the  suint  is  unlike  what  is 
found  in  mediaeval  art ;  its  round  lace 
and  oval  forehead,  the  full  lips,  the 
thick  nose,  and  the  massive  modelling 
of  the  legs  point  rather  to  the  early 
Christian  frescoes  still  to  be  seen  in  the 
catacombs  of  ^Naples. 

The  sixteen  small  compartments 
which  surround  the  central  figure  re- 
present legends  from  the  life  of  the 
oaint  They  are  neatly  composed  and 
well  told  with  animation  and  a  good 
deal  of  poetic  fancy.  The  colour  ia 
deep  and  rich,  with  a  free  use  of 
pore  red.  Here  and  there  a  ligid 
cast  of  drapery,  a  grotesqaene^s  of 
movement  reminiscent  of  the  Jtyzan- 
tinee.  ars  mixed  up  with  much  Ihat  is 
80  well  expressed  as  to  remind  one 
forcibly  of  Duccio's  famous  panel  ia 
the  Duomo  of  Siena. 

The  interest  of  the  beholder  is 
pleasantly  aroused  by  finding  subjects  of 
an  unfamiliar  nature  treated  in  an  un- 
conventional manner,  apart  from  the 
traditional  arraugement  which  be  has 
seen  eo  often  repeated.  Having  to  deal 
with  new  matter,  the  painler  had  to  draw 
on  his  imagiuation,  and  has  produced 
an  original  work.  If  Ibis  picture  be, 
as  is  asserted,  of  the  same  date  as  Uio 


church,  it  is  undoubtedly  a  striking 
proof  of  the  progress  attained  in  Lower 
Italy  by  painters  of  the  eleventh  or 
twelfth  century.  Signor  Salazaro  affirms 
that  the  vehicle  used  is  oil. 

There  is  abo  a  considerable  picture 
in  the  house  of  a  peasaut  proprietor 
on  the  mountain  -  side  above  Amalfi, 
called  the  Madonna  del  Kosario,  or 
Santa  ]&Iaria  de  Flumine.  It  is  in  good 
preservation,  the  colours  still  bright,  and 
is  executed  in  a  medium  asserted  to  be 
oil,  which  is  spread  on  a  layer  of  in^ 
toDoco  covering  a  stretched  canvas. 

The  head  of  the  Madonna  is  not  the 
traditional  one,  but  has  a  portrait 
character,  and  is  said  to  resemble  a 
miniature  of  the  Empress  Constance  in 
an  old  manuscript.  The  dress  is  also 
different  from  that  usual  to  de- 
votional pictures,  and  was  most  probably 
the  regal  garb  of  the  period.  Over  an  loner 
tight-fitting  garment  is  a  sort  of  robe 
of  blue  ornamented  with  little  fiowers. 
Falling  over  it  is  a  purple  mantle  with 
a  charming  border,  in  which  the  eagle 
alternates  with  a  carefully  wrought 
delicate  design.  Coming  down  fromaoij 
half  covering  the  shoulders  ia  a  MM 
stole,  on  whose  end  is  the  imperial  twtl^ 
headed  eagle  as  a  prominent  ornament. 
No  religious  character  whatever  strikes 
one  in  tbo  picture,  and  it  may  fairly  be 
supposed,  as  suggested  by  Signor 
Salazaro,  to  represent  the  Empress  Con- 
stance and  her  boy  Frederick  II.  in  the 
character  of  the  Madonnaand  Child,  The 
attitude  is  not  much  different  from  that 
usual  to  Byzantine  Madonnas,  but  the 
large  rather  staring  face  has  a  livelier 
expression,  the  colour  is  bright  and 
harmonious;  here  and  there  are  attempts 
at  shading.  Altogether  it  is  a  figure  of 
great  dignity  and  imposing  proportion, 
and  whoever  painted  it  had  a  distinct 
personality  in  view,  and  a  conception  of 
his  own  as  to  reproducing  it. 

Another  remarkable  specimen  has 
been  lately  sent  to  IJ^aples  from  the 
church  of  San  Stefano  at  Monopoli,  in 
Apulia.  It  is  a  large  altar-piecs  in 
several  compartments,  very  clearly  and 
brightly  painted.  In  the  centre  is  the 
Virgin  enthroned  holding  the  child, 
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ja  Mther  si<Ie  of  lior  stand  St  Slepben, 
St.  Jolin  the  Baptist,  St  Kicholaa,  aaJ 
St.  Ghriatopher.  Signor  SalaMro  con- 
siders this  painting  to  be  of  the  eleventh 
century.  It  shows  a  psipablo  Btruggling 
between  the  old  fonnal  style  of  the 
ByzajitiaeB  and  the  higher  aspiration 
and  freer  methods  of  the  Italians.  The 
Virgin  has  a  good  deal  of  the  old  type  ; 
hec  attitude  and  that  of  the  child,  the 
arrangement  of  the  drapery,  and  even 
its  gold  ornamental  i'llnge,  are  almost 
identical  with  those  in  two  pictures  hy 
a  certain  Eicho  de  Candia — one  in  the 
Ufflzi  the  other  in  the  Museum  of 
Saples,  St.  Nicholas  and  St.  John 
have  the  heavy  beads,  the  sad  stupid 
faces  of  the  old  style,  but  the  younger 
saints,  St.  Christopher  and  St.  Stephen, 
are  comely,  with  some  grace  and  correct- 
ness of  form,  and  a  certain  spiritu&t 
beauty  of  expression. 

In  the  Naples  Museum  are  several 
sEOall  pictures  catalogued  "  Italo-Greek," 
which  are  marked  by  a  distinct  differ- 
ence of  style  from  the  purely  Bj/antine, 
and  in  many  towns  through  the  country 
others  are  to  be  found  in  a  very  Wt 
state  of  preservation. 

A  careful  examination  of  these  various 
works,  or  of  Signor  Salazsro's  excellent 
copies,  would  seem  to  establish  a  sufBci- 
ently  marked  superiority  between  them 
and  what  was  done  in  the  rest  of  Italy 
daring  the  eleventh,  twelfth,  and 
thittecnth  centuries,  to  warrant  tho 
assertion  that  Paiuting  had  revived  in 
Naples  before  Giotto  appeared  in  Tus- 
cany. It  is  diflicult  not  to  admit  that 
they  are  in  advance  of  the  best  works 
then  exiating  elsewhere  in  Italy,  such 
03  those  in  S.  Urbano  alia  Caffcrella, 
not  to  mention  the  rude  performances 
in  the  Lower  Church  of  San  Clemente, 
the  feeble  attempts  of  tho  Lower 
Church  of  Assisi,  the  vrild  distortions 
of  Parma,  or  of  San  Pietro  in  Grado 
Bear  Pisa. 
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In  the  paintings  of  Lower  Italy  the  I 
neo-Greek  influence  may  douhtJuas  he 
persistent  and  obvious ;  nevertheless 
there  are  to  be  found  combined  wiEh  it 
a  rednement  and  elegance,  an  occasional  i 
bciiQty,  a  tradition  of  antique  grace,  taJ 
bo  found  nowhere  in  the  Northern  or  1 
Central  Provinces.  They  do  not  al.  ' 
together  ignore  true  movement  or  cor- 
rect drawing,  and  there  is  often  a  ang- 
geftion  of  sentiment  and  thought  which 
preSgures  Qiotto, 

Southern  Italy  has  been  too  little 
studied  or  visited.  A  land  of  stirring 
memories,  pathetic  episodes,  and  brilliant 
adventure,  it  unites  the  spell  of  romance 
to  the  interest  of  history.  For  study 
and  speculation  it  is  a  fruitful  ground, 
wheiB  at  every  step  are  to  be  found 
tho  marks  of  its  successive  occupants. 
An  inscription  here,  a  bit  of  sculpture 
there,  a  mountain  or  sea-shore  fas^ess, 
picturesque  cathedrals,  big  strong  hell- 
towers  seen  through  lovely  cloisters  of 
intersecting  arches,  will  at  every  mo- 
ment summon  out  of  the  past  the 
Oiiental  in  his  subtlety  and  inertnest>, 
the  Lombard  all  rude  honest  passion, 
the  fantastic  poetry-loving  Saracen,  the 
versatile  Norman. 

Foresta  of  olive-trees  centuries  old, 
such  as  are  found  nowhere  else  in 
Italy,  their  trunks  all  gnarled  and 
split  up  i  wide  plains  of  pasture  bounded 
by  mountain  and  sea;  great  unreclaimed 
wastes  blooming  with  odoriferous  shrubs 
and  the  untrodden  brilliancy  of  abund- 
ant wild  floweis  ;  bountiful  espanses  of 
grain  and  rich  well-cultivated  vineyards 
— amidbt  all  those  are  to  be  found  towns 
which  rarely  fail  in  nrtistic  or  historic 
interest  As  they  shine  daezlingly  in 
their  sunlit  whitewash,  with  their  flat 
roofs  and  tile  covered  domes  and  low- 
walled  scanty- windowed  houses,  one 
feels  brought  very  near  tho  Eas^  ai 
one  becomes  half  pervaded  by 
mysterious  never-failing  chaim. 

Julia  Ball. 
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Is  no  country  has  ChtiBtniM  preserved 
a  more  poetical  cliajacter  tb<in  iii 
Geimany.  Our  English  Cbiistmas  baa 
little  or  no  poetry  nbout  it,  except, 
peibaps,  in  some  out-of-the-way  couctiy 
bouee,  untainted  as  yot  by  our  pronaic 
civilisation.  The  first  part  of  the  day 
p&fij«3  drearily  enough  in  a  dimly-lit 
church,  decorated  with  more  abmid- 
&Dce  than  taste,  liBteniog  to  n,  seraion 
□either  ornamental  nor  useful.  The 
aflcraoori  is  no  improvement  upon  the 
moming.  The  streets  are  well  nigh 
deurted,  and  the  closed  shops,  willi 
their  shnlteis  up,  give  one  the  impreE- 
eioD  of  n  city  stricken  by  the  plague. 
At  last  the  dinner-hour  arrivefl,  and  we 
an  usheied  into  a  room  TPith  guest?,  all 
more  or  less  pretending  to  be  cheerful. 
We  t«ke  our  eeat  at  the  table,  with  aroar- 
iug  &K  behind.  However,  as  the  dinner 
pgnMeeds,  our  spirits  keep  rising,  and  we 
UB  duly  prepared  for  the  climax,  the 
pi  am- pudding.  Having  had  our  share  of 
the  poetry  of  an  English  Christmai',  wego 
bom»,  ibe  probable  victims  of  au  attack 
of  indigestion.  But  the  German  '•  Weih- 
naehteii "  is  in  truth  a  "  holy  night" 
There  is  a  solemn  gladness  about  it  un- 
felt  at  any  other  time  of  the  year.  On 
that  one  day  of  the  year  there  is  a  feeling 
akin  to  religious  fervour;  tlie  pews  of  the 
cbnrcb  are  filled  with  worahlppere;  ihe 
beautiful  chorals  expreaa  the  gratitude 
of  many  hearts.  In  the  streets  there  tire 
everywhere  the  signs  of  life,  activity, 
and  j(iy.  Everyone  has  a  friendly 
greeting  for  his  neighbour ;  no  one  dares 
be  Tinobaritable  on  the  day  of  goodwill 
r  and  peace.  And  at  home— the  little 
child  in  tanght  from  his  earliest  days  to 
loek  forward  to  the  season  as  one  of 
q>eciBl  gladness,  so  that  in  after  days, 
when  youthful  impreesions  have  faded 
away,  and  his  heart  has  become  a  stranger 
_  to  childlike  emotions,  the  most  soften- 
L  ^g  influences  are  the  recollections  of  the 
^  ClantBias  eve  speot  in  the  midtt  of  a 


'ed  round  t<^^| 


cheerful  (amily  circle  gathered  n 
brilliant  Cbristmas  tree. 

It  is  but  natural  that  in  connection 
with  such  a  night  there  should  have 
been  nnmberle^ts  traditions,  legeodE:,  and 
practices.  It  was  said  that  when  Christ 
was  bom  winter  gave  auddeidy  way  to 
spring.  The  snow  vanished  from  the 
ground,  flowers — among  which  the  rose 
of  Jericho  was  specially  singled  oat — 
sprang  up  in  every  direction,  froib-treee, 
above  all  apple-trees,  began  to  bloseom, 
as  tbey  had  never  done  before,  the  sun 
leaped  twice  for  joy,  the  springs  sent 
forth  streams  of  oil,  the  rivers  were 
changed  into  wine,  the  beasts  knelt 
down  in  their  stables  to  adore,  the 
very  stunea  were  moved,  and  the  bells 
lirtike  forth  into  a  merry  peal.  Some- 
times, however,  they  sounded  the  death- 
kuell,  as  in  the  ease  of  that  city  to  whose 
iobabitanta  our  Lord,  clad  in  the  gub 
of  a  beggar,  appealed  in  vain.  As  He 
npproacbed  the  last  door  on  His  Witless 
errand  the  ground  was  seen  to  open,  and 
the  city  ivas  buried.  Whereupon  the  bells 
began  to  toll—a  sound  which  is  repeated 
every  Christmas  night.  But  thb  was  an 
exceptional  instance  ;  the  sound  of  the 
bells  was  generally  a  lucky  event,  for  it 
was  said  to  put  the  devil  to  flight. 
Everjtbing  had  during  that  night  a 
mysterious  power  attached  to  it,  either 
for  good  or  for  evil.  Each  place  had  it« 
local  traditions  of  spots  to  be  shunned 
and  acts  to  be  avoided ;  or,  on  the  other 
hand,  of  places  to  be  visited,  and  deeds 
the  performance  of  which  was  supposed 
to  bring  luck.  Thus  the  night  was  spent 
in  innocent  and  poetical  soperstitdon. 

But  there  were  some  practices  not 
confined  to  a  district,  and  of  a  more  than 
local  significance.  The  theatre  of  these 
was  the  chureh,  where,  long  before  the 
introduction  of  the  famous  Christmas 
plays,  it  had  become  customary  to  hava 
dramatic  represeutatiuna  of  the  birth  of  m 
Christ.    The  esbihitioa  of  the  child  in  J 
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the'manger  dates  from  the  earliest  limeB, 
The  child  was  pictured  in  a  grotto 
or  m  a  stahle,  with  Mary  and  Joapph 
kneeling  before  it,  the  one  putting  the 
thild  to  rest,  the  other,  with  hands 
croBsed  on  hia  hieost,  looking  on  iu 
reverent  awe.  So  some  of  the  sainte 
had  been  vouchsafed  the  privilege  of 
seeing  the  child  in  the  manger.  Thoa 
we  are  told  of  Francis  of  Assiei,  how, 
on  a  certain  Christmas  day,  when  he 
was  addressing  the  crowds  which  Lad 
come  together  to  hear  him,  there  sud- 
denly appeared  a  wonderful  child. 
Preacher  and  crowd  gBzed  at  it  in 
flilenco,  and  as  they  were  about  to  tourJi 
it,  it  vanished  oat  of  their  sight.  Such 
miracles  were  obviously  as  scarce  as 
the  saints  in  whoso  behalf  they  were 
wrought.  The  ordinary  coagregationa 
had  to  be  satisfied  with  a  lar^e  doU  which 
was  placed  on  the  altar.  The  general 
practice  appears  to  have  been  as  follows  : 
— A  manger  was  placed  behind  the 
altar,  on  which  a  pictnre  of  the  Virgin 
had  been  put.  A  boy,  representing 
the  angel,  now  made  his  appearance  to 
announce  the  birth  which  had  taken 
place.  Thereupon  the  doors  of  the 
choir  opened,  and  men,  dressed  as  shep- 
herds, came  in  to  look  for  the  child. 
When  they  had  at  last  found  it  the 
priest  asked  them,  "  Quern  vidistia 
pastoros  1 "  upon  which  they  answered — 
"  Natum  yidimus,"  Then  followed  dia- 
lognes  and  sundry  conversations,  winding 
up  with  hjmns  sung  by  hoys  and  girls, 
who  were  allowed  to  dance  round  the 
altar.  To  these  were  added  in  time 
secnlar  songs,  but  generally  under  eccle' 
siaetical  protest ;  and  stories  wore  toEd 
of  how  some  who  had  ventured  to  con- 
tinue tbe  practice  in  the  face  of  the 
priests'  warning  had  been  condemned 
to  dance  in  the  churchyard  during 
a  whole  year.  All  attempts  to  deliver 
them  were  in  vain,  and  when  at  last 
they  were  released,  they  either  died  or 
continued  in  trembling  fits  for  the 
remainder  of  their  lives, 

A  special  kind  of  sacred  songs,  chiefly 
collected  by  Weinhold  and  Hoffmann, 
went  ondei  the  n.ame  of  "  Kindelvriegen- 
Uedei."  During  a  certain  part  of  the  per- 
formance, or,  more  strictly  speaking,  of 


the  religious  service,  the  holy  child  waa  ' 
rocked  Jn  its  cradle,  whilst  the  children 
sang  a  lullaby.     The  Latin  hymns  were 
tliose  iu  earliest  use,  such  as  from  E» 
Trinitatit  Specuhim — 

"  Hie  JBcet  in  ctenabulis, 

Puer  Bdmirabilis, 

De  crelo  lauilttbilis, 

Et  notiis  amahilis. 

Voce  pii  nunc  tiilari, 

ModuJaDt«s  atque  pan, 

Canite  prudcnter, 

Psallite  oiDBtanter." 
Or  from  the  popular  Baonet  in  Latttiibut 
which  was  afterwards,  along  with  soma  3 
others,  sung  in  translation — 

"  Besonet  in  lauiJibiis, 

Cum  jucundja  plausibus 

Sion  cum  fidelibus : 

Appaniit  quem  genuit  Maria." 

The  next  stanza  was  sung  by  the  child^fl 

ren,  who    danced    and  clapped  theirl 


One  of  the  earliest  epecimena  was  »J 
Latin-German  hymn — In  Dulci  Jvbilc 
— to  which  a  heavenly  origin  was  attri- 
buted. 1  give  the  hrst  and  last  vetsee  in 
the  Latin-Butch  form  as  a  curiosity: —  ' 
"  Id  duld  iubilo 

Singhet  ende  weset  vro, 

Al  onae  lierl«nneaue, 

Leit  in  presemo, 

Dat  lichtet  als  die  sonne. 

In  matris  gremio 

Ergo  merito, 

Des  suUen  tdle  tierten, 


Hetpt  ens  joncmue  des, 
Verghevet  onsc  sunden 
NocK  meer  dan  septiea 
Op  dat  wi  salich  werden 
In  u  progenies, 
Vttam  nobis  des 
Dat  ons  te  deele  worde 
Etema  requies." 

Cut  the  German  productions  are  by  £ 
the  most  interesting.     The  most  popnl 
of  these  seems  to  have  been  one  begin- 
ning with  the  words,   "Joseph,  lieber 
neve  mein,"  for  Joseph  is  scarcely  ever 
spoken   of    us    the    Virgin's  husband., 
Mary   sbgB  the  first  i 
Joseph  to  assist  her  in  rocking  tl 


oi^BTceiy  ever 
a's  husband.^! 
>,  requestJi^^l 
ng  the  chilt^H 
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and  telling  Lim  that  God  will  reward 
him  for  lii3  labour.  Joseph  expresses 
bis  readinesa  to  help  her  in  a  second 
Terse,  and  then  the  choir  falls  in,  with 
an  invitation  to  behold  the  manger,  con< 
clading  with  words  of  adoration — 

"  £s  sollte  alle  Menschcn  zwar, 

Mit  ganzeD  Freiiden  hommeii  dor 

D>  ratal  int  der  aelea  nar. 
Die  uns  gatiu. 

Die  reine  Malt  Alaria. 

Ewiger  Vater.  ewigs  Wort, 

GtjU.  Vater,  Mensch  dei  Tugende  hort 

In  Himel,  in  Erde,  hier  und  dort, 
Der  salden  port, 

Den  nns  gebai  Maria." 
Thi)  is  the  simplefit  foim  in  which 
the  scene  is  repreeentei  In  the  plays, 
which  containgenerallyaoradlescene.and 
wluch  we  pass  over  in  this  paper,  several 
other  personagea  etep  in  ;  in  some  of 
tha  cradle-soQgs,  however,  the  host  of 
the  iDn,  which  is  eaid  to  have  had  a 
aignboard  d  la  crecJie,  makes  his  appear- 
ance as  the  type  of  hardhearted nese. 
But  generatly  the  scene  ia  prolonged  by 
a  discuasion  between  Joseph  and  Mary. 
Joseph  is  pictured  as  an  old,  feeble  man, 
to  whom  etooping  is  a  matter  of  great 
difficulty.  The  chief  complaint  is  the 
coldness  of  the  night.  Both  Joseph 
and  Mary  are  repeatedly  heard  asking 
fur  a  light,  so  as  to  be  able  to  make  a 
fira  Joseph,  being  a  man,  and  there- 
fore lees  capable  of  suffering  than  a 
woman,  espressea  his  grief  most  em- 
phatic^y  ;  he  complains  of  atiflness  in 
the  back  and  rheumatiam  in  the  fin^'ers, 
which  render  it  a  matter  of  difficuUy  to 
comply  with  Mary'e  request.  The  be- 
lief in  the  estraordinary  severity  of 
Cbrislmos  night  is  given  venl  to  more 
than  once  in  the  cradle  songs.  Heart- 
felt sympathy  ia  expressed  with  the 
child,  which  is  lying  down  naked,  and 
shivering  with  cold.  There  was  aa  old 
tradition,  baaed  on  a  mistranslation  of 
two  prophecies  In  the  Old  Testament, 
which  represented  two  animals,  an  ox 
and  an  ass,  sometimes  a  horae,  as 
stAndiiig  near  the  manger  and  acknow- 
ledging the  child,  whilst  the  world 
kept  aloot  It  naa  believed  that  the 
^h  of  the  animals  brought  the  child 
^\i  under  the  inlueace  of  tlieir 
^  ths  child  opeiiBd  its  eyes  and 
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uttered  its  first  cry.  This  touching; 
episode,  for  which  we  ought  to  be  truly 
grateful  to  the  blundering  translators, 
is  mentioned  continually  in  the  cradle 
BOngs.  Hence  the  interest  which  the  ani- 
mals are  supposed  to  take  in  the  birth 
of  Christ,  and  the  honour  which  is  piud 
them  in  some  of  the  mediajval  poem;. 
During  Christmas  night  they  do  not 
sleep,  but  talk  all  night  long  of  the 
wondrous  event.  Those  who  have  com- 
mitted mortal  sin  are  unable  to  under- 
stand them ;  but  one  more  fortunate' 
than  the  generality  of  men  has  int( 
pre  ted  their  language  : — 

"  Vacca,  Puer  natua  clamabat  nocte  sub  ipsa,  *~j 
Qun  Cliristus  pura  rirgine  natiis  homo  est ;      " 
Sed  quia  dicenti  nunquani  bene  credlturuni, 

Addebat  facti  testis,  aselliu,  ita 

Buioque  Biebat  ubi  datnoso  gutture  gallus, 

Iq  Betlem,  Betlem,  vox  geminabat  ens." 

Felices  oimium  pecndes,  pecorumque  ma- 

gistri. 

Qui  norunt  dominum  concelebmre  sumu. " 

But  there  are  other  complaints  besides 
those  of  the  severity  of  the  weather,  as 
we  leam  from  a  curious  specimen  in 
Weinhold,  beginning  aa  follows :—  ^_ 


Jotfpk  Was  ist's,  o  Jungfrnu  n 


So  muasen  wii  im.  Stall  binein," 

ThuB  the  dialogue  proceeds,  Joseph 
giving  an  example  of  unique  resignation, 
and  Mary  affording  an  equally  unique 
instance  of  wifely  ohsdionce.  The 
next  complaint  is,  that  the  child  ia 
bitterly  cold,  whereupon  Joseph  hands 
her  an  old  piece  of  blanket,  which  she 
accepts  gratefully.  The  difficulty  now 
arises  that  she  has  no  basin  to  make 
the  pap  in ;  Joseph  is  therefore  sent  out 
and  returns  wiih  a  potsherd,  which  ia 
made  to  serve  the  purpose.  Having  at  ^ 
length  got  a  little  more  settled,  she  di* 
covers  the  ass  and  the  ox,  and  askc 
naturally,  what  right  they  have  to  I  ^ 
there.  Joaeph  replies  in  the  words  of 
Scripture,  "The  a?6  knoweth  hia 
master's  crib,"  and  Mary  answer! 
haps  somewhat  sarcastically : — 
"  Nun  BO  eei'a,  du  Joseph  mein, 
DieK  soil  der  Mcn«cben  Lehrer  se 
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Girnmn  Cradle  Honijs. 


And  with  regard  to  the  ox, 


But  tho  final  objection  and  its  answer 
are  so  delightful,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
omit  them : — 
"  Maria.  Josepli,  o  lielier  Joseph  mein, 


StaU  ii 


oObn,  c 


I  Yorbang  ec 

Jouph,  Wm  isf  a,  o  Jnngfrau  rein  I 

Diu  Ilei]  ist  aller  Welt  gemeis. 
I  Maria.  Nun  so  eel's,  dn  Joseph  mein, 

So  sdiau  ilieganzeWelt  hinein." 

The  form  of  the  dialngne  was  not 
alwajH  kept  up ;  Rometimea  the  story 
was  told  by  Mary  withont  Joseph.  The 
hymu  was,  in  fact,  a  paraphrase  of  the 
Oospd  narrative,  with  a  verse  or  two 
added  for  the  choir,  in  which  either  the 
triumph  of  Maty  or  the  ematness  of  her 
child  was  celebrated.  At  other  times 
Mary  was  supposed  to  address  her  child, 
trying  to  Inll  it  asleep  ; — 
"  Sleep,  my  obild ;  sleep,  my  boy, 

Tbe  pare  virgin  mother  sicga. 

Sleep,  dear  heart,  be  quiet,  litUe  trcasare. 

Tenderly  says  the  father  too." 
Or 
"  Come,  my  child,  look  at  the  little  bed 

Wliidi  ia  prepared  for  thee ; 

Ccme,  my  boy,  step  in  tlie  manger. 

Which  ia  covered  with  boy ; 

Shut  your  eyes,  cover  your  little  hands, 

For  a  heen  Kiud  is  blowing  outside ; 

Bleep,  ray  child,  the  ass 

And  the  ox  will  give  thee  ivanntb." 

Frequently,  too,  the  lullaby  was  snug 
by  the  choir,  which  either  called  upon 
Mary  to  take  the  child  in  her  arms,  or 
tried  to  foothe  it  with  simdry  pro- 
mises:— 
" Santa minne,  Ofitesmmue  (Hnsh,  mydeai, 

beloved  by  Qod), 
Be  quiet  and  at  te^it. 
If  it  please  thee,  we  are  ready  to  obey  thy 

Exalted,  noble  prince,  be  quiet,  and  do  nct 


"  Let  ns  King  with  reaoimding  voice 
In  bonauTof  the  little  child, 
Ptedoas  Jesus, 
Holy  Christ, 
Son  of  Mary." 

After  which  a  voice  was  beard  calling  j 
on  those  present  to  prepare  a  bed  for  thft  9 
child.     And  the  children  answered  :—  \ 


[ 


cry; 
Ge  qmct,  and  we  shall  iuiow  that  all  is  well." 

As  the  practice  became  more  general, 
the  youthful  pirlion  of  tbe  congrega- 
tion was  called  upon  to  join  in  the  act, 
Afler  the  invitation  of  the  choir  the 
children  sang  : — 
■'  Be  welcome,  tbon  tender  little  ihild; 

We  reck  thee,  we  rock  thee  gently. 

How  wretched  ard  hard  is  thy  manger!" 


In  01 

followed,  as  usual,  by  the  choir's  refrain. 
At  tbe  close  of  the  century  before  the 
^Reformation  tbe  rocking  of  tbe  cradle 
was  in  general  vogue,  both  in  the 
churches  and  at  home.  Catholic  MartiD 
Luther  had  a  sincere  liking  for  the 
poetry  of  tbe  people.  In  his  well- 
biiown  hymn,  "  Vom  Himmel  hoch  da 
komm  ich  her,"  he  embodies  the  popular 
tradition  which  represents  Christ  riding 
about  on  Christmas  night,  attended  by 
nn  angel,  or,  as  in  tbe  Lowlands,  by  St. 
Nicliolaa,  and  in  the  North,  by  St. 
Stephen— names  chosen  because  of  their 
symbolical  meaning^to  in(|uire  into 
the  coufluct  of  the  children  during  the 
past  year.  The  child,  which  commonly 
carries  a  rod.  introduces  itself,  telling 
tbe  children  that  if  they  pray  and  sing 
diligently  they  will  receive  beautiful 
presente  ;  but  that  if  they  do  not  they 
will  get  a  beating,  Tbe  angel  then 
gives  in  the  report,  and  after  the  dne 
distribnticn  of  rewards  and  meting  out 
of  punishments  the  child  takee  its  de-_ 
parture  with  tho  naive  farewell : — 

"  Oute  Nntht,  gute  Nacht  in  aBer  Frist, 

Wir  (lind  der  heilige  Kriat, 

llnd  hnbeii  wir  was  nicht  recht  gemach^  I 

^'o  wiinschen  wir  eine  gute  Nacht, 

Gute  Nacht,  wir  miiaiien  schciden, 

Die  Zeit  will  una  nicht  l^den, 

Oute  Nacbt,  wir  mussen  fort, 

Aneinem  nndem  OrL" 

But  tbe  hymn  also    alludes   to   1 
cradle  song  : — 

■'  Dovnn  ich  aJlezeit  frShlieh  sei, 
Zu  springeu,  Biugen  immer  irei, 
Das  rechte  Susaninne  scbon, 
Mit  nerzeulust  den  suseen  Ton.' 

After  Luther's  death  a  change  n 
itaelf  gradually  felt,     Sonr-visaged  i 
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tostontisin,  u  might  hare  been  expected. 

which   remains  throngbont  the  teoKtlu^l 

and  breadth  of    the   "Fatherland"   if  S 

ing  them  aa  a  ng  of  pjpery.     The  ad- 

the eyer-green  Christmas  tree.     Booted  ^| 

d-ons  nude  to  the  exiating  collection 

In  I  the   old    Teatooic   love    of   thostt^l 

WH«  few  and  iax  between,  and  Uie  old 

grand    ibreets,    under    whoae    ahadoiP^H 

KHigBweie  qxnied  byPtotestastaddilirjas 

Bnperhaman   forms  loved   to  take   <^^H 

jLod  oaiiariom.     The  spdl  was  broken 

their  abode,  and  the  wisest  and  he^^H 

of  the  people  met   in  eooneil— gnM^^H 

it.  Before  Bnotber  centwy  the  "  Kiuiel- 

up  in  connection  with  the  s}rmbolis[n  4^H 

wiegeD  "  had  beoDme  a  tlung  of  the  past. 

Paradise  lost,  the  tnjrstical  t»«  of  tl^H 

there,  as  fin  instance  in  Tiibii^en,  where 

Crasi,  the  mjsterioOB  tree  in  PaiadiM^H 

it  me  ccutomBiy  to  lock  a  cradle  on 

regained— it  poiala  to  the  day  when,    ■ 

ChrirtmaB  night,  the  people  joining  in 

religion  having  ceased  to  be  a  dograa. 

■n  «ppropBate  ehoraL 

will    have  become  once    mofe   rimpU 

It  hM   shared   the  £ite  of  manr  a 

poetry,  and,  as  such,    th«  common  in- 

hflHowed  custom  and  beastifnl  pnctice. 

doomed  to  dnth  on  the  plea  of  sopenti- 

phiLllihft  m  spitit. 

tiOO.  The  one  aolitu7Telic  of  those  daya 
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sea  and  land.                           ^^^H 
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n  hor  pride  of  bliMt                 ^^^H 
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^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^K«'d 
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And  with  a  kiai,                        ^^^^^^ 

gcddenhait.                             ^^^H 
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THE  EASTERN  QUESTION  PROM  THE  POINT  OF  VIEW  OF  THE 
EASTERN  CHRISTIANS.' 
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The  Buffetinga  undergone  tj  the  Esstom 
Chiietians  are  not  the  sole  cause  of  their 
iuBiirrectiona.  The  recollsctions  of  their 
hiatorical  past,  in  the  days  l>Bfor6  the 
Miiseulman  domination,  haTe  never 
been  extinguished  in  their  breasts,  not 
even  hy  a  ekvery  of  five  centuries. 
Indeed  these  recolIeotionB  have  gained 
Btrength,  acd  eeem  to  be  constantly 
urging  the  Christiana  towards  the 
reatoration  of  their  aacient  national 
life.  But  the  variona  branches  of 
the  Servian  race,  besides  hiatorical 
recoil ectiona,  poaseaa  incontestable  po. 
litical  rights,  which  they  have  pre- 
served more  or  less  perfectly  under 
the  Turkish  domination  down  to  the 
present  time.  These  rights  date  from 
the  second  half  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, when  for  the  first  time  the  Servian 
tings  acknowledged  themselves  vasaals 
of  the  Sultans,  The  Servian  slate  then 
extended  from  Sophia  to  Durazzo  on  the 
Adriatic  Sea,  and  thence  to  the  Save  and 
the  Danube ;  thus  including  a  portion 
of  what  ia  now  called  Bulgaria,  Mace- 
donia, and  Northern  Albania,  Monte- 
negro, a  portion  of  Herzegovina,  Old 
Servia,  and  the  Servian  Principality  of 
the  present  day.  By  the  side  of  this 
very  considerable  kingdom  existed  the 
Servo-Bosniac  kingdom,  which  com- 
prised Bosnia  and  the  western  part  of 
the  Herzegovina. 

King  Lazar,  though  subdued  by  tba 
Turks  and  made  their  vassal,  attempted 
after  a  few  years  to  reconquer  his  full  in- 
dependence, and  for  that  purpose  formed 
an  alliance  with  the  King  of  Bosnia,  The 
two  Servian  sovereigns  were  overcome  ia 
thebattleofKossovo,1389,in  which  both 
Lazar  and  Sultan  Amurat  I.  were  killed. 
The  successor  of  Lazar  made  peace  on 
im  ifacmillan  for  NovDrober. 


the  same  conditions  as  bis  father,  b 
with  an  increase  in  the  tribute  and  thn 
military  contingent  due  to  the  Sultan. 
George  Braucovitcb,  who  succeeded 
Lazar,  renewed  the  struggle  against  the 
Turks,  and  lost  hia  states,  bnt  like  hi^ 
predecessors  reconquered  them.  In  the 
treaty  of  peace  which  he  then  concluded 
with  the  Sultan  Amurat  U.,  Sophia  was 
fixed  as  the  extreme  point  of  the  Servian 
possessions  on  the  eastern  side,  and 
the  Herzegovina  on  the  western.  This 
treaty  ia  cited  by  Von  Hammer.  The 
descKodants  of  Brancontch  became 
extinct  in  the  male  line,  and  the  one 
Servian  princess  who  represented  the 
family  married  Stephen  Thomaschevitch, 
heir  to  the  throne  of  Bosnia.  Thus 
the  Servian  countries  found  themselves 
once  more  united  under  the  same  king. 
In  virtue  of  this  marriage,  the  Roman 
Curia  and  the  Hungarian  diet  recog- 
nised Thomaschevitch  as  legitimate  in- 
heritor of  all  the  rights  of  the  Servian 
crown.  This  last  of  the  national  kings 
wished  in  his  turn  to  render  himself 
independent.  Bat  he  was  conquered, 
made  prisoner  and  beheaded.  The 
Servian  nobility  could  only  preserve 
its  political  and  feudal  rights  by  em- 
bracing Islamism.  Those  nobles  who 
refused  to  deny  the  faith  of  their  an- 
cestors abandoned  their  native  land. 
In  this  manner  the  ancient  Servian 
state  lost  ita  tuitiona]  kings.  The 
nobility  had  always  been  the  true 
depositary  of  power,  and  continued  to 
be  80  even  under  the  Sultans,  after  it 
bad  adopted  Islam.  The  mass  of  the 
Christian  population,  deprived  of  its 
chiefs,  suffered  more  than  ever  from 
the  despotism  of  the  renegades.  The 
renegades^  in  their  turn  had  U>  de- 
fend their  autonomic  rights  against 
the  continued  attacks  of  the  Sultana. 
Thence  arose  a  continual  straggle  be- 
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tw,een  the  Chriatians  and  tlieir  feudal 
lords  on  one  aide,  and  the  fendal  lords 
and  the  Sultans  on  the  other.  The 
provincea  formerly  compoeing  the  Ser- 
vian kingdom  -wbto  tdone  the  theatre  of 
tbeee  straggles.  The  other  parts  of  the 
Balkan  Feninsala,  ivhich  did  not  pos- 
Beas  the  same  rights,  submitted  quietly 
to  the  yoke  of  the  Porte. 

To  come  to  the  present  time,  in  1804, 
the  popnlation  of  what  is  now  caUsd 
Serria,  rose  in  a  body  under  Kardgeorge, 
against  the  renegades,  The  Sultana  at 
^t  encouraged  the  rising,  hoping  by 
meaaa  of  the  people  to  deprive  the 
Dobility  of  their  ancient  political  rights. 
But  perceiving  that  the  Christian  pea- 
eant^  wished  to  replace  the  Mussulman 
proprietors  in  the  enjoyment  of  those 
rights,  they  turned  against  them.  The 
fint  Servian  war  of  emancipation  lasted 
nine  years ;  the  second,  under  Miloscb, 
about  OS  many  months.  Sut  that  part 
of  the  ancient  Servian  kingdom  now 
called  the  Principality  of  Servia,  at  last 
reconquered  its  Christian  administriv- 
tioD  and  internal  independence  as  in 
the  time  of  King  Lazir.  Since  then 
All  Pttsha  of  ZanJDa  (formerly  subject  to 
the  Servians),  and  the  Beys  of  Northern 
Albania,  Bosnia,  and  HerEegovina,  have 
frequently  risen  to  defend  the  auto- 
Doioic  rights  which  the  Sultans  had  so 
often  confirmed  to  them  as  an  inherit- 
ance from  the  ancient  Servian  state. 
They  were  however  gradually  reduced. 
Every  one  knows  the  end  of  Ali  Paaha. 
Keechid  Pasha,  when  Grand  Vizier,  put 
an  end  to  the  privileges  of  Albania 
(ezceptlDg  a  shadow  of  their  ancient 
independence  lefb  to  the  Mitdites)  ; 
sad  the  Serdar-Akrem,  Omar  Pasha,  in 
1853,  did  the  same  to  Sosnia  and  the 
Herzegovina,  The  Beys  were  entirely 
deprived  of  the  right  of  administering 
the  provinces,  and  left  in  the  enjoyment 
of  their  feudal  rights  alone.  Then  for 
&&  first  time  these  provinces  were  occu- 
pied by  garrisons  and  ofhciala  sent  from 
Constantinople,  !By  this  the  Bufferings 
of  the  Chriatians  were  doubled.  To  the 
tnsultf,  exactions,  and  violence  of  all 
kinds  on  the  part  of  the  native  Beys 
■were  iidded  those  of  the  functionaries 
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and  soldiers  of  the  Porte.  The  state 
insurrection  thus  became  permanent. 
The  renegades,  finding  themselves  threat- 
ened in  their  last  stronghold,  and  in 
danger  of  losing  even  their  feudal  rights, 
were  forced,  notwithstanding  their 
hatred  of  the  Porte,  to  make  common 
cause  with  it ;  while  the  l.^hristions  had 
no  hope  but  in  union  with  Servia  and 
Montenegro.  Thus  the  ancient  idea  of 
restoring  the  Servia  of  Lazar  and  Tho- 
maachevitch,  and  consolidating  the  po- 
litical unity  of  the  whole  race,  once 
more  came  to  the  surface.  But  the  sys- 
tem is  no  longer  the  ancient  feudal 
one,  with  the  ownership  of  the  soil 
reserved  for  the  noblUty,  it  is  a  demo- 
cratic system,  under  which  every  one  has 
a  right  to  become  proprietor.  Conse- 
quently there  are  two  sides  to  the 
Servo- Boaniac  question,  the  political 
side  and  the  social  side,  intimately 
connected  and  incapable  of  being  sepa- 
rated. Withoat  the  political  fusion 
of  the  races  under  an  enlightened  Chris- 
tian government  (such  as  that  of  the 
great  majority  of  the  nation  would  be), 
social  equality  between  Christiana  and 
Mussulmans  ia  impossible.  The  Bul- 
garians having  been  completely  con- 
quered by  the  sword,  have  no  legal  basis 
on  which  to  claim  from  the  Porte  poli- 
tical rights  akin  to  those  formerly  pos- 
sessed by  the  Servians  \  but  their 
aspirations  to  national  emancipation 
are  no  less  legitimate. 

That  the  reader  may  understand  the 
Slavonian  question  in  its  entirety  so  far 
as  Turkey  is  concerned,  we  will  for  a 
moment  go  back  to  the  ethnographic 
origin  of  the  various  Christian  popula- 
tions in  European  Turkey  which  are 
called  after  the  geographical  name  of 
the  provinces  they  inhabit — Servians, 
Old  Servians,  Montenegrins,  Bosnians, 
Herzegovinians,  Bulgarians,  Macedo- 
nians— though  at  the  same  lime  bearing 
one  and  all  the  genetic  name  of  Sla- 
vonians. 

This  population,  wMch  exceeds  iu 
number  all  the  other  races  of  the  pen- 
insula taken  together  —  for  it  alone 
amounta  to  from  eight  to  nine  mil- 
lions, whilst  the  otijers  dj  not  exceed 
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four  miUious  and  a  half — lias  inhabited 
from  time  immemorbl  Ihrae-fuurths  of 
the  territory.  Peaceful  and  laborious, 
occnpying  it«oIf  since  a  remote  period 
excluaively  with  agriculture  and  do- 
mestic industry,  it  fell  an  ea«y  prey  to 
foreign  invaders ;  the  more  so  as  the 
politicBl  organization  of  the  cooatry  con- 
sisted in  an  infinity  of  little  repuhlica 
united  by  no  common  tie,  and  all  theo- 
retically belonging  to  the  Eastern 
Empire.  After  the  Huns,  Gotha,  and 
Arars,  two  irarlike  tribes  eslabliahed 
themselves  in  the  seventh  century  aa 
the  superiors  of  the  primitive  SInvooiaa 

»  population  —  the  Servian  tribe  from 
Gslicia,  itself  Slavonian,  and  very  nu- 
merons;  and  the  Balgarian  tribe,  of 
Finnish  origin,  and  deriving  its  name 
from  the  river  Volga,  whence  it  had 
migrated.  The  Servians  spread  them- 
selves tbiougb  Macedonii,  a  part  of 
Northern  ^Vlbania,  and  Upper  Mtesia 
(Servia,  Bosnia,  and  Herzegovina),  pene- 
tntaig  also  into  Eastern  Dalmatia.  The 
Bulgarian  tribe  installed  itself  in  Bul- 
I  garia  properly  so-oalled,  that  is  to  aay, 

in  Lower  Mcesia,  comprised  between  the 
Balkans,  the  Black  Sea,  the  Danube,  and 
the  Morava.  Each  of  the  two  founded 
B  dynasty.  But  the  Servian  kings, 
according  to  the  ancient  Slavonian 
custom,  shaifld  the  governing  power 
with  the  chiefs  of  their  different  pro- 
vinces ;  whereas  the  Bulgarian  kings, 
according  to  the  genius  of  the  Finnish 
race,  kept  the  power  concentrated  in  their 
own  hands.  The  two  dynasties  were  soon 
at  war.  The  Servian  state,  the  weaker 
of  the  two,  ended  by  succumbing,  and 
the  Bulgarian  kings  then  ruled  for  some 
lime  the  whole  territory  from  the  Black 
Sea  to  the  Adriatic,  and  even  attacked 
the  Slavonians  of  Thrace,  whom  the 
f  rreek  emperors  defended  more  or  less 
efiectively.  At  last  the  Servinos  re- 
conquered their  liberty.  But  the  em- 
parors,  profiting  by  the  rivalry  between 
the  two  nations,  stirred  them  up  against 
each  other,  weakened  theru,  and  often 
succeeded  in  imposing  npoa  them  the 
domination  or  suzerainty  of  the  Empire. 
At  last  these  struggles  exhausted  the 
Bulftarians.     The  Finnish  dynasty  with 


tlie  warriors  of  its  race  disappeared,  and 
the  Slavonian  population  over  which  it 
had  reigned  fall  beneath  the  yoke  of 
the  Greek  emporoM.  Under  the  inllaence 
of  the  dominant  race,  its  language  had 
uiidergiaenamerouB  modifications,  which 
converted  it  into  a  special  dialect, 
Slavonic  in  the  main,  but  mixed  with 
Finnish  word^  and  forms,  and  marked 
by  a  particular  accent ;  this  is  the  dialect 
actually  spoken  in  Bulgaria  properly  so 
called.  The  name,  moreover,  of  the 
Bulgarian  conquerors  remained  with  the 
people.  7i  lean  while  the  Bulgaro -Sla- 
vonians bad  become  warlike  ;  they  rose 
against  the  Byzantines  and  founded  for 
themselves  a  national  dynasty,  which 
flourished  for  a  short  time  and  then 
gradually  became  enfeebled. 

At  the  same  time  the  power  of  the 
Servian  dynasty  of  the  Nemagnas  was 
increasing.  The  kings  of  this  houae 
conquered  successively  Macedonia,  Al- 
bania, Epims,  and  the  greater  part  of 
Thrace,  and  wduced  the  possessions  of 
the  Byzantine  empire  in  Europe  to  the 
triangle  described  by  Saionlca,  Adtian- 
ople,  and  Bourgas  on  tlie  Black  Sea. 
Having  thus  extended  his  dominions, 
Douchan  the  Powerful,  whom  the  kings 
of  Bulgaria  obeyed  as  vassals,  caused 
himself  to  be  proclaimed  Emperor  of 
the  Slavonians  and  of  the  Greeks,  and 
at  the  head  of  30,000  men  marched 
upon  Byzantium.  Oa  his  way  he 
suddenly  died  (possibly  poisoned  by  his 
Greek  doctor),  and  the  army  retraced  its 
steps.  Under  bis  successor,  a  weak  ruler, 
the  governors  of  the  vast  provinces  be- 
came almost  independent.  King  Lazar, 
of  whom  we  have  already  spoken,  pro- 
posed to  reduce  them  one  after  tlie 
other.  But  the  Turks,  profiting  by  the 
disunion  in  the  Servian  empire,  attacked 
it,  and  imposed  tribute  upon  it. 

The  result  of  these  ethnographic 
mixtures  and  historical  altematioiis  baa 
been  the  following.  The  Slavcouans  of 
Turkey,  amounting  in  all  to  nine  million 
souls,  form  at  present  tiirec  distinct 
groups.  The  Servian  group,  of  about 
three  millions  and  a  half,  inhabits  the 
principality  of  Servia,  Old  Servia, 
Rosnia,  Herzegovina,  Montenegro,  ;     '"" 
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part  of  Northern  Albania  (tUa  Zenta). 
Is  all  these  pioTincea  the  Servian  dialect 
is  spoken  ;  the  finest  and  most  sonomns, 
and  by  far  the  richest  ftom  a  literary 
point  of  view,  of  all  the  Slavonic  dialects 
of  theso  lands.  The  Balgarian  group, 
nambering  four  milliona  and  a  half,  in- 
habits Bulgaria  properly  so  called,  and 
flxtenda  beyond  the  Balkans,  and  so  far 
into  Thiace  that  its  colonies  almoat  ap- 
proach Constantinople.  All  the  northern 
part  of  Thrace  may  be  said  to  belong  to 
it.  We  have  seen  that  the  dialect  of 
this  group,  Slavonian  in  its  ancient  basis, 
iras  modified  by  the  Bulgarian  tribe 
from  the  Volga.  The  Biilgnrian  tongue 
however  lost  itself  in  the  Slavonian 
ocean,  and  left  little  behind  but  its 
aiuae.  We  may  add  that  the  Slavo- 
Bulgarians  and  Slavo- Servians  under- 
»taiid  one  another  as  the  Great  and 
Little  Russians  do.  The  third  gronp, 
called,  according  to  its  place  of  habita- 
lion,  Balgarian  or  Servian,  ie  the 
Macedonian,  numbering  one  million 
and  a  half,  and  claimed  equally  by 
Balgariaos  and  Servians.  In  a  histoti- 
eal  point  of  view,  both  dynasties  having 
reigned  alternately  over  this  province, 
ihe  aignments  are  as  good  on  one  side 
M  on  the  other.  As  to  the  linguistic 
iinestion,  the  dialect  spoken  in  Mace- 
■lonia  occupies  a  position  pitcisely 
midway  between  the  Bulgarian  and 
Servian  dialects.  It  is  almost  the 
exact  language  in  which  the  liturgical 
buoka  of  the  Slavonians  are  written, 
and  in  which  the  official  acts  of  the 
Si^nian  kings  were  couched.  Of  this 
itr.  Verkovitch's  collection  of  the 
popnlar  songs  of  Macedonia  furnishes 
saSicient  proof.  The  Bulgaro-Servians, 
who  constitute  the  majority  of  the 
population  in  Macedonia,  are  in  a 
genetic  and  linguistic  point  of  view  a 
tme  link  between  the  two  great 
branches,  Bulgarian  and  .Servian. 

In  the  midst  of  this  Slavonian  mass 
of  nine  millions  in  Turkey,  belonging 
entirely  to  the  Orthodox  religion,  there 
are  at  the  outside  700,000  Mussul- 
mans, descended  &Dm  renegades,  and 
200,000  or  300,000  Catholics  ;  al- 
togsther  from  1,000,000  to  1,100,000 
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not  professing  the  Orthodox  church— 
that  is  to  say,  a  ninth  part  of  the  whole. 
The  Mussulmans  and  Catholics 
quite  ignorant  of  Turkish,  and  speak 
the  national  language  only.  | 

The  English  reader  will  now  have  a 
just  idea  of  the  distribution  of  tbo  { 
Slavonians  of  Turkey,  ethnographi- 
cally,  geographically,  statistically,  and 
religiously  considered.  Several  political 
and  social  questions  lemain  to  be  eluci- 
dated which  might  produce  confusion 
in  the  minds  of  foreigners  if  they  were 
passed  over  in  silence. 

The  Greeks  assert  that  the  province 
of  Macedonia  belongs  to  them.  But 
on  what  do  they  base  this  strange 
claim  )  On  the  historical  fact  that  it 
formerly  belonged  to  the  Byzantine 
empire,  as  it  did  to  the  Bulgarian  king- 
dom, and  afterwards  to  the  Servian 
empire.  Historical  facte  tell  equally 
in  favour  of  the  Bulgarians  and  the 
Servians,  but  it  is  by  existing  ethno- 
graphical facts  that  the  formation  of 
new  states  is  at  present  decided  ;  and 
it  is  only  necessary  to  cast  a  glance  on 
the  ethnographical  map  of  the  races  of 
the  Balkan  Peninsula,  by  M.  Lqean, 
the  best  map  of  the  kind  that  exists,  to 
be  convinced  that  the  Greek  and  gipsy 
colonies  in  the  country  are  mere 
microscopic  points,  lost  in  the  mass  of 
the  Slavonian  ]iopulation.  The  grand 
Hellenic  idea  is  at  this  moment 
as  impracticable  and  impossible  aa 
the  grand  Bulgarian  or  Servian  idea. 
Three  nations  have  turn  by  tarn 
dominated  the  peninsula,  and  it  is 
precisely  because  their  domination  had 
not  an  ethnographical  basis,  the  only 
natural  and  solid  one,  that  they  have  ex- 
hausted themselves  in  eternal  struggles, 
and  one  by  one  have  fallen  under  the 
Ottoman  yoke.  While  however  the 
Greek  and  gipsy  colonies  are  so  limited 
in  number,audso  thinly  dispersed  among 
the  Slavonian  population  of  the  Pen- 
insula—  just  ns  there  are  Bulgarian 
colonies  lost  in  the  midst  of  the  Greek 
population — the  Slavonians  are  found 
in  a  compact  mass.  People  in  Europe 
exaggerate  the  difficulties  arising  from 
the  differences  of  religion.     Tim  Slavo-  J 
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nian  reaegade  was  never  a  thorougb 
Mohammedan.  He  cmliraced  Islam  &om 
peiBonal  intereat,  and  will  romnin 
attached  to  it  as  long  as  the  Porte 
defends  hb  feudal  privileges.  Bu.t  ia 
place  of  the  Ottoman  government  let  a 
Christian  governmont  be  established, 
and  self'interest  will  bring  him  back 
to  the  faith  of  his  ancestors,  of  which 
hs  haa  preaerved  many  practices.  But 
this  reoonveraion  of  the  Mohammedan 
Servian  can  only  take  place  on  con- 
dition that  the  ChristiaR  government 
leaves  him  the  enjoyment  of  his  pro- 
perty. It  is  precisely  the  fear  of  losing 
it  that  urges  him  to  make  common 
cause  with  the  Oamanlis,  notwithstaud- 
ing  his  aristocratic  hatred  and  contempt 
for  the  plebeian  invaders  from  Asia. 
Fiince  Michael  ofTerod  to  let  the  Mo- 
hammedanB  retain  their  property  on 
condition  of  their  submitting  to  the 
laws  of  the  country,  and  thoy  declared 
tbemHelves  willing  te  accede  to  this 
condition.  But  the  Forte,  fearing  an 
example  so  dangerous  for  the  sur- 
roonding  provinces,  InsiBted  on  their 
oxpatriation,  with  a  slight  indemnity 
for  their  losses.  It  may  safely  be  said 
that  Islam  haa  no  future  in  Europe; 
it  will  die  out. 

As  for  the  Slavonian  Catholics,  whose 
uumhera  amount  only  to  some  L'00,000 
or  300,000,  and  who  are  dispersed 
through  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  they 
can  cause  no  trouble  either  by  their  num- 
boraortheirtendencies.  Their  clergy  has 
obtained  special  privileges  from  the 
sultans ;  but  is  not  for  that  reason 
attached  to  the  Porte.  It  hesitates 
between  Servia  and  Austria,  approach- 
ing now  its  brethren  by  race,  now  its 
brethren  by  religion,  but  offering  nothing 
tangible  to  either.  By  means  of  the 
Catholic  clergy  Austria  would  make 
people  believe  that  she  exercises 
sufficient  influence  ia  Boania  to  dis- 
credit in  the  eyes  of  Europe  the 
annexation  of  this  province  to  the 
.Servian  principality,  an  annexation 
which  the  Bosnian  insurgents  had 
proclaimed.  Her  consul,  Eerr  "Wallart, 
made  tlie  round  of  the  Franciscan 
u  order  to  obtain  from  the 


reverend  fathers  a  protestation  againj^ 
thia  revolutionary  act.  The  fathers 
could  not  refuse  their  signatures  without 
running  the  risk  of  being  accused  of 
sympathy  with  the  insurrection ;  and 
the  Tagblatt  of  Vienna  hastened  to 
give  publicity  to  their  act,  which  bad 
been  extorted  from  them,  and  really 
signified  nothing.  The  Bosnian  in- 
surgents replied  to  this  piece  of  intrigue 
on  the  part  of  Austria  by  proclaiming 
Prince  ililan  king  as  soon  as  the  pro- 
nunciamtnto  of  the  Servian  array  came 
to  their  knowledge.  They  declared 
Belgrade  the  capital  both  of  Bosnia  and 
Servia,  and  King  Milan  heir  to  the 
ancient  rights  of  the  national  sovereigns 
who  had  reigned  overthe  two  provinces. 
It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  a 
Catholic  priest,  Moussitch,  is  at  this 
moment  at  the  head  of  a  band  of 
Catholic  insurgents.  Thia  fact  is 
enongh  to  show  the  true  sentiments  of 
the  Catholic  clergy  and  population  in 
Bosnia  aud  Herzegovina. 

The  character  of  the  Servian  differs 
much  from  that  of  the  Bulgarian.  The 
former  is  proud,  impetuous,  active  ;  slow 
to  take  a  decision,  but  having  once  taken 
it,  firm  and  resolute  to  carry  it  out. 
The  Bulgarian  is  humble,  calm,  slow, 
and  obaUnate.  The  Servian,  a  poet 
above  all  things,  is  adventurous,  ambi- 
tious, foiid  of  luxury,  and  more  inclined 
for  mental  work,  commerce,  and  mili- 
tary life  than  for  downright  labour; 
whereas  the  Bulgarian  is  practical  and 
laborious,  with  a  preference  for  agri- 
culture and  handicraft.  His  kindness 
of  heart  approaches  weakness,  and  his 
sobriety  avarice.  If  the  Servians  are 
the  French  of  the  East,  the  Bulgarians 
ore  in  many  respects  its  Belgians. 
The  one  people  is  by  its  moral 
and  intellectual  qualities  the  comple- 
ment of  the  other.  United  and 
developed,  the  two  together  would  form 
a  nation  possessed  of  all  that  can  make 
the  happiness,  greatness,  and  solidity 
of  a  state. 

Servian  literature  haa  in  a  abort  time 
developed  considerably  ;  Bulgarian  lite- 
rature ia  still  in  its  cradle.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  social  life.      Notwitb-^| 
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etandinc  all  that  the  Servians  have 
imbibed  from  the  political  iuatitulioos, 
litetatoie,  and  manners  of  Western 
Earope,  they  pceserTe  in  everything  a 
striking  originalitj-.  The  Bulgarian  has 
a  greater  facility  of  aasimilation.  With- 
ont  energy,  and  passive  beyond  measure, 
the  Bulgarians,  in  the  coarse  of  so  many 
centnriee,  have  never  taken  up  arms ; 
KDd  the  attempts  of  a  few  individuals 
wboee  patriotism  waa  greater  than  their 
ilit«Uieence,  have  led  tu  nothing  but 
local  dUturbancBS,  in  which  the  nation 
never  took  part,  and  ■which  were  put 
dovm  with  the  greatest  facility.  The 
horrible  eonseqaenceB  of  the  last  rising 
haTB  struck  the  Bulf^riana  irith  euch 
terror  that  they  will  for  the  fature 
only  think  of  safety  (though  it  may  be 
alr^dy  too  late),  unless  it  come  to  them 
iiBia  the  outside.  Their  patriots,  even 
the  most  reetleas  and  most  enterprising, 
are  in  a  state  of  despair,  and  no  longer 
reckon  on  the  armed  initiative  of  their 
count ly men.  The  Servians,  on  the 
contrary.have  by  their  terrible  Heyducs 
protested  continually  against  the  Otto- 
man domination.  They  have  emi- 
tted in  large  masses,  and  have  ranged 
themselv«8  on  the  side  of  all  the 
enemies  of  the  Ottoman  power  with  the 
view  of  fighting  it.  The  Servians  were 
the  first  people  in  the  East  to  raise  the 
Etaudard  of  national  liberty  in  1804, 
when  they  maintained  the  atru^le  for 
niile  years,  succumbed,  rose  agtun  after 
two  years,  and  finally  conquered  from 
the  Forte  a  portion  of  their  ancient 
rights.  Having  once  attained  this  end, 
and  possessing  a  basis  of  development, 
they  showed  themselves  as  circumspect, 
patient,  and  intelligent  as  they  had 
fonnerly  been  rash  and  reatleas.  They 
tamed  all  their  attention  to  the  poli- 
tical organisation  of  the  country,  to  )t« 
material  development,  to  the  diffusion 
of  knowledge,  and  the  creation  of  a 
military  force  wlucb,  relatively  speaking, 
was  of  extraordinary  strength.  Their 
political  men  understood  that  during 
the  fint  epoch  of  formation  it  would 
bo  necessary  to  act  with  the  strictest  at- 
tention to  law  if  they  would  gain  teapeot 
uidayinpathy  in  Europe.  For  that  reason 


the  Servians  did  not  stir  during  the 
Greek  insuri'ection,  nor  during  the 
numerous  other  insurrections  which 
took  place  in  tlie  Slavonian  provinces 
of  Turkey.  They  remained  neuter 
dnringthe  Turko-Kussian war  of  1S28' 
29,  and  took  care  to  avoid  the  fault 
committed  by  the  Greeks  during  the 
Crimean  war.  They  also  remained  per- 
fectly tranquil  during  the  last  war  be- 
tween the  Turks  and  Montenegrins,  and 
even  succeeded  in  Gwallowing  the  pill 
of  the  bombardment  of  Belgrade.  No 
circumstance,  however  favourable  it 
might  appear,  no  sympathy,  no  resent- 
ment, could  drag  them  from  the  path 
they  had  traced  for  tbemselvea  in 
order  to  attain  the  greatest  poseible 
development  of  their  strength.  And 
they  would  still  have  waited,  bnt 
for  that  unexpected  concurrence  of  cir- 
cumstances and  extraordinary  events 
which  foreshadowed  both  their  own 
ruin  and  that  of  their  Slavonian  neigh- 
bours. They  did  not,  however,  de- 
cide until  after  a  year's  hesitation, 
and  repeated  endeavours  lo  avoid  war. 
Once  persuaded  of  the  uselessness  of 
their  efforts  and  of  the  danger  of  their 
actual  situation,  they  determined  reso- 
lutely upon  action,  notwithstanding  the 
warnings  of  all  Europe.  Once  seriously 
engaged,  Europe  may  be  certain  that, 
in  spite  of  all  their  diplomatic  pre- 
cautions, and  of  apparent  weakness, 
they  win  not  soon  abandon  their  object, 
but  will  make  every  possible  effort  to 
attain  it.  Such  is  the  disposition  of 
this  people,  which  the  Porte  ought 
never  to  have  driven  to  extremity. 
A  celebrated  Hungarian  statesman 
said  on  one  occasion,  "  I  would  rather 
have  ten  oidinary  Slavonians  against 
me  than  one  Servian." 

Besides  the  Slavonian  race  there  are 
three  other  indigenous  races  in  the 
Balkan  Peninsula — the  Greeks,  who 
with  the  population  of  the  kingdom, 
number  2,500,000  souls;  the  AJbudans, 
1,500,000,  and  the  gipsies,  who  scarcely 
exceed  half  a  million.  The  Greeks  are 
too  well  known  in  Europe  to  make  it 
necessary  to  speak  of  them  here  in  as 
much  detml  as  of  the  Slavonians  ;  hut 
u  2 
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to  carry  out  my  plan,  I  must  state  the 
opiaion  formed  of  theia  by  tlie  other 
r«cM  of  E(wlem  Europe. 

It  is  incoateetabla  that  after  the 
Slavoniana,  the  Greek  eUment  is  the 
only  one  in  the  Peninsula  which 
poesesaes  the  conilUions  indispensable 
for  well  developed,  independent  national 
life.  Its  great  diaadvantsgo  b  that 
both  in  Europe  and  Asia  it  is  too 
mnch  scattered,  and  does  not  present 
Uie  compact  and  imposing  mass  pre- 
sented by  the  Serro-BuJgariana.  Beyond 
the  frontiers  of  Greece  it  occupies 
the  maritime  border  of  the  Pen- 
inenlB,  and  has  thrown  a  few  colonies 
into  the  interior,  whose  importance 
in  a  commercial  point  of  view  is 
undeniable,  though  from  a  political 
point  of  view  they  coont  for  nothing. 
In  this  latter  respect  the  scattering  of 
the  Crreeka  has  much  weakened  them. 
Thia  drawback,  however,  is  partly  com- 
pensated by  the  genius  of  the  people, 
which  has  eacceeded  in  absorbing 
the  half  million  of  gipsies,  the  greater- 
put  of  whom  speak  Greet  as  well  as 
Ziugari,  and  boast  of  belonging  to  the 
Hellenic  nationality.  Moreover,  in  all 
.Sonthem  Albania  the  influence  of  the 
Greek  mind  preponderates;  and  the  popu- 
lation of  that  country  has  tendencies 
towards  Greece  as  visible  as  are  those 
of  the  Northern  Albanians  towards  the 
Slavonian  countries.  In  this  manner 
the  Greek  element  presents  a  compact 
maaa  in  the  Archipelago  and  Greece; 
in  Thessaly,  Epinis,  and  .Southern 
Albania  it  lines  the  shore  of  the^gean 
Sea,  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  and  the 
Bosphorus;  but  it  loses  itself  on  the 
Black  Sea  in  the  Bulgarian  element, 
and  on  the  Adriatic  in  the  Servian 
element. 

The  qualities  of  the  Greek  race  are 
more  brilliant  than  those  of  the  .Sla- 
vonian, bat  inferior  in  solidity,  notnith- 
standing  the  prestige  of  the  ancient 
Hellenic  civilisation,  and  that  of  the 
middle  ages  concentrated  at  Byzantiom. 
In  spite  of  the  spiritual  inflnence  of 
the  (EcnmenicChnrch  of  Constantinople, 
and  the  schools  founded  by  the  Greek 
prelates  throughout  the  Peninsula,  the 


Greeks  conld  not  make  the  slighteil 
breach  in  the  Slavonian  nationality  of 
the  Servians  and  Bulgamus,  who 
proBted  by  the  instruction  they  had 
received  in  the  Greek  schoob  to  lay  the 
foundation  of  their  national  civilisation, 
which  has  been  since  developed  under 
the  inflaonce  of  western  culture.  Little 
by  little,  the  Greek  schools  disappeared 
among  the  Servo-Bulgarians,  to  be 
replaced  by  national  schools.  It  'was 
nest  the  turn  of  the  prelates.  First 
came  toe  emancipation  of  the  Servian 
Church  in  the  principality,  then  that 
of  the  Bulgarian  Cbarch.  The  Rou- 
manians in  their  tarn  contbcated  the 
revenues  of  the  Greek  converts  in  their 
country.  And  thus  the  spiritual  and 
intellectual  influence  of  the  Greeks  re- 
ceded for  'ever  from  the  Ronman  and 
Slavonian  regions  to  its  natural  bed. 

The  Greeks,  finding  themselves 
checked  in  their  attempts  to  Hellonize 
the  Slavonians  and  Roumanians,  took 
offence  ;  hut  instead  of  wisely  accepting 
accomplished  and  inevitable  facts,  and 
suiting  themselves  to  the  new  situation 
so  as  to  derive  all  possible  proKt  from 
it  for  the  future,  they  allowed  them- 
selves to  be  so  blinded  by  passion, 
as  to  commit  again  and  again  acts  ot' 
imprudence  and  folly,  of  the  serious 
consequences  of  which  they  may  yet  be 
the  first  to  repent 

One  of  the  great  defects  of  the 
Greeks  b  their  presumption.  It  has 
often  injured  their  policy,  and  is  in- 
juring it  now.  They  exhibit  towards 
the  Servians  an  attitude  of  superiority, 
and  towards  the  Bnlgarians  an  atti- 
tude of  disdain,  which  nothing  would 
seem  to  justify.  They  eitlwr  do  not 
or  pretend  not  to  perceive,  that  as 
regards  political  organisation,  wisely 
combined  administration,  at  once 
economical  and  fruitful  in  results, 
military  organisation,  and  diplomatic 
ability,  the  Servians  have  already  proved 
their  superiority ;  while  in  a  literary 
point  of  view  they  have  little  or  no 
cause  to  envy  the  modem  Greeks.  The 
Servians  Lave  shown  themselves  suffi- 
ciently prepared  for  the  events  in  the 
East;   whereas  the  Greeks  were  taken j 
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paliliea  of  Servia  and  Montenegro  were 
unable  by  tbemselvos  to  eS'ect  tbe  de- 
liverance of  the  Eostera  Cbristians,  and 
if  grave  complications  have  been  brought 
about,  which  itre  at  thid  moment  serioiuly 
threatening  the  peace  of  Enrope,  the 
fault  hes  above  all  with  the  want  of 
foresight  and  inaction  of  the  Greeks. 
But  for  that  the  Turko-Christian  quarrel 
'would  now  be  at  an  end,  and  Kuasia 
would  not  he  forced  by  the  irresistible 
impulse  of  tbe  nation  to  take  part  in  it 
at  tbe  risk  of  a  general  war.  If  euch 
a  war  were  to  take  place,  could  it  really 
eerve  the  cause  of  the  Greeks  and  the 
other  Christians  1  Oae  cannot  say  that 
it  would.  To  lament  in  tbe  news- 
papers that  the  Greeks  have  been 
completely  forgotten,  that  all  the  sym- 
pathies of  the  civilised  world  are  re- 
served for  the  Bulgarians  and  the 
Servians,  to  call  the  former  barbarians 
and  tbe  latter  semi-barbariana,  while 
they  ore  struggling  heroically  and 
generously  for  the  triumph  of  liberty 
and  civibsation  in  the  East,^ — ^is  in- 
deed a  sad  part  to  play,  and  an  absolute 
avowal  of  inferiority. 

The  Greeks  can  only  raise  themselves 
in  tbe  eyes  of  their  Uhiistian  brethren 
and  of  Europe  in  general  by  entering 
into  the  struggle,  and  contributing 
their  part  to  ihe  deliverance  of  the  East. 
Tbeir  movement  might  even  have  the 
effect  of  enabling  tbe  Christian  East  to 
obtain  its  liberty  and  independence 
without  aid.  A  great  responaihility 
weighs  on  the  Greeks  as  regards  the 
prt«ent,  and  a  still  greater  as  regards  the 
future  of  these  regions. 

Little  as  the  Greeks  have  realiaed 
the  great  hopes  which  the  Eastern 
Chriatiftns  founded  upon  them,  and 
imperfectly  as  they  may  have  replied 
to  iho  eipectation  of  the  Powers,  who, 
in  creating  the  independent  king- 
dom of  Greece,  believed  they  were 
creating  a  pivot  on  which  the  Christian 
East  would  be  able  to  turn, — that  is 
no  reason  why  the  importance  of  this 
element  shoold  be  ignored,  and  why,  by 


the  side  of  the  Slavonians,  the  mosir 
important  place  should  not  be  assigned 
it  in  the  new  combinations  which  the 
disappBitrance  of  tbe  Oltoman  Empire  in 
Europe  will  necessarily  bring  about.  If 
Greece,  in  spite  of  its  many  and  great 
advantages  hits  not  developed  the  same 
force  of  character,  or  the  same  political 
and  military  organisation  wbich  are 
enabling  Servia  to  play  tbe  first  part 
in  the  Peninsula,  the  fault  does  not 
rest  with  the  Greeks  alone.  They 
have  had  to  struggle  against  diffi'iul- 
ties  inseparable  from  the  hrst  epoch  of 
formaliou  ;  diihculties  through  which 
all  nations  have  passed.  Then  the 
frontiers  of  their  state  are  so  narrow,  so 
far  from  being  natural  frontiera,  that 
iuKtead  of  being  tree  to  breathe,  they 
are  sutfocated.  It  is  impossible  to  appre- 
ciate tbe  worth  of  a  nation  placed  in 
such  conditions.  To  believe  that  the 
Greeks  could  have  realised  their  grand 
Byzantine  idea  just  when  the  Slavoiiian 
uationaltly  bad  begun  to  awaken,  was  un- 
reasonable. It  would  be  equally  so  not  to 
believe  that,  ufter  the  Blavoniane,  they 
are  the  most  important  race,  and  the 
only  indispensable  one  in  the  political 
organisation  of  the  European  East,  if  a 
strong  and  independent  East  ia  desired. 
I  will  not  speak  of  the  Jews,  gip- 
sies, and  Armenians  of  the  Peninsula, 
since  in  addition  to  their  foreign  origin 
and  the  smollness  of  their  namber, 
they  have  no  political  importance.  As 
for  the  Tartars  and  Circassians,  after 
the  horrors  that  they  have  committed 
in  Bulgaria  and  Servia,  it  will  not  be  out 
of  place  to  republish  here  what  I  wrote 
about  ihem  eleven  years  ago.  "  Of  all 
tbe  means  of  repression  imagined  by 
the  Porte,  the  most  extraordinary,  Iha  i 
most  wicked,  that  by  which  she  vioJuled  | 
all  the  rights  of  her  Christian  subjects 
and  trampled  under  foot  all  the  con- 
sideration she  owed  to  tbe  western 
Powers,  her  benefactors,  was  no  doubt 
the  transference  of  the  Muasulmiins 
to  tbe  claesic  soil  of  the  Balkau 
Peninsula.  Pirat  came  the  Tartars,  then 
tbe  Ciicassiona.  Though  in  Asiatic 
Turkey  there  are  whole  countries  un- 
inhabited,   end  the   transmigration   in  , 
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that  direction  would  bava  been  at  once      humanity  and  civilisation  in  tlie  Eaat  . 

less  costly  and  more  natural,  from  the      Uut  when   on  tho  very  next  day  the 

homogeneity  of  tho  *ociil  elements,  the      Tnrks    commit    repeated    depredations 
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Porte  insisted  on  introducing  tbe^e 
tribes  into  Ihe  midst  of  ETiropean  Chris- 
tians. 

"Apart  from  the  burdens  officially 
impoBed  on  the  populations  destined  to 
receive  these  batf-savage  hordes,  tho 
Turkish  goTcmment  could  not  hot 
foreaee  the  horrors  that  wonld  result 
from  tho  miaerahle  conditions  of  eziet- 
ence  in  which  they  were  placed. 
Imagine  the  eituation  of  these  unhappy 
Slavonian  Christians  !  First,  the  Tartars 
were  sent  among  them,  then  tho  JIo- 
hammedana  driven  out  of  Scrvia,  then 
the  CircBSsiana ;  and  they  were  forced 
to  build  houses,  and  to  plongh  and  sow 
the  ground  for  all  thia  multitade,  which 
they  fed  for  an  entire  year.  la  Dot  that 
enough  to  ruin  tho  most  flourishing 
provinces?      But  what  did  the   Porte 

care)     Its  ohject  was  to  reinforce  the  -Sin.-Tou  know  tho  traditional   poliw 

Mussulman    element    m    Europe,  and      which  the  Servian  Rovemuiftit  has  tollowed 
thus  to    raiso    a    barrier  on    one  side      each  time  that  riaineB  have  taken  place '~  "^- 


.  they  cover  the 
EuTopsaa  provincea  with  ferocious 
hordes,  wbicli  cannot  but  increase  the 
number  of  crimes,  and  perpetuate  them 
as  a  tradition— Eq rope  looks  on  in 
silence,  and  wilhnut  protest  allows  it 
to  be  said  that  the  East  is  becoming 
civilised  under  the  paternal  rule  of  the 
Sultan.  Did  baibnrism  ever  insult 
civilisation  in  a  more  barefaced  manner^ 
"Was  weakness  ever  so  openly  made  the 
sport  of  brute  force  1 " 

Here  I  may  appropriately  subjoin 
the  despatch  written  on  thia  subject 
by  the  Servian  Minister  o£  Foreign 
Affairs  to  the  Servian  ^ent  at  Con- 
stantinopte  j'let  after  the  tiansmigrat'  ~ 
had  been  effected 


"BBLaaiPB,  22nrf  Dfumber,  1859. 
•' :iTd  Janvary,  1660. 
—You  know  tho  traditional 
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between  itself  and  the  rajahs,  and 
tho    other    between    the    ray  aba    anil 
Servia  and  Boumania, 

"  To  the  Turks  the  plan  seemed  as 
clever  as  it  was  perfidious  to  the  Chria- 
tians.  It  must  be  admitted  too  that  it 
showed  a  strange  forgetfulness  of  what 
was  due  to  Europe,  ISut  that  was  per- 
mitted to  Turkey  which  would  have 
been  permitted  to  no  wise  and  honest 
government. 

"  Such  transmigrations  of  tribes  in 
the  nineteenth  century  on  European 
soil  bring  us  back  to  the  harbarisni  of 
the  first  periods  of  the  Christian  era,  and 
we  ask  all  men  of  good  faith  whether 
they  do  not  reduce  the  native  Christians 
to  the  level  of  negro  slaves. 

"  After  having  shed  torrents  of  blood 
for  the  maintenance  of  Turkish  rule, 
Europe,  on  the  morrow  of  her  victory, 
proclaimed  the  admission  of  Turkey 
into  the  lamily  of  civilised  nations,  an 
act  of  generosity  to  which  the  Turks 
replied  by  a  double  invasion  of  bar- 
barians. In  a  solemn  treaty,  dearly 
purchased,  Europe  declared  that  she 
took  under  her  protectioa  the  cause  o£ 


Siavonian  ftovincea  of  Tiu-kej  bordering  on 
our  frontiere,  You  know  with  what  solicitude, 
chiefly  under  tho  late  Prince  Miloscb,  it  baa 
endeavoured— and  by  iti  loyal  attitude  has  in 
ett'ect  helped— to  calm  the  agitation  which  had 
spread  ta  Servia  itself.  From  this  line  of  con- 
duct it  has  never  departed,  not  even  when,  in 
place  of  reooaniaing  that  fact,  we  have  Icen 
made  the  object  at  Constantinople  of  most 
unfounded  niraoura.  The  government  is  con- 
vinced that,  by  ohservmg  a  btrict  neutrality, 
it  has  on  many  occasions  rendered  eminent 
services  \a  the  Sublime  Porte,  and  this  cannot 
be  contested  by  any  one  who  is  acquainted 
with  the  aHaiiB  of  this  country,  and  with  the 
events  of  vdiich  it  has  been  the  scene. 

"  But  however  loyal  may  be  the  action  of 
the  Servian  government,  that  action  can  only 
he  efficadona  if  it  receives  the  Seriona  co-opera- 
tion of  the  Porte.  It  ia  from  a  convicUon 
of  this  truth  that  it  desires  to  give  the 
Forte  a  new  proof  of  its  Irishes  to  maintain 
relations  of  good  neigh boorhiwd,  by  drawing 
its  attention  to  the  bad  effects  that  may 
be  produced  by  certain  measures  recently 
adopted.  Such  in  the  present  day  >a  the 
logic  of  events  that  it  would  be  in  the  highest 
degree  impolitic  to  let  these  measures  puss 
unnoticed. 

"You  know  that  hundreds  of  TarUr 
families  have  emitted  into  the  Fashalik 
of  Widdln,  at  a  distance  of  from  two  lo  a\ 
liniire  of  the  Servian  fiuntier.  These  Tartars 
liav'o  been  established  in  Bulgmian  village^ 
lodged  in  Bulgarian  houses,  and  are  »' -"— 
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living  more  or  Ie«s  at  ibe  exjiuD.se  of  tlie 

"The  immigration  of  this  foreign  element 
faM  vpKtA  disquiet  aod  fear  among  the 
Bnlgaiwis,  not  onl;  in  the  locullliea  where 
the  TsTtaiB  are  established  hut  even  in 
tbe  neighboorbood  ot  our  frontier.  The 
nuuoQT  that  the  irnmigratiun  is  to  1<e  ex- 
tended to  the  Pasbftlik  of  Mlssa,  and  even 
b^ond,  hM  conthbuMd  to  increase  the 
seneol  anxiety,  and  that  no  longer  among 
Uw  Bnilgarians  tUone  but  among  all  the 
Ciuistian  populations  along  our  hne  of  fron- 
tier. In  such  a  state  of  thLcqs  nothing  is 
more  natoial  thim  that  these  populations 
afaonld  tun  towards  Servia.  Therefore  tbe 
Servian  govemoient  can  oul;  see  in  the 
colonisation  of  the  Tartars  a  nohtical  ineiisure. 
We  see  so  clearlj  tbe  inevitable  consequences 
to  which  it  must  lead  that  we  cannot  even 
tndeavour  to  escape  them,  however  duostrous 
thejr  ma;  be  for  us.  The  sympathies  of  our 
popalali<'n  for  the  populations  in  its  neigh- 
boorhood  of  the  some  origin  as  itself  are  so 
■bong  that  no  govertunent  could  openly 
fltraggle  against  tbem. 

"  i  »y  nothing  about  the  colonisation 
of  TortaiB  from  our  point  of  view.  We  have 
too  mndi  confidence  in  our  rights,  in  the 
■tabiliby  ot  our  political  institntionB,  and 
in  IJiB  desire  of  the  Sublime  Porte  not  to 
interfere  with  them  for  this  cobnisation,  to 
hftTe  any  feora  on  our  own  account.  I 
have  restricted  myself  to  viewing  It  in  con- 
Dection  with  the  general  interests  of  the 
empira  Be  goodenough,  therefore,  to  explain 
voiuself  categorically  on  this  subject  to  his 
highness  Ali  Fasho.  Observe  to  nim  at  tbe 
ume  time  that  this  step  must  not  be  regarded 
either  as  a  complaint  or  as  a  protestTon  our 
pait.  The  Servian  government  has  the 
efleota  of  this  colonisation  under  its  eyes. 
It  fbreseea  and  already  feels  its  inevitable 
ooDsequences,  and  it  colls  tbe  attention  of 
tlie  I'orte  to  tbe  subject  in  the  interest  of 
the  empire.  We  are  convinced  that  on  this 
occaaiun  we  ore  once  more  rendering  a  service 
to  Uie  Purte.  I  request  you,  therefore,  to  read 
this  letter  to  his  highness  Ali  Pasha  and  to 
leave  him  a  copy  should  he  desire  it. 

"{Signed)  pHiLit  CaBtsTtTcH." 

What  reproacliea  might  now  be 
addreBsed  to  Europe,  when  after  so 
man;  years  what  had  been  foreseen  at 
the  time,  and  more  than  once  publicly 
predicted,  has  at  hist  taken  place  t 
Is  it  aatonishing  that  the  indignation 
of  tbe  whole  civiliaed  world,  and 
especially  of  the  Kussian,  English,  and 
Italian  naltonB,  should  at  last  have  been 
nmsed  againet  the  Turkish  dominatien, 
aa  well  as  against  those  European 
goranmeata  who  deleud  the  sangoioary 


aud  oatrageous  ropresaion  of  the  Bolu] 
garian  rising  which  immediately  pre- 
ceded the  Servian  declaration  of  war? 
The  Eastern  Christiana  themselves  were 
for  a  long  time  the  dupes  of  the  Otto- 
man reform.1,  Many  of  them,  including 
really  superior  person?,  hare  been 
known  to  accept  the  reforms,  and 
especially  the  Tanamat,  fiuite  seriously, 
with  all  the  rosuita  which  they  believed 
would  follow  from  the  solemn  engage- 
ments assumed  by  the  Forte  at  the 
Congress  of  Pai'is.  In  the  East  this 
illusion  disappeared  after  a  few  years ; 
but  in  Europe  it  lasted  until  the  begin- 
ning of  tbe  present  crista.  !Now  at  length 
the  eyes  of  all  are  opened,  and  every  one 
faaebe<:ome  convincedof  the  impossibility 
of  introducing  European  reforms  into 
Turkey.  They  are  ia  fact  as  incompa- 
tible with  the  Sharia^  which  b  the  un- 
changeable basis  of  political  and  social 
order  in  every  Mnseiilman  state,  as  they 
are  with  the  corrupt  morals  of  the 
Turks. 

"Uttoman  roform,"  I  wrote  in  180.5, 
"has  had  three  distinct  pliases.  It  was 
sincerely  undertaken,  but  iu  a  not  very 
practical  manner,  under  Mahmoud.  It 
was  continued,  not  without  hesitatjon, 
under  Abdul  Medjid,  who  began  toi 
perceive  its  insurmonutable  difficulties,  J 
and  to  doubt  its  success.  Under  Abdiul 
Aziz  tbe  Porte  recognised  the  impoaai. 
bihty  of  attaining  any  useful  result ;  and 
returned  to  its  ancient  system  of  op- 
pression and  terrorism ;  still  taking  care 
to  preserve  the  appearances  of  reform — 
mere  hollow  shams,  which  only  served 
to  take  in  the  civilised  nations  whose 
support  it  was  necessary  to  secure. 

I  may  here  enumerate  the  four  ptin- 
cipal  so-called  relbrms  : — 

1,  The  Porto  accorded  io  foi 
tlie  Hg!U  of  holding  property 
But  as  this  concession  ia  essentially  in 
contradiction  to  the  fundamental  lawa 
of  the  Mussulman  state,  the  Porte  eluded 
it  by  granting  rights  of  ownership  to 
women  only,  who  are  regarded  byTurks 
as  inferior  beings,  and  do  not  participate 
in  public  life. 

2,  lieligioaa  libert;/  has  been  a  bitter 
irony  for  the  Christians,  who  have  seen 
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the  MusBulmons  di-oiolUli  tlioir  cbuTcliea 
and  schools  la  opQn  day,  aad  forbid 
eervicQ  in  chorchea  newly  constructed, 
unless  on  payment  of  a  heavy  tax  on 
consecration.  No  marriage  could  be 
contracted  without  the  payment  of  au 
arbitrary  impoeitlon.  It  was  benealh 
the  shadow  of  such  "  religioua  liberty  " 
as  this  that  in  three  years  three  hundred 
and  sixty  Christian  women  were  forced 
to  embrace  lalamism  in  the  Sandjak 
of  Kiach  alone,  and  thirty-nine  youug 
girls  in  Bosnia. 

3.  The  decretd  tguality  of  all  mbjccts 
hrfore  the  tain  brings  atill  more  strongly 
into  relief  the  hypocrisy  with  which  the 
politicians  of  Turkey  have  insult«d  the 
good  faith  of  the  European  Cabinets. 
Equality  between  Turks  and  Christians 
is  in  fact  incompatible  with  the  law  of 
the  Sbaiiat.  Are  the  ministers  of  the 
Poite  ignorant  of  this  t  In  laying  down 
this  grand  principle  of  "  equality,"  did 
they  not  know  that  it  could  not  bo 
recognized  or  applied  by  any  Ottoman 
judge  or  Paaha  any  more  than  by  them- 
selves I  The  Christian  is  looked  upon 
as  a  boing  so  inferior  that  his  evi- 
dence against  a  Turk  possesses  no  legal 
value. 
'  4.  The  admiesifm  of  Chriiliam  into  the 

ranks  of  tiie  army  yias  transformed  im- 
mediately after  its  proclamation  into  an 
obb'gatory  tax  of  exoneration  from  mUi- 
tary  service.  The  semblance  of  a  right 
was  granted  only  as  a  pretext  for  a  new 
tax — a  singular  refinofuent  of  poUtical 
Jebuitism  on  the  Bosphorus  I  As  to 
the  institution  of  mixed  tribunals,  and 
the  autonomic  administration  of  the 
vilayets,  are  not  the  promises  to  intro- 
duce these  reforms  so  many  proofs  that 
in  all  such  matters  the  words  of  the 
Porlo  are  worthless  1 

Accordingly  in  the  present  crisis  the 
insurgents  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina 
lavi!  declined  to  place  the  least  faith  in 
the  promises  made  by  the  Porte  through 
aedium  of  Iho  Great  Powers.  They 
preferred  to  die  with  arms  in  their 
hands  rather  than  replace  ihemselves 
beneath  the  Mussulmsn  adminialiaLion. 
The  bad  faith  of  tl)e  Turks  at  last 
^BCod  the  Powers  themsoh 
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from     the     Porte    positi 
against  farther  deception. 

In  fact,  Christians  andMussnlmans  are 
separated  by  an  impassable  abyss  ;  and 
if  the  integrity  of  the  Ottoman  Empire 
is  to  be  preserved,  the  only  bridge  by 
which  that  abyss  can  be  crossed  is  the 
adoption  of  the  principle  of  national 
autonomy  for  the  indigenous  races  of 
the  Peninsula.  Such  is  the  conviction,^ 
of  all  the  Christians.  There  is  no  other; 
means  of  tranquillizing  the  East. 

The  Eastern  Christians  have  always 
sympathised  with  every  power  that  was 
at  war  with  Tiirkey.     Austria  had  their 
sympathies  during  the  whole  period  of 
her  struggles  against  the  Crescent,  and 
thousands  of  Servians  formed  themselves 
into  free  corps  to  fight  beneath  her  flag- 
It    was    the    Servians    who    rendered 
the    Court    of    Vienna  the    great  ser- 
vice of  clearing  Southern  Hungary   of 
the  Turks,     Had   Austria  persisted  in 
the  policy  which  she  inaugurated  by  the 
triumphs  of  Prince  Eugene,  her  empire 
wuuld    now,  in    all    probabOity,   have 
extended  to  the  Bosphorus,   and  there 
would  have  been  no  Eastern  Question. 
But  her  tendency  to  universality,  com- 
bined   with     her     exclusive     German 
character,  has  spoilt  everything.     The 
spirit  of   the    eastern    populations    is 
incompatible   either   with  the  German 
spirit,  or  with  that  of  the  Italian   or 
Latin   race.     Moreover,    the   policy  of 
Austria  has  since  the  beginning  of  the 
century  been  adverse  to  the  Christians. 
It  was  hostile  to  the  emancipation  of 
Servia  and  of  Greece,  to  the  union  of  the 
two  IJanubian  Prmcipahties,  and  to  all 
the  partial  risings  of  Christians  against 
Turks.     Whatever   tended  to    aid  the 
regeneration  of  the  East  was  opposed 
by  the  Cabinet  of  Vienna.     Of  all  the 
Austrian  ministers    Count   Beust   was 
the  first  to  perceive  that  German  exdu- 
siveness  could  no  lunger  be  maintained 
by  Austria.     But  instead  of  rising  to 
the    true    level    of  the  question,  and 
applybg  to  it  tlie    remedy   demanded 
by  the   intetnal    and    external    ethno- 
graphical   conditions    of    the    empire, 
he  dealt  with  it  in  the  true  spirit  of  a 
narrow-minded  German,  by  placing  "" 
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Id  tnillioBS  of  Austrian  Slavoniims 
under  the  joint  power  of  the  GetmanB 
and  Magjara,  who  together  do  not 
ttumber  mora  than  12  millions.  And 
in  so  doing  he  satisfied  the  HuDgariaus 
elone,  'vrbile  be  left  the  Cermans  whom 
he  hnd  dispossossed  of  th&ir  exclusive 
dominatioD,  to  compare  tlieinselves  with 
united  Germany,  and  the  humiliated 
Slavonians  to  compare  themselves  -with 
Itossia.  Instead  of  fortifying  the  em- 
pire, this  combinatiou  has  weakened  it 
ia  every  respect ;  while  by  the  difficult 
pOBition  in  which  it  is  plaeed  liy  its 
two  powerful  neighbours,  it  is  rendered 
incapable  of  tui  independent  foreign 
policy.  The  conditioa  of  the  Austrian 
^Ixvoniatis  is  by  no  means  tempting  to 
the  Slavonians  of  the  Peninsula ;  it 
nther  inspires  them  M'ith  repugnance. 

The  Uungaiions  have  lately  changed 
this  repugnance  into  hatred  by  the  in- 
considerate hostility  and  obsUcles  of 
all  kinds  thrown  iu  the  way  of  the 
Servians  during  the  present  war,  and 
their  hatred  wUl  increase  in  proportion 
03  the  Austto-Hungariau  Cabinet  op- 
fioses  the  political  organization  of  the 
f^lavonians  of  Turkey.  Their  Cabinet 
doea  not  seeiu  to  perceive  that  it  has 
no  alternative  but  Russia  or  the  for- 
mation of  a  Slavonian  state  on  its 
pouthem  frontier.  The  Slavonians  of 
Turkey,  frustrated  in  their  ho)>eB  of 
fonning  an  independent  state,  will  not 
I'wl  to  give  themselves  body  and  Boul 
to  their  northern  brethren.  Such  are 
the  results  which  the  policy  of  the 
Cabinet  of  Vienna  towards  the  Slavon- 
iana  of  Turkey  may  Lave  for  Auatro- 
Hongary,  and  lor  idl  Europe  ;  a  policy 
mainly  dictated  to  it  by  the  narrow  pre- 
judices of  the  Magyars. 

The  policy  of  England  has  always  had 
a  bad  reputation  amoug  the  Eastern 
Christians,  for  which  reason  they  have 
Iwen  more  stmck  by  the  recent  mani- 
fest«tions  of  the  Enghsh  nation  in  their 
favour.  The  English  nation  has  at 
une  blow  nobly  retrieved  the  niis- 
tak«s  of  iia  former  governments  towards 
the  Christiana ;  and  if  tbe  English 
name  is  now  beginning  to  he  vener* 
ated  among  us,  and  if  Kti^lish  influence 
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ia  to  make  it«elf  felt  in  these  countriw, 
it  is  to  the  noble  initiative  of  the  English 
liberals  and  the  English  nation  that  it 
will  be  due. 

The  policy  of  Lord  Beaconsfield 
seems  the  more  strange,  inasmuch  as 
he  must  be  convinced  like  every  one 
else  that  the  domination  of  the  Oamanlia 
in  Europe  has  no  future,  and  is  fast 
approaching  its  end.  Before  such  a 
prospect  the  meet  ordinary  sense  must 
indicate  to  every  great  nation  the  course 
necessary  to  preserve  its  credit  and  in- 
fluence among  the  natural  succesaoia  to 
the'Ottoman  inheritance.  The  English 
nation,  apart  from  financial  and  com- 
mercitd  reasons,  is  politically  much  more 
interested  than  auy  other  power  in 
seeing  the  inberitance  fall  esclnsively 
iuto  the  hands  of  tbe  Chtistione.  It 
is  certainly  not  by  counteracting  all 
their  aspirations  that  the  English  will 
bar  the  way  of  Russia  towards  the 
Eosphoras  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  may 
force  these  very  Christians  to  open  it 
to  her.  This  haa  been  precisely  the 
fault  of  Count  Andtassy  ;  and  Lord 
Beaconsfield  has  repeated  it.  If  it  is 
really  one  of  the  secret  intentions  rfJ 
the  Cabinet  of  St.  Petersburg  to  get- 
possession  of  the  Dardanelles,  Prince 
Gortcbakoff  ought  to  be  much  pleased 
with  his  English  and  Austro-Hungarian 
collenguea,  who,  without  knowing  it, 
are  serving  his  ends  to  perfection. 

Nevertheless  it  ia  worthy  of  remark 
that  even  those  English  journals  which 
have  espoused  the  cause  of  the  Christians 
have,  in  my  opinion,  taken  a  wrong 
course  in  proposing  to  make  separate 
autonomous  provinces  of  Herzegovina, 
I3oBnia,  and  Bulgaria.  To  do  this 
would  be  to  break  up  the  Slavoniaa^ 
race  in  Turkey,  and  thus  expose  it  to 
•  internal  rivaliies,  and  to  intrigues  of  all' 
kinds  from  the  outside. 

However  the  East  of  Europe  may  be 
regenerated,  if  it  bo  at  the  same  time 
divided,  enfeebled,  and  exposed  to  all 
kinds  of  foreign  influences,  it  would  be 
in  a  condition  to  suit  neither  England 
nor  any  other  of  the  great  Powers,  lu 
order  that  the  East  may  no  longer  be. 
the  apple  of  discord  of  Europt 
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be  soliJly  orgauiaci],  independent,  and 
master  in  its  own  home.  Ita  organisa- 
tion must,  therefore),  not  tegt  on  the 
system  of  provincial  autonoray,  but  on 
that  of  national  autonomy.  The  Sla- 
voniana  and  the  Greeks  are  the  only 
two  nationolitiea  of  the  Balkan  Penin- 
sula whiuh  poseeaa  true  vitality  and 
real  political  centres  —  Belgrade  and 
Athena.  Each  muat  bo  formed  iuto  a 
compact  &tate  j  the  two  states  must  be 
bound  together  by  the  tie  of  a  purely 
dafensive  alliance,  under  the  protection 
rf  the  great  Powers.  Thus  they  will 
be  able  to  live  with  their  own  life, 
develop  their  own  strength,  talio  their 
nAtui-al  direction,  and  tinally  deliver 
Europe  from  the  constant  dangers  of  an 
Empire  which  has  not  strength  either  to 
live  or  to  die. 

This  combination,  so  simple  and  easy 
in  our  eyes,  presents  itself  to  foreigners 
M  annoimdad  by  the  greateet  difGculties. 
I  'will  return  to  this  point  afterwards ; 
for  the  present  I  wilt  take  a  glance  at 
the  policy  of  Bussia  as  interpreted 
among  us,  and  at  what  seems  its  real 
oharacter.  Euasia  ha^  always  defended 
the  cause  of  the  Eastern  Christiaus  with 
more  or  less  warmth,  and  has  given 
mBteriol  assistance  to  their  churches  and 
schools.  She  iias  contributed  greatly  to 
the  emancipation  of  Servia,  the  inde- 
pendence of  Greece,  and  the  preser- 
vation of  Montenegro.  Her  consuls 
have  at  all  times  been  energetic 
defenders  of  the  oppressed  Christiana, 
and  OR  occasion  their  avengers.  This 
unceasing  attention  and  protection  has 
nt  \ast  gained  the  heart  of  the  Oriental 
populations,  which  are  not  only  grateful 
to  Kussia,  but  are  full  of  hope  that  she 
will  help  them  sooner  or  later  to  shake 
off  the  Mussulman  yoke.  In  the  west 
of  Europe  they  say  that  without  Hassia 
the  solutiim  of  the  Eastern  question 
would  be  easy.  The  Eastern  Christians 
say  that  without  Euseia  the  Eastern 
question  would  never  be  solved. 

But  the  Sfntinients  inspired  by  Ikia 
power  are  badly  understood  if  it  is 
thought  that  the  Eastern  Christians 
would  even  for  ita  sake  abandon  the 
hope  of  liberty.    The  South  Slavonians, 


like  the  Greeks,  have  an  historicai  paafi^ 
which  is  too  great  ever  to  be  forgotten, 
far  less  to  be  willingly  sacriGced.  Euasia 
may  reckon  upon  them  as  good  friends, 
but  never  as  blindly  devoted  servants. 
It  would  seem  that  Russia  herself  is 
convinced  of  this,  and  that  her  an- 
cient ideas  of  domination  have  been 
at  last  replaced  by  others  of  a  more 
practical  kind ;  her  object  now  being  to 
procure  friends  instead  of,  as  before, 
to  find  subjects.  This  change  must  bo 
regarded  as  one  of  the  consequences  of 
the  Crimean  war,  and  of  thi-  manifesta- 
tions which  took  place  in  the  East 
in  connection  with  that  struggle.  The 
Crimean  war  must  have  convinced  the 
Cabinet  of  St.  Petersburg  that  when- 
ever it  endeavours  to  lay  hands  on  the 
Turkish  Empire  it  will  have  the  whole 
of  Europe  against  it,  or,  at  least,  will 
find  itself  in  a  very  dangerous  state  of 
isolation.  Its  hesitation  in  the  present 
crisis,  its  extreme  anxiety  to  drag  for- 
ward other  powers,  and  to  constitute 
itself  simply  Iheir  representative,  seem  to 
prove  thf!  truth  of  this  conjecture.  The 
Eastern  populations  on  their  aide  have 
followed  a  line  of  conduct  by  no  means 
calculated  to  encourage  the  projects 
of  domination  with  which  Eussis  is 
usually  credited.  During  the  Crimean 
war  neither  Servians  nor  Bulgarians 
stirred.  The  Ens  si  an  general -in-chief 
olTered  the  Bulgarians  arms  and  money, 
and  called  upon  them  to  rise.  But  they 
thought  it  prudent,  first  of  all,  to  send 
a  deputation  to  Servia  to  consult  the 
government.  The  answer  given  at  Bel- 
grade was,  that  Servia  for  her  part 
would  observe  a  strict  neutrality,  and 
the  Bulgarians  accordingly  remained 
quiet.  The  Greeks,  it  is  true,  made 
common  cause  with  Ilussia.  But  when 
they  saw  tbe  insurrection  of  Candia 
collapse — a  result  which  they  attributed 
to  the  insufficiency  of  the  aid  furnished 
by  Euasia — their  sympathy  soon  ohanged 
into  aversion.  Montenegro,  laiaed  by 
the  Emperor  Nicholas  from  the  rank  UE 
Vladicate  to  that  of  Principality,  alonfl'4 
acted  under  Eussian  inspiration.  B  ' 
the  influence  of  Montenegro,  with  i 
limited  territory  and  its  scanty  zi 
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did  not  exUnd  boyond  the  fow  HeiKO- 
gDvinian  disti'icts  OD  iU  border. 

The  influence  which  Russia  exerciaes 
on  all  Eaetem  Christiana  from  identity 
of  religion,  and  on  the  SlaTonians  in 
particnkr  from  identity  of  toco,  is 
strangely  exaggeTated  in  Europo.  It 
is  BtUl  mora  Btrange  that  on  theae 
points  the  Russians  deceive  themselves. 
The  fervid  cmd  exclnsive  orthodoxy  of 
the  Russians  is  shared  by  neithec 
Serrians,  BalgarianB,  nor  Greeks. 
On  the  contrary,  their  lukewarmness  in 
this  respect  must  be  obiiona  to  any  one 
who  has  lived  among  tham.  More  atten- 
tive to  external  forms  than  to  the  spirit 
of  religion,  long  accustomed  to  aSBOciate 
with  Catholics  of  the  same  race,  and, 
since  the  Turkish  conquest,  with  Mo- 
haminedana,  they  are,  as  regards  religion, 
more  tolerant  than  some  nations  further 
advanced  in  civilisation;  in  fact  with- 
out the  supremacy  of  Mohammedanism, 
and  the  persecution  which  it  syste- 
naucally  exercises,  the  populationa  of 
flaatem  Europe  would  not  be  very  far 
from  indifTerentism. 

But  as  regards  nationality  the  case  is 
Tcry  different  On  that  point  these  popu- 
lations are  invincible.  Five  centuries 
of  the  most  crushing  foreign  domination 
lutve  had  no  effect  either  upon  their 
language  or  their  manners.  The  Sla* 
Tonian  nobility  changed  its  religion,  but 
not  its  language.  It  knows  nothing  of 
Tnikish.  Even  in  its  Mohammedanism 
it  has  retained  Bome  Christian  practices. 
At  the  beginning  of  this  century  the 
Ru^siuis  might  perhaps  have  spread 
their  language  among  the  ^eivo-Bnl- 
gHriuis  on  account  of  its  affinity  with 
their  own,  and,  above  all,  on  account  of 
the  profound  ignorance  in  which  the 
Bol^rians  were  then  plunged.  But 
since  the  multiplication  of  Bulgarian 
and  Servian  schools  both  in  villages 
and  towns,  and  the  extraordinary  de- 
velopment of  literature,  such  a  measure 
bos  become  for  ever  impossible.  At 
the  Ethnographic  Congress  of  Moscow 
in  1867,  the  Slavonians  of  Austria  and 
Turkey  were  received  in  truly  fraternal 
style  Bud  sumptnoualy  entertained. 
But  as  soon  as  the  question  of  a  general 
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Skvonian  language  •aaa  raised,  Bohe- 
mians. Moravians,  Slovaka,  Croats, 
Slovenes,  Servians,  Bulgarians,  all 
categorically  rejected  the  proposition. 
The  Slavophil  Committee  of  Moscow, 
which  is  inspired  by  the  two  ideas  of 
Orthodoxy  and  the  apread  of  the  Bussian 
language  as  the  literary  language  of  all 
Slavonians,  is  evidently  on  a  wrong 
track.  Instead  of  helping  to  realise 
Panalavism  in  its  own  sense  it  awakened 
the  susceptibilitiea  of  each  branch  of 
the  race,  redoubled  the  love  of  each  for 
its  own  particular  dialect,  and  rendered 
the  work  of  lingm'stic  fusion  impos- 
sible. There  is,  however,  one  kind 
of  Panslavism,  the  dream  of  all  Sltt- 
voniana  without  exception,  though  it 
ia  neither  of  a  genetic,  political,  nor 
revolutionary  character.  It  coneiats 
in  mutual  aid  and  assistance  between 
all  the  members  of  the  Slavonian  race 
towards  liberation,  under  their  respective 
governments,  that  none  may  longer  un- 
dergo the  supremacy  of  any  foreign 
race,  Thus  may  be  explained  the 
struggle  carried  on  by  the  Bohemo- 
Horavians  and  Slovenes  against  the 
German  element  in  Austria,  and  by  the 
Servo-Croato-Slovacks  agwnst  the  Mag- 
yar element  in  Hungary,  without  any 
idea  of  separation ;  and  similarly  the 
Servo-Bulgarians  would  he  contented  to 
have  autonomic  rights  in  Turkey  with- 
out attacking  the  integrity  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire.  Unhappily,  neither 
Austrians,  nor  Hungarians,  nor  Turks 
understand,  or  apparently  wish  to  under- 
stand, the  character  of  this  nation^ 
movement,  which  tends  in  Auatro- 
Hungria  towards  federation,  and  in 
Turkey  towards  vassalage.  The  ruling 
races,  by  repressing  the  legitimate 
aspirations  of  the  Slavonians,  fcrca 
them  to  turn  their  eyes  towards  Russia  ; 
and  have  thus  caused  the  apparition  of 
the  Pan- Russian  phantom,  which  is 
turned  to  such  good  account  by  the 
Germans  and  Hungarians  to  maintain 
the  Slavonians  in  their  existing  state 
of  subjection.  But  the  movement  of 
this  race  is  too  strong  and  persistent 
to  be  much  longer  kept  down.  The, 
more  it   is  repressed  the  more  it 
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loBB  its  peaceful  charactet  and  become 
revolutionary,  imtU  it  may  one  day  end 
by  making  a  clean  aweep  both  of  Auatro- 
Htingaiy  and  European  Turkey,  or,  at 
least,  by  ewailowlng  tbem  up  in  a  Fau- 
elavonian  confederation.  Such  will  not 
improbably  be  the  fruit  of  the  im- 
prudent policy  which  opposes  the  legiti- 
mate aspirations  of  an  immense  race 
alreody  conscious  of  its  own  force  and 
dignity,  and  each  of  whose  principal 
members  is  .^ufiBciently  powerful  to  form 
ft  state  by  itself  From  these  general 
considerations  suggested  by  the  question 
«f  Fanslavism,  on  which  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  touch  in  speaking  of 
Russia,  let  us  return  to  the  Slavonians 
of  Turkey. 

Their  adversaries  Lave  made  all  pos- 
sible eflbrto  to  deceive  Europe  by  repre- 
senting them  as  too  backward,  too 
much  in  want  of  the  conditions  essential 
for  independent  politico]  life,  divided 
and  fanatical  on  the  subject  of  religion, 
harassed  by  insoluble  social  complies^ 
tions,  and  generally  unable  to  produce 
anything  except  the  anarchy  and  cliaos 
ao  fkvourable  to  the  realisation  of  the 
ambitious  pruject^  of  Russia. 

It  is  enough  to  know  the  Servo- 
Bnlgarions  even  superficially  to  perceive 
at  once  that  estreme  malevolence  alone 
could  give  title  to  such  dbsurdlties  in 
respect  to  them. 

The  Seri'o-Rulgariati  race  ia  emi- 
nently teachable — much  mure  eo  in 
T^ard  to  modem  ideas  than  the 
UroUon  race  of  the  Magyars.  The  ideas 
of  equality,  juetice,  and  fraternity  are 
bom  in  them ;  whereas  the  Magyar 
Etill  preserves  the  feudal  tastes  and 
tendencies  of  the  middle  ages.  The 
Magyar  ia,  witb  the  exception  of  the 
Turk,  the  one  heterogeneous  element 
in  Europe  both  in  ideas  and  In  ethno- 
graphical origin.  A  proof  of  this  was 
recently  afforded  by  the  Magyar  students 
of  Pestb,  when,  wishing  to  signulifie 
Turkey  as  the  defender  of  civilisation 
in  the  East,  tbey  proposed  to  offer  an 
ovation  to  the  Turkish  Consul.  Europe 
knows  nothing  of  the  great  development 
of  Servian  literature  during  the  half  cen- 
tury that  it  has  existed.     Its  language 
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baa  already  attained  its  highest  degree 
of  perfectibility.  In  poetry,  physiology, 
history,  and  science,  it  has  produced 
original  works  worthy  of  a  high  place 
in  European  literature.  Traaslatione 
of  the  masterpieces  of  Western  Europe 
have  been  produced  in  constantly  in- 
creasing numbers,  and  the  judicious 
choice  made  among  these  works  ia  itself 
worthy  of  notice.  Finally,  the  most 
advanced  ideas  of  the  century  are 
accepted  and  popularized  witb  great 
facility. 

With  regard  to  aptitude  for  political 
life,  the  Principality  of  Servia  alone 
may  show  how  unfounded  are  the 
chiurges  made  by  the  adversaries  of  the 
Servo-Bulgarians.  It  is  a  modem  state 
in  the  fullest  occeptation  of  the  word. 
Since  1830,  when  its  political  existence 
was  recognised  by  the  Forte,  it  baa 
been  organised  constitutionally,  and  it 
possesses  an  administration  which  for 
regularity,  precision,  and  economy,  ma; 
serve  as  a  model  to  all  the  East  and  to 
Hungary  itself.  The  dii&culties  placed 
by  both  Austria  and  Turkey  in  the 
way  of  Servian  armaments,  far  from 
discouraging  the  Servians,  have  stimu- 
lated their  ingenuity  and  activity.  They 
constructed  a  powder  manufactory, 
opened  and  worked  mines,  and  ostab< 
lished  a  cannon  foundry  and  manu- 
factories of  small  arms  and  of  percua- 
eion  caps.  In  short,  they  created  foe 
themselves  the  mihtary  resources  which 
enabled  them  to  raise  an  army  of  1 1^0,01)0 
men,  and  to  resist  for  four  months 
all  the  forces  of  the  Ottomoa  empire. 
Though  a  very  small  state,  scarcely 
escaped  from  slavery,  and  witb  limited 
means,  it  bas  done  all  that  has  been 
mentioned  in  the  space  of  fifty  yeer% 
and  boa  moreover  brought  its  neglected 
land  into  cultivation,  lined  it  in  every 
direction  with  carriage  roads,  regularizea 
the  course  of  many  of  its  rivers,  erected 
towns  and  villages,  multiplied  schools^ 
hospitals,  and  benevolent  establishments 
of  all  kinds.  Servia  has  given  proofii 
of  such  exuberant  life  that  it  is  impos- 
eihle  to  doubt,  much  less  to  deny,  its 
political  aptitude.  Froofe,  moreover,  of 
political  skill  have  been  given  by  1^ 
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Servian  statesmen  who  have  eacceeded 
litUe  by  little  in  procuring  from  the 
Porte  tie  concesBions  which  the  country 
now  eiyoys — obtaining  the  cession  of 
the  fortresses,  and  passing  always  with 
success  through  the  immense  and  con- 
stantly renewed  difficulties  of  the  Eastern 
'lUestloa  without  offending  diplomacy, 
or  losing  the  confidence  of  thair  fellow 
Christjans. 

Serria  has  already  solved  or  showu 
herself  able  ta  solve  all  the  social  ques- 
tions about  which  Europe  is  troubled 
in  regard  to  the  East.  She  has  grunted 
full  liberty  to  all  rites,  and  has  afforded 
aseiatance  to  commttnities  so  limited  in 
numbers  and  resources  as  to  be  unable  to 
support  their  own  ministers  of  religion. 
Evan  the  Torts  have  not  been  excluded. 
Their  mosques  and  clergy  are  sup- 
ported at  the  expense  of  the  state. 
On  the  days  of  Christian  festivals  the 
Turks,  equally  with  the  Jews,  keep 
Open  their  shops  and  counting-houses. 
The  Turks  established  in  Ser^^a,  and 
become  Servian  subjects,  are  in  no  way 
distinguished  from  other  subjects.  The 
Servian  schools  are  open  to  them ;  so 
are  the  Servian  hospitals.  They  poasas* 
the  right  to  elect  and  to  he  elected  for 
public  functions,  and,  like  every  one 
else,  to  acquire  property.  The  proposi- 
tion of  the  late  Prince  Jlichael  at  the 
time  of  the  Mussulman  evacuation,  to 
retain  the  Moslems  and  leave  them  in 
posaession  of  their  estates — a  proposal 
which  the  Porte  rejected — -proves  beyond 
doubt  what  would  be  the  conduct  of 
the  Servian  government  towards  the 
MuBsnlmans  of  Bosnia  and  Old  Seri'ia. 
As  they  are  almost  exclusively  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  soil,  a  partial  measure  of 
exproprialion  in  favour  of  the  Christians 
would  be  indispensable,  bnt  it  would  be 
accompanied  by  a  jnst  indemnification 
gnannteed  by  the  government.  Every 
one  would  bo  benefited  by  such  a 
measure. 

Servia  then,  and  Servia  alone,  hoa 
ia  its  ideas  and  institutions  all  the 
cirUizing  germs  of  au  Eastern  Christian 
and  Slavonian  state.  The  same  may 
be  Baid  of  Greece.  These  two  centres 
have  up  to  the  present  time  been  the 


only  focuses  of  oriental  civilisation. 
Their  books  and  journals  have  carried 
light  among  the  rayahs ;  a  portion  of 
the  youth  of  the  bordering  provinces 
received  its  education  in  the  establish- 
ments of  Belgrade  and  Athens;  and  a 
considerable  number  of  Slavonian  Greek 
schools  in  Turkey  are  subventioned  by 
the  two  governments.  That  of  Servia 
was  the  first  to  enter  the  lists  for 
the  deliverance  of  the  Slavonian  popu- 
lations ;  the  government  of  Athens 
seems  to  be  folloiving  its  example  with 
regard  to  the  Greek  populations.  These 
states  are  the  Piedmonts  of  the  Balkan 
Peninsula ;  and  it  would  be  a  crying 
injustice,  and  moreover  an  enormous 
political  mistake,  to  defraud  them  of 
the  fruits  of  their  labours   and  sacri- 

The  natural  solution  of  the  Eastern 
Question  is  the  erection,  in  place  of 
the  Ottoman  empire  in  Europe,  of 
three  Christian  states — the  Roumanian, 
the  South- Slavonian,  or  Servo-Bul- 
garian, and  the  Greek — with  frontiers 
marked  out  in  accordance  with  ethno- 
graphical conditions.  There  is  no  other 
means  of  rendering  equal  justice  to  each 
nationality,  and  of  avoiding  mutual 
discords.  The  jU  banians — who  are 
steeped  in  such  ignorance  that  they 
have  not  even  an  ^phabet,  and  whose 
clans  are  continually  at  war  between 
themselves — if  allowed  to  take  their 
own  course  in  this  part  of  the  Peninsula 
would  perpetuate  disorder  and  anarchy, 
and  prevent  consolidation.  Such  an  on- 
difciplined  tribe,  if  it  is  to  leave  its 
neighbours  in  peace  and  to  arrive  itself 
at  a  peaceful  and  regular  existence,  must 
rest  on  neighbours  of  the  same  kindred 
— on  the  Greeks  in  the  south  and  the 
Slavonians  in  the  north — the  more  so 
as  it  is  already  beneath  their  influence. 
As  for  the  means  of  coming  to  an  under- 
standing, that  could  well  be  left  to  the 
people  themselves.  The  gipsies  of  Thessaly 
and  Epirus  woidd  be  only  too  glad  to 
amalgamate  with  the  Greelu,  The  three 
Christian  slates  of  the  East  would  bare 
to  contract  a  perpetual  alliance,  a  sort 
of  confederation  of  a  purely  military 
character,  to  maintain  the  integrity 
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their  poaseaaioiiB  and  their  national 
independence,  Constantinople  would 
he  the  seat  of  the  confederation,  which, 
to  enjoj-  both  internitl  and  external 
Bocurity,  Bhoald  obtain  the  guarantee  of 
the  Great  Powers.  Then  the  straits  of 
the  Dardanelles  conld,  without  injury 
to  any  one,  be  neutralized  and  opened  to 
the  military  and  mercantile  navies  of  all 
nations. 

The  Obtoman  Empire  disemharrassed 
of  its  European  elements — hetero- 
f^eneous  elements  which  are  only  con- 
ducting it  to  ruin — would  find  in  Asia  a 
more  homogeneons,  compact,  and  docile 
population,  and  an  intelligent  and 
honest  odministratioa  might  in  time 
reetore  its  finances  and  recover  its 
Titality. 

Such  13  the  final  eolation  of  the 
Eastern  Question  from  the  Eaatera 
Christians'  point  of  view  ;  but  whatever 
may  be  oui  impatience  to  reach  this  end 
we  understand  perfectly  that  it  is  our 
interest  aa  well  as  the  int«rest  of  all 
Europe  not  to  hurry  matters,  but  to 
arrive  gradually  at  the  desired  point. 
What  is  chiefly  to  be  feared  at  this 
moment  ia  that  Europe  should  make  a 
mistake  as  to  the  path  to  enter  upon, 
and  instead  of  preparing  at  present  the 
formation  of  compact  Christian  states 
for  the  future — such  as  have  just  been 
sketched  out — shoold  adopt  aa  a  baaia 
for  the  Foainsula  a  scheme  of  petty 
political  divisions  which  must  sooner  or 
later  lead  to  a  new  enalavement  of  its 
populations.  Such  would  be  the  in- 
evitable result  of  separate  autonomic 
systems  for  Herzegovina,  Bosnia,  and 
Bulgaria.  If  such  a  project  were 
realized,  the  nine  millions  of  Slavonians 
in  Turkey  wonld  find  themselves  par- 
titioned into  five  states :  Herzegovina, 
Bosnia,  Montenegro,  Servia,  and  Bul- 
garia ;  all  five  weak  and  exposed  to 
every  kind  of  danger.  The  creation 
of  atates  so  small,  each  of  which  would 
naturally  strive  to  absorb  the  others, 
would  form  no  serious  element  of  force 
and  stability  in  the  East.  As  each  of 
these  little  states  would  have  a  sepa- 
rate administration  their  finances  would 
suffer  enormously,  and  they  would  be 


prevented    in    various  waya    from 
veloping  their  natural  forces,  and  pla;] 
ing   the   part   which   might    othen 
belong  to  ihom. 

In  our  opinion  the  main  modifica- 
tions of  the  Ottoman  Empire  in  Europe, 
which  would  be  the  modiQcations  most 
iu  conformity  with  the  interests  of  the 
Eastern  OhristiEms,  and  of  the  whole  of" 
Europe,  would  be  the  following : —        I 

I.  The  autonomy  of  Servia  to  be  er«j 
tended  to  Bosnia,  Herzegovina,  and  Old' 
Servia;  these  three  provinces  to  forni 
with  Servia  avice  kingdom,  dependent  on 
the  Empire. 

II.  The  ceseion  to  Montenegro  of 
the  border  districts  of  the  Herzegovina 
and  a  port  on  the  Adriatic ;  for  the 
annexed  territory  Prince  N'tcholu  to 
pay  a  suiall  tribute ;  or  a  fixed  sum  once 
for  all. 

ni.  Bulgaria  and  Macedonia  to  have 
each  its  autonomy  uudor  a  governor, 
buperintended  by  the  Servian  vice- 
kingdom,  which  should  have  com- 
missaries in  the  provinces  for  that 
purpose. 

IV.  Theasaly  and  Epirus  to  be 
etther  incorporated  into  the  kingdom 
of  Greece — which  would  continue  to  re- 
cognize the  sovereignty  of  the  Bnltan 
over  these  provinces  through  the  me- 
dium of  tribute — or  to  be  erected  into 
an  autonomous  principality  under  a 
governor-general.  Southern  Albania 
to  go  with  them,  as  the  northern 
portion  of  Albania  might  bo  annexed 
to  the  Servian  state. 

y.  Candia  to  have  its  constitn- 
tion  under  a  Candiot  governor.  Thrace 
and  Constantinople  to  remain  beneath 
and  under  the  direct  administration  of 
the  Sultan. 

In  this  manner  the  Ottoman  Empire, 
without  losing  the  integrity  of  its  pos- 
sessions in  Europe,  would  be  re-organiaed 
politically,  so  as  to,  secure  the  pemift- 
nent  satisfaction  of  the  ChiisUan 
populations,  and  calm  the  apprehen- 
sions of  the  Western  Powcra  as  to  the 
ambitious  views  attributed  to  Russia. 
If  the  Ottoman  Empire  had  still  enough 
vitality  to  subsist  in  Europe,  it  would 
continue  to  subsist     If  not,  it  would 
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perish ;  1)ut  meanwhilo  its  vassal  states 
ivonld  have  had  time  for  coDSolidation 
and  deyelopment,  and  would  be  in 
a  position  to  succeed  the  Turkish 
Empiio  without  changing  the  Earopean 
equUibrium. 

When  one  remembers  the  request  made 
by  Prince  Milan  before  drawing  the 
sword  that  the  Porte  should  entrust  to 
him  the  administration  of  Bosnia,  and 
his  proclamation,  in  which  he  declared 
that  he  was  ready  to  respoct  tho 
integrity  of  the  empire,  and  counted  on 
the  coKiperation  of  Itoumania  and 
Greece — it  is  natuml  to  infer  that  Prince 
Milan  intended  to  commence  in  the 
Servian  provinces  the  execution  of  the 
plan  which  I  have  just  sketched  out,  or 
a  similar  one.  The  Porte  rejected  the 
offen  of  the  Servian  prince,  and  England, 
by  tdvistng  it  to  do  so,  urged  on  the 
war.  Had  the  English  government 
advised  the  Porte  to  terminate  the  in- 
surrection by  dispossessing  itself  of  the 
adminiEtiation  of  the  two  provinces 
vtucb  were  causing  embarraasment  and 
danger  to  it  and  to  all  Europe,  it  ia 
certain  that  the  Turko-Servian  war 
would  never  have  broken  out,  that 
Eastern  Europe  would  now  he  trani|uD, 
and  that  a  general  war  would  not  be 
impending. 

At  present  things  have  gone  too  far. 
Servia,  since  the  loss  of  the  strong 
portion  of  Djunis,  has  mobilised  the 
whole  of  her  reserve,  and  is  resolved  to 
fight  to  the  lost.  The  army  of  Kou- 
nania  is  already  on  the  Danube,  and 
Greece  is  arming  in  baste.  Bussia  is  too 
far  engaged  to  he  able  to  draw  back 
with  honour.  The  Emperor  Alexander 
is  orged  forward  by  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  whole  nation,  and  cannot  with- 
out the  greatest  danger  abandon  the 
eaaaa  of  Eastern  Christianity.  The  con- 
flagration of  the  whole  peninsula  and 
It  war  between  Turkey  and  Eussia  seem 
inevitable.  What  part  will  the  other 
Powers  play  1  To  defend  Turkey  would 
bo  to  provoke  a  general  war ;  and  with 
what  object  1  To  maintain  an  empire 
which,  left  in  its  present  condition  will 
fall  to  pieces  to-morrow  !  To  do  this 
woold   he    to  repeat   the   fanlt   of  tha 


Crimean  war.  That  war  did  not  re-' 
generate  Turkey,  nor  will  a  new  war 
do  BO.  It  will  he  bettar  to  allow  Bussia 
to  brinR  about  the  emancipation  of  the 
Christian  populations,  taking  care  that 
it  is  done  in  a  manner  conformable  to 
justice,  to  the  modern  principles  of 
nationality,  and  to  tho  interest,  not  of 
one  or  two  Powers,  bat  of  alt  Europe. 
It  will  not  be  the  first  time  thdt  a 
Kosfiian  army  has  invaded  the  provinces 
of  Tarkey.  It  has  always  retired  ;  and 
it  will  retire  again.  After  the  war  will 
come  the  negotiations.  The  Eastern 
question  cannot  be  settled  or  even  tem- 
porarily disposed  of  by  a  modification 
of  the  organism  of  the  Ottoman  Empire, 
without  a  European  congress.  It  is 
before  that  congress  that  the  measures 
to  be  introduced  must  be  discussed, 
and  Turkey,  incapable  of  living  any 
longer  its  present  life,  unworthy  of 
Gguring  amongst  civilised  nations  whom, 
she  has  too  long  deceived  —  Turkey, 
stained  with  thebtood  of  the  Christians, 
and  laden  with  crimes  which  have 
excited  the  horror  of  the  whole  world, 
must  submit  to  the  decisions  of  the 
European  Areopagus.  Whatever  they 
may  b^  they  will  he  marked  by  too 
much  generosity;  for  the  only  sentence 
Turkey  deserves  is  the  sentence  o£< 
death. 

CoscLvaios. 

The  principal  ideawhieh  I  have  sought 
to  develop  in  the  previous  pages  is  that 
all  the  Cbristian  populations  of  European 
Turkey  should  be  fused  into  three  stAtes, 
namely,  a  South-Slavonian  or  Servo- 
Bulgarian  stat«,  a  Roumanian,  and  a 
Greek — all  three  to  bo  bound  together 
by  a  strict  defensive  alliEincB,  with  a 
centre  at  Constantinople,  and  the  whole 
under  the  protection  of  the  Great  Powers. 

This  alliance,  or,  if  the  name  be  pre- 
ferred, confederation,  wliich  would  be 
destined  to  replace  the  Ottoman  Empire 
as  now  existing  in  European  Turkey, 
would  offer  the  best  guarantee  for  itfl 
solidity  in  the  fact  of  ii«  hi-ioK  the  most 
natural  and  durable  obstacle  ihat  could 
be  plaood  in  tiw  way  of   any  foreign 
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power  that  might  aim  at  gaining  poa- 
session  of  the  Eist.  For  that  reason  it 
seems  to  ma  the  most  anitable  both  for 
the  interests  of  the  Christian  popula- 
tions and  for  thoae  of  Eaglanil,  and  of 
every  Power  which  has  at  heart  the 
maintenance  of  the  eq^nihbiiam  of 
Europe. 

This  project  ahiuld  remain  the  final 
aim  of  the  Chris'tian  populations,  though 
it  seems  to  me  impracticable  for  the 
moment,  by  reason  of  the  opposite 
interests  and  rivalry  of  the  Great 
Powers,  The  proposal  to  drive  the 
Turks  immediately,  and  by  one  blow, 
from  European  soil,  and  to  substitute 
for  their  government  the  Christian  states 
in  question,  would  probably  prodace  a 
general  war ;  which  is  precisely  what 
most  people  want  to  avoid. 

For  that  reason  I  have  proposed  a 
pioviflional  combination,  which  might 
suit  the  Christians  for  the  moment, 
'while  it  is  not  far  removed  from  the  one 
said  to  be  contemplated  by  the  Great 
Powers.  But  this  combina^on  contains 
the  germs  of  the  principal  idea,  and 
■would  servo  to  prepare  the  way  for  it. 
Instead  of  ^ving'  an  autonomic  ad- 
ministration to  Herzegovina,  Bosnia, 
imd  Bulgaria,  only,and  remaining  cont«nt 
with  reforms  for  the  rest  of  the  empire, 
it  would  he  better  to  extend  the  auto- 
nomic system  to  all  the  Turkish  pro- 
vinces of  Europe,  except  Thrace,  the 
population  of  which  being  for  the  moat 


part  Turkish,  should  romiin  with  Con- 
stantinople, beneath  the  direct  adminis- 
tration— but  ti'formi'd  administration — 
of  the  Porte.  The  autonomic  provinces, 
however,  whose  inhabitants  are  just 
issuing  from  a  debasing  slavery,  and 
would,  therefore,  be  but  little  apt  for 
self-government  (above  all,  at  the 
commencement),  would  each  have  com- 
missaries charged  to  direct  the  adminis- 
tration, and  taken  from  Servia  or  Greece, 
according  to  the  nationality  of  tho 
province.  Instead  of  placing  the  auto- 
nomy of  the  provinces  under  the  pro- 
tection of  European  garrisons,  it  would 
be  much  better  to  entrust  the  work 
of  superintendence  to  Servia,  Eoumania, 
and  Greece,  at  the  cost  of  the  provinces. 

Thus  would  be  prepared  from  the 
present  moment  the  formation  of  three 
Christian  states,  destined  naturally  to 
replace  in  Europe  the  Ottoman  Em- 
pire when  the  time  comes  for  it  to 
disappear. 

If  the  negotiations  of  the  Conference 
should  lead  to  war,  let  EussJa  at  least 
make  war  with  the  above  object.  It 
would  content  the  Christian  populations 
for  a  long  time  to  come,  and  would  calm 
the  apprehensions  of  Europe.  Turkey 
alone  would  be  slighted.  But  that 
would  bo  the  lightest  possible  pnnish- 
ment  for  the  cruelty,  faithlessness,  and 
tyranny  of  all  kinds  with  which  she 
has  for  centuries  oppressed  horChristi 
subjects. 
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CHAPTER    I. 

THE   FAMILY. 

Tt  would  be  difficult  to  say  how 
Pemrnighame  Caatle  had  got  that  im- 
poBtDg  name.  It  was  an  old  houao 
standing  almost  on  the  roadside,  ftt  least 
st  the  tenaination  of  a  rongh  coontry 
road  leadiag  from  the  village,  which 
widened  into  a  square  space  at  the  eide 
of  the  house.  The  villnga  road  was 
lined  with  trees,  and  it  pleased  the 
Mnegravea  to  believe  that  it  had  been 
in  happier  dajB  the  avenue  to  their  an- 
cient dwelling,  while  the  rough  aquare 
at  the  end  had  been  the  courtyard.  The 
place  itself  consisted  of  a  small  mansioa 
not  important  enough  to  be  very  di8- 
tlnctave  in  architecture,  built  on  to  the 
end  of  an  old  hatl,  the  only  remaining 
portion  of  a  much  older  and  greater 
honse.  This  hall  was  entered  directly 
by  a  great  door  of  heavy  oak,  irora 
which  a  slope  of  ancient  caiiseway 
descended  into  the  road  below — on 
entrance  which  was  the  only  thing  like 
a  castle  in  the  whole  insemblf,  though 
it  ODght  to  have  led  to  an  ancient  gate- 
way and  portcullis  rather  than  to  the 
great  door  generally  wide  open,  throQgh 
which,  according  to  the  story,  a  horse- 
man once  entered  to  scare  the  guests  at 
their  feast  and  defy  the  master  at  the 
head  of  the  table.  The  hall  was  not 
used  for  such  festive  purposes  now,  nor 
threatened  by  euch  wailike  intrudera, 
No.  207.— rou  hit. 


It  had  known  evil  fortune  in  its  daj  j 
and  hod  been  degraded  into  a  bam,  its 
windows  blocked  op,  its  decorations  de- 
stroyed—  but  had  come  to  life  again  for 
the  last  fifty  years  and  had  come  back  to 
human  use,  though  no  longer  aa  of  old. 
Round  the  corner  was  the  front  of  the  old 
mansion,  built  in  that  pallid  gray  stone, 
which  adds  a  sentiment  of  age,  like  the 
ashy  paleness  of  very  old  people,  to  the 
robust  antiquity  of  mason-work  mow 
lasting  than  any  that  is  done  now. 
Successive  squires  had  nibbled  at  tbia 
old  front,  making  windows  there  and 
doorways  here :  windows  which  cat 
throngh  the  etiing.courses  above,  and 
a  prim  Georgian  front  door,  not  even 
in  the  centre  of  the  old  arched  entrance 
which  had  been  filled  up,  which  gave  a 
certain  air  of  disreputable  irregularity 
to  the  pole  and  stem  old  dwelling-place. 
Ivy  and  other  clinging  growths  fortu- 
nately bid  a  great  deal  of  this  and  added 
importance  to  the  four  great  stacks  of 
chimneys  which,  mantled  in  its  short, 
large  leaves  and  perpetual  greenneBs, 
looked  like  turrets,  and  dignilied  the 
house.  A  lake  behind  somewhat  coldly 
blue,  and  a  great  bill  in  front  somewhat 
coldly  ftreen,  showed  all  the  features  of 
that  north  country  which  was  not  far 
enough  north  for  the  wild  vigour  and 
vivifying  tints  of  broira  bracken  and 
heather.  The  lake  came  closely  up  in 
a  little  bay  behind  the  older  part  o£ 
the  house  where  there  was  a  rocky 
harbour  for  the  boats  of  the  family; 
and    between  this  little  bay  and  ti)« 
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gray  wtJJa  wos  the  flowBr-giirden,  old- 
befaioned  and  bright  though  turned 
tovardH  the  unkiodly  east.  Beyond 
this  was  .1  kind  of  broken  park  with 
§ome  fine  trees  and  a  great  deal  of 
rough  underwood,  which  stretched  along 
the  further  shore  of  the  lake  and  gave 
an  air  of  dignity  to  the  dwelling  on 
that  side.  This  was  still  called  "  the 
Chase"  as  the  house  was  called  the 
Caatle,  in  memory  it  might  he  supposed 
of  better  days.  Tha  Muagravea  had 
been  cavaliers  and  had  wasted  their 
substance  in  favour  of  the  Charleaee, 
and  their  lands  had  been  ravaged,  their 
park  broken  up  into  fields,  their  avenne 
made  a  common  road,  hidf  by  hostile 
neighbours,  half  by  vulgar  intrusion,  ia 
the  days  when  the  revolutionists  had 
the  upper  band.  So  they  said,  at  least. 
and  pleaa  of  this  kind  are  respected 
generally,  save  by  the  verj-  conical. 
Certainly  the  present  ocoupants  of  the 
hoose  believed  it  fervently,  and  ao  did 
the  village ;  and  if  it  was  nothing  more 
it  waa  a  great  comfort  and  support  to 
tli«  family,  and  made  them  regard  the 
rude  approach  to  "the  castle"  with 
Csrbearance.  The  public  right  of  way 
had  been  established  in  those  stormy 
times.  It  was  a  sign  even  of  the  old 
greatness  of  the  house.  It  was  better 
than  trim  lawns  and  smiling  gardens, 
which  would  have  required  a  great  deal 
of  keeping  up.  It  was,  however,  a 
family  understanding  that  the  tirst 
Mn^rave  who  made  a  rich  marriage,  or 
who  in  any  other  way  became  a  favourite 
of  fortune,  should  by  some  vague  means 
— an  act  of  parliament  or  otbeiwifle — 
reclaim  the  old  courtyard  and  avenue 
and  plant  a  p^r  of  magnificent  gates 
between  the  castle  and  the  village  ;  also 
buy  back  all  the  old  property ;  also 
revive  the  title  of  Baron  of  Penning- 
hame,  which  had  been  in  abeyance  for 
the  Last  two  hundred  years,  and  do 
many  other  things  to  glorify  and  elevate 
the  family  to  its  prietine  position  ;  and 
no  Mu^avo  doubted  that  this  deliverer 
would  come  sooner  or  later,  which  took 
the  bitterness  out  of  their  patience  in 
the  meantime  and  gave  them  courage  to 
wait. 


Another  encouraging  circumstance  ^ 
their  lot  was  that  they  were  fully 
acknowledged  as  the  oldest  family  in 
the  county.  Other  and  richer  persons 
pushed  in  before  them  to  its  dignities, 
and  they  were  no  doubt  very  much  left 
out  of  its  gaieties  and  pleasures ;  but 
no  one  doubted  that  they  had  a  right 
to  take  the  lead  if  ever  they  were  rich 
enough.  This,  however,  did  not  seem 
likely,  for  the  moment  at  least.  The 
familynt  Penninghame  had, what  is  much 
to  be  avoided  by  iamilies  which  would 
be  happy,  a  history,  and  a  very  recent 
one.  There  were  two  sons,  but  uuither 
of  them  had  been  seen  at  the  castle  for 
nearly  fifteen  years,  and  with  the  name 
of  the  eider  of  these,  there  waa  con- 
nected a  dark  and  painful  story,  not 
much  known  to  the  new  generation,  but 
very  well  remembered  by  all  the  middle- 
aged  people  in  the  county.  Young 
MuBgrave  had  been  for  a  year  or  two 
the  most  popular  young  squire  in 
north  country,  but  hia  brightness 
ended  in  dismal  clouds  of  nnsforti 
and  trouble  and  bloodshedding, 
perhaps  crime  involved,  and  certainly 
many  of  the  penalties  of  crime.  He 
had  not  been  seen  in  the  north  country 
since  the  crisis  which  made  all  the 
world  acquainted  with  his  unfortunate 
name ;  and  neither  had  his  younger 
brother  been  seen  again  in  their  Other's 
house,  which  waa  thus  left  desolate, 
except  for  the  one  daughter,  who  had 
been  its  delight  before  and  was  now  its 
only  stay.  So  iar  as  the  conn  ^  knew, 
young  Mosgrave  still  lived,  though  he 
was  never  mentioned,  for  there  had 
been  no  signs  of  mourning  in  the  house, 
such  as  must  have  intimated  to  the 
neighbours  the  fact  of  John's  death — 
which  also  of  conrae  would  have  made 
Randolph  the  heir.  But  not  even 
Randolph  appeared  from  his  good  living 
in  the  ^Vest  of  England  to  break  the 
monotony  of  life  in  hia  father's  house. 
Squire  Musgrave  and  bis  daughter  hved 
there  alone  now.  They  had  been  alone 
these  fifteen  years.  They  had  little 
society  and  did  not  keep  up  a  large 
establishment.  He  was  old,  and  ahu 
waa  no  longer  young  enough  to 
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tha  gaieties  of  the  rural  iieighbourfaoix]. 
ThuB  they  had  fallea  out  of  the  current 
of  afiaira.  The  family  waB  "much  re- 
apectwl,"  but  com paratt rely  little  heard 
of  after  the  uudesired  and  undesirable 
notoriety  it  had  once  goiued. 

Thus  abandoned  by  its  eons,  and  de- 
nuded of  the  strongest  elements  of  life, 
it  may  well  be  supposed  that  the  caatle 
at  Penninghamo  ^vos  a  melancholy  house. 
What  more  easy  than  to  conjure  up  the 
saddest  picture  of  such  a  dwelling  1 
The  old  man,  seated  in  hia  desolate 
home,  brooding  ,OTer  perhaps  the  sins 
of  hia  sons,  perhaps  his  own — some 
injudicious  indulgence,  or  untimely 
severity  which  had  driven  them  from 
him  ;  while  the  sister,  worn  out  by  the 
monotony  of  her  solitary  life,  shut  her- 
self out  from  all  society,  and  spent  her 
Kfe  in  longing  for  the  absent,  and  plead- 
ing for  them^a  sad,  solitary  woman, 
■with  no  pleasure  in  her  lot,  except  that 
of  the  past.  The  picture  would  have 
been  as  appropriate  as  touching,  hut  it 
wonld  not  have  been  true.  Old  Mr. 
Musgmve  was  not  the  erring  father  of 
romance.  He  was  a  well-preserved  and 
spare  Uttle  man,  over  sixty,  with  cheeks 
of  streaky  red,  like  winter  apples,  and 
white  hair,  which  he  wore  rather  lonj;, 
falling  on  the  velvet  collar  of  hia  old- 
fashioned  coat.  Ho  had  been  an  oat- 
door  man  in  hts  day,  and  had  farmed, 
and  shot,  and  bunted,  like  others  of  hia 
kindj  JO  far  as  hia  straitened  means 
and  .^lea  stables  permitted ;  hut 
years  and  circumstances  had  impaired 
his  activity,  and  he  had  been  strong 
enough  to  retire  of  his  own  free  will, 
while  graceful  abdication  was  sttll  in 
his  power.  He  spent  most  of  hia  time 
now  in  his  library,  with  only  a  consti- 
tutional walk,  or  easy  ramble  upon  his 
Bteady  old  cob,  to  vary  his  life,  except 
wh^t  quarter  sessions  called  him  forth, 
or  any  other  duty  of  the  magistracy,  to 
which  he  paid  the  most  conscientious 
Ktt«iition.  The  Musgraves  were  not 
people  whom  it  was  easy  to  crush,  and 
Fate  had  a  hard  bargain  in  the  old 
a^Qlte,  who  found  himself  one  occupa- 
wben  deprived  of  another  with  a 
not  often  existing  in  old  age.  He 


had  committed  plenty  of  mistakes  iff 
his  day,  and  some  which  bad  been 
followed  by  tragical  consequences,  a 
practical  demonstration  of  evil  which 
fortunately  does  sot  attend  all  the 
errors  of  Ufe ;  hut  he  did  not  brood 
over  them  in  his  old  library,  nor 
indulge  unavailing  compunctions,  nor 
consider  himself  under  any  doom  ;  but 
on  the  contrary  studied  his  favourito 
problems  in  genealogy  and  heraldry, 
and  county  history,  and  corresponded 
with  Notrs  and  Queries,  and  was  in  his 
way  very  comfortable.  Ho  it  was 
who  first  pointed  out  that  doubtful 
blazoning  of  Marmion's  shield,  "colour 
upon  colour,"  which  raised  so  lively  a 
diacusaion;  and  in  questions  of  this  Knd 
he  was  an  authority,  and  thoroughly  en- 
joyed the  little  tilts  and  controversies, 
many  of  them  as  warm  as  their  subjects 
were  insignificant.  TTiw  family  was  drop- 
ping, or  rather  bad  dropped,  into  decay  ; 
his  eldest  son  had  been  virtually  lost  to 
him  for  a  dozen  years ;  hia  youngest  son 
was  alienated  and  a  stranger ;  and  some  of 
this  at  least  was  the  father's  fault.  Bat 
neither  the  decay  of  the  house,  noi  the 
reflection  that  he  was  at  least  partially 
to  blame,  made  any  great  difference  to 
the  squire.  There  had  no  doubt  been 
moments,  and  oven  hours,  when  he  had 
felt  it  bitterly ;  but  these  moments, 
though  perhaps  they  count  for  more  than 
years  in  a  man's  life,  do  not  certainly  lost 
so  long,  and  a^e  has  a  way  of  counter- 
feiting virtue,  which  is  generally  very 
successful,  even  to  its  personal  con- 
sciousness. Mr,  Musgrave  was  generally 
respected,  and  ho  felt  himself  to  he 
entirely  respectable.  lie  sat  in  his 
library  and  worked  away  among  his 
county  historiois  without  either  com- 
punction or  regret — who  could  throw 
a  stone  at  him  ]  He  bad  been  rather 
unfortunate  in  his  family,  that  was  all 
that  could  be  said. 

And  Mary  Musgrave,  his  daughter, 
was  just  as  little  disposed  to  brood 
upon  the  past.  She  had  shed  many 
tears  in  her  day,  and  suifered  many 
thiugs.  Perhaps  it  was  in  consequencd 
of  the  family  troubles  which  had 
upon  her  just  at  the  turning-point  a 
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her  life  that  she  had  never  married ;  for 
^he  had  been  one  of  the  beauties  of  ^e 
district — courted  and  admired  by  every- 
body, and  wooed  by  many :  by  some  who 
indeed  still  found  her  beautiful,  and  by 
some  who  had  learned  to  laugh  at  the 
old  unhappiness  of  which  she  was  the 
cause.  Miss  MuFgrave  did  not  like 
these  last,  which  was  perhaps  natural ; 
and  even  now  there  would  be  a  tone 
of  satire  in  her  voice  when  she  noted 
the  late  marriage  of  one  or  another  of 
her  old  adorers.  Women  do  not  like 
men  whose  hearts  they  have  broken  to 
get  quite  healed,  and  console  them- 
selves; this  is  perhaps  a  poor  feeling, 
but  it  is  instinctive,  and  though  it  may 
be  stoutly  struggled  against  in  some 
cases,  aud  chidden  into  silence  in  many, 
it  still  maintains  an  untolerated  yet  ob- 
.stinate  life.  She  was  glad  and  laughed 
when  she  heard  the  news ;  but  yet 
there  was  a  sharper  tone  in  her  con- 
gratulations. But  neither  those  little 
jars,  nor  yet  the  more  evident  grief  of  her 
brothers'  long  disappearance,  had  affect- 
^  her  seriously.  She  lived  a  not  un- 
happy life,  notwithstanding  all  that  had 
happened.  It  was  she  who  did  every- 
thing that  was  done  at  Penninghame. 
The  reins  which  her  father  had  dropped 
almost  unawares  she  had  taken  up.  She 
managed  the  estate ;  kept  the  bailifif  in 
order ;  did  all  business  that  was  neces- 
sary with  the  lawyer ;  and  what  was  a 
greater  feat  still,  kept  her  Mher  un- 
aware of  the  almost  absolute  authority 
which  she  exercised  in  his  affairs.  It 
had  to  be  done,  and  she  had  not  hesi- 
tated to  do  it ;  and  on  the  whole,  she, 
too,  though  she  had  suffered  many 
heartaches  in  her  day,  was  not  unhappy 
now,  but  lived  a  life  of  full  activity  and 
occupation.  She  was  five-and-thirty  and 
gray-haired — she  who  had  been  one  of 
tthe  fairest  flowers  of  the  north  country. 
A  woman  always  has  to  come  down 
from  that  eminence  somehow ;  whether 
she  does  it  by  becoming  some  one's  wife, 
or  by  merely  falling  back  into  the  silence 
of  the  past,  and  leaving  the  place  free 
for  others,  does  not  much  matter.  Per- 
haps, indeed,  it  is  the  old  maid  who 
has  the  best  of  it.    A  little  romance 


continues  to  encircle  her  in  the  eyes  of 
most  of  those  who  admired  her.  She 
has  not  married  —  why  has  she  not 
married — that  once  admired  of  all  ad- 
mirers? Has  it  been  that  she,  too, 
shared  the  lot  which  she  inflicted  on 
so  many,  and  was  not  loved  where  she 
loved  ?  or  was  it  perhaps  that  she  had 
made  a  mistake — sent  away  someone, 
perhaps,  who  knows,  the  very  man  who 
thought  of  her  thus  kindly  and  regret- 
fully, whom  she  was  afterwards  sorry  to 
have  sent  away  ?  Nobody  said  this  'n 
words,  but  Mary  Musgrave  at  thirty- 
five  was  more  tenderly  thought  of  than 
Lady  Staunton,  who  had  been  the  rival 
queen  of  the  county.  Lady  Staunton 
was  stout  nowadays;  in  men's  minds, 
when  they  met  her  sailing  into  a  ball- 
room, prematurely  indued  with  the 
duties  of  chaperon  to  her  husband's 
grown-up  daughters,  there  would  arise 
a  half-amused  wonder  how  they  could 
have  worshipped  at  her  feet  as  they 
once  did.  '*Can  this  muckle  wife  be 
my  true  love  Jean?"  they  said  to 
themselves.  But  Miss  Musgrave,  who 
was  slim  as  a  girl  in  her  nnwedded 
obscurity,  and  whose  eyes  some  people 
thought  as  bright  as  ever,  though  her 
hair  was  gray,  gave  rise  to  no  such 
irreverent  thoughts.  There  were  men 
scattered  through  the  world  who  had  a 
romantic  regard,  a  profound  respect  still 
for  this  woman  whom  they  had  loved, 
and  who  had  preserved  the  distinction 
of  loving  no  one  in  retom.  Kobody 
had  died  for  love  of  her,  though  some 
had  threatened  it ;  but  this  visionary 
atmosphere  of  past  adoration  about  her 
supplied  a  delicate  homage,  such  as  is 
agreeable  even  to  an  old  maiden's  heart. 
And  Miss  Musgrave's  life  was  spent 
chiefly  in  the  old  hall  as  her  father's 
was  spent  in  his  library.  She  had  been 
full  of  gay  activity  in  her  youth,  a  bold 
and  graceful  horsewoman,  ready  for 
anything  that  was  going ;  but,  with  the 
same  sense  of  fitness  that  wooed  the 
squire  to  his  retirement,  she  too  had  re- 
tired. She  had  put  aside  her  riding- 
habits  along  with  her  muslins,  and  wore 
nothing  but  rich  neutral-tixited  silk 
gowns.    Her  only  eztravagaBce  was  a 
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pair  of  ponies,  which  ahe  drove  into  the 
county  tova  nhen  ehe  h&d  business  to 
do,  or  to  pay  an  occasional  visit  to  her 
fiiends ;  liut  fnt  far  the  greater  part  of 
her  time  ehe  vs.?  visible  to  her  little 
world  in  the  old  ball,  where  all  her 
&TODTltea  and  allies  came,  and  all  her 
poor  people  from  the  village,  who  found 
her  seated  like  a  scriptural  potentate  in 
tlie  gate,  ready  to  settle  all  quancls  and 
administer  iiupartial  justice.  The  hall 
was  connected  with  tbe  bouse  by  a  short 
passage  and  two  door^i,  which  abut  out 
&U  ioteicbacge  of  sound.  There  was 
nothing  above  it  but  the  high-pitched 
roof,  tbe  turret  chimney«i,  and  tiie  ivy, 
nor  was  any  interposition  of  serrants 
necessary  to  usher  in  visiturs  by  that 
ever  opeji  way.  This  was  a  thing  wliich 
deeply  affected  tbe  spirits  and  fecliugs 
of  Eastwood,  the  only  male  functionary 
in  the  bouse — tbe  most  irreproachable 
of  butlers.  A  door  which  opened 
straight  into  a  room  was  felt  by  hioi  to 
be  an  iosult  to  the  family  ;  it  was  more 
like  a  furmhouse  than  a  castle,  and  as 
for  Aliss  Miiegrave  she  was  just  as  bad, 
too  aHable,  a  deal  too  aifable,  talking  to 
any  one  that  came  to  her,  the  tmmps  on 
the  road  as  well  as  the  ladies  and  gentle- 
men, whose  nnwilting  steeds  praoced 
aod  carveted  on  tbe  old  slope  of  cauae- 
vray.  This  was  a  standing  grievance  to 
the  butler,  whose  complaint  was  that  the 
"presteedge"  of  the  family  was  in  hourly 
jeopardy,  and  his  persistent  complaint 
luid  thrown  a  shade  of  dissatisfaction 
over  the  household.  This,  however,  did 
not  move  the  lady  of  tbe  bouse.  East- 
wood and  tbe  rest  did  not  know,  though 
some  other  people  did,  that  it  was  the 
proudest  woman  in  the  county  whom 
they  accused  of  being  too  affable,  and 
who  received  all  tbe  world  in  the  oli] 
ball  witbout  tbe  assistance  of  any 
gentleman  u?her.  There  were  no  win- 
dows in  the  side  of  tbe  hall  which 
fronted  the  road,  but  only  this  huge 
oekan  door,  alt  studded  with  bars 
and  elaborate  hinges  of  iron.  On  the 
oUier  side  there  was  a  reces.-^,  with  a 
huge  square  window  and  cusbioned 
["restored"  by  village  wurkmeain 
t  very  perfect  way,  but  atill  pre- 
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serving  tbo  ample  and  noble  lines  of  it 
original  design.  Tiiia  windowed  recess 
was  higher  than  tbe  rest  of  the  hall,  the 
walls  of  which  were  low,  though  tbe  roof 
was  lofty.  But  towards  the  front  tha 
only  light  was  from  the  doorway,  wbiotr  ■ 
looked  due  west,  andbLiheldall  thesUB'^ 
seta,  flooding  the  ancient  place  with 
afternoon  light  and  glories  of  evening 
colour.  The  slanting  light  seemed  to 
sweep  in  like  an  actual  visitor  in  all  iia 
sheen  of  crimson  and  purple,  when  tbe 
rest  of  the  bouse  was  in  the  still  and 
bush  of  the  gray  evening.  This  was 
where  Miss  Musgrave  held  her  throne. 

Thus  FcQuingbame  Castle  stood  at  the 
moment  this  story  begiBs.  The  lake 
gleaming  cold  towards  the  north,  rippling 
against  tbe  pebbles  in  the  little  inlet 
which  held  tlie  two  boats ;  the  broken 
gronnd  and  ancient  trees  of  the  Chase 
lying  eastward,  getting  the  early  lights 
of  the  morning,  as  did  the  flower-garden, 
which  lay  bright  nuder  the  old  walls. 
A  bltle  genial  hum  of  the  kindly  north- 
country  women  servants,  who  had  been 
tbtre  for  a  lifetime,  or  who  were  tha 
daughters  and  cousins  of  those  who  had 
been  there  for  a  lifetime,  with  Eastwood 
struttiug  important  among  them — the 
one  big  cock  among  this  barndoor 
company  —  made  itself  audible  now 
and  then,  a  respectful  subdued  human 
accompaniment  to  the  ripple  of  the  lake 
and  the  whispering  of  tbe  wiud  nmong 
tbe  trees  :  and  now  and  then  a  cheerful 
caskle  of  poultry,  the  sounds  of  the 
ponies  in  the  stable,  or  the  squire's  re- 
spectable cob ;  the  heavy  steps  of  the 
gardener  walking  slowly  along  tbe  gravel 
paihs.  Bat  for  theso  tranquil  sounda, 
which  but  stilled  the  stillness  there  was 
n  I  thing  but  quiet  in  and  about  the  old 
bouse.  There  had  been  a  lime  when 
much  had  happened  there,  when  there 
had  boen  angry  dissensions,  family 
convulsions,  storms  of  mutual  reproncb 
and  reproof,  outbursts  of  tears  and  cry- 
ing. But  all  that  was  over.  Nothing  bad 
happened  at  Pcnninghame  for  a  dozen  '; 
years  and  more.  The  old  squire  in  his  '.J 
library  and  Mary  in  ber  favourite  old 
chamber  lived  as  though  there  were  n 
breaks   in   life,  no  angniBhes,  ■ 
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vnlsions,  as  qnietly  as  their  treoa,  ae 
Bbeadilf  aa  their  old  walls,  as  it  exteteQcti 
could  neither  chauge  nor  end.  Thus 
tfaef  went  on  from  day  to  day  and  Irom 
year  to  year,  in  a  routine  which  occupied 
and  eatiefied,  and  kept  the  eense  of 
living  in  their  minds,  but  in  a  lull  and 
hnah  of  all  adventure,  of  aU  commotion, 
o£  all  excitement.  Time  passed  over 
them  and  left  no  traco,  save  those  touches 
impeocejilible  at  the  moment  which 
Bouov  or  passion  could  aurjwss  in 
effect  in  one  day,  yet  which  tell  as 
surely  at  the  end.  This  was  how  things 
were  at  Penninghame  when  this  story 
begins. 

CHAPTER  n. 


It  waa  not  one  of  Mary  Musgrave's  fancies 
to  furnish  her  hall  like  a  drawing-room. 
She  had  collected  round  her  a  few  things 
foT  use,  hut  she  was  not  rich  enough  to 
make  her  favourite  plaie  into  a  toy,  as 
BO  many  people  do,  nor  had  she  t^ 
opportunity  of  "picking  up"  rarities 
to  ornament  it,  as  she  might  have  liked 
to  do  had  she  been  rich  enough.  The 
room  had  been  a  bam  fifty  years  before. 
Then  it  became  a  family  storeroom. 
was  fitted  up  at  one  end  with  closets  aid 
enpboarda,  and  became  the  receptade 
for  apples  and  such  homely  riche?.  It 
was  Mary  only  who  had  rescued  it 
,  back  again  to  gentler  use ;  and  she  had 
not  been  able  to  redecorate  or  renew  it 
with  careful  pretence  at  antiquity  aa  a 
ticher  or  a  more  fuUy-trMned  person 
oauld  have  done.  All  that  she  could 
do  for  it  wds  to  collect  ber  own  doings 
there,  and  all  the  implements  for  her 
work.  The  windowed  recess  which  got 
the  morning  sun  was  her  busiDess-room. 
There  stood  an  old  secretaire,  or  escri- 
toire, chosen  not  because  of  its  age  or 
suitability,  but  because  it  was  the  only 
thing  she  had  available,  a  necessity 
which  often  confers  as  much  grace  as 
the  happiest  choice.  Opposite  the 
doorway  was  an  old  buffet,  rough,  yet 
not  uncharacteristic,  which  had  been 
scrubbed  clean  by  a  generous  house- 
maid when  filiss  Slusgrave  first  took  to 
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the  hall.  And  much  it  had  wanted  that 
cleaning;  but  the  soap  and  the  water 
and  the  scrabbing-bruah  had  not  agreed 
very  well,  it  must  be  allowed,  with  the 
carved  mahogany,  which  ought  to  have 
been  oak.  Between  the  open  door  and., 
this  big  piece  of  furniture  waa  a  square  J 
of  old  Turkey  carpet,  very  much  faded,  ' 
yet  still  agreeable  to  the  eye,  and  a 
Bpindlo-legged  table  of  (!Jueen  Anne's 
days,  with  drawers,  whicb  held  Miss 
Musgrave's  knitting  and  a  book,  and 
sometimes  homelier  matters,  mendings 
whicb  she  chose  to  do  herself,  calcula- 
tions which  were  not  meant  for  the 
common  eye.  It  waa  an  afternoon  of 
October,  warm  with  the  shining  of  that 
second  summer  which  comes  even  in 
the  north.  The  sunshine  came  bo  far 
into  the  room  that  it  caught  the  edges 
of  the  carpet,  and  made  a  false  show  of 
gold  upon  the  faded  wool ;  and  it  was  so 
warm  that  Miss  Musgrave  had  drawn 
her  chair  farther  int«  the  room  than 
usual,  and  sat  in  the  shade  to  escape 
the  unusual  warmth.  At  this  moment 
she  was  not  doing  anything.  She  waa 
sitting  quite  silent,  the  book  she  had 
been  reading  I^d  open  upon  her  knee, 
enjoying  the  sun,  as  people  oqjoy  it  to 
whom  it  suddenly  reveals  itself  after 
date  when  it  is  past  expectation.  In 
the  end  of  October  in  the  north 
country,  people  have  ceased  to  think  of 
warmth  out  of  doors,  or  any  blaze  of 
kindly  light  from  the  skies,  and  the 
morning  had  been  gray  though  very 
mild.  It  had  caught  Mary  as  she  sat,  a 
little  chilly,  close  to  her  opened  door, 
thinking  of  a  shawl,  and  had  trans- 
figured the  landscape  and  the  heavens 
and  her  own  sentiments  all  at  once. 
She  was  sitting  with  her  hands  in  ber 
lap,  and  the  open  book  on  ber  knee, 
tluiiking  of  it,  surprised  by  the 
sweetness  of  it,  feeliug  it  penetrate 
into  lier  very  heart,  though  she  hod 
drawn  her  chair  hack  out  of  the  glow. 
No,  not  thinking — people  do  not  think 
of  the  Bunshine ;  but  it  went  into  her 
heart,  bringing  back  a  confused  sweet- 
ness of  recollection  and  of  anticipation 
— or  rather  of  the  ontioipationa  which 
were  recollections — ^which  had  ceased  tpJ 
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exist  except  in  memory.  Just  bo  does 
yonth  expect  some  eudden  aweetnesa 
to  invade  its  life  ;  and  Bometimes  the 
memory  of  that  expectation,  even  when 
unfulfilled,  brings  a  half  sad,  half  sweet 
amoaoment  to  the  solitary.  It  was  so 
with  this  lady  seated  alone  iu  her  old 
hall.  She  was  Mary  again,  the  young 
daughter  of  the  house ;  and  at  the  same 
tiine  she  was  old  Miss  Muagrave  smiling 
atheifielf. 

Unt  as  she  did  so  a  footstep  sounded 
ao  the  rough  pavement  of  the  ascent. 
Ko  ODe  could  come  unheard  to  her 
retTcat,  which  was  a  safeguard.  She 
g»Te  a  litUe  shake  to  her  head,  and  took 
up  the  open  book,  which  wiis  no  old 
fiiTOUTite  to  be  dreamed  over,  but  a 
modem  book,  and  prepared  the  smooth- 
ing of  the  brow  and  closing  up  of 
mental  windows  Jwbich  fits  us  t«  meet 
Etrange  eyes.  "It  is  only  I,"  said  the 
Caniiliar  voice  of  some  one  who  knew 
aod  understood  this  slight  movement ; 
and  then  she  dropped  the  book  again, 
■od  let  the  smile  come  back  into  her 
eyes. 

"  Only  you !  then  I  may  look  aa  I 
please.  I  need  not  put  on  my  company 
garb,"  she  said,  with  a  smile. 

"  I  should  hope  not,"  emd  the  new- 
comer, reaching  the  door  with  that 
slight  quickening  of  the  breath  which 
showed  that  oven  the  half-dozen  stops  of 
ascent  was  a  slight  tax  upon  him.  He 
did  not  even  shake  hands  with  her — 
probably  they  bad  met  before  that 
day — but  took  ofi"  his  hat  as  he  crosaed 
the  threshold,  as  if  he  had  been  going 
into  a  churdi.  He  was  a  clergyman, 
slim  and  slight,  of  middle  size,  or  less 
than  middle  size,  in  somewhat  rusty 
gray,  with  a  mildness  of  aspect  which 
did  not  promise  much  strength  bodily  or 
EoentaL  The  Vicarage  of  I'enningbame 
waa  a  poor  one,  too  poor  to  be  worth 
reserving  for  a  son  of  the  family,  and 
it  had  been  given  to  the  tutor  of  Mr. 
Mu^rave's  eons  twenty  years  ago. 
What  hod  happened  was  natural  enough, 
and  migbt  be  seen  in  his  eyes  still,  not- 
withstanding lapse  of  time  and  change 
of  circumstances.  Mr.  Pennithorne 
had  fallen  in  love,  always    hopelessly 


and  mildly,  as  became  his  character, 
with  the  Squire's  daughter.  He  had 
always  said  it  did  not  matter.  He  had 
no  more  hope  of  persuading  her  to  love 
him  than  of  getting  the  moon  to  come 
out  of  heaven,  and  circumstances  having 
set  marriage  before  him,  ho  had  married, 
and  was  happy  enough  as  happiness 
goes.  And  he  was  the  friend,  and  in 
a  measure  the  confidant,  of  this  lady 
whom  he  had  loved  in  the  sapoclstive 
poetical  way — knew  all  about  her, 
shared  her  lif-s  in  a  manner,  was  ac- 
quainted with  many  of  her  thoughts 
and  her  troubles.  A  different  light 
came  into  his  eyes  when  he  saw  her, 
but  he  was  not  at  all  unhappy.  He 
had  a  good  wife  and  three  nice  children, 
and  the  kind  of  life  he  liked.  At  fifty 
who  is  tiiere  who  continues  to  revel 
in  Uie  unspeakable  blisses  of  youth  1 
Mr.  Pennithorne  was  very  well  con- 
tent :  but  etill  when  ho  saw  Maiy 
Musgrave — and  he  saw  her  daily — 
there  came  a  different  kind  of  light  into 
his  eyea. 

"  I  was  in  mental  dishabiUf,"  ahe 
said,  "  and  did  not  care  to  be  caught, 
though  after  all  it  is  not  everybody  who 
can  see  when  one  is  not  clothed,  „iii  in 
one's  right  mind," 

"  I  never  knew  you  out  of  your  ri^t 
mind.  Miss  Mary.  What  waa  it — no 
new  trouble  I " 

"  You  are  always  a  flatterer,  Mr.  Pen. 
You  have  seen  me  in  all  kinds  of  con- 
ditions. No,  we  don't  have  any  troubles 
now.  Is  that  a  rash  speech?  But 
really  I  mean  it.  Mj  father  is  in  vaiy 
good  health  and  enjoys  himself,  and  I 
enjoy  myself — in  reason." 

"You  enjoy  yourself!  Yes,  in  Uie 
the  way  of  being  good  to  other  people.' 

"Huah!"  she  said,  putting  up  her 
hand  to  slop  him  in  his  little  speech, 
sincere  as  it  was.  "  Shall  I  tell  you  what 
it  was  that  put  me  nut  of  order  for  any 
one's  eyea  but  an  old  friend's  I  Nothing 
more  than  this  sunshine,  Mr.  Pen. 
Don't  you  recollect  when  we  were  young 
how  a  sudden  thought  of  something  that 
waa  coming  would  seize  upon  you,  and 
flood  you  with  delight— as  the  sun  di4_ 
just  now  I  "  J 
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"I  recollect,"  be  aiud,  fixing  his  mild 
eyes  npoa  her,  and  Bhaking  hia  head, 
Trith  a  eigh  ;  "  but  it  never  came," 

"That  may  bo  troe  enough;  but  the 
thought  came,  and  '  life  is  but  thought,' 
you  know ;  the  thing  might  not  follow. 
However,  we  are  all  quite  happy  all  the 

He  looked  at  her,  atili  shaking  liia 

"  I  Buppoae  BO,"  he  said  ;  "  I  suppose 
80 ;  quite  happy  J  but  not  as  we  meant 
to  be ;  that  was  what  you  wore  think- 
ing." 

"I  did  not  go  so  far.  I  was  not 
thinking  at  all.  I  think  that  I  think 
■very  seldom.  It  only  caught  me  as  the 
old  thought  used  to  do,  and  brought  eo 
many  things  back." 

She  smiled,  bnt  he  sighed. 

"Yes,  everythiag  13  very  different. 
Yonraelf — to  see  you  here,  offering  up 
your  life  for  others — ^making  a  sacti- 
fioe " 

"  I  have  made  no  sacrifice,"  she  said, 
somewhat  proudly,  then  laughed.  "la 
that  because  I  am  unmarried,  Mr.  Pen  1 
You  wedded  people,  you  are  so  sure  of 
being  better  off  Uiaa  we  are.  You  are 
too  complacent.  But  /  am  not  so  sure 
of  that" 

He  did  not  join  in  her  laugh,  bat 
looked  at  her  with  melting  eyes — eyes 
in  which  there  was  some  suspicion  of 
tears.  It  was  perhaps  a  tciHe  unkind  of 
her  to  call  him  complacent  in  his  con- 
jugality. There  were  a  hundred  unspeak- 
able things  in  his  look,  pity,  revoienoe, 
devotion,  not  the  old  love,  perhaps,  bat 
something  higher ;  something  that  was 
never  to  end. 

"  Ou  the  whole,  we  are  taking  it  too 
seriously,"  she  said,  after  a  pause.  "  It 
is  over  now,  and  the  sun  is  going  down. 
And  you  come  to  talk  to  me,  perhaps, 
of  Bomethittg  ia  the  pariah  that  wants 
looking  to  1 " 

"  JIo — I  came  in  only  to  look  at  yon, 
and  see  that  you  were  Veil.  The 
children  you  were  visiting  the  other  day 
have  the  scarlet  fever ;  and  besides,  I 
have  had  a  fueling  in  my  mind  about 
you— a  presentiment.  I  should  not 
have  been  surprised  to  hear  that  there 
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had  been — letters — or    some    kind  1 
advances  made " 

"  From  whom  1  " 

"  Well,"  he  said,  afler  a  slight  pm 
"  they  are  both  brothers — both  son 
but  they  are  not  the  same  to  me,  Miasf 
Mary.  From  John;  he  has  been  1 
much  in  my  mind  these  two  or  thi 
days,  I  have  got  to  dreaming  about 
him.  Yes,  yes,  I  know  that  is  not 
worth  thinking  of;  but  we  were  always 
in  such  sympathy,  be  and  I.  Don't 
you  behevB  in  some  communication  be- 
tween minds  that  were  closely  allied  I 
I  do.  It  is  a  superstition  if  you  like. 
Nothing  could  happen  to  any  of  yoo, 
but  if  I  were  at  ever  so  great  a  distance, 
I  should  know," 

"  Don't  be  too  sure  of  that,  Itr.  Pen. 
Sometimes  the  dearest  to  us  perish,  and 
we  know  nothing  of  it ;  but  I  prefer 
your  view.  You  dreamt  of  poor  John  % 
What  did  you  see  1  Alas  I  dreams  ara 
the  only  ways  of  hearing  appar- J 
ently " 

"  And  your  father  is  e 

"  We  never  speak  on  the  subject, 
has  disappeared  like  so  many  other 
thiugs.  Why  continue  a  fruitless  dis- 
cussion which  only  embittered  him  and 
wore  me  out  1  If  any  critical  moment 
should  come,  if — one  must  say  it  plainly 
— my  father  should  be  like  to  die — 
then  I  should  speak,  you  need  not 
fear." 

"  I  never  feared  that  yon  would  do 
everything  tbe  best  sister,  the  bravest 
friend  could  do." 

"  Do  not  praise  me  too  much.  I  tell 
you  I  am  doing  nothing,  and  have  done 
nothicg  for  years ;  and  sometimes  it 
strikes  me  with  terror.  If  any  thing  shoald 
happen  suddenly  !  My  father  is  an  old 
man  ;  but  talking  to  him  now  is  of  no 
use ;  we  must  risk  it.  What  did  yon 
see  iQ  your  dream  1 " 

"  Oh,  you  will  laugh  at  me,"  he  said 
with  a  nervous  flutter ;  "  nothing — 
except  that  he  was  here.  I  dreamt  of 
him  before,  that  time  that  ho  cama 
home — after " 

'■  I'on't  speak  of  it,"  said  Miss  Mus- 
grave,  with  a  corresponding  shiver.  '"" 
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Hunk  that  suoh  things  ahould  happen, 
and  be  forgotton,  and  we  should  all  go 
on  BO  comfortably- — quite  comfortably  ! 
I  have  nothing  particular  to  make  me 
pleased,  and  yet  I  am  a?  bappy  as  most 
people — notwithstanding  all  that  I  have 
come  through,  as  the  poor  women  say." 
"That  is  because  you  are  so  unselfish 

"Inaensibie — mote  like.  I  am  the 
same  as  other  people.  What  the  poor 
folk  in  tie  village  come  through,  Mr. 
Pen  I  loss  of  hosbands,  loss  of  children, 
one  after  another,  grinding  poverty,  and 
want,  and  anxiety,  and  separation  from 
all  they  care  for.  Is  it  insensibility  ) 
I  never  can  tell;  and  especially  now 
when  I  share  it  myself.  I  am  as  happy 
Bometimes  as  when  I  was  yoang  Tliat 
sunshine  gave  me  a  ridiculous  pleasure. 
"What  right  have  I  to  fee!  particnlarly 
happy  1 — but  I  did  somehow — and  1 
do  often — notwithstanding  all  that  has 
happened,  and  all  that  I  have  'gone 
through.'" 

Mr.  Pennithome  gave  a  vague  smile, 
but  he  made  no  reply,  for  either  she 
was  accusing  herself  nnjostly,  or  it  was 
a  mood  of  mind  wliich  perhaps  dero- 
gated a  little  from  Mary  Musgrave's 
perfection.  He  had  a  way  himself  of 
keeping  on  steadfastly  on  the  one  string 
of  his  anxiety,  whatever  it  might  be, 
and  worrying  everybody  with  it,  and 
here  be  lost  the  object  of  his  faithful 
worship.  It  might — nay,  must — be 
right  since  so  she  felt,  but  he  lost  her 
hoe. 

"And  speaking  of  happiness,"  she 
went  on  afier  a  pause,  "  I  want  the 
children  to  come  with  me  to  Penning- 
ton to  see  the  archery.  It  is  pretty, 
and  the}'  will  hke  it.  And  they  hke  to 
drive  behind  my  ponies.  They  are 
quite  well  t  and  EmOy  1 " 

"  Very  welL  Our  eow  has  been  ill, 
and  she  has  been  worrying  about  it — 
not  much  to  worry  about  you  will  say. 
yoa  who  have  eo  much  more  serious 
anxieties." 

"  Kot  at  all.  If  I  had  a  delicate 
child  and  wanted  the  milk,  I  should 

jTery  much.  Will  yon  send  op  fur 
|Bof  our?  1     As  usually  happens,  we. 
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who   don't  consume  very  much,  hai 
plenty." 

"Thank  you,"  he  said,  "but  you 
must  not  think  that  little  Emmy  is  bo 
delicate.  She  has  not  much  colour — 
neiiher  has  her  mother,  you  know." 
He  was  a  very  anxious  father,  and 
looked  up  with  an  eager  wistfulness 
into  her  fuce.  Little  Emmy  was  BO 
delicate  that  it  hart  him  like  a  fore- 
boding to  hear  her  called  so.  He  could 
not  bear  Miss  Musgrave,  whose  word 
had  authority,  to  give  utterance  to  such 
a  thought. 

"  I  spoke  hastily,"  she  said,  "  I  meant 
a  child  to  whom  the  milk  was  of  such 
use.  She  b  ever  so  much  stronger  this 
year.  As  for  paleness,  I  don't  mind 
paleness  in  the  least.  She  has  such  a 
very  fair  complexion,  and  she  is  twics 
as  strong  as  last  year." 

"  I  am  so  glad  you  think  so,"  he  said, 
with  the  colour  rising  to  his  face. 
"  That  is  true  comfort — for  eyes  at  a 
little  distance  are  ao  much  better  than 
one's  own," 

"  Yes,  she  is  a  great  deal  stronger," 
said  Miss  Musgrave,  "  but  yon  muat 
send  down  for  the  milk.  I  was  pale, 
too,  don't  you  remember,  when  yon 
came  first?   when  I  was  fifteen." 

"I  remember — everything,"  he  said; 
'*  even  to  the  dress  you  wore.  I  bought 
my  littl-j  Mary  something  like  it  when 
I  was  last  in  town.  It  was  blue — 
how  well  I  remember !  But  Mary  will 
never  be  like  you,  though  she  is  your 
godchild." 

"She  is  a  great  deal  better;  she  is 
like  her  mother,"  said  Mies  Musgrave 
promptly;  "and  Johnny  is  like  his 
father,  the  best  possible  distribution. 
You  are  happy  with  your  children,  Mr. 
Pen.  I  envy  people  their  children,  it" 
is  the  only  thing  ;  though  perhaps  Ihey 
would  bore  me  if  I  had  them  always  on 
my  hands.  You  think  notl  Yes,  I  tun 
almost  sure  they  would  bore  me.  We 
get  a  kind  of  fierce  independence  living 
alone.  To  be  hampered  by  a  little  thing 
always  wanting  something — wanting 
attention  and  care — I  don't  think  1 
should  like  it.  But  Emily  was  horn  for 
such  cares.     How  well  she  looks  wit 
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-^lu  Jonbc  ID  hm  toaa  wbta  ehe  t*- 
"jimi  Uw  !■*•  ■  Mcaad  Um9,  ad  Um 
'-lUB  'viHUjr  «■•  amar,  ud  g«l  wiifa 
r'hitkv  tad  tewaar  tai»  bex  toka 

<  .:  -la  joa  v«bI  with  Muyl  ' 
•   UwKm«;  "who  an    joo, 

.  -.»  Out  Uiink  yod  oui  be  Mvy,' 
woii.  Um  child.  **  He  nid  jmu  iuur 
MM  !iki>  >'alk'«,  but  it  i*  man  like  his 
wm.  Awl  be  niil  joti  mm  bcudfiil 
-  BO  JUB  «r»  baauUriil,  but  olil — ukd  be 
j.™r  Mi4  jao  wtrs  old.  Oh,  if  vo« 
..-ti  Ddi  Mvy.  wbkt  ali«U  we  do  I  vli«t 
~'udl  we  do  I  " 

She  ckfjiol  b«t  litUn  liudB  togethar, 
and  Joe  a  oiomeat  Lcuiilttcd  on  the  «d^ 
iif  a  chiidish  outbunt,  but  Mopped 
)v<'<'lf  witb  A  >udd«n  caib  of  nnmis- 
-"lii.  "I  muat  Ihiuk  wbat  is 
■  '■^,"  •&•  cried  out  sharp!;, 
I  i-^rli(lIo  iuads  Upou  bet  (rem- 

t>i)i>h'  I'ifutb. 

"Wlo  «»  you  I  urUo  are  youi" 
ctii-d  Miuj'  Miui|;inti.v  trrrabStDg  in  liar 
turn  ;  "cUdd,  wliu  wu  it  that  eetit  yoa 
tu  101- 1  ■' 

Ibf  lilUn  tiling  kvfi  her  Cfaa  fixed 
tt(«ubiir,  Bttb  thai  watotifulneM  which 
u  ifaa  otily  drfcnce  of  wsakneat^  Tcadj 
to  fly  hku  a  liltlu  wild  QKuturi!  at  auf 
aj)[ir(Mi:b  of  diiiKei.  Shu  ©iiened  ii 
littlo  bflj;  wbioh  huu^  by  her  gido  and 
Ivink  a  )uUn'  fruiu  it,  UB»er  taking  her 
rial  pji-«  oil  tht>  lime  Irom  Mias  Mna- 
j;ra»o's  i'scw.  "l'ht»  wa«  for  you,  if 
you  were  Mwy,"  sbu  mid ;  holding 
Ivlkr   JG«IuU(sly    in    tH>th    haadB>~ 
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knew  her  —  could  Dot  doubt  her, 
surely.  Therefore  to  her,  if  to  any  one, 
thia  secret  communication  muEt  have 
come.  The  §mile  diaappeared  altogether 
from  her  mouth  as  ahe  entered  upon 
this  enbject,  and  her  -whole  face  and 
efee  became  grave  and  gray,  like  the 
doll  coldoees  of  the  cast,  half-resentful 
of  the  sunset  which  still  went  on  upon 
the  other  edge  of  the  homoD,  dia- 
parsing  all  those  vam  reflections  to 
every  quarter  except  that  from  which 
the  sun  rose.  Could  it  be  possible  after 
all  that  John  might  trust  Mr.  Pennl- 
thome  with  a  more  perfect  confidence, 
as  one  unconnected  and  imconcerned 
with  all  that  had  passed,  then  bo  could 
give  to  hereelfl  The  thought,  even 
tbongb  founded  on  such  viiionary 
grounds,  hurt  her  a  litUe ;  yet  there 
was  a  kind  of  reason  in  it  He  might 
think  that  she,  always  at  her  father's 
Edde,  and  able  to  iaflucnco  him  in  so 
many  vmys,  might  have  done  more  for 
her  brother;  whereas  with  Mr.  Penni- 
tharae,  who  could  do  nothing,  the 
sentiment  of  tmst  would  he  unbroken. 
She  sat  thus  idly  making  il  out  to 
herself,  making  wondering  casts  of 
tbougbt  after  her  brother  in  the  dark- 
ness, as  inch  by  inch  the  light  stole 
out  of  the  aky.  It  was  not  a  fine  sun- 
set that  night.  The  sun  was  yellow 
and  mournful :  long  lines  of  cloud 
broke  darkly  upon  his  sinking,  catching 
only  sick  reflections  of  the  pale  light 
beneath.  At  last  he  was  all  gone, 
except  one  streaming  yellow  sheaf  of 
lays  that  seemed  to  strike  against  and 
barb  themselves  into  the  damp  green 
ootUne  of  the  bill. 

Her  eyes  were  upon  this,  watching 
that  final  display,  which,  somehow  in 
the  absorption  of  her  thoughts,  kept 
her  from  obserring  an  object  near  at 
hand,  an  old  hackney- coach  from 
Pennington  town— where  there  was  a 
railway  station — which  came  along  the 
road,  a  black,  slow,  lumbering  vehicle, 
making  a  dull  roll  of  soand  which 
might  have  been  a  country  cart.  It 
came  nearer  and  nearer  while  Mtss 
Uusgrave  watched  the  handle  of  gold 
BTTOws  flash  into  the  hill-dde  and  dis- 
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appear.  Her  eyes  were  dazzled  by  thi 
and  chilled  by  tbelr  sudden  diBappear- 
ance,  which  left  all  the  landscape  cold, 
and  wrapped  in  a  grayness  of  sudden 
evening.  Mary  came  to  herself  with  a 
slight  shiver  and  shock.  And  at  that 
moment  the  dull  roll  of  the  cab  ceased, 
and  the  thing  stood  revealed  to  her. 
She  rose  to  her  feet  with  a  thrill  of 
wonder  and  expectation.  The  hackney- 
carriage  had  drawn  up  at  the  foot  of 
the  slope,  opposite  to  and  beneath  her. 
"What  was  coming  ?  Had  Jlr.  Penni- 
thorne  been  warned  after  all,  wliile  she 
had  been  left  in  darkness  1  Hei  heart 
seemed  to  leap  into  her  throat,  while 
she  stood  clasping  her  hands  together 
to  get  some  strength  from  them,  and 
waiting  for  the  revelation  of  this  new 
thing,  whatever  it  might  be. 


CHATTER  lit, 
THE  NElS'-OOMERa. 

The  cab  was  loaded  with  two  boxes 
the  roof,  foreign  trunks,  of  a  diiferent 
shape  from  those  used  at  home ;  and 
a  woman's  face,  in  a  fantastic  foreign 
headdress,  peered  through  the  window. 
"WTio  could  this  be  1  Mary  stood  as  if 
spell-bound,  unable  to  make  a  movo-jj 
ment.  The  driver,  who  was  an  ordi-| 
nary  cab-driver  from  Pennington ,  whoea 
homely  everydayneaa  of  appearance  ii 
tensified  the  strangeness  of  the  others 
opened  the  door  of  the  carriage,  t 
lil'lcd  out  first  a  small  boy,  with  i,_ 
scared  face  and  a  finger  in  his  mouth, 
who  stared  at  the  strange  place,  and  the 
figures  ia  the  doorway,  with  a  fixed  ga« 
of  panic,  on  the  eve  of  tears.  Then  out 
came  with  a  hound,  as  if  poshed  from 
behind  as  well  as  helped  a  little  roughly 
by  the  cabman,  the  foreign  woman,  at 
whose  dress  the  child  dotched  with  a 
frightened  cry.  Then  there  was  a  panae^ 
during  which  some  one  inside  threw  out 
a  succession  of  wraps,  small  bags,  and 
parcels ;  and  then  there  stepped  forth, 
with  a  great  shawl  on  one  arm,  and  a 
basket  almost  as  large  as  herself  on  the 
other,  clearly  the  leading  spirit  of  the 
party,  a  litUe  girl  some  ten  years  old.,  J 
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"You  will  wait  a  moment,  man,  till  we 
get  tbe  pay  for  you,"  eaid  thif  little 
personage  in  a  lu'gh-pitolicd  voice,  with 
a  distinctness  of  enunciation  wliich  made 
it  apparent  that  the  language,  thoufjh 
apokea  with  very  little  accent,  was 
unfamiliar  to  her.  Then  she  turned 
to  the  woman  and  said  a  few  words 
much  more  rapidly,  with  as  much  aid 
of  gesture  as  was  compatible  with  the 
burdens.  Maiy  felt  herself  look  on  at 
all  this  like  a  woman  in  a  dream. 
What  was  it  all— a  dream  or  reality  ) 
She  felt  incapable  of  movement,  or 
rather  too  much  interested  in  this 
curious  scene  which  was  going  on  before 
her,  to  think  of  movement  or  interfer- 
ence of  any  kind.  When  she  had 
given  her  directions,  whatever  they 
■weip,  the  little  gir!  turned  round  and 
fiioed  the  open  door  and  the  lady  who 
had  not  moved.  She  gave  these  new 
ctrctinistances  a  long,  steady,  investi- 
gating look.  They  were  within  a  dozen 
yards  of  e.ich  other,  but  tbe  chatelaine 
stood  Btill  and  said  nothing,  while  the 
little  invader  inspected  her,  and  pre- 
pared her  assault.  The  child,  who  looked 
the  impersonation  of  life  and  purpose 
between  her  helpless  companion  and 
the  wondering  stranger  whom  she  con- 
fronted, was  dark  and  palp,  not  like 
the  fair  English  children  to  whom 
Mary  Musgrave  was  accustomed.  Her 
dark  eyes  seemed  out  of  proportion  to 
her  small,  colourless  face,  and  gave  it 
an  eager  look  of  precocious  intelligence. 
Her  features  were  small,  her  dark  hair 
falling  about  her  in  half  cutling  mast^es; 
her  head  covered  with  a  little  velvet 
cap,  trimmed  with  fur.  as  unlike  any- 
thing children  wore  in  England  at  the 
time  as  the  anxious  meaning  of  her 
face  was  dilferent  from  ordinaiy  baby 
prettiness.  She  made  a  momentary 
pause— then  put  down  the  basket  on 
the  stones,  tiirew  tbe  shawl  on  the  top 
of  it,  and  mounted  the  breach  with 
resolute  courage.  The  stones  were 
rough  to  the  child's  little  feet;  there 
was  a,  dilation  in  her  eyes  that  looked 
like  coming  tears,  and  as  she  faced 
the  alarming  stranger,  who  stood  tbere 
looking  at  her,  a  burning  red  Hush  came 
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momentarily  over  hot  f*ce.  But  shfi 
neither  sat  down  and  cried  as  she 
would  have  liked  to  do,  nor  ran  back 
again  to  cling  to  the  nurse's  skirts  like 
her  little  hrolher.  The  small  thing  had 
a  duty  to  do,  and  did  it  with  a  courage 
which  might  have  put  heroes  to  shame. 
Resolutely  she  toiled  her  way  up  to 
Hiss  Musgrave  at  the  open  door. 

"  Are  you— Mary  ^  "  she  taid  ;  the 
little  voice  was  strange  yet  sweet,  with 
its  distinct  pronnnciali-jn  and  unfamiliar 
accent.  "  Are  you— Mary  ? "  the  big 
eyes  seemed  to  search  the  ludy  all  o' 
making  a  rapid  comparison  with  s( 
description  she  had  received.  Therft 
was  doubt  in  her  tone  when  she 
peated  the  name  a  second  time,  and  tl 
tears  visibly  came  nearer,  and  got 
a  shake  and  tremor  into  her  voice. 

"What  do  you  want  with  Maryl' 
said  Miss  Musgrave  ;  "  who 
little  girll" 

"  1  do  not  think  you  can  be  Mary," 
said  the  child.  "  He  said  your  Lair 
was  liko  Itetlo'e,  but  it  is  more  like  his 
own.  And  he  said  you  were  beautiful 
— so  you  are  beautiful,  but  old — and  he 
never  said  you  were  old.  Oh,  if  you 
are  not  Mar}',  what  shall  we  do  1  what 
shall  we  do  1 " 

She  clasped  her  little  hands  together, 
and  for  a  moment  trembled  on  the  edge 
of  a  childish  outburst,  but  stopped 
herself  with  a  sudden  curb  of  unmis- 
takable will.  ''I  must  think  what  is 
to  be  done,"  she  cried  out  sharply, 
putting  her  little  bands  upon  her  trem- 
bling mouth. 

"Who  are  you  I  who  are 
cried  Mary  Musgrave,  trembling 
turn  ;  "  child,  who  was  it  that  sent 
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The  little  thing  kept  her  eyes  fi: 
upon  her,  with  that  watchfulness 
is  the  only  defence  of  weakness,  ready' 
to  fly  like  a  little  wild  creature  at  any 
approach  of  danger.  She  opened  a 
little  bag  which  hung  by  her  side  and 
took  a  letter  from  it,  never  taking  her 
great  eyes  all  the  time  from  Miss  Mus- 
grave's  face.  "This  was  for  you,  if 
you  were  Mary,"  she  said  j  holding 
the    letter   jealously    in    both    handa 


"  But  lie  suiJ  when  I  apoke  to  you,  if 
it  wag  ynn,  you  would  know." 

'•  You  strange  little  girl  I "  cried  MiEB 
Mu^ersve,  stepping  out  upon  tlie  stones 
and  holding  out  her  hands  eagerly  ;  bnt 
tbe  diild  made  a  lillle  move  backward 
aX  the  moment,  in  desperation  of  fear, 
jet  courape. 

"  I  will  not  give  it  you  !  I  will  not 
give  it  1  it  is  everything  we  have — ■ 
unless  you  are  Mary,"  fhe  cried,  with 
the  buret  of  a  auppreeaed  sob. 

"  Who  are  you  then,  child  1  Ycb,  I 
am  Mary,  Mary  Muagrave-^give  me 
the  letter.  Is  not  this  the  house  you 
were  told  of  1  Give  me  the  letter— 
the  letter!"  said  Miss  Mui'grave,  once 
mcie  holding  out  her  hands. 

And  once  more  the  child  made  her 
jealoas  mental  comparison  between 
what  the  lady  was,  and  what  she  had 
been  told  to  look  for.  "I  cannot 
do  what  I  please,"  she  said,  with 
little  qnivering  lips.  "  I  have  X'ello 
to  take  care  of,  He  is  only  such 
a  little,  little  child.  Yes,  it  is  the 
house  he  told  me  of;  but  he  said  if 

you    were    Jlary Ah  !    ho    said 

you  would  know  ua  and  take  us  into 
jour  arms,  and  be  so  kind,  so  kind  I " 

"  Little  girl,"  said  Miss  JIusgrave, 
the  tears  dropping  from  her  cheeks. 
"There  is  only  one  man's  child  that 
jou  can  bo.  You  are  Joha'a  little  girl, 
my  brother  John,  and  I  am  his  sister 
Blary.  But  I  do  not  know  your  name, 
nor  anything  about  you.  Give  me 
John's  letter^ — come  to  me,  come  to 
me,  my  child ! " 

"  I  am  Lilias,"  said  the  little  g'irl,  but 
she  held  back,  still  examining  with 
ctuious  though  less  teiTiGed  eyes.  "  You 
will  give  it  me  batk  if  you  are  not 
Mary,"  she  went  on,  at  lentjth  holding 
out  the  letter  ;  but  she  took  uo  notice 
of  tbe  invitation  to  come,  which  Mary 
heiwlf  forgot  in  the  eagerness  of  her 
anxiety  to  get  the  letter,  the  iirat  com- 
munication &om  her  brother — If  it  was 
from  her  brother— for  so  many  years. 
She  took  it  quickly,  uloiost  snatching 
it  Erom  the  chUd's  rductant  flngei-s,  and 
'  ig  against  the  doorway  in  her 
'  n,  tore  it  hastily  open.     Little 
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Lilios  was  agitated  too,  with  fear  tind 
desolate  strangeness,  and  that  terrible 
ignorance  of  any  alternative  between 
safety  and  utter  destruction,  which 
makes  danger  insupportable  to  a  chili. 
What  were  they  to  do  if  their  clain  ' 
were  not  acknowledged  I  Wander  inl 
the  woods  and  die  in  tbe  darkness  lil 
the  children  lu  the  story  t  Little  Lilias' 
had  feared  nothing  till  that  first  doubt 
had  come  over  her  at  the  door  of  the 
house,  where,  her  father  had  instructed 
her,  she  was  to  be  made  so  happy.  But 
if  they  were  not  taken  in  and  made 
happy,  what  were  she  and  Nello  to  do  ) 
A  terror  of  darkness,  and  cold,  and 
starvation  came  upon  the  little  girl.  She 
would  WTsp  the  big  shawl  about  her 
little  brother,  but  what  if  wild  beasts 
or  robbers  should  come  in  the  middla, 
of  the  dark  I  Her  little 
full,  the  sobs  rose  into  her  tiiroat.  01 
where  could  she  go  with  Nell",  if  tl 
was  not  Mary  t  But  she  restrained  tha 
sobs  by  a  last  effort,  poor  little  hero. 
She  sat  down  on  the  atone  edge  of  tha 
causeway,  and  held  her  bands  clasped 
tight  to  keep  herself  together,  and  fixed 
her  eyes  upon  the  lady  with  the  letter. 
The  lady  and  the  letter  swam  and 
changed,  through  the  big  tears  that 
kept  coming,  but  she  never  took  those 
great  dark,  intense  eyes,  from  Miss  Mus- 
grave's  face.  The  Italian  nurse  had 
taken  up  Nello  into  her  arms,  and  was 
occupied  in  hushing  his  little  plaints. 
Nello  was  tired,  hungry,  sleepy,  cold. 
He  had  no  responsibility  upon  him, 
poor  little  mite,  to  overcome  the  weak- 
ness of  nature.  He  was  six,  but  amall 
and  delicate,  and  had  never  ceased  to  be 
the  baby.  He  hung  round  his  nurse's 
neck,  holding  her  desperately,  afraid  of 
he  knew  not  what.  She  had  plenty  to 
do  to  take  care  of  bim  without  thinking 
of  what  was  going  on  above ;  though 
the  woman  was  indignant  to  he  kept 
waiting,  and  cast  fierce  looks  in  the 
intervals  of  petting  Nello,  upon  the 
lady,  the  cold  Englishwoman  who  was 
so  long  of  taking  the  children  to  her 
arms.  Am  for  the  cabman,  emblem  of 
the  general  unconcern  which  turrouuda 
every  individual  drama,  he  stood  leaning 
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I  calmly  upon  his  horse,  waitiay  for  tho 
I  dSnoutnent  whatever  it  might  be.  MiBa 

l/biBgia.V0  would  eee  him  paid  one  way 

or  another,  and  this  was  the  only  Ihing 

for  which  he  needed  to  care. 
"Liliaa,"  said  Hiss  Musgrave,  going 

hastily  to  tho  child,  with  tears  rnnniDg 

I  down  her  cheelfs,  "  I  am  your  atml 
Maiy,  my  darling,  and  you  will  eooa 
leam  to  know  me.  Come  and  give  me 
a  Iciss,  and  hring  mo  youi  little  hrother. 
Yon  are  tired  with  your  long  journey, 
my  poor  child." 

'■No,    no — I    am    not    tired — only 

ffeUo  ;  and  be  is  h-hungry.    Ah  I    Kiss 

ICbIIo,  Nello — come  and  kiss  him  ;  he 

I        is  the  baby.     And  are  you  Mary — real, 

I        real    Maty '( "    cried    the    little    girl, 

W       bursting  out  into  sobs ;  "  ob,  I  cannot 

r         h-belp  it.     I  did  not  mean' it;  I  was 

fr-frightened.       Nello,      come,     come, 

Maiy  ia  here." 

"  Yes,  Mary  is  here,"  said  Miss  Mus- 
grave, taking  the  child  into  her  arms, 
who,  even  whUe  she  sobbed  against  her 
shoulder,  put  out   an    impatient  little 
I  hand    and  beckoned,   crying,  "M'ello! 

I  Jfello  ! "  But  it  was  not  ao  easy  to 
I  extract  Nello  from  his  nnrse'a  arms. 
I  He  cried  and  clung  all  the  faster  from 
P  hearing  his  sister's  outburst ;  their 
'  poor  little  hearts  were  full ;  and  what 

chokings  of  vague  misery,  the  fatigue 
I  and    discomfort  infinitely  deepened  by 

a  dumb  consciousness  of  loneliness, 
danger,  and  strangeness  behind,  were 
in  these  little  inarticulate  souls  !  some- 
thing more  desperate  in  its  inability  to 
understand  what  it  feared,  its  dim 
anguish  of  nncomprehension,  than  any- 
thing that  can  be  realised  and  fathomed. 
Mary  signed  eagerly  to  the  nurse  to 
carry  the  little  boy  indoors  into  the  hall, 
which  woe  not  a  reassuring  phce,  vast 
and  dark  as  it  was  in  the  dimness  of 
the  evening,  to  a  child.  But  she  had 
too  many  difficulties  on  her  hands  in 
this  strange  ciisie  to  tbink  of  ttut.  She 
hod  the  boxes  brought  in  also,  and 
hastily  sent  the  carriage  away,  with  a 
desperate  sense  as  of  burning  her  ships, 
and  leaving  no  possible  way  to  herself  of 
escape  from  the  difficulty.  The  gardener, 
who   had  appeared  roond  t!ie  corner. 
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attracted  by  the  sound,  presented  hluB 
self  as  much  out  of  curiosity  as  of 
goodwill  to  assist  in  carrying  in  the 
boxes,  "  though  it  would  be  handiest  to 
drive  round  to  the  front  door,  and  tok' 
them  straight  oop  t'atair,"  he  said, 
innocently  enough.  But  when  Miss 
Musgrave  gave  authoritative  directions 
that  they  were  to  be  brought  into  the 
hall,  naturally  the  gardener  was  sur- 
prised. This  was  a  proceeding  entirely 
unheard  of,  and  not  to  be  understood  in 
any  way, 

"  It'll  he  a  deal  more  trouble  after," 
he  said,  under  hia  breath,  which  did  not 
matter  much.  But  when  be  had 
obeyed  his  mistress's  orders,  he  went 
round  to  the  kitchen  full  of  the  new 
event.  "There's  something  oop,"  the 
gardener  said,  dehghted  to  bring  so 
much  excitement  with  him,  and  he  gave 
a  full  account  of  the  two  pale  little  chil- 
dren, the  foreign  woman  with  skewers 
stuck  in  her  hair,  and  finally,  most 
wonderful  of  all,  the  boxes  which  he 
had  deposited  with  his  own  bands  on 
the  floor  of  the  hall.  "I  ken  nothing 
about  it,"  he  said,  "  hut  them  as  has 
been  longer  ahoot  t'  house  than  we 
could  tell  a  deal  if  they  pleased ;  and 
Miss  Brown,  it's  her  as  is  wanted,"  he 
added  leisurely  at  the  end. 

Miss  Brown,  who  was  Mary  Mus- 
grave's  maid,  and  had  been  standing 
listening  to  hia  story,  with  frequent 
contradictions  and  denials,  in  a  state  of 
general  protestation,  started  at  these 
words, 

"  You  great  gaby,"  she  said,  "  why 
didn't  yon  say  so  at  first  J  "  and  hurried 
out  of  the  kitchen,  not  indisposed  to 
get  lit  the  bottom  of  the  matter.  She 
had  been  Miss  Mnsgrave's  favoorito 
attendant  for  twenty  years,  and  in  that 
time  had,  as  may  be  supposed,  known 
about  many  things  which  her  superiors 
believed  locked  in  tho  deptlis  of  their 
own  bosoms.  She  could  have  written 
the  private  history  of  the  family  with 
less  inaccuracy  than  belongs  to  most 
records  of  secret  history.  And  she  was 
naturally  indignant  that  Tom  Gardener, 
a  poor  tfdkative  creature,  who  coold  kee^ 
nothing  to  himself,  should  have  know 
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Urn  new  and  stattUng  event  sooner  than 
she  did.  She  hiuried  tlirough  the  long 
passage  from  the  kitchen,  casltng  a 
stealthy  glance  in  passing  at  tbn  closed 
door  of  the  library,  where  the  squire 
eat  anconscioua.  A  subdued  delight 
iraa  in  the  mind  of  the  old  servant  j 
certainly  it  is  best  when  there  are  no 
nysteiieB  in  a  family,  when  all  goes 
well — but  it  is  not  eo  amusing.  A  great 
event  of  which  it  was  evident  the  equire 
waa  in  ignorance,  which  probably  would 
have  to  be  kept  from  him,  and  as  much 
as  possible  from  the  hoiLeehold — well, 
it  was  a  pity,  but  it  was  exciting,  it 
woke  people  up.  Already  Miss  Bioivn 
had  lost  the  dignity  and  gravity  of 
demeanour  which  characterised  her 
generally,  and  was  light  and  active  as 
a  young  girL  She  went  into  the  dining- 
loom,  tripping  noiselessly.  By  evil  fate 
Eastwood  was  there  arrangbg  bis  plate 
on  the  sideboard.  He  had  not  been  in 
the  kitchen  when  Tom  Gardener  told  his 
talB.  Eastwood  bad  not  come  till  after 
tha  family  troubles,  and  occupied  quite 
an  inferioT  position  in  so  far  that  he 
kiuw  nothinff.  He  looked  at  her  with 
snipriBe  and  a  certain  resentment  as  one 
who  was  treepassing  on  his  sphere. 

"I  did  not  mean  to  disturb  yon,  Mr. 
Eastwood,"  said  Miss  Brown. 

"  I  never  lets  nobody  disturb  me," 
sud  the  bntler,  who  was  from  the  south  ; 
"  them  as  does  their  own  business  is 
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;  my   own  business  as 
I.     1  am  going  to  Miss 


much  8S  y( 
Hotgnve." 

"  Miss  MasgraTe  didn't  give  mo  no 
orders  to  call  yoa,"  sud  Eastwood, 
"  and  I  don't  hold  with  places  as  has 
no  bells.  Gentlefolks  didn't  ought  to 
live  in  boles  like  that,  I  never  was 
USmI  to  no  such  ways." 

"  ni  let  Miss  Musgrave  know,"  said 
Brown,  ia  high  disdain,  and  swept 
through  the  door  which  led  from  the 
dining-rijom  into  the  little  elbow  of  pas- 
sage closed  with  a  door  at  the  other  end 
which  led  to  the  halL  It  would  be 
difficult,  very  difficuU,  to  get  anyone 
up  stairs  through  the  diniug-room  and 
paeiages  frequented  by  all   the  house- 


hold. How  would  it  be  best  to  do 
Already  the  prim  waiting  woman 
thirty  years  standing  had  all  her 
faculties  stin^d  info  action,  and  was  as 
shifty  and  full  of  expedients  as  any 
eouhreltt  on  the  stage. 

Very  different  were  tha  fiielings  of  her 
mistn-ss  stnttding  there  in  the  diinness  of 
the  old  hall,  her  frame  thrilling  and  hu 
heart  aching  with  the  appeal  which  hec 
Ijcother  had  made  to  her,  out  of  A 
silence  which  for  more  than  a  dozoi 
years  had  been  unbroken  as  Ihitt  of  thft 
grave.  She  could  scarcely  believft  y**. 
that  she  had  seen  hia  very  handwritii^ 
and  read  words  which  came  atraij'* 
from  him  ;iQd  were  signed  by  his  ti 
name.  The  children,  who  cruucl 
together  frightened  by  the  darknsai^ 
were  as  phantoms  to  her,  like  n  dnnnt. 
about  which  she  had  just  got  into 
stage  of  doubt.  Till  now  it  had  been  allij 
real  to  her,  as  dreams  appear  at  firat. 
But  nowshe  stood,  closing  the  door  in  the 
stillness  ■.f  the  evening,  which,  still  as  it 
was,  was  full  of  curiosity  and  question- 
ing, and  prying  eyes,  and  asked  herself  if 
these  litlle  figures  were  resl  or  inveiL*, 
tiona  of  her  fancy.  Real  children  of 
living  brother — was  it  true,  was  it  _ 
siblcJ  They  were  awestiickt'ti  by  tha 
gathering  dusk,  by  the  etr.inge  half- 
empty  room,  by  the  dim  circle  i>f  the 
nnknown  which  surrounded  them  <:m 
every  side.  The  nurse  had  put  herself 
upon  a  chair  on  the  edge  of  the  carpet, 
where  she  sat  holding  the  little  boy  on 
her  knei',  while  little  Lilias,  who  had 
backed  slowly  towards  this  one  familiar 
figure,  stood  leaning  i^inst  her,  clutch- 
ing her  oko  with  one  hand,  thoonh  ahe 
concealed  instinctively  this  sign  of  feai; 
The  boy  ivithdrew  the  wondering  whitfe. 
ness  of  his  face  from  the  n 
now  and  then  to  gjve  a  frighl 
fascinated  look  roond,  then  buried 
again  in  a  dumb  trance  of  dismay 
terror,  loo  frightened  to  cry.  What 
to  be  done  with  these  frightened 
ren  and  the  strange  woman  to 
they  clung  J  She  coald  not  keep  tl 
here  to  send  them  wild  with  a' 
They  wanted  soft  bods,  warm 
cheerful  lights,  food  and  comfort, 
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they  had  come  to  seek  it  in  the  only 
house  in  the  world  which  was  closed  by 
a  curse  and  a  vow  against  them.  Mary 
Musgrave  was  not  of  the  kind  of  woman 
who  is  easily  frightened  by  vows  or 
curses ;  there  was  none  of  the  romantic 
folly  in  her  which  could  believe  in  the 
reality  of  an  unjust  or  uncalled  for 
malediction.  But  she  was  persuaded  of 
the  reality  of  a  thing  which  involved  no 
supernatural  mysteries,  the  obstinacy  of 
her  father's  mind,  and  his  determina- 
tion to  hold  by  the  verdict  he  had 
given.  Years  move  and  change  every- 
thing, even  the  hills  and  the  seas — ^but 
not  the  narrow  mind  of  an  obstinate  and 
selfish  man.  She  did  not  call  him  by 
these  names  ;  he  was  her  father  and  she 
did  not  judge  him ;  but  no  more  did 
she  hope  in  him.  And  in  this  wonder- 
ful moment  a  whole  circle  of  possibilities 
ran  through  her  mind.  She  might  take 
them  to  the  village;  but  there  was 
danger  there  which  seemed  to  her  the 
greatest  of  any;  or  to  the  Parsonage,  but 
Mr.  Pen  was  weak  and  poor  Emily  a 
gossip.  Could  she  even  dare  a  severer 
penalty  still,  and  take  them  somehow  up 
stairs  out  of  the  way,  and  conceal  them 
there,  defying  hor  father  1  In  whatever 
way  it  was  settled  she  would  not  desert 
thojn — but  what  was  she  to  do  1  Miss 
Brown  coming  upon  her  suddenly  in 
the  dusk  frightened  her  almost  as  much 
as  the  children  were  frightened.  The 
want  of  light  and  the  strangeness  of  the 
crisis  combined  made  every  new  figure 
like  a  ghost 

•'Yes,  I  sent  for  you.  I  am  in — 
difficulty,  Martha,  These  children 
have  just  come  —  the  children  of  a 
friend " 

It  occurred  to  her  all  at  once  that  here 
was  a  way  of  escape  ;  she  might  call 
them  some  one's  diildren  who  had  no 
neeil  of  any  kindness  from  the  Mus- 
graves;  and  in  that  case  the  Squire's 
hospitality  would  be  foil  and  liberal  as 
heart  could  desine. 

**  Dear  mo,''  said  Miss  Brown,  with 
seeming  innocence.  "How  strange! 
to  bring  a  little  lady  and  gentleman 
without  any  warning.  But  FU  go  and 
give  orders^  ma'am ;  there  are  plenty  cf 


rooms  vacant,  there  need  not  be  any 
difficulty " 

Miss  Musgrave  caught  her  by  the 
arm. 

"  What  I  want  for  the  moment  is 
light,  and  some  food  here.  Bring  me 
the  lamp  I  always  use.  No,  not  East- 
wood; never  mind  Eastwood.  I  want 
you  to  bring  it,  they  will  be  less  afraid 
in  the  light." 

"  There  is  a  fire  in  the  dining-room, 
ma'am,  it  is  only  a  step,  and  East- 
wood is  lighting  the  candles;  and 
there  you  can  have  what  you  like  for 
them." 

It  was  confidence  Miss  Brown  wanted 
— nothing  but  confidence.  With  that 
she  was  ready  to  do  anything  ;  without 
it  she  was  Miss  Musgrave's  respectable 
maid,  to  whom  all  mysteries  were  more 
or  less  improper.  She  crossed  her  hands 
firmly  and  waited.  The  room  was  grow- 
ing darker  and  darker  every  minute,  and 
the  foreign  nurse  began  to  lose  patience. 
She  called  *' Madame!  madame!"  in  a 
high  voice;  then  poured  forth  into  a 
stream  of  words,  so  rapid  and  so  loud  as 
both  mistress  and  maid  thought  they  had 
never  heard  spoken  before.  Miss  Mus- 
grave was  not  a  great  linguist.  She 
knew  enough  to  be  aware  that  it  was 
Italian  the  woman  was  speaking,  but 
that  was  alL 

''  I  do  not  understand  you,  I  do  not 
imderstand  you !  "  she  cried  in  distress, 
going  up  to  the  little  group.  But  as 
s^e  approached  the  cry  of  a  sudden  ac- 
cession of  terror,  instantly  suppressed  on 
the  part  of  the  little  girl  but  irrepressible 
with  the  younger  boy,  arrested  her  steps. 
Were  they  afraid  of  her,  these  childreoi  % 
"  Little  Ijlias,"  she  said  piteonsly,  "  be 
a  brave  child  and  stand  by  me.  I  can- 
not take  you  out  of  this  cold  room  yet, 
but  lights  are  coming  and  you  will  be 
taken  care  of.  If  I  leave  you  alone  for  a 
little  while  will  you  promise  me  to  be 
brave  and  not  to  be  afraid  t " 

There  was  a  pause,  Im^en  only  by 
little  flutterings  of  that  nervous  exhaus- 
tion which  made  the  children  so  acces- 
siUe  to  fear.  Then  a  small  Toice  said, 
dauntless,  yet  with  a  fsltst — 

I  will  stay.    I  will  nol  be  afraid.'' 
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"  Thank  God,"  said  Mary  Muagrave, 
to  herecir.  The  child  was  already  a 
help  and  oaeistance,  ''  Martha,"  she 
said  hastily,  "tell  no  one;  they  are — 
my  brother's  children — " 

"  Good  Lord !  "  said  Martha  Brown, 
lightened  out  of  her  primneie!.  "  And 
it's  dark,  and  there's  two  big  hoses,  and 
inast«r  don't  know." 

"That  is  the  worst  of  all,"  said  Miss 
Mnsgravo.  She  had  never  revealed 
this  before  (she  thought),  and  she  was 
not  aware  that  she  revealed  it  cow. 
"The  heir  j  and  I  must  nut  take  him 
into  the  house  of  his  fathers.  Take 
caw  of  them,  take  care  of  them  while 
I  go  to  him.  And,  Martha,  say  nothing 
— not  a  word." 

"Sot  if  they  were  to  cut  me  in 
pieces,  Ma'am  !"  said  MUs  Brown 
fervently.  She  was  too  old  a  servant 
to  work  in  the  dark  ;  but  confidence 
TCslored  all  her  faculties  to  her.  It  was 
not,  however,  in  the  nature  of  thinga 
that  ehe  should  discharge  her  coromis- 
sioDK  nitbont  a  betrayal  more  or  lees 
of  the  excitement  of  the  emergency. 
"  I  want  soma  milk,  please,"  she  said  to 
the  cook,  "  for  my  lady."  It  was  only 
in  moments  of  importance  that  she  so 
spoke  of  her  mistress.  And  the  very 
aoosd  of  her  step  told  a  tale. 

"  I  told  jB  there  was  somethink  oop," 
said  Tom  Gardener,  still  lingering  in 
the  kitchen. 

And  to  sec  how  the  house  brightened 
np,  and  all  the  servants  grew  alert  in 
the  flutter  of  this  novelty  !  Jfothing 
had  happened  at  the  castle  for  so  long — 
they  bad  a  right  to  a  sensation.  Cook, 
who  had  been  there  foi  a  long  time,  re- 


ray 

counted  her  experience  to  her  asaistonta 
in  low  tones  of  mystery, 

"Ah,  if  ye'd  known  the  place  when 
the  gentlemen  was  at  home,"  said  cook ; 
"the  thinga  aa  bappenod  in  fanld 
house — such  goings  on  ! — coming  in 
late  and  early — fl'er  the  waiter  and  o'er 
the  land — and  the  strivings  that  was 
enough  to  make  a  body  Qee  out  of  their 
skin  !  "  She  ended  with  a  regretful 
sigh  for  the  old  times.  "That  waa 
life,  that  was  I  "  she  said. 

Meanwhile  Mary  MuBgiave  came  in 
out  of  the  dark  hall  into  the  lighted 
warmth  of  the  dining-room,  where  the 
glass  and  the  silver  shone  red  in  the 
firelight.  How  cosy  and  pleasant  it  was 
there !  how  warm  and  cheerful !  Just 
the  place  to  comfort  the  children  in  and 
make  them  forget  their  miseries.  The 
children !  Uow  easily  her  mind  had 
tindertaken  the  charge  of  them — the 
fact  of  their  existence ;  abeady  they 
had  become  the  chief  feature  in  her 
life.  She  paused  to  look  at  heiaelf  iu 
Ihe  mirror  over  the  mantelpiece,  to 
smooth  her  hair,  and  put  the  ribbon 
straight  at  her  neck.  The  sijuire  was 
"very  particular,"  and  jet  she  did  not 
remember  to  have  had  this  anxiona 
desire  to  be  pleasant  to  his  eies  sincu 
that  day  when  she  had  crept  to  him  to 
implore  a  reversal  of  his  sentence.  She 
had  obtained  nothing  from  him  then  ; 
wonld  she  be  more  fortunate  now  1  The 
colour  had  gone  oat  of  her  face,  hut  her 
eyes  were  brighter  and  more  resolute 
than  osnal.  How  her  heart  heat  when 
Mr.  Mnagrave  said,  "  Come  in,"  calmly 
from  the  midst  of  his  studies  as  she 
knocked  trembling  at  the  library  door  ! 
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THE  ASCENT  OF  MAN 


SoiBNCE  and  criticism  have  raised  the 
veil  of  the  Mosaic  cosmogony  and  re- 
vealed to  U8  the  physical  origin  of  man. 
We  see  that  instead  of  being  created 
out  of  the  dust  of  the  earth  by  Divine 
Hat,  he  has  in  all  probability  been 
evolved  out  of  it  by  a  process  of  develop- 
ment through  a  series  of  intermediate 
forms. 

The  discoveiy  is,  of  course,  Tinspeak- 
ably  momentous.  Among  other  things 
it  seems  to  open  to  us  a  new  view  of 
morality,  and  one  which,  if  it  is  verified 
by  further  investigation,  can  hardly  fail 
to  produce  a  great  change  in  philosophy. 
Supposing  that  man  has  ascended  from 
a  lower  animal  form,  there  appears  to 
be  ground  at  least  for  surmising  that 
vice,  instead  of  being  a  diabolical  in- 
spiration or  a  mysterious  element  of 
human  nature,  is  the  remnant  of  the 
lower  animal  not  yet  eliminated ;  while 
virtue  is  the  effort,  individual  and  col- 
lective, by  which  that  remnant  is  being 
gradually  worked  offl  The  acknow- 
ledged connection  of  virtue  with  the 
ascendency  of  the  social  over  the  selfish 
desires  and  tendencies  seems  to  corre- 
spond with  this  view ;  the  nature  of  the 
lower  animals  being,  so  far  as  we  can 
see,  almost  entirely  selfish,  and  admitting 
no  regard  even  for  the  present  interests 
of  their  kind,  much  less  for  its  in- 
terests in  the  future.  The  doubtful 
qualities,  and  "  last  infirmities  of  noble 
minds,''  such  as  ambition  and  the  love 
of  fEone,  in  which  the  selfish  element  is 
mingled  with  one  not  wholly  selfish,  and 
which  commend  themselves  at  least  by 
their  refinement,  as  contrasted  with  the 
coarseness  of  the  merely  animal  vices, 
may  perhaps  be  regarded  as  belonging 
to  the  class  of  phenomena  quaintly 
designated  by  some  writers  as  "  pointer 
facts,"  and  as  marking  the  process  of 
transition.  In  what  morality  consists, 
no  one  has  yet  succeeded  in  making 


clear.  Mr.  Sidgwick's  recent  criticism 
of  the  various  theories  leads  to  the  con- 
viction that  not  one  of  them  affords  a 
satisfBictory  basis  for  a  practical  system 
of  ethics.  If  our  lower  nature  can  be 
traced  to  an  animal  origin,  and  can  be 
shown  to  be  in  course  of  elimination, 
however  slow  and  interrupted,  this  at 
all  events  will  be  a  solid  fieu^t,  and  one 
which  must  be  the  starting-point  of  any 
future  system  of  ethics.  lA^i  would 
be  at  once  thrown  by  such  a  discovery 
on  some  parts  of  the  subject  which 
have  hitherto  been  involved  in  impene- 
trable darkness.  Of  the  vice  of  cruelty, 
for  example,  no  rational  account,  we 
believe,  has  yet  been  given;  it  is  con- 
nected with  no  human  appetite,  and 
seems  to  gratify  no  human  object  of 
desire ;  but  if  we  can  be  shown  to  have 
inherited  it  &om  animal  progenitors,  the 
mystery  of  its  existence  is  at  least  in 
part  explained.  In  the  event  of  this 
surmise  being  substantiated,  moral  phan- 
tasms, with  their  mediaeval  trappings, 
would  for  ever  disappear;  individuiBd 
responsibility  would  be  reduced  within 
reasonable  limits ;  the  difficulty  of  tilie 
question  respecting  free  will  would 
shrink  to  comparatively  narrow  propor- 
tions ;  but  it  does  not  seem  likdy  that 
the  love  of  virtue  and  the  hatred  of 
vice  t^ould  be  diminished ;  on  the  con- 
trary, it  seems  likely  that  they  would 
be  practically  intensified,  while  a  more 
practical  direction  would  certainly  be 
given  to  the  science  of  ethics  as  a  system 
of  moral  training  and  a  method  of 
curing  moral  disease. 

It  is  needless  to  say.  how  great  has 
been  the  influence  of  the  doctrine  of 
evolution,  or  rather  perhaps  of  the 
method  of  investigation  to  which  it  has 
given  birth,  upon  the  study  of  history, 
especially  the  history  of  institutions. 
Our  general  histories  will  apparently 
have  to  be  almost  rewritten  from  that 
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point  of  vievr.  It  is  only  to  be  noted, 
witli  regard  to  ^q  tteatment  of  historj, 
that  tlie  mere  introduction  of  a  physical 
nontenclatura,  however  elaborate  and 
apparently  scientific,  does  not  make 
anything  physical  which  hefore  was 
not  BO,  ot  exclude  from  haman  actions, 
of  which  history  is  the  aggregate,  any 
element  not  of  a  physical  kind.  Wo 
are  impTesaod,  peilups,  at  first  with  a 
sense  of  new  knowledge  when  we  are 
told  that  human  history  is  "  an  integra- 
tion of  matter  and  concomitant  dissipa- 
tion of  motion;  during  which  the 
matter  passes  from  an  indefinite  in- 
coherent homogeneity  to  a  definite 
coherent  heterogeneity,  and  during 
vhich  the  retained  motion  undergoes  a 
parallel  ttausforomtioa."  But  a  little 
lefiection  suggests  to  us  that  such  a 
philosophy  is  vitiated  by  the  assumption 
involved  in  the  word  "  matter,"  and 
that  the  philosophy  of  history  is  in  fact 
left  exactly  where  it  was  before.  The 
superior  complexify  of  high  civilization 
ia  &  familiar  aocud  fact  which  gains 
nothing  in  clearness  by  the  importation 
of  mochanioal  or  physiologic )il  terms. 

We  must  also  be  permitted  to  bear  in 
mind  that  evolution,  though  it  may  ex- 
plain everything  else,  cannot  exphiin 
lisdL  What  is  the  origin  of  the  move- 
ment, and  by  what  power  the  order  of 
development  is  prescribed,  are  questions 
yet  unsolved  by  physical  science.  That 
the  solution,  if  it  could  be  aupphed, 
would  involve  anything  arbitrary, 
miraculous,  or  at  variance  with  the 
observed  order  of  thing?,  need  not  be 
assumed ;  hut  it  might  open  a  new  view 
of  the  universe,  and  dissipate  for  ever 
the  merely  mechanical  accounts  of  it. 
Id  the  meantime  we  may  fairly  enter  a 
caveat  against  the  tacit  insinuation  of 
an  unproved  solution.  Science  can 
apparently  give  no  reason  for  asEumiug 
that  the  first  cause,  and  that  which 
gives  the  law  to  development,  la  u.  blind 
force  rather  than  an  archetypal  idea. 
Ihe  only  origination  within  our  espe- 
rienca  is  that  of  human  action,  where 
the  caose  is  an  idea.  Science  heneSf, 
ID  fa«t,  constantly  assumes  an  oa^ilogous 
cause  fat  the  movements  of  the  universe 
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in  her  use  of  the  ward  law,  which 
necessarily  conveys  the  notion,  not 
merely  of  observed  co-existence  and 
sequence,  but  of  the  intelligent  and 
consistent  action  of  a  higher  power, 
on  which  we  rely,  in  reasoning  &om 
the  past  to  the  future,  as  we  do  upon 
consistency  in  the  settled  conduct  of  a 


Unspeakably  momentoos,  however,  we 
once  more  admit,  the  discovery  is,  and 
great  is  the  debt  of  gratitude  due  to  its 
illustrious  authors.  Yet  it  seems  not 
unreasonable  to  aak  whether  in  some 
respects  we  are  not  too  much  imder  its 
immediate  influence,  and  whether  the 
revolution  of  thought,  though  destined 
ultimately  to  be  vast,  may  not  at 
present  have  somewhat  overpassed  its 
bounds.  Is  it  not  possible  that  the 
physical  origin  of  man  may  be  just  now 
occupying  too  large  a  apace 
minds  compared  with  his  ulterior  da- 
velopment  and  his  final  destiny  ]  With 
our  eyes  fixed  on  the  "  Descent,"  newly 
disclosed  to  us,  may  we  not  be  losing 
sight  of  the  Ascent  of  man  ] 

There  seema,  in  the  first  place,  to 
be  a  tendency  to  treat  the  origin  of 
a  being  as  finally  decisive  of  its  nature 
and  destiny.  From  the  langaage  some- 
times used,  we  should  almost  suppose 
that  rudiments  alone  wDre  real,  and 
that  all  the  rest  was  mere  iUusion. 
An  eminent  writer  on  the  antiquities 
of  jurisprudence  intimates  his  beUef 
that  the  idea  of  human  brotherhood 
ia  not  coeval  with  the  race,  and  that 
primitive  communities  were  governed 
by  sentiments  of  a  very  difierent  kind. 
His  words  are  at  once  pounced  upon  as 
a  warrant  for  dismissing  the  idea  of 
human  brotherhood  from  our  minds, 
and  substituting  for  it  some  other  social 
principles,  the  character  of  which  has 
not  yet  been  definitely  explained,  though 
it  is  beginning  in  some  quartets  prottr 
distinctly  to  appear.  Ijut  surely  this  is 
not  reasonable.  There  can  he  no  reason 
why  the  first  estate  of  man,  which  all 
allow  to  have  been  his  bwest  estate, 
should  claim  the  prerogative  of  fur- 
nishing his  only  real  and  indefeasible 
principles  of  action.     Granting  that  tlMJ 
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idea  of  buioan  brothethood  was  not 
aboriginal — graDting  that  it  came  into 
the  world  at  a  comparatively  late  period, 
still  it  has  come,  and  having  come,  it 
18  aa  teal  and  seems  as  much  entitled 
to  conaideration  as  intertribal  hostility 
and  domestic  despotism  were  in  their 
own  day.  That  its  nivent  has  not  been 
nnattended  by  illaaiuns  and  aberrationa 
is  a  fact  which  does  not  cancel  its  title 
to  real  existence  nnder  the  present  con- 
ditions, and  with  the  present  lights  oi 
society,  any  more  than  it  annuls  the 
great  effects  upon  the  actions  of  men. 
and  the  course  of  history  vrhtch  the 
idea  has  undeniably  produced.  Human 
brotherhood  was  not  a  part  of  a  pri- 
tofeval  revelation;  it  may  not  have  been, 
an  original  institution ;  but  it  seems  to 
be  a  real  part  of  a  development,  and  it 
may  be  a  part  of  a  plan.  That  th« 
social  principles  of  certain  anti-pbilan- 
thropic  works  are  identical  with  those 
which  governed  the  actions  of  mankind 
in  a  primroval  and  rudimentary  state, 
when  man  had  only  just  emerged  from, 
the  animal,  and  have  been  since  worked 
off  by  the  foremost  races  in  the  course 
of  development,  is  surely  rather  an  argu- 
ment against  the  paramount  and  inde- 
feasible authority  of  those  principles 
than  in  favour  of  it.  It  tends  rather  to 
show  that  their  real  character  is  that  of 
a  relapse,  or,  as  ibe  physiologists  call 
it,  a  reversion.  When  there  is  a  vast 
increase  of  wealth,  of  sensual  enjoyment, 
and  of  the  selfishness  which  is  apt  to 
attend  them,  it  is  not  marvellous  thab 
such  reversions  shall  occur. 

Another  eminent  writer  appears  to 
think  that  he  has  pat  an  end  to 
metaphysical  theology,  and  perhaps  to 
metaphysics  and  theology  aj together, 
by  showing  that  "being,"  and  th« 
cognate  words,  originally  denoted  merely 
physical  perceptions.  But  so,  probably, 
did  all  language.  So  did  "spirit,"  so 
did  "geist,"  so  did  "power,"  so  did 
even  "sweet  reasonableness,"  and  "the 
not  us  which  makes  for  righteous- 
neas."  Other  perceptiona  or  ideas 
have  gradually  come,  and  are  now 
denoted   by  the  words  which  at  first 

Hited    physical     perceptions     only. 


Why  have  not  these  last  comers  aa  goi 
a  claim  to  existence  as  the  hrat  1  Sup- 
pose the  intellectual  nature  of  man  has 
unfolded,  and  been  brought,  as  it  con- 
ceivably may,  into  relations  with  some- 
thing in  the  universe  beyond  the  mere 
indications  of  the  five  bodily  senses — 
why  are  we  bound  to  mistrust  the  re- 
sults of  this  unfolding )  We  might  go 
still  further  back,  and  still  lower,  than 
to  language  denoting  merely  physical 
perceptions.  We  might  go  back  to 
inarticulate  sounds  and  signs  ;  but  this 
does  not  invalidate  the  reality  of  the 
perceptions  subsequently  expressed  in 
articulate  laEguage.  It  seems  not  very 
easy  to  distmguish,  in  point  of  trust- 
worthiness of  source,  between  the  prin- 
ciples of  metaphysics  and  the  firat 
principles  of  mathematics,  or  to  say,  if 
we  accept  the  deductions  in  one  case, 
why  we  should  not  accept  them  in  the 
other.  It  ia  conceivable  at  least,  wa 
venture  to  repeat,  that  the  development 
of  man's  intellectual  nature  may  have 
enabled  him  to  perceive  other  things 
than  those  which  he  perceivea  by  means 
of  his  five  bodily  senses;  and  meta- 
physics once  non-existent,  may  thus 
have  come  into  legitimate  existence. 
Man,  if  the  doctrine  of  evolution  ia 
true,  was  once  a  creature  with  only 
bodily  senses ;  nay,  at  a  still  earlier 
stage,  he  was  matter  devoid  even  of 
bodily  Bonae.  Now  he  has  arrived, 
perhaps  through  the  exercise  of  his 
bodily  senses — at  something  beyond 
bodily  sense,  at  such  notions  as  beinp, 
essence,  existence :  he  reaaona  upon  these 
notions,  and  extends  the  scope  of  his 
once  merely  physical  vocabulary  so  as 
to  comprehend  them.  Why  should  he 
not !  If  we  are  to  be  anchored  hard 
and  fast  to  the  signification  of  primaeval 
language,  how  are  we  to  obtain  an 
intellectual  basis  for  "  the  not  ua  which 
makes  for  righteouaness  1 "  Do  not  the 
anti-metapbysicists  themselves  uncon- 
scioosly  metaphyaicize  ?  Does  not  their 
fundamental  asssmption — that  the  kno  w- 
ledge  received  through  our  bodily  aenaes 
alone  is  trustworthy — involve  an  appeal 
to  a  mental  necessity  as  much  as 
anything  in  metapbysica,  whether  thAjj 
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[  oeceautj  m    this  case  be  real 
or  not? 

Again,  the  great  author  of  the  £vo- 
lation  theory  himself,  ia  his  Descent  of 
Man,  hoB  given  ne  an  account  of  morality 
which  BuggestB  a  reraark  of  the  same 
kind.  He  seems  to  have  come  to  the 
condoBbn  that  what  is  called  our  moral 
sense  is  merely  an  indication  of  the 
superior  permanency  of  social  when 
compared  with  personal  impressioDS. 
Morality,  if  we  take  hia  explanation  as 
complete  and  final,  is  reduced  to  tribal 
ieIf-pK«ervatioD,  subtilized  inlo  eti- 
quette ;  an  etiquette  which,  perhaps, 
a  sceptical  voluptuary,  wishing  to  re- 
more  the  obstacles  to  a  life  of  enjoy- 
iiient,  might  think  himself  not  un- 
reasonable in  treating  aa  an  illusion. 
This,  so  far  as  appears,  is  the  cxplanaiion 
leered  of  moral  life,  with  allita beauty, its 
tenderness,  its  heroism,  Jta  self-sac rfece ; 
to  say  nothing  of  spiritttsl  life  with  its 
hopes  and  aspirations,  its  prayers  and 
fuies.  Sach  an  account  even  of  the 
origin  of  morality  seems  rather  diHouIt 
to  receive.  Surely  even  in  their  most 
mdimentary  condition,  virtue  and  vice 
moat  have  been  distinguished  by  some 
other  characteristic  than  the  relative 
permanency  of  two  different  sets  of 
impressions.  There  is  a  tendency,  we 
may  venture  to  observe,  on  the  part  of 
eminent  physicists,  when  they  have 
carefully  investigated  and  explained 
what  seems  to  them  the  most  imporlaut 
and  eubetantial  subjects  of  inquiry,  to 
proffer  leas  careful  explanations  of 
nutters  which  to  them  seem  secondary 
and  leas  anbetaDtial,  though  possibly  to 
an  intelligence  surveying  the  drama  of 
the  world  from  without  the  distinctly 
human  portion  of  it  might  appeal  the 
mora  important  of  the  two.  Eminent 
physicists  have  been  known,  we 
belieTe,  to  accoont  summarily  for 
i«l^on  as  a  surviving  reminiscence 
of  the  eerpent  which  attacked  the 
anc«slnl  ape  and  the  tree  which 
sheltered  hist  from  the  attack,  so  that 
Newton's  religious  belief  would  be  a 
concomitant  of  his  remaining  trace  of  a 
tail  It  was  asnmied  that  primaeval 
leljgion  was  univatMUy  the  worship  of 
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the    serpent   and   of  tlie  tree. 
assumption  was  fir  from  beiug  eonect ; 
but,  even  if  it  had  been  correct,  the 
theory  based  on  it  would  surely  have 
been  a  very  summary  account  of  tha  J 
phenomena  of  religious  life. 

However,  supposing  the  account  of^ 
the  origin  of  the  moral  sense  and  of  ' 
moral  life,  given  in  TAe  Descent  of 
Man,  to  be  true,  it  is  an  account  of  the 
origin  only.  Though  profoundly  signi- 
ficant, as  well  as  profoundly  int^^ting, 
it  is  not  more  significant,  compared  with 
the  subsequent  development,  than  ia 
the  origin  of  physical  Ufe  compared 
with  the  subsequent  history  of  living 
beings,  Suppose  a  mineralogist  or  a 
chemist  were  to  succeed  in  discovering 
the  exact  point  at  which  inorganic  matter 
gave  birth  to  the  organic  ;  his  discovery 
wonld  be  a  great  one,  and  would  convey 
to  us  a  most  distinct  assurance  of  the 
method  by  which  the  governing  power 
of  the  universe  works :  but  would  it 
quidify  the  mineralogist  or  the  chemist 
to  give  a  full  account  of  all  the  diversitieB 
of  animal  life,  and  of  the  history  of 
manl  Heroism,  self-sacrifice,  the  sense 
of  moral  beauty,  the  refined  affections  of 
civilized  men,  philanthropy,  the  desire 
of  realizing  a  high  moral  ideal,  whatever 
else  they  may  be,  are  not  tribal  self- 
preservation  subtilized  into  etiquette ; 
nor  are  they  adequately  explained  by 
reference  to  the  permanent  character 
of  one  set  of  impressions  and  the 
occanonal  character  of  another  set. 
Letireen  the  origin  of  moral  life  and 
its  present  manifestation  has  intenrened 
something  so  considerable  as  to  baffle 
any  anticipation  of  the  destiny  of 
humanity  which  could  have  beenformad 
from  a  mere  inspection  of  the  rudiments. 
We  may  call  this  intervening  force 
circumstance  if  we  please,  provided  we 
remember  that  calling  it  circiunstance 
doea  not  settle  its  nature,  or  exclude 
the  existence  of  a  power  acting  throogh 
circumstance  as  the  method  of  foMling 
a  design. 

Whatever  things  may  have  been  in 
their  origin,  they  are  what  they  ai^ 
both  in  themselves  and    in  rtgard  toj 
their  indications  respecting  other  beisgra 
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or  influences  the  existence  of  which 
may  be  implied  in  theirs.  The  connec- 
tion between  the  embiyo  and  the  adult 
man,  with  his  moral  sense  and  intelli- 
gence, and  all  that  these  imply,  is 
manifest,  as  well  as  the  gradual  evolution 
of  the  one  out  of  the  other,  and  a 
conclusive  argument  is  hence  derived 
against  certain  superstitions  or  fantastic 
beliefs  ;  but  the  embryo  is  not  a  man, 
neither  is  the  man  an  embryo.  A  phy- 
siologist sets  before  us  a  set  of  plates 
showing  the  similarity  between  the 
embryo  of  Newton  and  that  of  his  dog 
Diamond.  The  inference  which  he 
probably  expects  us  to  draw  is  that 
there  is  no  essential  difference  between 
the  philosopher  and  the  dog.  But 
surely  it  is  at  least  as  logical  to  infer, 
that  the  importance  of  the  embryo  and 
the  significance  of  embryological  simi- 
larities may  not  be^  so  great  as  the 
physiologist  is  disposed  to  believe. 

So  with  regard  to  human  institutions. 
The  writer  on  legal  antiquities  before 
referred  to  finds  two  sets  of  institutions 
which  are  now  directly  opposed  to  each 
other,  and  between  the  respective  ad- 
vocates of  which  a  controversy  has  been 
waged.  He  proposes  to  terminate  that 
controversy  by  showing  that  though  the 
two  rival  systems  in  tiieir  development 
are  so  different,  in  their  origin  they 
were  the  same.  This  seems  very  clearly 
to  bring  home  to  us  the  fact  that,  im- 
portant as  the  results  of  an  investigation 
of  origins  are,  there  is  still  a  limit  to 
Uieir  importance. 

Again,  while  we  allow  no  prejudice  to 
stand  in  the  way  of  our  acceptance  of 
Evolution,  we  may  fairly  call  upon 
Evolution  to  be  true  to  itself.  We  may 
call  upon  it  to  recognise  the  possibility 
of  development  in  the  future  as  well  as 
the  fact  of  development  in  the  past,  and 
not  to  shut  up  the  hopes  and  aspirations 
of  our  race  in  a  mundane  egg  because 
the  mundane  eg'^  happens  to  be  the 
special  province  of  the  physiologist, 
^e  series  of  developments  has  pro- 
ceeded from  the  inorganic  to  the  organic, 
from  the  organic  upwards  to  moral  and 
intellectual  life.  Why  should  it  be 
arreated  there  ?     Why  should  it  not  con- 


tinue its  upward  course  and  arrive  at  a 
development  which  might  be  designated 
as  spiritual  life  %  Surely  the  presump- 
tion is  in  favour  of  a  continued  operation 
of  the  law.  Nothing  can  be  more 
arbitrary  than  the  proceeding  of  Comte, 
who,  after  tracing  humanity,  as  hethinkp, 
through  the  Theological  and  Meta- 
physical stages  into  the  Positive,  there 
closes  the  series  and  assumes  that  the 
Positive  stage  is  absolutely  final.  How 
can  he  be  sure  that  it  will  not  be 
followed,  for  example,  by  one  in  which 
man  will  apprehend  and  commune  with 
the  Ruler  of  the  Universe,  not  through 
mythology  or  dogm%  but  through 
Science?  He  may  have  had  no  ex- 
perience of  such  a  phase  of  human 
existence,  nor  may  he  be  able  at  present 
distinctly  to  conceive  it.  But  had  he 
lived  in  the  Theological  or  the  Meta- 
physical era  he  would  have  been  equally 
without  experience  of  the  Positive, 
and  have  had  the  same  difficulty  in 
conceiving  its  existence.  His  finality 
is  an  assumption  apparently  without 
foundation. 

By  Spiritual  life  we  do  not  mean  the 
life  of  a  disembodied  spirit,  or  anything 
supernatural  and  antiscientific,  but  a 
life,  the  motives  of  which  are  beyond 
the  world  of  sense,  and  the  aim  of  which 
is  an  ideal,  individual  and  collective, 
which  may  be  approached  but  cannot 
be  attained  under  our  present  conditions, 
and  the  conception  of  which  involves 
the  hope  of  an  ulterior  and  better  state. 
The  Positivists  themselves  often  use  the 
word  **  spiritual,"  and  it  may  be  assumed 
that  they  mean  by  it  something  hi^er 
in  the  way  of  aspiration  than  what  is 
denoted  by  the  mere  term  moral,  though 
they  may  not  look  forward  to  any  other 
state  of  being  than  this. 

We  do  not  presume,  of  course,  in 
these  few  pages  to  broach  any  great 
question,  our  only  purpose  being  to 
point  out  a  possible  aberration  or 
exaggeration  of  the  prevailing  school 
of  thought.  But  it  must  surely  be 
apparent  to  the  moral  philosopher,  no 
less  than  to  the  student  of  hiatoiy,  that 
at  the  time  of  the  appearance  of 
Christianity,  a  crisis  took  place  in  the 
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development  of  humanity  which  may 
be  not  unfitly  deBcribed  as  the  com- 
mencement of  Spiritual  Life.  The 
chango  was  not  abrupt.  It  had  been 
pieceded  and  heralded  by  tbe  iccreas- 
ing  Bpiritoalily  of  the  Hebrew  religion, 
eapeoally  in  the  teachicga  of  the 
prophets,  by  the  ejiiritualization  of 
Greek  philosophy,  and  perhaps  by  the 
sublimation  of  Koman  duty  ;  but  it  waa 
critical  and  decided.  So  mnch  is  ad- 
mitted ev«Ti  by  those  who  deplore  the 
advent  of  Christianity  as  a  fatal 
histotical  catastrophe,  which  turned 
away  men's  minds  from  the  improve- 
ment of  tbeir  material  condition  to  the 
pueuit  of  a  chimerical  ideal,  i'aitb, 
Hope,  and  Charity,  by  which  the  Gos- 
pel designates  the  triple  manifestation 
of  spiritual  life,  are  new  names  for 
new  things ;  for  it  is  needless  to  aay 
that  in  classical  Greek  the  words  have 
nothing  like  their  Gospel  signification. 
It  voiild  be  difticult,  we  believe,  to  find 
Id  any  Ureek  or  Roman  writer  an 
expreenion  of  Lope  for  the  future  of 
humanity.  The  nearest  approach  to 
such  a  sentiment,  perhaps,  is  in  the 
political  Utopianism  of  Plato.  The 
social  ideal  is  placed  in  a  golden  age 
vhich  has  irretrievably  passed  away. 
Virgil's  Fourth  Eclogne,  even  if  it  were 
a  mor«  serious  production  than  it  is, 
seems  to  refer  to  nothing  more  than  the 
pacification  of  the  Koman  Empire  and 
the  restoration  of  its  material  prosperity 
by  AngostuB.  But  Christianity  in  the 
Apocalypse,  at  once  breaks  forth  into  a 
confident  prediction  of  the  ultimate 
tnnmph  of  good  over  evil,  and  of  the 
teaJization  of  the  ideal. 

The  moral  aspiration — the  striving 
after  an  ideal  of  character,  personal  and 
social,  the  former  in  and  through  the 
latter — seems  to  be  the  special  note  of 
the  life,  institutions,  literalui'e,  and  art 
of  Christendom.  Christian  Fiction,  for 
fxample,  is  pervaded  by  an  interest  in 
the  development  and  elevation  of 
character  for  which  we  look  in  vain  in 
the  Araliian  Ni-jhU,  where  there  is  no 
lievelopmcnt  of  character,  nothing  bat 
inddent  and  adventure.  Christian 
■calptnre,  inferior    perhaps    in    work- 
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manship  to  that  of  Phidias,  derives 
superior  interest  from  its  constant  su| 
gestion  of  a  spiritual  ideal. 
Christian  lives,  in  a  manner,  two  Wvea, 
an  outward  one  of  necessary  con- 
formity to  the  fashions  and  ordinances 
of  the  present  world ;  an  inner  one  of 
protest  against  the  present  world  and 
anticipation  of  an  ideal  state  of  things  ; 
and  this  duality  is  reproduced  in  the 
separate  existence  of  the  spiritual  society 
or  Church,  submitting  to  existing  social 
arrangements,  yet  struggling  to  trans- 
cend them,  and  to  transmute  society  by 
the  realization  of  the  Christian's  soci^ 
ideaL  With  this  is  necessarily  con- 
nectfid  a  readiness  to  sacri^ce  present  to 
future  good,  and  the  intareBts  of  the 
present  world  to  those  of  the  world  of 
hope.  Apart  from  this,  the  death  of 
Christ  (and  that  of  Socrates  also),in9tea(I 
of  being  an  instance  of  "  sweet  reason- 
ableness," would  be  out  of  the  pale  ol 
reason  altogether. 

It  is  perhaps  llie  absence 
that  prevents  our  feeling  satisfied  wil 
Utilitarianism.  The  Utilitarian  defi- 
nition  of  morality  has  been  so  much 
enlarged,  and  made  to  coincide  so  com- 
pletely with  ordinary  definitions  in  point 
of  mere  extent,  that  the  difference 
between  Utilitarianism  and  ordinary 
moral  Philosophy  seems  to  have  become 
almost  verbal.  Yet  we  feel  that  there 
is  something  wanting.  There  is  no  ideal 
of  character.  And  where  there  is  no  ideal 
of  character  there  can  hardly  be  such  a 
thing  as  a  sense  of  moral  beauty.  A 
Utilitarian,  perhaps,  would  say  that 
perfect  utility  is  beauty.  But  whatever 
may  be  the  case  with  material  beauty, 
moral  beauty  at  all  evente  seems  to 
contain  an  element  not  identical  with 
the  satisfaction  produced  by  the  appear- 
ance of  perfect  utility,  but  suggestive  of 
itn  unfulfilled  ideal. 

Suppose  spiritual  life  necessarily  im- 
plies the  expectation  of  a  future  state, 
has  physical  fcience  anything  to  say 
against  that  expectation  1  Physical 
Science  is  nothing  more  than  the  percep- 
tions of  our  five  bodily  senses  registered 
and  methodJEcd.  But  what  ate  then 
five    senses  1     According  to  physiafl 
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science  itself,  nerves  in  a  certain  stage 
of  evolution.  Why  then  should  it  be 
assuihed  that  their  account  of  the  uni- 
verse, or  of  our  relations  to  it,  is  exhaus- 
tive and  final?  Why  should  it  be- 
assumed  that  these  are  the  only  possible 
organs  of  perception,  and  that  no  other 
faculties  or  means  of  communication 
with  the  universe  can  ever  in  the  course 
of  evolution  be  developed  in  man? 
Around  us  are  animals  absolutely  un- 
conscious, so  far  as  we  can  discern,  of 
that  universe  which  Science  has  revealed 
to  us.  A  sea-anemone,  if  it  can  reflect, 
probably  feels  as  confident  that  it  per- 
ceives everything  capable  of  being 
perceived  as  the  man  of  science.  The 
reasonable  supposition  surely  is,  that 
though  science,  so  far  as  it  goes,  is  real 
and  the  guide  of  our  present  life,  its 
relation  to  the  sum  of  things  is  not 
much  more  considerable  than  that  of 
the  perceptions  of  the  lower  orders  of 
animals.  That  our  notions  of  the  uni- 
verse have  been  so  vastly  enlarged  by 
the  mere  invention  of  astronomical 
instruments  is  enough  in  itself  to 
suggest  the  possibility  of  further  and 
infinitely  greater  enlargement.  To  our 
bodily  senses,  no  doubt,  and  to  physical 
science,  which  is  limited  by  them, 
human  existence  seems  to  end  with 
death ;  but  if  there  is  anything  in  our 
nature  which  tells  us,  with  a  distinct- 
ness and  persistency  equal  to  those  of 
our  sensible  perceptions,  that  hope  and 
responsibility  extend  beyond  death,  why 
is  this  assurance  not  as  much  to  be 
trusted  as  that  of  the  bodily  sense 
itself]  There  is  apparently  no  ultimate 
criterion  of  truth,  whether  physical  or 
moral,  except  our  inability,  constituted 
as  we  are,  to  believe  otherwise ;  and 
this  criterion  seems  to  be  satisfied  by  a 
universal  and  ineradicable  moral  con- 
viction as  well  as  by  a  universal  and 
irresistible  impression  of  sense. 

We  are  enjoined,  sometimes  with  a 
vehemence  approaching  that  of  ecclesi- 
astical anathema,  to  refuse  to  consider 
anything  which  lies  beyond  the  range 
of  experience.  By  experience  is  meant 
the  perceptions  of  our  bodily  senses,  the 
absolute  completeness  and  finality   of 


which,  we  must  repeat,  is  an  assumption, 
the  warrant  for  which  must  at  all 
events  be  produced  from  other  authority 
than  that  of  the  senses  themselves.  On 
this  ground  we  are  called  upon  to  dis- 
card, as  worthy  of  nothing  but  derision, 
the  ideas  of  eternity  and  infinity.  But 
to  dislodge  these  ideas  from  our  minds 
is  impossible ;  just  as  impossible  as  it  is 
to  dislodge  any  idea  that  has  entered 
through  the  channels  of  the  senses ; 
and  this  being  so,  it  is  stlrely  conceiv- 
able that  they  may  not  be  mere  illusions, 
but  real  extensions  of  our  intelligence 
beyond  the  domain  of  mere  bodily  sense, 
indicating  an  upward  progress  of  our 
nature.  Of  course  if  these  ideas  cor- 
respond to  reality,  physical  science 
though  true  so  far  as  it  goes,  cannot  be 
the  whole  truth,  or  even  bear  any  very 
considerable  relation  to  the  whole  truth, 
since  it  necessarily  presents  being  as 
limited  by  space  and  time. 

Whither  obedience  to  the  dictates  of 
the  higher  part  of  our  nature  will 
ultimately  carry  us,  we  may  not  be  able 
apart  from  revelation  to  say  ;  but  there 
seems  no  substantial  reason  for  refusing 
to  believe  that  it  carries  us  towards  a 
better  state.  Mere  ignorance,  arising 
from  the  imperfection  of  our  perceptive 
powers,  of  the  mode  in  which  we  shall 
pass  into  that  better  state,  or  of  its 
precise  relation  to  our  present  exist- 
ence, cannot  cancel  an  assurance  other- 
wise valid,  of  our  general  destiny.  A 
transmutation  of  humanity,  such  as  we 
can  conceive  to  be  brought  about  by  the 
gradual  prevalence  of  higher  motives  of 
action,  and  the  gradual  elimination 
thereby  of  what  is  base  and  brutish,  is 
surely  no  more  incredible  than  the 
actual  development  of  humanity,  as  it 
is  now,  out  of  a  lower  animal  form  or 
out  of  inorganic  matter. 

What  the  bearing  of  the  automatic 
theory  of  human  nature  would  be  upon 
the  hopes  and  aspirations  of  man,  or 
on  moral  philosophy  generally,  it  might 
be  difficult,  no  doubt,  to  say.  But  has 
any  one  of  the  distinguished  advocates 
of  the  automatic  theory  ever  acted  on 
it,  or  allowed  his  thoughts  to  be  really 
ruled  by  it  for  a  moment  t    What  can 
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be  imagined  more  strange  than  an 
automaton  suddenly  becoming  conscious 
of  its  own  automatic  character,  reason- 
ing and  debating  about  it  automatically^ 
and  coming  automatically  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  automatic  theory  of 
itself  is  true  ?  Nor  is  there  any  occasion 
here  to  entangle  ourselves  in  the  con- 
troversy about  Necessarianism.  If  the 
race  can  act  progressively  on  higher 
and  more  unselfish  motives,  as  history 
proves  to  be  the  fact,  there  can  be  no- 
thing in  the  connection  between  our 
actions  and  their  antecedents  incon- 
sistent with  the  Ascent  of  man. 

Another  possible  source  of  serious 
aberration,  we  venture  to  think,  will 
be  found  in  the  misapplication  of  the 
doctrine  of  furvivaU,  Some  lingering 
remains  of  its  rudimentary  state  in 
the  shape  of  primaeval  superstitions  or 
fancies  continue  to  adhere  to  a  developed 
and  matured  belief;  and  hence  it  is 
inferred,  or  at  least  the  inference  is 
suggested,  that  the  belief  itself  is  no- 
thing but  a  '*  survival,"  and  destined  in 
the  final  triumph  of  reason  to  pass 
away.  The  belief  in  the  immortality 
of  the  soul,  for  example,  is  found  still 
connected  in  the  lower  and  less  advanced 
minds  with  primaeval  superstitions  and 
fancies  about  ghosts  and  other  physical 
manifestations  of  the  spirit  world  ;  as 
well  as  with  funeral  rites  and  modes  of 
burial  indicating  irrational  notions  as  to 
the  relations  of  the  body  to  the  spirit 
But  neither  these  nor  any  special  ideas 
as  to  the  nature  of  future  rewards  and 
punishments,  or  the  mode  of  transition 
from  the  present  to  the  future  state,  are 
really  essential  parts  of  the  belief.  They 
are  the  rudimentary  imaginations  and 
illusions  of  which  the  rational  belief  is 
gradually  working  itself  clear.  The 
basis  of  the  rational  belief  in  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul,  or,  to  speak  more 
correctly,  in  the  continuance  of  our 
spiritual  existence  after  death,  is  the 
conviction,  common,  so  far  as  we  know, 
to  all  the  higher  portions  of  humanity, 
and  apparently  ineradicable,  that  our 
moral  responsibility  extends  beyond  the 
grave ;  that  we  do  not  by  deaUi  termi- 


nate the  consequences  of  our  actions,  or 
our  relations  to  those  to  whom  we  have 
done  good  or  evil ;  and  that  to  die  the 
death  of  the  righteous  is  better  than  to 
have  lived  a  life  of  pleasure  even  with 
the  approbation  of  an  undisceming  world. 
So  far  from  growing  weaker,  this  convic- 
tion appears  to  grow  practically  stronger 
among  the  most  'highly  educated  and 
intelligent  of  mankind,  though  they  may 
have  cast  off  the  last  remnant  of  primi- 
tive or  mediaeval  superstition,  and  though 
they  may  have  ceased  to  profess  belief 
in  any  special  form  of  the  doctrine.  The 
Comtists  certainly  have  not  got  rid  of 
it,  since  they  have  devised  a  subjective 
immortality  with  a  retributive  distitiction 
between  the  virtuous  and  the  wicked; 
to  say  nothing  of  their  singular  pro- 
posal that  the  dead  should  be  formally 
judged  by  the  survivors,  and  buried, 
according  to  the  judgment  passed  upon 
them,  in  graves  of  honour  or  disgrace. 

With  regard  to  religion  generally 
there  is  the  same  tendency  to  exagge- 
rate the  significance  of  ''  survivals,"  and 
to  neglect,  on  the  other  hand,  the  phe» 
nomena  of  disengagement.  Because  the 
primitive  fables  and  illusions  which  long 
adhere  to  religion  are  undeniably  dying 
out,  it  is  asserted,  or  suggesteid,  that 
religion  itself  is  dying.  Heligion  is 
identified  with  mythology.  But  mytho- 
logy is  merely  the  primaeval  matrix  of 
religion.  Mythology  is  the  embodiment 
of  man's  childlike  notions  as  to  the 
universe  in  which  he  finds  himself^  and 
the  powers  which  for  good  or  evil  in- 
fluence his  lot ;  and  when  analysed,  it  is 
found  beneath  all  its  national  variations 
to  be  merely  based  upon  a  worship  of 
the  sun,  the  moon,  and  the  forces  of 
Nature.  Heligion  is  the  worship  and 
service  of  a  moral  God  and  a  God  who 
is  worshipped  and  served  by  virtue. 
We  can  distinctly  see,  in  Greek  litera- 
ture for  instance,  religion  disengaging 
itself  from  mythology.  In  Homer  the 
general  element  is  mythology,  capable 
of  being  rendered  more  or  less  directly 
into  simple  nature-worship,  childiBh, 
non-moral,  and  often  immoral  But 
when  Hector  says  that  he  holds  omens 
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of  no  account,  and  that  the  best  omen 
of  all  is  to  fight  for  one's  country,  he 
shows  an  incipient  reliance  on  a  Moral 
Power.  The  disengagement  of  religion 
fix)m  mythology  is  of  course  much 
farther  advanced  and  more  manifest 
when  we  come  to  Plato ;  while  the 
religious  faith,  instead  of  being  weaker, 
has  become  infinitely  stronger,  and  is 
capable  of  supporting  the  life  and  the 
martyrdom  of  Socrates.  When  Socrates 
and  Plato  reject  the  Homeric  mytho- 
logy, it  is  notjbecause  they  are  sceptics 
but  because  Homer  is  a  child. 

But  it  is  in  the  Old  Testament  that 
the  process  of  disengagement  and  the 
growth  of  a  moral  out  of  a  ceremonial 
religion  are  most  distinctly  seen  : — 

"  '  Wherewith  shall  I  come  before  Jahveh, 
And  bow  myself  down  before  God  on  high? 
Shall  I  come  before  him  with  burnt  offer- 
ings, 
With  the  sacrifice  of  calves  of  a  year  old  '\ 
—Will  Jahveh  be  pleased  with  thousands 

of  rams,  ■ 
With  ten  thousands  of  rivers  of  oil  1 
Shall  I  give  my  tirst-bom  for  my  transgres- 
sion, 
The  fruit  of  my  body  for  the  sin  of  my 

souL?' 
* — He  hath  showed  thee,  0  man,  what  is 

good. 
And  what  Jahveh  doth  require  of  thee ; 
What  but  to  do  justly,  to  love  mercy, 
And  to  walk  humbly  with  thy  GodV  ** 

Here  no  doubt  is  a  belief  in  the 
efficacy  of  sacrifice,  even  of  human 
sacrifice,  even  of  the  sacrifice  of  the 
first-born.  But  it  is  a  receding  and 
dying  belief;  while  the  belief  in  the 
power  of  justice,  mercy,  humility,  moral 
religion  in  short,  is  prevailing  over  it 
and  taking  its  place. 

So  it  is  again  in  the  JSTew  Testament 
with  regard  to  spiritual  life  and  the 
miraculous.  Spiritual  life  commenced 
in  a  world  full  of  belief  in  the  mi- 
raculous, and  it  did  not  at  once  break 
with  that  belie£  But  it  threw  the 
miraculous  into  the  background  and 
anticipated  its  decline,  presaging  that 
it  would  lose  its  importance  and  give 
place  finally  to  the  spiritual  "  Though 
I  speak  with  the  tongues  of  men 
and  of  angels,  and  have  not  charity, 


I  am  become  as  bounding  brass  or  a 
tinkling  cymbal.  And  though  I  have 
the  gift  of  prophecy,  and  understand 
all  mysteries,  and  all  knowledge ;  and 
though  I  have  all  faith,  so  that  I  could 
remove  mountains,  and  have  not  charity, 

I    am    nothing Charity    never 

faileth;  but  whether  there  be  prophecies, 
they  shall  fail;  whether  there  be  tongues, 
they  shall  cease;  whether  there  be 
knowledge,  it  shtdl  vanish  away.  For 
we  know  in  part,  and  we  prophesy  in 
part.  But  when  that  which  is  perfect 
is  come,  then  that  which  is  in  part  shall 
be  done  away.*'  Clearly  the  writer  of 
this  believes  in  prophecies,  in  tongaea, 
in  mysteries.  But  clearly,  also,  he 
regards  them  as  both  secondary  and 
transient,  while  he  regards  charity  as 
primary  and  eternal. 

It  may  be  added  that  the  advent  of 
spiritual  life  did  at  once  produce  a 
change  in  the  character  of  the  miraculous 
itself,  divested  it  of  its  fantastic  extrava- 
gance, and  infused  into  it  a  moral  element. 
The  Gospel  miracles,  almost  without  ex- 
ception, have  a  moral  significance,  and 
can  without  incongruity  be  made  the 
text  of  moral  discourses  to  this  day. 
An  attempt  to  make  Hindoo  or  Greek 
miracles  the  texts  of  moral  discourses 
would  produce  strange  results. 

Compared  with  the  tract  of  geological, 
and  still  more  with  that  of  astronomical 
time,  spiritual  life  has  not  been  long  in 
our  world ;  and  wo  need  not  wonder  if 
the  process  of  disengagement  firom  the 
environments  of  the  previous  state  of 
humanity  is  as  yet  isx  irom  complete. 
Political  religions'  and  persecution,  for 
instance,  did  not  come  into  the  world 
with  Christ,  they  are  survivals  of  an 
earlier  stage  of  human  progress.  The 
Papacy,  the  great  political  Church  of 
medisBval  Europe,  is  the  historical  con- 
tinuation of  the  state  religion  of 
Eome  and  the  Ponti^cate  of  the 
Eoman  emperors.  The  Greek  Church 
is  the  historical  continuation  of  the 
Eastern  ofi'&et  of  the  same  system. 
The  national  State  Churches  are  the 
historical  continuations  of  the  tribal 
religions  and  priesthoods  of  the  North- 


flcn  tribm,  We  talk  of  t!ie  conver- 
sion of  the  BarbariauB,  but  in  point 
nf  fast  it  waa  the  cliief  of  the  tribe 
thfit  was  coaverled,  or  rather  that 
ohenged  his  loKgions  allegiance,  some- 
dmee  by  treaty  (as  in  tbe  ettfie  of 
Onthrum),  and  carried  his  tribe  with 
him  into  the  aUegiance  of  the  new 
God.  Hence  the  new  religion,  lilce 
the  old,  was  phiced  npon  the  footing 
of  a  tribal,  and  afterwards  of  a  stat«, 
religion ;  heresy  was  treason ;  and  the 
state  still  lent  the  aid  of  the  Beciilar 
arm  to  the  national  prisBthood  for  the 
repression  of  rebellion  against  the  ea- 
tahlifhed  faith.  But  since  the  Hefbr- 
mation,  Uio  process  of  dia engagement- 
has  been  rapidly  going  on  ;  and  in  the 
North  American  communities,  which  are 
the  latest  developments  of  humanity, 
the  connection  between  Church  and 
State  has  ceased  to  esist,  mthout  any 
diminution  of  the  strength  of  the  reli- 
gious sentiment. 

Whether  there  is  anything  deserving 
of  attention  in  these  brief  remarka  or 
not,  one  thing  may  safely  he  affirmed:  it 
ia^tima  that  the  question  as  to  the  exist- 
ence of  a  rational  basis  for  religioD  and 
the  reality  of  apiritnai  life  should  be 
studied,  not  merely  with  a  view  of 
overthrowing  the  supers titiona  of  the 
post,  but  of  providing,  if  possible,  a 
foith  for  the  present  and  the  future. 
The  buttle  of  criticism  and  science 
against  superstition  has  been  won,  as 
every  open-minded  observer  of  the  con- 
test must  l>e  aware,  though  the  remnants 
of  the  broken  host  stiii  linger  on  the 
field.  It  ia  now  time  to  consider  whether 
religion  must  perish  with  superstition,  or 
whether  the  death  of  superstition  may 
not  he  the  now  birth  of  religion. 
Keligion  survived  the  fallofPoljtheism; 
it  is  surely  conceivable  that  it  may  sur- 
vive the  fail  of  jVnthropomorphiam,  and 
that  the  desperate  struggle  which  is  being 
waged  about  the  formal  belief  in  "Purson- 
ality,"  may  be  merely  tbe  sloughing  off 
of  something  that,  when  it  is  gone, 
will  he  seen  to  have  not  been  vital  to 
religion. 

There  aro  some  who  would  doter  us 
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from  iii<iuiring  into  anything  beyond 
the  range  of  sensible  experience,  nnd 
especially  from  any  inquiry  into  the 
future  existence  of  the  soul,  which  they 
denounce  as  utterly  unpractical,  and 
compare  with  obsolete  and  fruitless  in- 
quiries into  the  state  of  the  soul  befora 
birth.  We  have  already  challenged  the 
esclnsive  claim  of  the  five  bodily  senses 
tobethefinal  sources  of  knowledge ;  and 
we  may  surely  add  that  it  is  at  least  as 
practical  to  inquire  into  the  destiny 
as  it  is  to  inquire  into  the  origin  of 
man. 

If  the  belief  in  God  and  in  a  Future 
state  is  true,  it  will  prevaiL  The  cloud 
will  pass  awayand  the  sun  will  shine  out 
again.  But  in  the  meantime  society 
may  have  "  a  had  quarter  of  an  hour." 
Without  exonerating  the  influence 
the  belief  in  Future  Iteward 
ment,  or  of  any  form  of  it,  on  the  actioari^ 
of  ordinary  men,  we  may  safely  say  that 
the  sense  of  responsibility  to  a  higher 
Power,  and  of  the  constant  presence  of 
an  all-seeing  Judge,  has  exercised  on 
influence,  the  removal  of  which  would 
be  greatly  felt  Materialism  has  in  fact 
already  begun  to  show  its  effects  on 
human  conduct  and  on  society.  They 
may  perhaps  he  more  visible  in  commu- 
nities where  social  conduct  deptnda 
greatly  on  individual  conviction  and 
motive,  than  in  communities  which  are 
more  ruled  by  tradition  and  bonnd 
together  by  strong  class  organizations ; 
though  the  decay  of  morality  will  per- 
haps be  ultimately  more  complete  and 
disastrous  in  the  latter  than  in  the 
former.  God  and  future  retribution 
being  out  of  the  question,  it  is  difficult 
to  see  what  can  restrain  the  selSshnese 
of  an  ordinary  man,  and  induce  him,  in 
the  absence  of  actual  coercion,  to  sacri- 
fice his  personal  desires  to  the  public 
good.  The  service  of  Humanity  is  the 
sentiment  of  a  refined  mind  conversant 
with  history ;  within  no  calculable  lime 
is  it  likely  to  overrule  the  passions  and 
direct  the  conduct  of  the  moss.  And 
after  all,  without  God  or  spirit,  what  is 
"  Humanity  "  1  One  school  of  science 
reckons  a  hundred  and   fiily    diO'e 
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species  of  man.  What  is  the  bond  of 
xmity  between  all  these  species,  and 
wherein  consists  the  obligation  to 
mutual  love  and  help  ?  A  zealous 
servant  of  science  told  Agassiz  that  the 
age  of  real  civilization  would  have  begun 
when  you  could  go  out  and  shoot  a  n)an 
for  scientific  purposes ;  and  in  the  con- 
troversy respecting  the  Jamaica  massacre 


we  had  proof  enough  that  the  ascendency 
of  science  and  a  strong  sense  of  human 
brotherhood  fnight  be  very  different 
things.  Apparent  dirce  facies.  We 
begin  to  perceive,  looming  through  the 
mist,  the  lineaments  of  an  epoch  of 
selfishness  compressed  by  a  government 
of  force. 

GoLDWix  Smith. 


TWO  SONNETS  BY  TWO  SISTERS. 

I.— LET  THE  PAST  BE  PAST. 

"  Bury,  oh  Dead,  thy  Dead  ! "   Hearken  the  call, 
Christ  bids  us  leave  our  dead  and  follow  Him; 
What  tho'  the  steps  be  feeble,  and  eyes  dim 
With  tears  that  rise  and  burn,  but  may  not  fall] 
Leave  the  unburied  Dead  in  Death's  great  hall: 
For  Christ  is  waiting  and  the  Dead  are  dead; 
We  may  not  pause  to  smooth  their  burial  bed, 
We  may  not  stay  to  spread  their  funeral  palL 
Farewell,  oh  lovely  Dead,  oh  tender  Past ! 
Who  liest  with  stone-cold  brow  and  lips  that  miss 
The  passionate  farewell  and  last  long  kiss. 
Oh  Dead !  shall  this  cold  parting  be  the  last  ? 
In  the  dim  Future's  promise  may  there  be 
No  Past,  no  Present — knit  in  one  for  theel 
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11.— WILL  THE  PAST  BE  PAST? 


"  Bury,  oh  Dead,  thy  Dead ! "     Can  Death's  behest 

Close  the  pale  eyelids?    Can  dead  fingers  fold 

Dead  hands  in  peace,  or  in  the  graveyard  cold 
Commit  the  soulless  body  to  its  rest? 
Suns  rise  and  set;  each  evening  in  the  west 

Dim  clouds  attend  the  funeral  of  the  day; 

Night  falls;  men  sleep;  and  still,  oh  Dead!  ye  stay 
No  peace  for  me  on  Earth's  unearthly  breast 
Haunted  by  you.     I  would,  I  would,  oh  Dead, 

I  would  ye  had  no  immortality ! 

I  would  ye  too  could  sleep  and  let  me  be ! 
Best,  rest !  hath  not  your  requiem  been  said  1 

Ah  no !     With  faces  turned  to  me  they  lie ; 

They  rise,  they  answer — **No,  we  cannot  die!" 


UNIVERSITIES  AND  UNIVERSITIES. 


When  IheBiQa  for  the  reform  of  the Uni- 
Tersites  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  were 
discueBedlastSeaBioninParliameat,  there 
ms  cooaideiable  difBculty  in  obtaining 
public  attention  to  the  national  character 
of  these  great  academic  corporations. 
Each  BUI  dealt  with  its  onn  university, 
I  as  if  it  were  a  local  institntion.     Cam- 

bridge gradnatea  were  nominated  on  the 
Cambridge  CommiBsion,  and,  with  one 
exception,  Oxford  graduates  on  the 
Oxford  Commission.  The  single  excep- 
tion was  nominal  rather  than  real,  for, 
thongh  the  Oxford  Commiagion  received 
a  Cambridge  graduate  in  Sir  Henry 
Maine,  yet  he  ia  an  Oxford  professor. 
This  exdusire  conatraction  of  the 
English    University  Commissions   was 

I  remarkable,  becaose,  at  the  same  mo- 
ment, a  Scotch  University  Commission 
mta  alflo  issued  bj  the  Government. 
The  Scotch  commission  embraced  the 
whole  four  universities  of  Scotland,  and 
iras  not  confined  to  Scotch  gradnates, 
but  iocladed  eminent  names,  such  as 
those  of  Froade  and  Huxley,  altogether 
ontside  the  Scotch  university  system. 
Why  did  the  same  Covemmenl  make  a 
national  commission  for  the  Scotch  uni- 
Tersities,  and  purely  local  commissions 
for  Oxford  and  Cambridge  1  If  the 
Snglish  universities  are  not  national 
institntions,  but  private  corporations, 
the  legialatnre  assumes  pretensions  in 
lltelr  reform  for  which  it  has  no  justifi- 
cBtiou.  But  all  recent  legislation  con- 
nected with  these  universities  aeaumes 
their  national  character.  Hence  efforts 
to  reform  them  upon  exclusive  con- 
aiderations  of  their  local  peculiarities 
must  prove  abortive.  There  would  be 
sufficient  justification  for  a  large 
representation  of  local  habits  and 
methods  of  academic  training  on  any 
executive  commission,  but  there  is  none 
for  the  exdusion  of  men  of  distinction 
in  learning  and  science    outside  tlieir 

Liystem,  because  the  very  motive  of 
reform  is  to  give  breadth  to  the  work 


of  the  universities,  and  to  bring  them 
into  closer  contact  with  the  intellectual 
needs  of  the  people.  The  very  essence 
of  reform  in  our  English  universities  ia 
not  to  do  the  best  for  Oxford  or  Cam- 
bridge, but  how  they,  as  great  academic 
corporations,  can  be  made  to  exert  the 
largest  induence  on  the  culture  of  the 
nation,  and  to  become,  what  they  are 
far  from  being  at  present,  great  re- 
positories of  human  knowledge,  both 
for  its  diffusion  and  advancement. 

It  seems  useful  that  we  should  bear 
in  mind,  before  we  are  again  asked  to 
dUcuss  university  reform,  that  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  are  not  the  only  types 
of  universities  in  the  world,  but  that 
there  are  universities  and  universities. 
With  this  view  it  may  be  useful  to 
examine  into  the  motives  which  led  to 
the  remarkable  development  of  uni- 
versities in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth 
centuries.  Their  foundations  were  built 
before  that  period,  bnt  the  true  academic 
development,  with  its  state  connections, 
only  occurred  then.  The  process  of 
natural  development  may,  however,  be 
traced  back  to  the  Carlovingian  schools. 
Wernbert,  a  monk  of  St.  LJall,  who 
died  in  884,  still  preserved  the  contem- 
poraneous traditions  of  Charlemagne's 
encouragement  of  learning,  and  has 
left  us,  through  one  of  his  disciples,  a 
graphic  account  of  the  foundation  of 
these  early  schools.  They  are  remark- 
able, because  not  only  the  foundation  of 
the  present  system  of  examinations,  but 
even  the  elements  of  state  graduation, 
are  to  be  found  in  the  Palatine  schools. 
The  old  monkish  chronicler  tells  us  that 
two  needy  but  learned  Scots,  called 
Melrose  and  Hepburn,  visited  .\ix,  and 
shouted  day  after  day,  from  an  empty 
booth  in  the  fair,  that  they  had  learning 
to  eelL  At  last  Charlemagne  sent  for 
them  and  bought  their  learning,  on  the 
condition  that  he  gave  them  food  to 
eat,  clothes  to  wear,  pupils  to  teach,  and 
room  for  a  school.     The  emperor  W^H 
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about  to  leave  for  Italy,  and  took  with 
liini  one  of  his  Scots,  who  founded  the 
great  school  at  Pavia.  The  other  Scot 
was  left  at  Aix,  and  got  up  a  con- 
siderable school  both  of  nobles  and 
burghers.  On  the  great  emperor's 
return  to  Aix,  his  first  act  was  to  in- 
spect and  examine  this  schooL  The 
good  scholars  were  placed  on  his  right 
hand,  and  the  bad  on  his  left.  To  his 
great  surprise  he  found  that  the  sheep 
were  burghers,  and  that  the  goats  were 
nobles.  So,  turning  with  a  mild  coun- 
tenance to  the  burghers,  he  assured 
tiiem  of  protection,  and  promised  them 
advancement  in  rich  monasteries  and 
ecclesiastical  benefices ;  and  then  scowl- 
ing at  the  nobles,  "he  thundered 
rather  than  spoke,  and  swore  by  the 
King  of  heaven"  that  he  would  do 
notlung  for  such  idle  loons.  In  this 
remarkable  imperial  examination  is  the 
original  element  of  state  graduation. 
It  required  only  that  the  successful 
candidates  should  have  received  the 
round  cap  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
and  the  mantle  or  toga  of  a  later 
date,  in  order  to  have  received  a  full 
academic  impress  from  the  head  of  the 
state. 

The  Carlovingian  schools  have  been 
described  with  sufficient  minuteness  by 
Alcuin  himsel£  The  piety  and  eccle- 
siastical bent  of  Alcuin  induced  him  to 
make  these  schools  feeders  of  the  Church, 
and  to  that  extent  they  were  technical 
and  professional.  But  they  still  taught 
the  seven  liberal  arts,  though  in  a  less 
perfect  way  than  Alcuiij's  school  at 
York.  There  are  even  indications  that 
the  school  in  Charlemagne's  palace 
taught  medicine  also,  for  we  find  that 
there  was  a  special  edifice  called  Hippo- 
eratica  tecta.  From  the  Carlovingian 
schools  in  the  Palatine,  Italy,  and 
France  arose  other  more  distinctive 
professional  schools.  Salerno  was  an 
instance  of  this  kind.  We  do  not  know 
the  date  of  its  foundation,  but  it  was  a 
great  medical  school  in  the  middle  of 
file  eleventh  century,  when  Monk 
Eudolf  visited  it.  He  then  speaks  of 
it  as  an  ancient  school,  "  in  urbe  Scder- 
nitana  ubi  maximoe  medicorum  scholce 
ah  antiqtio  tempore  IwberentJ*    It  was  a 


flourishing  technical  school,  but  not 
very  learned,  as  the  old  monk  tells  us 
that  he  found  there  no  one  so  learned 
as  himself  except  a  female  doctor. 
These  schools  had  not  yet  crystallized 
into  universities.  But  in  114:0^  a  century 
after  Eudolf  s  visit,  Eoger,  first  king  of 
Sicily,  gave  state  sanction  to  the  Con- 
suetudinary Statutes  of  Salerno,  and 
thus  converted  a  professional  school 
into  a  university.  His  grandson,  the 
Emperor  Frederick  II.,  assumed  the 
right,  in  1231,^  to  give  a  state  licence, 
as  a  supplementary  authority,  to  the 
Salemian  and  Neapolitan  medical  de- 
grees. About  this  time  universities 
were  getting  into  academic  shape,  for 
in  the  same  year  a  bull  of  Gre^^ory  IX. 
first  acknowledged  in  express  terms 
the  degrees  of  the  University  of  Paris, 
though  they  were  implied,  but  not 
expressed,  in  the  statute  of  the  Legate, 
Kobert  de  Courgon,  in  1216. 

All  the  early  Italian  universities 
arose  firom  the  needs  of  the  professions. 
As  Salerno  sprang  from  medicine,  so 
did  Bologna  from  law.  Already  in 
1262  the  latter  university  had  20,000 
students,  chiefly  studying  canon  and 
civil  law.  Both  Dante  and  Eoger 
Bacon  complain  that  the  universities, 
for  forty  years,  had  flooded  the  world 
with  lawyers,  and  were  strangling  the 
literature  and  philosophy  of  the  schools 
by  legal  technicalities.  The  university 
of  Paris  counteracted  this  evil,  because 
it  reposed  on  a  school  of  grammar  and 
philosophy,  rendered  famous  before  it 
got  a  true  university  constitution. 
Even  in  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth 
century  it  had  teachers  like  Koscelin 
of  Compi^gne,  William  of  Champeaux, 
Anselm  of  Laon,  and  Abelard.  On  this 
basis  the  professional  faculties  were 
reared,  and  the  school  became  a  univer- 
sity. Theology  and  medicine  were  the 
chief  faculties,  for  law  was  kept  at  arm's 
length  till  the  seventeenth  century. 
Bo&  its  early  faculties,  but  especially 
medicine,  clung  to  the  arts  faculty  as  a 
preparation  for  professional  study.  The 
medical  faculty  even  persuaded  Cardinal 
d'Estouteville  to  enact  that  two  years' 

^  This  law  was  repealed  by  Queen  Joanna 
m  1365. 
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regency  in  arts  slionld  count  as  one  year's 
istudy  in  medicine.  When,  at  a  later 
period,  Lonis  XII.  attacked  the  rights 
of  the  nniversity,  the  faculties  of  arts 
and  medicine  allied  themselves  closely 
to  defend  the  academic  privileges.  It 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  even  the 
faculty  of  arts  in  the  old  universities 
was,  in  a  large  sense,  a  technical  school 
for  teachers  ;  for  graduates  in  arts  not 
only  had  the  right  {factdtas  docendt), 
but  were  under  an  obligation  to  teach. 

This  short  survey  of  the  early  history 
of  continental  universities  has  been 
given  in  order  to  show  that  the  chief 
inpulse  to  their  formation  came  from 
the  professions,  which  desired  to  build 
technical  knowledge  on  the  basis  of 
liberal  culture.  ThQj  arose  from  the 
extraordinary  outburst  of  intellectual 
ardour,  which  seized  the  professional 
classes  between  the  middle  of  the 
twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries.  They 
desired  not  to  dissociate,  but  to  unite, 
culture  with  technics.  There  was  then 
ample  time  for  both,  because  an  arts 
graduate  could  pass  at  twenty-one  years 
of  age,  and  at  one  period*  much  earlier, 
while  a  doctor  in  law  or  medicine  did 
well  if  he  graduated  at  thirty-five. 

From  the  explanations  which  have 
now  been  given  it  is  not  surprising  to 
£nd  that  there  were  partial  universities 
for  one  or  two  professions,  as  in  the  case 
of  Montpellier  for  medicine,  or  Pope 
Innocent  IV. 's  migratory  university  for 
canon  law  and  tiieology.  Other  in- 
stances of  partial  universities  were  estab- 
lished at  Altdorf,  Eostock,  Bamberg, 
and  Gratz.  But  no  university  was  con- 
sidered complete,  unless  the  three  pro- 
fessional faculties  were  in  full  develop- 
ment. Even  Paris  was  not  complete 
till  the  seventeenth  century,  and  now, 
though  it  still  exists  in  name,  it  is  a 
mere  central  bureau  for  educational  ad- 
ministrative centralization,  being,  like 
the  University  of  London,  a  mere  ex- 
amining boar^  and  not  a  university  in 
the  full  sense,  rather  resembling  the 
Chinese  examining  boards,  than  the 
ancient  European  universities. 

The  early  history  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  is  obscure,  but  there  is  little 
reason  to  believe  that  they  had  the  same 


indebtedness  for  their  origin  to  profes- 
sions; at  all  events  the  latter  never 
overshadowed  their  literary  and  philo- 
sophical training.  No  doubt  the  pro- 
fessions did  engraft  themselves  on  the 
early  schools,  as  is  found  by  the  fact 
that  Yacarius  taught  canon  and  civil 
law  in  Oxford.  Cambridge  had  also  a 
preponderance  of  clergy,  or  we  would 
not  find  Henry  III.  enjoining  the  sheriff 
"  to  repress  the  insubordination  of  the 
clerks  and  scholars." 

But  the  characteristics  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  have  always  been  that  they 
have  never  degenerated  into  mere  tech- 
nical schools,  but  have  held   general 
culture  as  their  main  end.     In  doing  so 
the  universities  were  not,  as  now,  left 
high  and  dry  by  the  floating  away  of 
the  colleges.     The  colleges,  in  former 
times,  were  not  halls  or  boarding  insti- 
tutions for  undergraduates,  but  retreats 
for  fellows  to  pursue  their  studies  in 
the  higher  faculties  related  to  the  pro- 
fessions.    Theology,    according    to  the 
code    of   Archbishop    Laud,    required 
eleven  years*  study  after  the  degree  of 
M.A.,  while  law  and  medicine  could 
be  got  through  in  seven  years.     These 
long    periods    necessitated   fellowships 
and  colleges  for  study,  and  the  early 
statutes  of  the  universities  show  how 
carefully  our  forefathers  provided  for 
the  needs  of  students  in   the  higher 
faculties.     There  was  no  absolute  con- 
dition that    a    degree  in  arts  should 
precede  a  doctorate  in  theology,  law, 
or  medicine,  but  the  habits  and  genius 
of    the    universities   induced   men   to 
take  liberal  culture  before  professional 
training. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  even  the 
early  statutes  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
contemplated  that  they  should  infuse 
higher  learning  into  the  professional  occu- 
pations of  the  people.  This  conception 
of  the  duty  of  universities  has  received 
higher  emphasis  in  those  established  in 
Germany  and  Scotland.  In  Germany 
the  sciences  of  the  professions  are  always 
taught  at  the  universities,  but  licences 
to  practise  them  are  given  by  the  state 
through  extra-academical  examinations. 
In  Scotland,  professional  training  and 
licence  to  practise  have  always  been 
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considered  as  essential  duties  of  the 
nniversities.  In  fact  the  Scotch  Uni- 
versities derive  their  whole  strength 
from  their  contact  with  the  people.  As 
Antseua  derived  his  powers  from  con- 
tact with  the  earth,  so  do  the  Scotch 
universities  from  their  contact  with  the 
occupations  of  the  people.  Sever  their 
connection  from  them,  and  enforce  upon 
them  the  English  university  ideal,  that 
education  should  be  given  for  itself 
alone,  and  without  connection  with 
life  work,  and  the  Scotch  universities 
would  perish  with  inanition  in  twelve 
months.  Their  reason  for  existence  is 
that  they  are  in  the  midst  of  a  poor 
population  which  must  work  for  bread, 
and  that  it  is  possible,  according  to  long 
experience,  to  infuse  liberal  and  scientitic 
culture  into  the  occupations  of  a  people. 
This  union  of  culture  with  technical 
training  is  the  earliest  conception  of  the 
university  constitution. 

It  is  nevertheless  true  that  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  care  little  to  exercise 
a  large  influence  over  the  professions. 
Let  us  take  the  profession  of  medicine 
as  an  instance  in  point.  The  study 
of  medicine,  more  than  that  of  any 
other  profession,  is  based  upon  a  large 
extent  of  scientific  knowledge,  and  any 
university  might  consider  it  a  high 
duty  to  have  its  scientific  methods  of 
instruction  adapted  to  a  noble  calling. 
But  Oxford  and  Cambridge  have  very 
small  influence,  either  on  the  prepara- 
tory scientific,  or  more  technical  train- 
ing of  medical  men.  There  are  14,101 
medical  practitioners  in  England  and 
"Wales,  and  of  these  Oxford,  Cambridge, 
and  Durham  have  graduated  only  230^ 
or  1*6  per  cent.  The  Scotch  univer- 
sities have  sent  2,829  of  their  medical 
graduates  to  England,  and  therefore  in- 
fluence the  English  medical  profession 
to  the  extent  of  20  per  cent ;  while  in 
Scotland  itself  66  per  cent  of  the 
medical  practitioners  are  graduates  in 
medicine.  These  figures  are  taken  from 
an  excellent  lecture  on  Medical  Educa- 
tion by  Dr.  Morgan,  an  Oxford  M.D. 
Even  the  ideal  of  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge, that  they  should  lay  the  basis 
of  necessary  culture,  but  should  not 
teach  professions,  bears  small  fruit  in 


the  important  profession  of  medicine* 
The  two  universities  annually  produce 
from  600  to  800  B.A.8,  and,  out  of 
these,  we  should  find  many  prepared  to 
enter  on  medical  studies.  But  only 
five  or  six  annually  become  medical 
men.  Hence  it  is  obvious  that  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  have  remarkably  small 
influence  on  a  profession  requiring  more 
than  any  other  a  large  and  accurate 
scientific  knowledge.  Even  if  we  in- 
clude the  London  University,  the  whole 
English  universities  combined  only 
give  4  or  5  per  cent  of  graduates  to 
the  most  scientific  profession  in  the 
country.  As  regards  theology  and  law, 
the  indirect  influence  of  the  English 
universities  is  no  doubt  considerable ; 
but  there  is  no  exercise  of  the  higher 
faculties  of  Theology  and  Law,  in  the 
sense  of  methodized  training  and  in- 
struction, such  as  is  given  in  the 
German  and  Scotch  universities. 

In  the  present  relations  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  to  public  education, 
their  small  direct  influence  on  the  pro- 
fessions and  ^occupations  of  the  people 
will  be  deemed  a  glory,  and  not  a  shame. 
They  stand  on  the  higher  platform  of 
giving  knowledge  for  its  own  sake,  and 
not  for  its  applications.  I  do  not  combat 
the  elevation  of  the  ideal,  but  it  places 
the  two  universities  above  the  heads  of 
the  great  bulk  of  the  people,  and 
practically  restricts  their  advantages  to 
a  class  of  wealthy  men  who  have  no 
need  to  study  for  professions.  Middle- 
class  men  and  poor  men  are  found  in 
the  universities,  but  they  are  attracted 
there  by  gold,  and  not  by  knowledge. 

Contrast  with  these  limited  views  of 
university  life  the  larger  conceptions 
of  German  universities.  In  Germany 
the  bureaucracy  as  well  as  all  the  pro- 
fessions must  pass  through  a  course 
of  university  training.  Even  Eoman 
Catholic  priests  must  take  their  general 
education  within  a  university.  The 
essential  ideal  of  German  universities 
is  that  they  are  not  only  teaching  in- 
stitutions, but  also  repositories  of  human 
knowledge,  from  which  the  life  of  the 
nation  should  be  fed  and  sustained. 
The  German  universities  always  aim  at 
the  fulfilment  of  three   conditions  of 
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existence.     They  contend  that  a  uni- 
versity should  give  the  fullest  repre- 
sentation of   existing    learning    in  its 
academic  staff;   that  it  should  widely 
diffuse    that     learning     through     its 
teachers  ;  and  that  it  should  widen  the 
boundaries  of  learning  by  the  researches 
of  its  professors,  fellows,  and  graduates. 
This  high  and  full  conception  of  uni- 
versity life  is  not  much  more  than  half 
a  century  old  in  Grermany,  but  it  has 
already  produced  a  marvellous  develop- 
ment of    culture    among    the  people. 
Though  no   German  university  would 
be  considered  complete  unless  its  pro- 
fessional faculties  were  in  as  full  activity 
as   its  philosophical  faculties,  still  the 
separation  of  university  education  from 
the  State  license  to  practise  diminishes 
the   tendency  to  Brodstudien,  and  in- 
duces students  to  master  the  sciences 
as  thoroughly  as  the  technics  of  their 
professions.     Study  for  knowledge  and 
not  for  examination  distinguishes  the 
German  from  the  English  universities. 
The  highest  culture  which  the  nation 
possesses   is   given  through  university 
training,  but  the  culture  is  a  true  one, 
for  it  is  not  merely  disciplinary,  but  is 
a  preparation  of  the  mind  for  an  intelli- 
gent and  scientific   pursuit  of  a  life's 
occupation.      The    German    university 
degrees  are  altogether  subordinate  to 
the  system  of  education,  and  often  are 
not   taken  at  all.     The  degree  which 
corresponds  to  our  B.A.  is  passed  on 
leaving   the   school,   and    is    a  simple 
McUuritdtszeugniss^  while  the  doctorate 
in  philosophy  of  the  university  corre- 
sponds to  our  hoBOurs,  and  is  essentially 
special  in  character.     It  resembles  the 
restricted    selection    of     our    modem 
schools  and  triposes.     A  German  uni- 
versity degree,  therefore,  represents   a 
profound   knowledge   of    one    or   two 
subjects.     This  leads  to  a  specialty  in 
the  subjects  of  professorial  prelections, 
and  has  laid  the  foundation  for  that 
amazing    advance    in    literature    and 
science  which  the  Germans  have  made 
in   the  last  half-century.     Under  this 
system  of  fitting  the  study  to  the  future 
work  of  the  student,  young  men  go 
through  their  academic  courses  without 
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gold  being  strewed  on  every  path  of 
entrance  and  exit,  as  it  is  by  the  scholar- 
ships and  fellowships  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge. 

The  Scotch  universities  do  aid  poor 
students  to  enter,  by  small  doles  called 
bursaries,  the  aggregate  amount  of  which 
is  not  nearly  equal  to  the  revenue  of  a 
single  EngUiBh  college ;  though  they  have 
scarcely  any  rewards  for  work  achieved 
within  the  university  itself.  But  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  class 
of  students  which  goes  to  Scotch  and 
Irish  universities  is  quite  different  &om 
that  which  forms  the  chief  constituency 
of  an  English  university.  The  Scotch 
universities  aim  to  train  students  to 
make  a  thousand  a  year  by  the  applica- 
tion of  a  cultivated  intelligence.  The 
English  univei^ities  are  content  to 
teach  men  how  to  spend  a  thousand 
a  year  with  that  dignity  and  usefulness 
which  follow  a  good  mental  culture. 
And  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  it  is 
worth  paying  a  great  deal,  even  in  the 
form  of  national  endowments,  for  a 
well-educated  and  public-spirited  aris- 
tocracy. The  rich  require  even  more 
attention  to  their  education  than  the 
poor,  for  poverty,  like  adversity,  is  a 
school  in  itsell  But  the  rich,  who 
may  be  idle  with  impunity,  extravagant 
without  care,  and  selfish  without  re- 
tribution, require  higher  culture  and 
nobler  aspirations  to  induce  them  to 
live  a  life  of  usefulness  and  abnegation, 
adorned  by  intellectual  enjoyments, 
instead  of  debased  by  the  seductions 
of  a  voluptuous  luxury.  Now  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  are  of  infinite  use  in 
this  work,  and  it  is  one  of  national 
importance.  Its  extent  may  be  seen 
from  the  fact  that  there  are  no  fewer 
than  225  university-trained  men  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  But  while  I  fully 
appreciate  the  extent  and  national 
character  of  the  work  performed  by 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  in  infnsing 
culture  into,  and  evoking  pubUc  spirit 
from,  our  upper  classes  of  society,  I 
do  not  admit  that  large  national  en- 
dowments should  be  chiefly  devoted  to 
this  end.  Nor  do  the  universities  limit 
themselves  to  it.     They  aim,  by  scholar- 
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shipa  and  fellowships,  to  induce  the 
middle  and  poorer  classes  to  go  through, 
their  courses.  Such  money  induce- 
ments would  be  little  required  if  they 
felt  that  the  education  was  htted  to 
advance  them  in  their  life-work.  It 
is  because  the  preliminary  education 
is  BO  little  preparatory  to  their  future 
career  in  life  that  the  poor  will  only 
attend  the  universities  in  the  hope  of 
winning  a  pension,  in  the  form  of  a 
fellowship,  to  sustain  them  while  they 
adapt  themselves  for  their  life-work 
after  they  have  left  the  universities. 
Ko  such  fund  for  sustentation  is  given 
by  the  German  or  Scotch  universities, 
and  nevertheless  they  flourish  exceed- 
ingly. In  fact,  the  poor  University  of 
Edinburgh  will  enrol  this  year  2,300 
students,  a  number  not  very  different 
from  that  of  the  University  and  col- 
leges of  Oxford  with  all  their  wealth. 

Can  we  not,  in  our  new  reforms, 
bring  our  great  English  universities 
into  a  more  healthy  and  less  selhsh 
contact  with  the  people  ?  May  not 
their  idea  of  culture  be  enlarged  by 
making  new  arrangements  for  methodic 
training,  at  least  in  the  preparatory 
sciences,  on  which  the  professions  and 
occupations  of  the  people  depend  1  The 
ancient  trivium  and  quadrivium  really 
constituted  the  three  or  four  paths 
along  which  students  might  travel  to 
reach,  without  interruption,  the  broad 
roads  leading  to  their  professional 
studies.  The  paths  are  now  numerous 
and  more  divergent,  "but  they  are  not 
indicated  in  the  preparatory  degrees, 
and  must  be  fullowed  at  haphazard. 
The  distinct  schools  and  triposes  begin 
to  acknowledge  the  new  needs  of  study, 
but  they  are  rather  pathways  ending  in 
themselves,  and  not  leading  into  the 
higher  professional  faculties  as,  in 
ancient  times,  at  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge, and,  in  existing  times,  in 
Germany  and  Scotland.  If  men  clearly 
saw  that  their  preliminary  culture  was 
a  true  cultivation  of  the  soil  necessary 
to  produce  the  varying  crops  required 
for  the  feeding  of  the  nation,  they 
would  flock  to  the  universities  to  secure 
that  learning  and  science  which  would 


enable  them  to  pursue  their  life-work 
with  intellectual  pleasure  and  with 
the  security  of  success  due  to  an  edu- 
cated understanding.  This  adaptation 
of  culture  to  work  was  the  original 
meaning  of  university  organization,  and 
is  followed  with  more  or  less  thorough- 
ness in  Germany,  Ireland,  and  Scotland. 
The  German  universities,  more  com- 
pletely than  any  others,  put  learning 
and  science  i&  front  of  the  professions, 
making  the  former  the  primary  object, 
and  technical  training  the  secondary — 
but  both  being  parts  of  the  same  road. 
They  never  forget  that  the  full  develop- 
ment of  the  professional  faculties — the 
schoke  majores — ^is  essential  to  a  full 
university  life.  Without  these,  univer- 
sities have  a  mere  stunted  existence,  for 
they  are  confined  to  the  schoke  minores 
of  the  academic  constitution. 

I  did  not  join  my  Liberal  friends, 
last  session,  in  their  attempts  to  break 
down  all  clerical  fellowships,  because  I 
think  it  would  be  a  fatal  mistake  to 
drive  our  clergy  into  theological  semi- 
naries. All  mere  technical  schools  err 
by  giving  length  instead  of  breadth  to 
education.  Clerical  students  should  be 
expanded  into  citizens  before  they  are 
contracted  into  priests.  Still,  in  uni- 
versity interests,  clerical  fellowships 
ought  to  be  given  for  theology,  but  not 
for  churchism,  and  should  be  the  re- 
ward of  theological  knowledge,  not  of 
belief  The  Scotch  theological  degrees 
are  given  on  this  principle,  and  are 
open  to  all  Churches,  in  fact  to  all 
candidates  possessing  the  knowledge, 
without  reference  to  theb  beliefs. 
In  like  manner,  I  desire  to  see 
fellowships,  more  frequently  and  more 
effectively  1  than  they  are  at  present, 
attached  to  the  professional  faculties, 
in  order  to  restore  them  to  their  original 
purpose  of  promoting  continued  and 
higher  studies  in  the  university.  In 
olden  times  the  three  professional 
faculties  covered  pretty  folly  the  field 
of   knowledge    outside   philology   and 

*  See  an  article  entitled  "University  Li- 
braries and  Professional  CoUcj^es,"  by  Mr.  C. 
H.  Robarts,  Fellow  of  All  Souls',  inMacmiUan 
for  February,  1876. 
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philosophy.  But  there  is  now  an 
urgent  need  in  all  univeraitiea  for  a 
new  faculty  —  a  fatuity  of  acienco. 
Take  Edinburgh  as  an  example.  In 
its  present  faculty  of  arts  there  ate 
seven  chairs  for  philology  and  philo- 
sophy, and  eight  chairs  for  mathema- 
tii^,  natural,  and  applied  sctonce.  If 
to  theee  are  added  four  preparatory 
sciences  froni  the  medical  faculty — 
chemistry,  botany,  natural  hiatory,  and 
physiology — there  are  twelve  chiiirs  of 
science.  The  organization  of  a  distinct 
faculty  of  sdence  in  each  univetsity  ia 
merely  a  question  of  time.  Already 
distinct  degrees  ia  science  are  given  by 
the  London  University  and  by  Ediu- 
IjQTgh,  and  these  degrees  are  steadily 
increasing  in  demand.  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  are  not  blind  lo  this  new 
development  of  academic  life.  They 
have  already  erected,  or  are  in  course 
of  erecting,  large  and  worthy  labora- 
tories for  physical  and  biological  study. 
Tbeue  will  soon  be  as  mnch  telmlcB 
najora  as  the  schools  of  medicine,  law, 
or  theology,  and  they  ought  to  have  a 
distinct  academic  organization. 

The  peculiar  practice  of  the  Englisb 
nniversities  haa  hitherto  been  to  give 
fall  development  to  all  branches  of 
knowledge  for  the  sake  of  learning, 
and  not  for  its  practical  applications. 
I  have  shown  how  the  Gennau  and 
Scotch  nniversities  combine  both 
objects  on  tbe  foundation  of  their 
original  constitntion.  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge may  come  to  do  the  eame  thing 
sooner  than  might  bo  expected.  They 
are  accnmulating  the  materials  for  a 
new  and  more  efficient  organixation  of 
their  forces.  They  are  even  forming, 
slowly  and  vrith  difficulty,  a  more 
healthy  connection  between  their  tuto- 
rial and  profeasorial  syateme  of  study. 
Open  college  lectureships,  and  the  com- 
binations of  colleges,  all  tend  in  this 
direction.  And  when  we  compare  the 
present  activity  of  internal  reform  with 
the  torpor  of  the  last  century ;  when 
we  contrast  the  examinations  of  the  pre- 
sent day  with  those  when  I*rd  Eldon 
got  hia  degree  by  passing  in  Ilebrew, 
becaose  he  said  Golgotha  was  the  place 


of  a  skull,  and  in  history  becai 
asserted  that  King  Alfred  founded 
University  College,  it  is  not  too  san- 
guine to  hope  that  our  great  English 
univeraitiea  may  exteod  their  benefi- 
cent influences  to  all  classes  of  the 
community  which  require  or  desire  ft 
higher  education.  At  all  events  my 
purpose  ia  served  if  I  have  succeeded 
in  showing  that  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
as  types  of  universities,  are  specific 
rather  than  generic.  In  their  laige  en- 
dowment fond  they  have  the  means,  not 
only  of  giving  efficient  culture,  but  also 
of  converting  themselves  into  the  high- 
est representative  institutions  of  human 
knowledge,  which  it  ia  their  duty  to 
advance  aa  well  as  to  diffuse.  The  move- 
ment for  advancing  research  is  a  legiti- 
mat«  and  wise  one  ;  but  the  desire  to  do 
GO  outside  the  teaching  staif  is  not  sup- 
ported by  other  university  systems. 
The  best  inveEtigatora  are  gener^y  the 
best  teachers,  and  the  problem  for 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  is  how  they  can 
unite  both,  by  a  happy  combination  of 
their  professorial  and  tutorial  syGt«m. 
But  the  nation  is  not  likely  to  secure  these 
benefits  if  each  university  be  treated 
like  a  local  institution,  by  being  passed 
over  to  a  reforming  commission  wholly 
constituted  of  its  own  graduates  of  a 
former  generation,  who  will  look  at 
the  questions  before  them  only  in 
special  relation  to  an  existing  academic 
system,  and  not  with  the  brood  view 
of  national  requirements.  I  hope, 
rather  than  believe,  tb.it  the  Govern- 
ment may  take  as  wido  a  view  of  the 
constitution  of  these  commiaaions  for 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  as  it  has  done 
for  the  reform  of  the  Scotch  Univer- 
sities. But  it  knows  that  it  baa  to 
deal  with  the  prejudices  of  graduateB 
in  the  legislative  assemblies.  Their 
power  is  great,  but  it  is  cemented  by 
social  ties  rather  than  by  learning  and 
science.  The  interests  of  the  latter 
are  far  higher  than  the  social  tradi- 
tions of  the  colleges,  and  ought  to  be 
adequately  represented  on  the  Execu- 
tive Commission,  in  complete  inde- 
pendence of  either  university  or  college 
intoresta.  I 
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There  is  a  long  stiraight  road  in  Lombardy 
Bordered  with  stunted  trees  and  maize  and  vines, 
And  at  its  side  the  stealthy  Adda  slides, 
Spreading  the  poison  of  its  humid  breath ; 
While  dismal  mists  like  wandering  spectres  steal 
From  rush-grown  marshes  and  from  osier  beds, 
And  lay  their  cruel  hands  on  human  life, 
Strangliug  its  joy  with  clutch  of  fell  disease. 

"We  travelled  on  this  road  one  summer  day, 
And  at  Morbegno  rested  for  an  hour; 
The  deadly  mists  hung  close  around  the  town, 
The  faded  town,  with  houses  gaunt  and  old, 
And  frescoes  peeling  from  the  mildewed  walls. 
And  trouble-smitten  people  in  the  streets. 
I  see  them  still — those  piteous  haunting  eyes 
That  gaze  out  wistfully  £rom  life-long  woe. 
The  vacant  smile,  the  sad  distorted  face. 
The  wrinkled  skin,  the  aimless  feeble  hands. 

And  through  the  mists  there  came  a  sound  of  bells, 
In  chimes  that  still  had  sweetness  of  their  own. 
But  yet  had  lost  the  clue  which  guided  them, 
And  had  forgotten  what  they  used  to  say. 

0  sweet,  sad  bells  1    0  never-ended  chime ! 
My  voice  went  forth  to  God  with  those  wild  notes-* 
''Hast  Thou,  indeed,  made  all  men  here  for  naught) 
Do  they  not  cry  aloud  these  souls  of  Thine 
Whom  Thou  hast  formed  to  suffer  till  they  diet 
What  have  they  done,  these  weary  stricken  ones, 
That  age  to  age  should  hand  their  miseiy  down, 
One  generation  sending  on  Thy  curse 
To  that  which  follows  in  its  hopeless  track  f 
I  call  Thee  Fathei^  and  in  Thy  great  Kame 
Thy  Spirit  binds  to  mine  in  bonds  of  love 
All  human  bemgs  on  this  world  of  Thino : 
Biothtts  and  aisters  Thou  hast  made  xm.  Loud. 
I  Qiimot  bear  the  wo^  of  tl^eee  I  Iotb^ 


Morbegno. 

Let  me  bnt  suffer  for  tUem.     0  my  God, 
Gather  Tbj  wrath,  Thy  yengBance  in  one  cup, 
And  pour  it  out  on  me,  lint  give  them  joy. 

"Of  old  it  'was  oxpadi:!iit  ona  should  die, 
And  thnt  r11  should  nut  perisli.'     Let  it  be 
Thy  will  once  more,  and  bid  the  plague  be  stayed. 
See,  in  their  misery  they  kneel  to  Thee, 
These  men  and  women  who  must  bear  Thy  curae, 
See  how  they  gather  round  the  wayside  shrlae 
And  lift  their  weary  hands  to  Him  who  hangs 
Upon  the  Cross,  and  comforts  human  hearts 
By  having  known  the  worst  of  human  pain. 
The  '  Man  of  Sorrows '  is  their  only  God"; 
What  should  they  know  of  One  who  reigns  alone 
Above  all  suffering  and  hamaa  waut. 
In  endless  plenitude  of  joy  unknown 
To  them  by  anything  which  life  can  showV 

Such  my  wild  prayer,  and  in  my  soul  I  heard 
An  answer  wrought  of  pain  and  faith  and  hope. 

"0  foolish  human  heart  that  wrongest  Me, 
How  long  shall  I  bear  with  you,  yea,  how  long 
Suffer  you  still  to  take  My  name  in  vaia  1 
How  can  those  half-blind  eyes  that  scan  the  gloom 
See  anything  aright  of  all  My  work, 
And  seeing  not,  why  judge  Me  in  the  dark  ) 
Perchance  some  day  the  clearer  light  will  show 
That  pain,  disease,  and  grief  are  gifts  as  great 
Ab  strength  and  health  and  joy,  which  Boera  so  dear. 
Perchance  some  day  in  gazing  back  on  life, 
From  some  high  standing-place  much  further  on. 
Your  soul  will  give  its  verdict.     'Even  this, 
This  place  of  doom  in  all  its  dreariness 
Was  nearer  to  the  blesseil  light  of  God 
Than  I  who  pitied,  and  who  prayed  for  it,' — 
And  you  shall  envy  those  who  suffered  here, 
Who  worked  God's  will  through  loathsomest  disease, 
And  helped  the  world's  redemption  by  their  pain. 

I  bowed  my  head,  my  heart  was  humbled  now. 
"  Father,  forgive  me.     Like  Morbegno's  hells 
The  ending  of  my  cry  is  lost  in  doubt. 
Accept  once  more  that  plea  made  long  ago 
By  One  who  trusted  Thee.     0,  not  alone 
For  those  He  saw,  Christ  prayed  His  latest  prayer. 
We  know  not  what  we  do,  or  say,  or  think. 
I  father,  forgive  ub.     Let  Thy  will  be  done." — 
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And  if  it  be  that  human  misery 

Is  "Working  out  God's  will,  ye  suffering  ones^ 

Bear  on  througli  all  things,  for  your  rich  reward 

Is  greater  than  our  human  hearts  can  grasp, 

Is  deeper  than  our  finite  souls  can  reach. 

O  "Weary  men,  your  pain  is  dear  to  God; 

0  "women,  who  must  bring  your  children  forth 
Knowing  them  born  to  lives  of  misery, 

Take  comfort,  the  Eternal  Will  \b  sweet, 
And  ye  are  working  out  its  large  behest 
Though  life  is  bitter.     Children,  with  those  eyes 
So  full  of  sorrow,  and  of  coming  doom. 
Our  Father  loves  you,  and  the  end  is  great 
Though  hidden  far  away  from  human  sight. 
Brothers  and  sisters,  I  could  almost  think 

1  hear  the  secret  told  which  no  man  knows, 
When  I  recall  those  patient  weary  eyes, 
That  gaze  out  wistfully  on  life-long  woe. 
And  God  stays  in  Morbegno  till  the  end. 
While  we  pass  on  to  Como  and  forget. 

F.  M.  OWBN. 


The    following   letter  has    been    addressed   to   the  President   of  tba    Eo^ 
Geograpliiiial  Society   by  Herr  Augnetas  Pel«nnaiui,  the  eminent  geographer 


Sib, — Oq  three  previoua  occasions  I 
have  taken  the  liberty  of  addressing 
you  on  the  subject  of  Aretic  Exploration 
— the  DLh  of  February  and  3rd  of 
March,  18G5,  and  7th  November,  1874.' 
1  tried  to  second  your  endeavours  for 
the  further  exploration  of  our  globe 
and  the  enrichment  of  science,  and 
have  honestly  endeavoured  to  add  my 
mite  in  these  undertakinge  by  getting 
up  German  and  other  exploring  expedi- 
tions towards  the  Ilorth  Pole. 

In  those  previous  letters  I  etrongly 
advocated  the  aelection  of  the  Spitzber- 
Hen  eeae  (the  whole  wide  ocean  from 
Kast  Greenland  to  Novaya  Zemlya) 
u  the  be«t  way  to  the  Korth  Pole,  and 
into  the  Central  Arctic  regions,  instead 
of  Smith  Sound.  !Neyerthelesa  I  re- 
joiced to  see  a  new  British  Expedition 
sent  forth,  by  whatever  route  it  was 
decided  on  to  reach  the  N^ortb  Pole, 
Now  that  this  expedition  baa  safely 
returned  to  your  shores,  I  crave  per- 
mission to  tender  my  sincere  congratu- 
lations on  all  its  achievements.  I 
always  held  the  Smith  Sound  route  to 
be  the  most  difficult  of  all ;  but  since 
it  was  decided  on  that  it  should  be  tried 
by  a  new  expedition,  I  felt  assured  tbat 
an  Jiigliah  expedition  would  in  every 
cane  b«  attended  by  most  important 
reault<t  for  geography  and  all  scientific 
branches. 

There  has  never  been  a  more  im- 
portant scientific  exploring  under- 
taking than  the  C'Aallniffer  Expedition. 
It  mntks  a  new  era  in  the  survey  of  our 
globe,  and  the  natural  laws  by  which  it 
ia  governed ;  and  when  the  commander 
of  that  expedition  was  called  to  take 
the  Alert  and  DUeotiery  to  the  North 
»fiiuM.a.a.,  ix.  pp.  as,  tiuq., 


Pole,  there  was  perfect  certainty  that 
it  would  be  done  in  a  thoroughly  com- 
plete manner  for  the  interests  of  science. 
It  is  this  pure  interest  for  scientific 
progress  thut  cannot  be  too  much 
commended,  whereas  formerly  Arctic 
expeditions  were  sent  out  for  lucre  or 
gain,  to  find  a  north-west  or  north-east 
passage  to  the  lands  of  gold,  or  spices, 
or  other  riches.  Let  not  England 
grudge  these  noble  undertakings,  for,  if 
we  look  around,  it  will  be  found  that 
the  Enghsh  nation  and  the  Eaglish 
Government  are  the  only  ones  in  Ihs 
world  that  have  sent  forth  an  expedition 
like  that  of  the  Alert  and  Discovery. 

I  have  tried  to  make  myself  ac- 
quainted with  every  Arctic  and  Antarc- 
tic voyage  ever  undertaken  from  the 
earliest  to  the  most  recent  times,  and  it 
appears  to  me  that  there  never  was  ft 
more  able  and  heroic  expedition  than 
that  conducted  by  Sir  George  Nares, 
There  have  been  many  that  were  perbapa 
more  foolhardy,  and  left  one  or  more 
valuable  abips  behind  in  the  ice ;  but  to 
conduct  two  vessels  through  that  most 
dangerous  ice  alley,  and  safely  back 
again,  has  never  been  done  before. 
The  Folarit,  by  particular  good  Inck, 
got  aa  to  as  SS"  11'  N.  lat,,  but  was 
never  brought  home  again  ;  Kane's  and 
Hayes's  vcaaels  only  reached  78°  40'  N..]— 

ut.  M 

The  commander  of  the  Challatgii^^ 
Expedition  will  certainly  have  broughtrS 
back  even  from  a  region,  like  that  of 
the  Pal .-Gocry Stic  Sea  a  oolioutiaD  of 
ecipntific  work  and  observations  tbat 
will  ever  be  a  credit  and  honour  to 
England.  If  I  may  be  allowed  I  would 
suggepltho  value  uf  one  of  the  results 
psrticular.  It  \.'  vi  ly  seLiom  Ihut 
,an  expedition  like  this,  however  success-  _ 
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fill  and  Incky,  can  Ije  raid  to  have 
finjabed  a  task  or  a  subject;  for  generally 
new  questions,  new  problems  are  created 
by  its  researcbes,  that  require  freah 
work.  Sir  George  Narea's  expedition, 
howeTer,  may  be  said  to  have  finished, 
a»  it  were,  a  great  portion,  say  one- 
thiid  of  ihe  Arctic  Regions,  tbe  aceLii 
of  noble  English  exploits  for  a  consider- 
able time  back.  From  Smith  Sound  to 
Bering  Strait,  tbe  region  of  tbe  Palreo- 
crystio  Sea,  our  knowledge  is  entirely  dae 
to  British  enterprise  and  perseverance. 

Led  on  by  Byiot,  BafBn,  John  Boss 
and  Xnglefield,  tbe  Americans  have 
indeed  ^o  made  noble  aud  most  pcr- 
aevering  efforts  of  exploration  from 
Smith  Sound  to  Eobeson  Channel ;  and 
tbe  names  of  Kane  Hayes  and  Hall 
■will  remain  among  the  foremoet  heroes 
of  ecienlifio  enterprise ;  but  many 
doubts  remaineil,  and  many  illusions 
were  created,  which  had  to  be  dispelled 
before  it  could  be  said  that  tbe  Smith 
Sound  re^ou  was  finished. 

If  Sii  George  Naree's  expedition  had 
done  nothing  else  than  lully  explode 
the  pernicious  views  connected  with 
Smith  Sound  it  would  be  entitled  to 
tbe  greatest  credit  The  Smith  Sound 
route  bad  been  artificially  puffed  up ; 
explorationin  that  direction  had  attained 
a  "  power  of  habit,"  and  tbe  predilec- 
tion for  Smith  Sound  became  contagious 
and  an  inouhus  on  Arctic  reaeatcb. 

Sent  out,  to  attain  tbe  Pole  by  sledges, 
to  he  drawn  by  fine  plucky  seamen 
along  a  land  of  fiction,  it  required  tbe 
greatest  moral  courage  to  return  home 
sooner  than  expected,  and  with  results 
diametrically  opposed  to  the  fallacious 
premisfluSjOii  which  the  whole  plan  of  tbe 
expedition  bad  been  founded.  Had  Sir 
Georj;e  Narca,  instead  ol'  coming  home 
tbifl  year,  sailed  round  Cape  Farewell, 
and  tried  the  other  side  of  Greenland — in 
the  wake  of  Sir  Edward  Parry's  yet  un- 
HurpaBsed  brilliant  summertfip  of  1827, 
or  C'lptaiii  David  Gray's  thirty  years' 
whaling  along  the  sboree  of  East 
Greenland— I  am  fully  couTinced  he 
would  have  jiniijied  the  Nurth  Pole 
ju?t  as  well  OS  that  terrific  Palseocrjstic 
Sea,  or  aa  when  the  Equator,  then  eomnch 


feared  by  all  the  world,Vas  first  crosaecfB 
by  Diniz  Disa,  430  years  ago.  For  I 
cannot  but  think  that  any  one  reading 
attentively  Sir  Edward  Parry's  narrative 
of  1827,  and  comparing  it  with  the 
experience  of  tbe  late  expedition,  will 
be  assured  that  Sir  George  Nares  in  tbo 
wake  of  that  great  explorer,  would  have 
attained  tbe  Pole.  Sir  Edward  Parry 
with  his  sledge  boats  in  the  loose 
drift  ice  looked  ont  for  the  biggest 
and  most  compact  ice,  whereas  a 
steaming  expedition  would  search  for 
the  water  and  lanes. 

Ten  years  ago  many  of  your  first 
authorities,  like  Captain  (now  Admiral) 
Richards,!  General  Sabine,  Sir  Edward 
Belcher,  Admiral  Ommanney,  Captain 
(now  Admiral)  IngleGeld,  Sir  Roderick 
Murchisou,  and  many  others,  were  ad- 
vocates for  tbe  route  by  the  Spitzbergen 
Seas,  but  somehow  or  other,  they  were 
gradually  got  over  to  the  other  side,  to 
the  Smith  Sound  route. 

Had  the  expedition  proceeded  that  way 
even  this  summer  or  autumn,  and  been 
successful  in  reaching  the  North  Pole, 
it  would  no  doubt  have  been  welcomed 
back  by  tbe  British  nation  more  heartily 
than  it  has  been ;  but  then  there  was 
the  duty  to  fulfil  and  the  inetractiana 
to  follow.  I 

Tbe  best  and  most  correct  and  wisest  J 
measure,  therefore,  was  to  bring  th.a 
vessels  home  safe  and  soond ;  and  there 
they  are  now,  fit  for  other  service ;  and 
if  your  enlightened  and  liberal  Govern- 
ment remains  true  to  the  English  way 
of  doing  things — in  a  complete  way,  and 
not  by  half  measures — it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  these  vessels  will  once  more  be  sent 
out  by  a  more  promising  route. 

There  ore  six  routes  to  the  TfortlL^ 
Pole  :  —  1.  by  Smith  Sound  ;  2. 
B>-ring  Strait ,  3.  by  tbe  East  Coast  (^J 
Fran»-Josef  Land ;  4.  by  the 
Coast  of  the  aame ;  5.  by  Spitzbergf 
(in  tbe  wake  of  Sk  E.  Pairj) ;  fl.  I 
East  Greenland. 

'  "Hehadread  Dr.  Pctermaan'a  papers  very 
attentively,  aud  had  never  soen  any  views 
mors  clearir  ejiprosaod,  or  defended  by  argu- 
tnantB  more   logical  and  couvinuing.       (Im^h 
Proceedings  0/  Iha  S.O.S.,  vol.  ii.  p.  lU.)     ^ 
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Smith  Sound  is  finished,  Bering  Strait 
is  to  a  certain  extent  the  counterpaib  of 
it,  and  the  destruction  of  the  American 
whaling  fleet  to  the  north  of  it  this  year 
— a  mere  repetition  of  former  similar 
disastera — shows  the  power  and  char- 
acter of  that  Palteocrystic  Sea  when  a, 
Tsesel  is  exposed  to  its  tremeadons  fnry. 
After  long  and  deliberate  weighing  of 
all  the  facta  attained  and  alltheobaerva- 
tioM  hitherto  made,  I  more  than  ever 
think,  as  I  always  did,  all  the  four  routes 
'Uiroiifih  the  seas  west  and  east  of  Spitz- 
■  hergen  decidedly  preferable  to  the  other 
two.  The  East  Spitzbergen  Sea  is  an- 
donbtedly  occupied  by  the  Gulf  Stream, 
or  whatever  it  may  be  called,  which 
prevents  the  Polar  ice  getting  further 
to  the  south  in  that  wide  sea  than  about 
75^  N.  IbL  on  an  average  ;  whereas  on 
the  other,  western,  American  side  of 
the  Atlantic,  it  has  been  known  to 
drift  to  36'  S.  lat,  the  latitude  of 
Malta.  !N'ot  a  particle  of  ice  has  ever 
been  known  to  reach  the  North  Cape 
(7P  N.  lat.). 

I  etill  believe  the  great  open  eea  of 
Middendorl',  "Wrangell,  Anjou,  and 
others,  the  Polynia  of  the  Kussians, 
extending  from  the  Taimyr  river  in 
the  west,  to  Cape  Yakan  in  the  east, 
about  1,400  nautical  miles  long  in  a 
direct  line,  to  be  in  connection  with  the 
furthest  ends  of  the  <!ulf  Stream;  but  I 
do  not  ouBBider  the  Gulf  Stream — as  it 
has  been  shown  by  actual  observations 
to  occupy  the  whole  width  of  the  ocean 
betwi^n  Bear  Island  and  Novaja 
Zeiulja — to  be  of  any  particular  ad- 
vantage for  navigation  to  be  pushed 
northward  in  that  direction.  All  tbo 
Arctic  and  Antarctic  ice  seeks  a  con- 
stant exit  towards  the  Equator,  In  the 
Antarctic  these  ice  drifts  are  freely  dis- 
persed all  round  the  Pole,  and  all  over 
the  wide  ocean  up  to  G2°,  50",  40'=, 
and  even  35°  S.  lat. ;  and  nowhere  has 
Boch  a  marked  influx  of  a  warm  equa- 
torial current  been  observed  as  the  Gulf 
le  northern  hemisphere. 
Side  by  side  the  Polar  current  and  the 
Gnlf  Stream  pursue  their  courses,  and 
a  the  former  briDge  the  ice  down 
i  35"  N.  lat.,  the  Gulf  Stream 
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protects  all  Europe  from  the  Polar 
and  keeps  it  back  to  about  To"  N.  lat, 
a  Uiflorence  of  about  40°  of  latitude. 
But  between  Bear  Island  and  Novaya 
Zemlya,  in  about  75^  N.  laL,  tba 
Gulf  Stream  is  certainly  charged  with 
ice  that  comes  down  fiom  the  Siberian 
seas.  It  is  evident  that  here,  by  the 
contact  of  two  currents  meeting  each 
other,  one  of  them  charged  with  ice, 
the  latter  must  get  packed  and  heaped 
up  ;  and  thus  it  was  that  the  Tegetthof 
of  the  Austrian  Expedition,  that  was  to 
force  its  way  there,  got  into  the  grip  of 
tbe  ice,  and  was  never  a^ain  liberated. 
The  Gulf  Stream  therefore  ]>roduces 
tbat  part  of  the  Arctic  regions  a 
of  ice  barrier. 

The  Trgetlitof  was  a  small, 
steamer  of  only  230  tons,  and  , 
caught  in  the  strong  current  near  Cape 
Nassau.  It  was  a  most  unfortunate 
season,  all  the  ice  dril'tiug  towards  that 
shore  ;  whereas  the  same  seas  had  again 
and  again  been  freely  navigated  every 
succeeding  year  by  maay  Norwegian 
fishermen  in  frail  sailing  vessels  of  only 
thirty  tons.  I  am  fully  convinced  that  a 
vessel  like  the  Alert  or  DUcmiery  could 
every  year  penetrate  somewhere  be- 
tween Spitzbergen  and  Novaya  Zemlya 
far  to  the  north.  It  has  also  been  fre- 
quently shown  these  last  years  by  many 
Norwegians,  and  Mr.  Leigh  Smith,  that 
all  the  shores  of  Eastern  Spitzbergen 
can  be  easily  attained. 

Lieutenant  Weyprecht,  who  con- 
ducted the  Austrian  Expedition- 
Lieutenant  Julius  Payer  only  having 
the  charge  of  the  sledging — deliberately 
states  his  opinion  in  contradiction  to 
Payer — "  that  he  considers  the  route 
through  the  Siberian  seas  as  far  as 
Bering  Strait  as  practicable  as  before, 
and  wonld  readily  take  the  command  of 
another  expedition  in  the  same  direc- 
tion." And  the  famous  Swedish  Pro- 
fessor Nordenskjotd,  than  whom  no  one 
better  knows  the  Spitzbergen  and 
Novaya  Zemlja  seas,  writes  to  me  fnsm 
Stockholm,  November  29,  that  in  the 
year  1S7S  he  will  again  go  out  at  the 
bead  of  a  new  Swei^h  Expedition  that 
is  to  penetrate  through  the  whole  of  U^d 
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Siberian  seas  as  far  as  Bering  Strait, 
he  having  two  years  in  succession  pene- 
trated through  seas  formerly  considered 
im])enetrable,  as  far  as  the  great  Siberian 
rivers  Obi  and  Yenissei. 

Further  north,  at  80°  and  beyond, 
Franz- Josef  Land  is  encountered,  and 
here  two  ways  olTcr  themselves,  the 
western  and  the  eastern  shores  of  it 
The  latter  are  no  doubt  beset  by  the 
drift-ice  of  the  Siberian  seas,  which 
has  but  little  room  to  escape  by  the 
south,  consequently  this  coast  would 
probably  not  be  favourable  as  a  basis 
for  proceeding  northward.  But  the  op- 
posite, the  western  shores,  recommend 
themselves  in  that  respect. 

The  fifth  route — direct  north  of  Spitz- 
bergen,  in  the  wake  of  Sir  Edward 
Pairy's  journey  in  1827 — has  never  been 
properly  tried  with  an  efficient  steamer, 
and  it  appears  to  me  that  it  could  just 
as  well  be  navigated  as  the  Antarctic 
sea  with  its  gigantic  ice-masses  by  that 
most  successful  expedition  of  Sir  James 
Clarke  Eoss  in  1840-3,  who  moreover 
had  not  the  aid  of  steam,  but  only 
''  dull  sailing  "  vessels. 

However,  there  is,  of  course,  not  the 
line  of  land  to  hold  on,  and  therefore 
East  Greenland  seems  of  all  six  routes 
to  the  I^orth  Pole  the  most  advantage- 
ous. It  is  there  that  the  Arctic  ice 
freely  drifts  away  all  through  the  sum- 
mer, and  also  all  through  the  winter,  as 
has  been  shown  by  the  crew  of  the  sail- 
ing vessel  Sama.  Thus  the  central 
area  of  the  Polar  regions  is  more  or 
less  cleared  of  its  ice,  and  could,  I  am 
fully  convinced,  by  an  expedition  like 
that  of  Sir  George  ^ares,  be  navigated, 
the  Pole  attained,  and  the  whole 
regions,  as  far  as  Bering  Strait,  explored. 
This  view  is  corroborated  by  the  long 
experience  of  Captain  David  Gray,  of 
Peterhead,  who  knows  more  about  the 
seas  of  East  Greenland  than  any  other 
person  living. 

As  far  as  Newfoundland  and  36° 
N.  lat.  there  is  a  peimanent  ice-drift  all 
down  Davis  Strait  and  Boffin  Bay,  and 
from  Smith  Sound,  a  distance  of  about 
2,600  nautical  miles.  Within  this 
long  line  the  ice  does  not  necessarily 


increase  towards  the  north,  and  hence 
there  is  what  is  well  known  to  the 
whalers  under  the  name  of  "north  water" 
at  the  furthest  northern  end  of  this 
2,600  miles  long  ice-stream,  as  well  as 
the  mild  climate  and  open  water  that  are 
known  to  exist  in  Port  Foulke  and  its 
neighbourhood  all  the  year  round.  In 
like  manner  open  water  may,  and  prob- 
ably will,  be  found  under  the  very 
Pole,  after  having  navigated  the  ice- 
stream  of  East  Greenland  in  the  same 
way  as  Baffin  Bay  is  .navigated  by 
whalers  and  exploring  expeditions.  And 
the  more  ice  is  drifted  down,  the 
more  open  sea  will  be  left  behind  in 
summer  and  autumn,  when  frost  cannot 
form  new  ice.  Baffin  Bay,  on  the  whole, 
can  receive  but  comparatively  little  of 
the  PalflBOcrystic  ice  through  the  narrow 
channels  of  Lancaster  Sound,  Jones 
Sound,  and  Smith  Sound.  The  East 
Greenland  current  is  the  only  one 
capable  of  clearing  the  Central  Arctic 
regions  of  its  ice-masses,  and  hence  it 
will  also  best  lead  navigators  to  the 
open  Polar  Sea  in  its  rear. 

It  is  there  that  an  expedition  has  the 
best  chance  of  getting  into  the  Central 
Arctic  regions  and  to  the  Korth  Pole. 
It  is  there  that  I  directed  our  two 
German  Expeditions  to,  and  although 
the  first  only  consisted  of  a  little  Nor- 
wegian sailing  sloop  of  60  tons,  and 
the  second  of  a  clumsy  steamer  of  143 
tons,  and  an  unfortunate  sailing  vessel 
of  242  tons,  they  were  as  fairly  sno- 
cessful  as  could  be  expected  under  the 
circumstances  of  an  undertaking  so 
entirely  new  to  us  Germans.  Kolde- 
wey  did  not  try  properly  to  push  north- 
ward ;  the  little  engine  was  out  of 
order,  and  he  limited  himself  to  the 
paltry  distance  of  only  twenty  nautical 
miles. 

I  still  think  that  an  efficient  expedi- 
tion like  that  of  Sir  George  Nares  could 
probably  by  this  route  finish  the  North 
Pole  in  one  season,  or  in  two  or 
three  months  during  the  summer  or 
autumn.  80"^  N.  lat.  near  Spitzber- 
gen  is  attainable  every  year  by  mere 
open  fishing-boats.  I  am  convinced  Sir 
George  Nares,  after  what  he  has  done 
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Tip  to  62"  27'  N.  lat,  at  the  Palfeocrj stio 
S«i,  would  sieam  right  away  to  the 
Polo  on  iha  Kast  Greenland  route. 

It  may  evta  be  that  the  coaata  of  Enst 
Greenland  and  Fran&Josef  Land  may 
towards  the  North  Pole  approaeh  nacb 
other  ill  a  width  somethiDg  like  those  of 
BatHn  Hay,  so  that  an  expedition  pro- 
ce(!diiig  to  the  Pole  that  way  may  per- 
haps have  two  shores  to  hold  on,  and 
also  to  discover. 

As  regards  the  extension  of  Greenland 
towards  the  Pole,  and  as  far  as  Cape 
Yakan,  north  of  Bering  Strait,  as  a  long 
atret(.']i  of  land  or  island,  this  theory  of 
uune  is  intimately  connected  with  the 
Tiew  1  have  always  held  of  the  Central 
Arctic  regions,  at  least  for  thirty  years 
beuifc.  Jt  is  this  ; — I  consider  the  cen- 
tral Arctic  area  to  be  divided  into  two 
nearly  equal  halves,  the  one  extending 
from  the  shores  of  East  Greenland 
in  ahout  20°  W.  long,,  over  Baffin 
Bay,  Pany  Islandu,  to  Point  Barrow. 
B^ing  Strait  and  Cape  Yakan  is  about 
176°  E.  long. ;  the  other  half  thence  all 
along  the  (Siberian  coast,  over  J<'rauz- 
Joeef  Land,  Spitzhergen  to  East  Green- 
land. These  two  regions  are  eaeentially 
different  in  every  respect,  topo- 
graphically, physically,  thermo  metri- 
cally, hydrographically.  The  former 
may  be  called  the  western,  the  latter  the 
eastern  half  of  the  Arctic  regions.  In 
[  the  western  half  the  land  prevails,  in 
the  eastern  the  sea.  The  western  half 
is  mostly  landlocked  and  icebound,  the 
eastern  has  a  wide,  open  outlet.  The 
PJeeocrystic  Sea  in  particular  has  in 
every  respect  the  character  uf  being 
landlocked,  and  productive  of  ice  ac- 
cumulation and  groat  cold.  Its  ice  masses 
can  neither  fully  escape  through  Ber- 
ing Strait,  Lancaster  Sound,  Jones 
Sound  nor  Smiih  Sound,  all  these 
openings  being  much  too  narrow  for  the 
exit  of  the  Paiaeocrystic  ice.  But  if  to 
the  north  of  it  there  was  no  barrier  of 
land,  it  would  drift  away  by  Eastern 
Greenland. 

The  Polynia  of  the  Kussians  extends 
from  the  Taimp  Eiver  to  Gape  Yakan, 
iome  Sri  degrees  of  longitude,  or  at  least 
I,4O0    nautical  miles  in  length.     It  is 
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not  a  waterhole,  as  has  often 
assorted,  but  an  extensive  open 
which  we  know  as  yet  very  little,  but 
this  little  with  suflicient  certainty,  that 
this  itpen  sea  has  always  been  found  at 
the  same  place.  There  is  no  siiuh  thing 
anywhere  ali  along  the  Palieocryatie  Ses. 
The  only  feature  of  the  weaiern  half  at 
all  tesembling  it  on  a  very  email  scale 
the  very  ihiu  and  narrow  warm  current' 
running  I'rom  the  Atlantic  up  th9 
western  coast  of  Greenland  past  MelvilK 
Bay  as  far  as  Port  Foulke,  keeping  this 
bay  open  all  the  winter,  producing  rich 
vegetation  and  animal  life,  and  a  prolifio 
seal  and  walrus  hshery,  not  very  far  from 
that  terrific  Paheociystic  Sea.  This  ia 
also  a  long  line  of  warm  current  and 
open  or  navigable  water,  but  tho  Siberian 
Polynia  seems  of  much  greater  diuien- 
sions  in  evety  respect. 

The  easteru  half  of  the  Arctic  regioi 
' — the  Polar  Basin,  as  it  may  be  called— • 
is  entirely  dilfereul  from  the  western  half 
in  every  respect.  It  has  a  wide  opening 
on  the  Atlantic  side,  and  is  swept  by  the 
mighty  polar  current  summer  and  winter, 
liberating  it  of  its  ice  ntasse?,  and  hence 
Paleocrystic  ice,  like  that  found  by  Sir 
George  iJares's  Expedition,  is  entirely 
unknown  there,  itis  also  swept  by  the 
immense  mosses  of  warm  water  that 
come  down  all  the  great  Siberian  riven 
from  the  hot  plains  of  Western  Central 
Asia. 

Of  the  temperature  of  this  Polar 
Basin,  it  is  sufficient  to  mention  the 
observations  made  by  the  Swedish  Ex- 
pedition on  the  north  coast  of  Spits- 
bergen in  8l>  N.  lat.,  in  IS72-3.  The 
mean  monthly  temperature  of  Januopy 
was  as  high  as  -f  \i''2.'  Fahr.,  the  mean 
of  the  three  winter  months,  December, 
January,  Fehruory,  ^-  3'7°,  Fahr.,  and  the 
absolute  greatest  cold  observed  only 
—  3(J-8°Fahi.  The  whole  region  between 
East  Greenland  and  M^ovaya  Zemlya  is 
by  far  the  warmest  part  of  all  the  .^ctio 
and  Antarctic  Zones.  This  is  shown 
more  clearly  than  ever  by  the  new 
isothermal  lines  I  have  constructed  from 
all  the  most  recent  observations. 

It  needs  a  barrier  of  land  or  islanda 
extending  from  Greenland  all  the  wf 
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to  Kellett  Land  and  Wrangell  Coast 
opposite  Cape  Yakan,  to  explain  these 
very  remarkable  features ;  for  the  cur- 
rents of  the  sea  alone  are  not  sufficient 
to  account  for  them,  aa  in  the  North 
Atlantic.  For  the  furthest  offshoots 
of  the  Gulf  Stream  up  the  west  coast 
of  Spitzbergen  and  Novaya  Zemlya  get 
charged  with  floating  ice-masses  beyond 
80''  N.  lat.,  or  even  75.° 

All  these  facts,  features  and  theories 
I  have  carefully  drawn  out  on  maps 
and  published  long  ago.^ 

Whether  Greenland  extends  all  along 
to  Bering  Strait  remains  of  course  a 
theory  that  has  to  be  proved  or  dis- 
proved by  actual  exploration,  but  all  ex- 
peditions yet  sent  out  have,  every  one  of 
them,  been  forced  to  show  the  correct- 
ness of  it  thus  far.  Admiral  Inglefleld, 
in  1852,  came  home,  cutting  off  Green- 
land at  about  79^°  N.  lat.,  and  convinced 
that  he  might  have  sailed  in  the  little 
Isabel  from  Smith  Sound  all  the  way  to 
Bering  Strait.  Admiral  Inglefield,  and 
many  other  members  of  your  Society 
still  living,  will  remember  the  discussion 
on  the  22nd  of  November,  1852,  when 
I  strongly  objected  to  these  surmises  on 
various  grounds,  particularly  on  that  of 
the  distribution  of  temperature,  and  the 
almost  entire  absence  of  drift-wood, 
which  on  all  the  coasts  swept  by  the 
Siberian  and  East  Greenland  currents 
is  found  everywhere  in  immense  quan- 
tities.2 

Kane's  Expedition,  in  1853-55,  was 
forced  to  extend  Greenland  to  Cape  In- 
dependence in  80"  35'  N.  lat.,  but  there 
it  was  again  cut  off  at  the  time,  and  an 
open  sea  of  fiction,  on  Morton's  testi- 
mony, carried  right  away  to  Spitzbergen 
and  Siberia. 

Hayes's  expedition,  in  1861,  found 
this  open  sea  choked  full  of  ice,  and 
Hall's  expedition,  in  1871,  was  forced 
to  fill  it  up  with  solid  land,  stretching 
from  Cape  Independence  to  Beaumont's 

^  See,  for  example,  my  maps  of  the  Arctic 
and  Antarctic  regions,  with  the  cun-ents  of 
the  Ocean,  drift-iceand  pack-ice,  Greenland  to 
Bering  Strait,  &c.,  &c.,  in  my  Oeographisehe 
MiUheUungen  for  1866,  Tafel  6, 

*  AthnicBuniy  11th  December,  1862,  p.  1359. 


Cape  Bryant,  in  about  82°  24'  N.  lat., 
probably  Cape  Sherman  of  the  Ameri- 
cans, thus  adding  other  two  degrees 
of  latitude  to  my  land. 

Captain  Beaumont  8a w  Greenland 
still  further,  to  82°  54'  K  kt.,  and 
there  is  not  one  reason  why  it  should 
stop  there  and  trend  southward  towards 
Cape  Bismarck,  simply  because  he 
could  Ese  no  further  in  minty  weather. 
If  Greenland  ended  in  82°  54'  K  lat, 
the  PalsBocrystic  ice  would,  with  the 
prevailing  westerly  winds,  have  freely 
drifted  away  to  the  east 

The  very  little  driftwood  found  all 
the  way  from  Smith  Sound  to  the 
PalsBocrystic  Sea  seems  to  be  all  of 
American  and  not  Siberian  origin. 

Traces  of  Eskimos  in  Eobeson  Chan- 
nel have  only  been  found  as  far  as 
8P  62'  N.  lat.,  consequently  those  of 
Eastern  Greenland  could  not  have  come 
round  Cape  Britannia,  but  must  have 
come  down  from  Asia  along  the  shores 
of  that  extension  of  Greenland,  which  I 
always  maintained.  It  is  well  known 
in  the  southernmost  parts  of  Greenland, 
that  far  away  on  the  east  coast  of  Green- 
land a  heathen  tribe  of  Eskimos  lives, 
of  which  now  and  then  stragglers  arrive 
at  the  German  missionary  station  of 
Eriedrichsthal,  but  always  go  away  back 
again,  because  they  find  climate  and 
human  existence  to  be  preferable  on  the 
east  coast^ 

It  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that  Eskimos 
will  yet  be  found  right  under  the  North 
Pole,  or  on  some  land  near  it 

It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  Arctic 
research,  so  vigorously  pursued  these  last 
ten  years,  is  earnestly  being  proceeded 
with.  Already  a  Swedish  and  a  Dutch 
expedition  are  decided  on,  as  I  am  in- 
formed by  direct  communication  from 
Sweden  and  Holland.  The  scheme  of 
Lieutenant  Weyprecht,  to  establish 
eight  observatories  in  the  Arctic  regions, 
is  also  under  consideration ;  I  fear,  how- 
ever, that  it  has  not  much  chance  of 
realisation,  because  there  is  as  yet  not 
interest  enough  among  nations  to  make 

*  Calwer  Miasionsblatt,  1869,  p.  44;  1871, 
p.  21,  €t  wq,  Petermaim's  Qwgr,  MiUh.^ 
1871,  p.  224. 
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it  an  iatematioDal  aiidertakitig  like  the 
expeditions  for  observing  the  transit  of 
Venus.  To  do  it  well  would  at  least  in- 
volvB  ton  different  expeditions.  Trom 
-what  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain 
the  interest  hitherto  shown  comes  to 
this  :  those  that  are  eager  to  embark  in 
£resh  Arctic  work  do  not  went  to  limit 
themselves  merely  to  the  establishment 
of  a  station  for  making  meteorological, 
magnetical,  &c.,  observations,  hut  want 
to  follow  np  geographical  discovery 
generally  ;  and  those  who  pretend  to  be 
&vouTable  to  the  scheme  do  notbing 
whatever,  bat  limit  themselves  to  empty 
phrases.  Tbe  German  Imperial  Cora- 
mission,  instituted  to  investigate  and  re- 
port upon  the  subject  of  Arctic  research, 
have  made  a  Keport  to  the  Prussian 
Government,  and  there  it  rests,  without 
any  hope  ss  yet  of  its  being  taken  up. 
As  &r  a^  1  can  leatn  from  J3erlin,  the 
Government  has  as  yet  no  interest  in 
the  matter ;  aud  the  fact  certainly  i.'', 
that  all  thiit  has  been  done  in  Ger- 
many and  Anstria  in  Arctic  research 
these  last  ten  years  has  been  done  by 
private  exertions  and  not  by  the 
Goveruraents. 

It  further  appears  to  mo  that  a  great 
mass  of  good  observations  of  all  kinds 
and  moHt  valuable  material  exist  that 
have  not  yet  been  fully — in  many  casaa 
not  at  all — worked  out  connectedly ; 
and  also  that  the  millions  of  meteoro- 
logical and  other  observations  already 
made  in  various  parts  of  the  Arctic 
regions  are  not  valueless,  because  they 
have  not  been  made  simultaneously,  as 
Weyprecht  wishes.  On  the  contrary, 
the  fault  appears  to  be  rather  that  they 
are  not  as  much  made  use  of  as  might 
he;  despite  their  being  derived  from 
different  years,  they  appear  to  mo  of  as 
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much  value   as   could  bo  wished,  ft 
general  purposes. 

There  are  bub  few  persons  devotii 
thomsslves  to  the  working  out  of 
mass  of  single  observations  in  any 
branch  of  science,  and  it  takes  those 
few  that  devoto  themselves  to  such  a 
task  too  much  time.  Thus  it  took,  for 
example,  Middendurf  no  less  thiui  thirty- 
three  years  to  work  out  in  biological 
respects,  in  relation  to  the  whole  circum- 
polar  region,  the  observations  he  had 
made  iu  his  comparatively  little  journey 
to  the  Taimyr  Eiver  in  1843. 

One  of  the  important  points  to  settle 
in  all  future  research  is,  whether  the 
Eastern  Polar  basin  can  be  navigated  and 
explored  and  the  !North  Pole  reached. 
As  yet  the  only  attempts  and  inroads 
made  in  that  respect  worth  speaking  of 
are  Sir  Edward  Parry's  little  summer 
trip  from  Ross  Island  to  tS2''  45'  N.  lat. 
and  back,  33d  Juno  to  12th  August, 
1837 ;  and  Lieutenant  Payer's  lit!" 
tour  in  Franz  -  Josef  Land  to  82*^ 
N.  lat.,  26th  March  to  23d  Api 
1874.  The  Swedish  attempt,  reaching 
81°  42'  N,  Int.  on  the  19th  September, 
1868,  was  made  iu  a  very  inauffloient, 
small,  and  weak  mail  steamer,  and  can- 
not count  for  anything ;  it  only  found 
very  thin  ice  of  one  year's  formation, 
just  the  very  reverse  of  Palawcrystic 
ice,  as  is  best  seen  from  the  plate  of  the 
Swedish  work. 

It  has  been  truly  said — "  It  might  tM 
done ;  and  England  ought  to  do  it,"      \ 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir, 
Your  very  obedient,  bumble  servant, 


am, 
in^H 


Hoaorary    Carrcspondiug   Member  1 
and  Gold  MedallUt  of  lAe  £      ' 
OioifTapkiail  Sanely. 
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MAEKO   KRALIEVITCH: 
THE  MYTHICAL   HERO   OF   SERVIA. 


It  is  an  honourable  peculiarity  of  the 
Servians,  who,  when  mentioned  in 
connection  with  their  chief  popular 
literature,  comprise  the  inhabitants  of 
Bosnia,  Herzegovina,  and  Montenegro, 
that  they  possess  a  store  of  old  poetry 
which  is  capable  of  forming  itself  into 
epic  unity  and  continuity,  like  that 
of  the  praj-Homeric  Greeks,  or  the 
Teutonic  singers  of  Siegfried.  Nothing 
of  this  sort  is  to  be  found  among  the 
Bulgarians,  whose  brigands  are  merely 
isolated  vagabonds,  unless  we  recognise 
those  dubious  products  in  which 
Alexander  the  Great  and  Orpheus 
are  exhibited.  The  Servians  have  their 
domestic  pesmasy  or  poems,  to  be  suug 
at  home,  as  well  as  their  more  ambitious 
creations ;  but  these  are  especially 
national,  and  find  their  most  proper 
expression  when  sung  or  declaimed  to 
the  accompaniment  of  a  gouslSy  a  one- 
stringed  instrument  resembling  a  guitar, 
and  played  on  with  a  bow.  When  M. 
Vouk  Stefanovitch  Karadjitch  began 
writing  the  collection  of  heroic  Fesmas, 
which  is  the  storehouse  of  all  knowledge 
on  the  subject,  proficiency  in  the  use 
of  this  instrument  varied  in  various 
places.  In  Bosnia,  Herzegovina,  Monte- 
negro, and  the  mountainous  regions  in  the 
south  of  Servia,  every  male  could  play 
on  the  gousle,  and  there  also  the  taste 
for  heroic  poetry  was  at  its  height.  In 
the  district  of  the  Danube,  on  the 
contrary,  this  symbol  of  nationality  was 
manifestly  on  the  decline. 

The  ancient  glories  of  the  Servians 
ended,  as  we  have  often  been  reminded 
of  late,  with  their  defeat  by  the  Turks 
on  the  plain  of  Kiissovo,  in  the  year 
1389.  Now  of  all  the  ancient  heroes 
who  still  live  in  the  memory  of  the 
people,  the  most  celebrated  are  Stephan 
Dushan,  their  Tsar  in  the  time  of  their 
independence,  and  Marko  Kralievitch, 
a  semi-mythical  personage,  who  as  it 


were,  impersonates  Servia  as  she  is 
supposed  to  have  been  immediately 
after  her  independence  was  lost  With 
the  valour  and  physical  strength  of  a 
western  knight-errant,  he  is  subjected 
to  the  humiliation  of  serving  under 
his  natural  enemies  the  Turks.  The 
Pesmas,  of  which  use  is  made  in  this 
article,  are  from  a  selection  taken  by  M. 
Dozon,  from  the  ample  store  brought 
together  by  M.  Vouk. 

The  poet  of  the  first  Pesma  takes  us 
at  once  to  the  broad  plain  of  Kiissovo, 
where,  near  the  white  Church  of  Sa- 
modr^ja,  four  claimants  to  the  throne- 
King  Voukachin,  the  despot  Ougli6cha, 
the  Voivode  Gorko,  and  the  Tsar^vitch 
Ouroch — have  severally  pitched  their 
tents.  Each  writes  a  letter  to  the 
Protopope  Ned^lko,  who  is  at  Prizren, 
the  white  fortress,  inviting  him  to  the 
plain,  that  he  may  there  declare  who 
is  the  legitimate  successor  to  the  de- 
ceased Tsar,  Stephan  Dushan,  the  big 
monarch,  with  whom,  in  the  opinion 
of  some,  the  real  history  of  Servia 
properly  begins,  and  who,  like  our 
Alf^d,  is  associated  with  the  legal 
institutions  of  the  country.  This  po- 
tentate, who,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
Forsyth,  was  a  veritable  ayc^  ^v^pwv^ 
would,  if  he  had  lived  now,  have 
looked  fondly  on  the  promoters  of  the 
permissive  licensing  system,  for  when 
his  code  was  in  force,  drunkards  who 
made  a  riot  were  punished  by  having 
both  their  eyes  torn  out  and  one  of 
their  hands  cut  ofL  He  was  the  first 
monarch  of  Servia  who  assumed  the 
title  Tsar,  and  his  reign  seems  to  have 
extended  from  1336  to  1358.  The 
Protopope  Ned^lko  owed  his  autho- 
rity to  the  fact  that  he  had  performed 
the  last  holy  ofl&ces  for  the  illustrious 
deceased. 

The  messengers,   according    to    the 
poet,  behave  in  a  manner  disgracefoliy 
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indecorous.  Not  finding  the  Proto- 
pope  at  home,  they  proceed  to  the 
church  where  he  is  celebrating  mass, 
and  entering  the  holy  edifice  on  horse- 
back, playfully  touch  him  with  their 
whips,  at  the  same  time  telling  him  that 
if  he  would  keep  his  head  on  his 
shoulders,  he  must  come  without  delay 
to  Kiissovo.  Moved  to  tears  by  this 
outrage,  the  priest  prevails  on  the  in- 
truders to  let  him  finish  the  ofl&ce  without 
interruption,  and  then  tells  them  that 
although  he  confessed  the  late  Tsar,  he 
has  no  knowledge  of  his  intentions 
with  respect  to  the  throne,  and  refers 
them  to  Marko  Kralievitch,  his  pupil, 
who  resides  at  the  neighbouring  town, 
Prilip.  Marko  alone  is  furnished  with 
the  information  which  will  enable  him 
to  settle  the  debated  question,  and  be 
has,  moreover,  this  moral  qualification, 
that  he  fears  none  but  God. 

The  messengers  act  on  this  advice, 
and  proceed  to  the  residence  of  Marko, 
who,  learning  the  disastrous  state  of 
affairs,  resolves  to  visit  the  camps,  being 
strengthened  in  his  good  resolution  by 
his  mother,  Euphrosyne. 

To  understand  the  relationship  of 
Marko  to  the  claimants  it  is  necessary 
to  go  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Pesma.. 
He  was  the  eldest  son  of  King  Vou- 
kachin,  a  vassal  of  the  Servian  Tsar, 
residing  at  Pritchtina,  and  exercising 
authority  over  his  immediate  neigh- 
bours. Ougli6cha  and  Gbrko  are  brethren 
of  this  king,  all  belonging  to  the  race  of 
Merniavtchevitch.  The  other  claimant, 
Ouroch,  is  the  son  of  the  deceased 
Stephan,  and  godson  of  Marko,  and  the 
fact  that  he  is  a  child,  as  the  poet  repre- 
sents him,  is  not  to  be  accepted 
without  inquiry. 

When  Marko,  on  his  horse  Charatz, 
passes  through  the  tents,  the  expec- 
tations of  the  brothers  Merniavtchevitch 
are  successively  raised  to  a  high  pitch. 
Voukachin  is  sure  that  his  son  cannot 
pass  him  over,  and  the  two  uncles  are 
equally  sanguine  ;  but  Marko,  giving  no 
heed  to  their  exhortations,  rides  straight 
to  the  tent  of  young  Ouroch,  where  for 
the  first  time  he  alights  from  his  steed. 
The  meeting  is  most  affectionate ;  the 


night  is  passed  in  pleasant  conversation, 
and  on  the  following  morning  all  the 
princes  go  to  church.  When  the  office 
is  over,  they  sit  down  before  the  doors 
of  the  church,  eat  sugar  and  drink  rakia, 
till  Marko,  consulting  the  ancient 
records,  addresses  them  all  and  declares 
that  the  vacant  throne  belongs  to  Ouroch 
by  right  of  inheritance. 

This  unexpected  decision  is  so  little 
to  the  taste  of  King  Youkachin,  that, 
springing  on  his  feet,  he  draws  out  his 
dagger  with  the  iutentof  stabbing  his  son 
Marko.  Thinking  that  it  would  be  im- 
pious to  fight  with  his  own  father,  Marko 
escapes  him  by  running  round  the 
church,  and  is  just  on  the  point  of  being 
overtaken,  when  a  voice  from  within 
bids  him  take  refuge  within  the  sanctuary, 
and  the  doors  fly  open,  to  close  upoa 
him  as  soon  as  he  has  entered.  The 
king  strikes  the  wood  with  his  dagger 
and  blood  begins  to  flow. 

**  Woe  to  me ! "  exclaims  the  king  repentaut, 
*' Ruthless,    I    have    slain    my    mst-born. 

Marko." 
But  a  voice  responded  from  the  temple  : 
*'  Youkachin,  it  is  not  thy  son  Marko, 
But  a  heavenly  angel  thou  hast  pierced." 
Then  the  king  was  angered  more  than  ever, 
And  pour*d  forth  his  heavy  imprecations : 
**  Marko,  hateful  son,  may  Heav'u  destroy 

thee! 
Mayst  thou  have  no  sepulchre,  no  offspring, 
Mayst  thou  serve  the   Turk    before    tnou 

diest.*' 
While  the  kin^  thus  curs'd,  the  young  Tsar 

blessed  him : 
"  Marko,  sponsor  mine,  God  ever  aid  thee  I 
May  thy  face  shine  brightly  in  the  council  I    ! 
May  thy  sword  cut  shwpiy  in  the  battle ! 
May  the  bravest  ne'er  prevail  against  thee ! 
May  thy  name  remain  for  ever  glorious. 
While  there  is  a  sun  or  moon  in  heaven  1 " 

The  blessing  and  the  curse  were  in 
the  course  of  time  both  duly  answered. 

The  prowess  of  Marko  is  displayed  in 
his  conflict  with  a  Vila,  one  of  those 
preternatural  beings,  the  mention  of 
whom  will  recall  to  the  old  habitues  of 
Her  Majesty's  Theatre  the  day  when 
M.  Theophile  Gautier  first  made 
Western  Europe  acquainted  with 
*'  Wilis,"  of  whom  the  most  finished  re- 
presentative was  Mademoiselle  Carlotta 
Grisi  A  belief  in  Vilas  has  existed 
among  the  Seryian  people  almost,  if  not 
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quite,  to  the  present,  but  their  attributes 
are  somewhat  vague.  They  appear,  it 
would  seem,  in  the  semblance  o£  young 
girls  clad  in  white,  and  with  long  hair 
floating  about  their  shoulders.  They 
are  generally  to  be  found  near  the 
waters,  in  secluded  spots,  and  they  have 
a  reputation  for  proficiency  in  medicine, 
that  is  to  say,  the  skilful  application  of 
simples.  Here  we  do  not  see  the  Vila  in 
a  very  favourable  light.  Marko  and  his 
bosom  friend  the  Vaivode  Miloch  are 
riding  across  the  mountains  of  Mirotch, 
and  the  former  growing  sleepy,  requests 
the  latter  to  cheer  the  journey  with  a 
song,  but  the  favour  is  refused  on  the 
ground  that  Miloch  has  just  been  drink- 
ing freely  with  the  Vila  Ravioila,  who 
has  threatened  to  kill  him  with  her 
arrows  if  she  were  to  hear  him  sing. 

Induced  to  sing  by  the  persuasions  of 
Marko,  who  promises  to  protect  him 
with  his  golden  mace,  Miloch  ultimately 
pours  forth  an  heroic  lay,  which  so 
greatly  delights  his  friend  that  he  pays 
him  the  dubious  compliment  of  dropping 
asleep  in  his  saddle,  whereby  he  gives 
the  watchful  Vila  an  opportunity  of 
stopping  the  song,  by  sending  one 
arrow  into  the  throaty  another  into  the 
heart  of  the  songster,  who  dies  calling 
upon  him.  Boused  by  the  shrieks  of 
Miloch,  Marko  kisses  his  steed  Charatz, 
saying : — 

**  Woe,  Charatz,  my  constant  right  wing  I 

Beach  the  Vila  Bavioila, 

And  thy  shoes  shall  be  of  silver. 

Ay,  of  silver  and  of  gold  ; 

And  of  silk  shall  be  thy  housings, 

Deck'd  with  golden  pendants  too  ; 

In  thy  mane  shall  gold  be  twisted 

With  an  ample  store  of  pearls. 

Bhouldst  thou  chance  to  miss  the  Vila, 

I  will  pluck  out  both  thine  eyes, 

I  will  break  thy  legs  beneath  thee, 

Leave  thee  here  in  anguish  crawling. 

As,  without  his  friend,  does  Marko." 

The  Vila  is  overtaken  at  the  top  of 
the  mountain,  and  tries  to  save  herself 
by  flying  towards  the  clouds,  but  Marko 
brings  her  down  with  a  smart  blow  ad- 
ministered between  the  shoulders,  and 
then  thrashes  her  with  his  mace,  threat- 
ening to  kill  her  if  she  does  not  restore 
his  Mend.     She  obeys  the  command. 


cures  the  Miroch  with  herbs  culled  on 
the  spot,  so  eflectually,  that  he  returns 
to  life  with  a  stouter  heart  and  better 
voice  than  ev^r,  and  she  warns  her  com- 
rades that,  so  long  as  they  hear  of 
Marko  Kralievitch,  his  horse  Charatz, 
and  his  golden  club,  they  will  wisely 
abstain  from  shooting  their  arrows  at 
the  warriors  of  the  mountain. 

The  subject  of  the  following  pretty 
little  Pesma,  which  places  Marko  in  a 
very  favourable  light,  might  have  been 
suggested  by  JEsop  : — 

Sick  u|)on  the  road  is  Marko  lying, 
Kear  his  head  he  plants  his  lance,  and  to  it 
Fastens  Charatz,  then  he  sadly  murmurs  : 
''He  who  brings  to  me  a  draught  of  water, 
He  who  lets  a  Tittle  shade  fall  on  me. 
For  his  soul  will  find  a  place  in  Heaven." 
To  him  from  above  descends  a  falcon. 
Bearing  in  his  claw  a  cup  of  water, 
Spreadmg  out  his  wings  to  make  a  shadow. 
**  How  is  this,"  says  Marko,  **  kindly  fiEdoon  ? 
Tell  me,  when  did  I  a  favour  show  tnee, 
That  thou    comest    thus   with   shade  and 

water  /" 
**  Dost  thou  not  remember,"  says  the  falcon, 
When  we  fought  together  at  Kussovo, 
And  the  Turks  upon  us  rash'd  with  fury. 
How  they  capturd  me  and  cut  my  wines  ? 
Thou  didst  pick  me  up,  my  gentle  Marko, 
That  the  Turkish  horses  might  not  crush  me, 
Then  thou  fedst  me  with  the  flesh  of  heroes, 
And  thou  gavest  stren^h  with  crimson  blood : 
That's  the   favour    tnou   hast  shown  me, 

Marko." 

In  due  course  Marko  took  unto  him- 
self a  wife,  and  his  nuptials  form  the 
subject  of  a  Pesma.  One  evening,  when 
his  mother  and  he  are  at  supper,  the 
good  old  lady  informs  him  that  she  is 
too  feeble  to  wait  on  him  any  longer, 
and  that  he  had  better  look  out  for  a 
younger  substitute.  Marko  tells  her 
that  he  has  thought  over  the  matter 
already,  but  that  where  he  had  found 
an  eligible  wife,  there  were  no  suitable 
friendi,  and  that  where  there  had  been 
friends,  there  was  no  damsel  whom 
he  could  have  taken  for  a  wife,  save 
the  daughter  of  the  Bulgarian  king, 
Chichman  (Sigismund),  whom  he  had 
seen  at  her  father's  court  drawing  water 
from  a  cistern,  and  the  sight  of  whom 
so  aflected  him  that  all  the  grass 
seemed  to  shake.  His  mother  has  only 
to  prepare  the  cakes  lequiflite  on  such 
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occasions,  and  he  will  "  propose  "  with- 
out delay.  The  cakes  are  made  at  once, 
and  on  the  following  morning,  at 
dayhreak,  Marko  is  on  his  way  to 
the  white  palace  of  King  Chichman, 
mounted  on  his  steed,  and  armed  not 
only  with  his  mace,  hut  with  a  lordly 
skin  of  wine.  He  is  received  with 
munificence,  his  horse  is  stalled  in  the 
cellars  heneath  the  palace,  he  is  con- 
ducted into  the  white  huilding  hy  the 
king  himself,  who  has  watched  his  ap- 
proach, and  they  hoth  sit  at  a  tahle, 
where  they  regale  themselves  with  black 
wine.  This  ceremony  over,  Marko  gal- 
lantly rises,  makes  a  low  how,  and  sisks 
the  king  for  the  hand  of  his  daughter — 
a  request  which  is  at  once  accorded. 
Leaving  behind  him  a  sum  of  money 
for  the  purchase  of  nuptial  gifts,  he  then 
returns  to  Prilip,  the  town  in  Albania 
where  he  resides,  asking  for  a  month's 
time  to  bring  together  a  sufficient 
number  of  wedding  guests.  He  is 
warned,  however,  by  his  bride's  mother 
not  to  bring  with  him  as  ''  best  man  " 
— or,  as  the  good  lady  classically  puts 
it,  "paranymph" — a  stranger  to  the 
family,  but  rather  some  brother  or 
cousin,  as  in  the  other  case  the  ex- 
treme beauty  of  the  bride  might  pos- 
sibly occasion  a  scandaL 

At  the  dawn  of  the  following  day 
^larko  sets  off  for  his  residence,  which 
he  reaches  in  a  time  short  enough  to 
prove  either  that  Prilip  was  by  no 
means  distant  from  King  Chichman's 
palace  or  that  the  speed  of  Charatz  was 
enormous.  His  mother,  who  comes  for- 
ward to  meet  him,  at  once  solves  the 
difficulty  about  the  wedding-guests,  by 
directing  him  to  invite  the  Doge  of 
Venice,  with  a  party  of  five  hundred, 
and  also  his  friend,  Stephan  Zemlitch, 
who  is  to  come  similarly  attended,  and 
to  act  as  paranymph. 

The  ceremony  is  duly  performed  at 
the  court  of  King  Chichman,  costly 
gifts  are  bestowed,  the  guests  leave 
Bulgaria,  and  the  paranymph,  in  com- 
pliance with  a  custom  still  revered,  is 
entrusted  with  the  care  of  the  bride, 
who  is  not  to  be  consigned  to  Marko 
till  they  have  reached  Prilip  on  a  horse 
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upon  which  she  is  seated,  and  which  he  is 
to  keep  as  a  present  for  himself.  Venice, 
it  may  be  observed,  was  by  no  means 
strange  to  the  Servian  of  an  early  date, 
a  connection  being  maintained  by  its  re- 
lations with  Montenegro  and  Dalmatia. 

Troubles  arise  on  the  road.  As  theyaie 
crossing  the  plain  of  Bulgaria,  a  breeze 
displaces  the  bride's  veil,  and  the  doge, 
at  once  smitten  with  her  charms,  offers 
Zemlitch    a    huge    bribe    if   he    will 
entrust  her  to  Mb  care.    At  the  first 
station   the  paranymph   remains  tme 
to  his  trust,  but  at  the  next  his  fidelity 
gives  way  to  an  increased  bribe,  and  the 
doge  leads  the  lady  to  his  tent     She 
stoutly  resists  his  advances,  declaring 
that  her  mother  has  forbidden  her  to 
love  a  man  who  wears  a  beard,  and  has 
not  a  bare  chin,  like  Marko ;  but  the 
objection  has  no  other  effect  than  to 
induce  the  doge  to  send  for  two  able 
barbers,  by  one  of  whom  he  is  washed, 
by  the  other  shaved.     The  lady,  taking 
up  the  beard,  folds  it  in  her  handker- 
chief, and  contrives  to  escape  to  Marko's 
tent,  which  is  set  up  in  the  midst  of 
the  others.     Wakened  by  the  visit,  and 
perceiving  the  weeping  girl  at  his  side, 
Marko  reproaches  her  with  the  infeony 
of  her  conduct ;  but  when  he  has  heard 
her    account  of   what  has  transpired, 
and  has  seen  the  beard,  he  bids  her  be 
seated,  and  promising  that  he  will  see 
what  can  be  done  in  the  morning,  falls 
once  more  asleep.     He  keeps  his  word  ; 
scarcely  has  the  sun  risen  than  he  con- 
fronts the  transgressors,  strikes  off  the 
head  of  the  doge,  and  cleaves  the  para- 
nymph in  twain.     Matters  being  thus 
settled,  the  wedding-party  proceeds  to 
Prilip. 

In  accordance  with  Ins  father's  curse, 
Marko,  during  the  latter  part  of  his  life, 
serves  under  the  Turks,  without  for- 
saking his  religion ;  but  he  never  seems 
to  have  been  on  friendly  terms  with  his 
new  masters.  One  of  the  Pesmas  relates 
to  a  hunting  expedition  of  the  Vizier, 
who,  accompanied  by  thirteen  attend- 
ante,  one  of  whom  is  Marko,  has 
passed  three  whole  days  without  any 
sport,  and  at  last  finds  himself  on  the 
banks   of   a  lake,   where  ducks  with 
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golden  "wings  are  floating  in  abundance. 
At  one  of  these  he  lets  loose  a  falcon^ 
but  the  expected  quarry  darts  up  into 
the  sky,  while  the  falcon  quietly  settles 
on  a  fir-tree.  Marko's  request  that  he 
may  take  his  turn  is  resulily  granted^ 
and  his  £sdcon,  pursuing  the  escaped 
ducky  captures  it^  and  brings  it  down  to 
the  fir-tree,  thereby  arousing  the  fury 
of  the  Vizier's  falcon,  who  attempts  to 
snatch  away  the  booty,  but  is  torn  to 
pieces  in  the  contest  that- ensues.  The 
Vizier,  in  a  violent  rage,  dashes  the 
victorious  bird  against  the  trunk  of  the 
tree,  thus  breaking  its  right  wing. 

It  is  very  hard,  my  falcon, 
For  thy  maater  and  thyself, 
To  go  hunting  with  the  Turks, 
When  no  Servian  is  among  them, 
And  to  suffer  their  misdeeds. 

So  says  Marko  when  he  has  bandaged 
the  bird's  wing,  and  without  more  ado 
he  leaps  upon  the  back  of  Charatz,  and 
riding  at  a  furious  pace,  reaches  the 
Vizier  and  the  rest  of  his  followers,  who 
have  gone  before.  Without  further  re- 
flection he  strikes  off  the  Vizier's  head 
with  his  sabre,  and  of  the  twelve  attend- 
ants makes,  as  the  poet  says,  twenty- 
four;  but  he  then  bethinks  himsdf 
whether  he  had  better  go  home  to  Prilip, 
or  return  to  Adrianople,  and  state  his 
own  case,  so  as  not  to  be  anticipated  by 
the  Turks.  He  decides  on  the  latter 
course,  and  enters  the  divan  so  wild 
with  fury,  that  the  sovereign  Tsar  can 
only  conjecture  that  he  is  in  want  of  cash. 
Marko  tells  him  what  has  happened. 

Then  how  loudly  laughs  the  Sultan  ! 
And  he  says,  "  My  good  son  Marko, 
If  thou  otherwise  hadst  acted, 
I  should  call  thee  son  no  more. 
Any  Turk  can  be  a  vizier, 
But  we  cannot  match  a  Marko." 
Then  he  feels  his  silken  pocket 
And  brings  forth  a  thousand  ducats, 
Which  at  once  he  ^ves  to  Marko  : 
"  Get  some  wine  with  these,  my  son." 
Marko  takes  the  thousand  ducats. 
And  he  strides  from  the  divan. 
But  it  was  not  to  buy  wine 
That  the  Sultan  gave  those  ducats ; 
'Twas  to  hasten  ms  departure. 
For  most  fearful  was  his  wrath. 

Under  the   influence   of   wine  and 
of  a  bad  temper   consequent    on    im- 


moderate potations,  Marko  could  indeed 
be  a  very  formidable  person  to  either 
foe  or  friend,  and  a  Pesma,  which  treats 
of  the  manner  in  which  he  punished  a 
disdainful  lady,  shows  that  an  ideal 
Servian  could  on  occasion  be  almost 
as  bad  as  a  popular  Bulgarian  brigand. 
The  lady  in  question,  whose  name  was 
Ko^anda,  was  not  only  more  beantifal 
than  any  one  on  the  face  of  the  earthy 
but  she  surpassed  even  the  Vila  of  the 
mountains.  When  her  years  numbered 
fifteen,  the  fame  of  her  charms  spreading 
far  and  wide,  reached  the  ears  of  Marko 
at  Prilip,  who  thought  that  he  would 
take  her  for  a  wife — let  us  assume  that 
the  daughter  of  the  Bulgarian  TCing 
Chichman  was  dead — and  was  moreover 
of  opinion  that  he  would  find  a  worthy 
comrade  in  her  brother.  Captain  L^ka 
of  Prizren.  He  therefore  put  on  his 
best  clothes,  and  to  prepare  himself  for 
the  wooing,  swallowed  a  pailful  of  wine, 
and  administered  as  much  to  his  horse, 
whereby  they  were  both  of  a  bright 
crimson  hue  when  they  set  out  on  the 
expedition.  On  his  road  he  called  on 
his  friend  Miloch,  whom  he  requested 
to  be  his  companion,  adding  that  Eelia^ 
another  friend,  was  to  be  invited  to 
join  the  party  and  take  his  chance. 
Miloch  likewise  put  on  his  best  clothes, 
Eelia  was  taken  up  in  due  course,  and 
all  three  proceeded  to  Prizren,  situated 
at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  of  Chara. 
Captain  L6ka  was  at  first  somewhat 
frightened,  but  when  he  perceived  that 
the  strangers  came  in  a  friendly  spirit, 
he  gave  them  a  hearty  welcome.  It 
was  not  till  after  the  conclusion  of  a 
feast  that  lasted  an  entire  week  timt 
Marko  explained  the  object  of  his  visit. 
He  and  his  companions  had  heard  of 
the  charms  of  Ko^anda,  and  had  come 
to  ask  her  brother  to  bestow  her  upon 
whichever  of  the  three  he  preferred,  on 
the  understanding  that  the  two  not 
chosen  should  act  as  paranympha,  and 
that  aU  should  remain  excellent  friend& 
L6ka  was  by  no  means  pleased  by  this 
proposal,  but  dryly  remarked  that  his 
sister  was  a  very  haughty  girl,  over 
whom  he  had  no  influence,  that  she  had 
abeady  refused  seventy-foor  soitois,  and 
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that  he  feared  to  accept  a  betrothal  ring 
in  her  name  lest  anoUier  refusal  should 
be  the  result. 

Marko,  then  laughing  aloud  and  play- 
fully remarking  that  if  the  lady  were  at 
Prilip,  and  refused  to  obey  his  orders, 
he  would  cut  off  her  hands  or  tear  out 
her  eyes,  suggested  that  as  Leka  was  so 
terribly  afraid  of  his  sister,  he  should 
call  her  down,  and  let  her  choose  for 
herself.  Eo9anda  was  invited  to  come 
down  accordingly,  and  when  she  made 
her  appearance,  so  dazzling  was  her 
beauty,  and  so  splendid  was  her  attire, 
that  the  three  friends  were  awe-stricken, 
and  looked  bashfully  on  the  ground. 
Finding  that  not  one  of  them  was 
capable  of  speaking  for  himself,  the 
brother  made  her  acquainted  with  the 
proposal,  putting  in  a  good  word  for  all 
three.  Eo^anda  manifested  her  noted 
pride  by  the  rudeness  of  her  answer. 
Marko,  she  said,  was  a  mere  hanger-on 
of  the  Turks,  who  would  never  have  a 
prayer  uttered  over  his  grave;  Miloch 
owed  his  high  stature  to  the  fact  that 
he  had  been  suckled  by  a  mare,  and 
Eelia  was  an  illegitimate  foundling,  who 
had  been  nurtured  by  a  gypsy.  Having 
added  that  she  refused  them  all,  she 
bounced  out  of  the  room. 

^larko  was  first  cured  of  his  bash- 
fulness,  and  his  first  impulse  was  to 
draw  his  sabre.  He  would  have 
stricken  off  Leka's  head,  had  not  Miloch, 
who  was  of  a  cooler  temperament,  re- 
strained him,  sagely  observing  that  it 
was  wrong  to  kill  a  man  who  had  treated 
them  all  with  such  magnificent  hospi- 
tality, because  his  sister  happened  to  be 
a  vixen.  Marko,  convinced,  left  his 
Eabre  with  his  friend,  and  rushed  out  to 
the  lower  part  of  the  house,  where, 
finding  Eo9anda  surrounded  by  her 
women,  he  asked  her  to  come  forward  to 
him  alone,  and  show  him  her  face,  which 
on  account  of  the  troubled  state  of  his 
mind  he  had  not  yet  properly  seen.  She 
fell  into  the  trap,  and  no  sooner  had 
her  women  retired,  in  obedience  to  her 
command,  than  Marko,.  drawing  a  dagger 
from  his  belt,  cut  off  her  right  arm  from 
the  shoulder,  and  then  placed  it  in  her 
left  hand,  tore  out  her  eyes,  which  he 
wrapped  in   a   silk  handkercliief  and 


placed  in  her  bosom,  and  bade  her  now 
take  her  choice  between  the  renegade 
Marko,  the  foal  !Miloch,  and  the  found- 
ling Eelia.  The  poor  girl  uttered  a 
piercing  shriek,  and  called  on  her 
brother  for  assistance,  but  L6ka,  who 
never  makes  a  very  brilliant  figure, 
remained  silent,  fearing  that  he  might 
himself  be  killed,  and  the  three  friends 
took  their  departure. 

We  have  above  a  veiy  bad  case  against 
our  hero.  The  following  Pesma  furmshes 
us  with  another  ugly  story,  but  the 
deep  contrition  that  follows  the  crime 
raises  the  criminal  above  the  level  of 
mere  brutality : — 

Marko's  mother  one  day  asked  him, 

**  Why  buildest  thou  so  many  churches  ? 

Have  thy  sins  been  so  enormous  ? 

Art  thou  wealthy  without  trouble  ? " 

"  Dear  old  mother,"  answered  Marko, 

I  was  in  the  Moorish  country, 

There  rose  early  in  the  morning, 

To  the  fountain  took  Charatz. 

But  a  dozen  Moors  I  found  there, 

Who  attempted  to  repel  me. 

Thence  arose  a  deadly  contest, 

For  I  lifted  up  my  mace. 

Smiting  Arab  after  Arab, 

Tin  but  six  of  them  remained. 

These  bound  fast  my  hands  behind  me. 

And  before  their  king  they  brought  me. 

Who  consign'd  me  to  a  dungeon, 

Where  for  sev'n  long  years  Ilangui&h'd. 

There  the  winter  from  the  summer. 

I  could  only  thus  distinguish, 

That  in  one  the  girls  threw  snowballs 

In  the  other  sprigs  of  laurel, 

Which  would  sometimes  fiill  on  me. 

When  the  eighth  year  came,  no  longer 

Was  I  troubled  by  my  prison. 

I  was  vexed  by  the  kmg's  daughter 

Who  came  ev*ry  mom  and  evening 

To  the  opening  in  my  dungeon, 

Saying,  *  Do  not  perish,  Marko, 

As  a  prisoner,  ratW  promise 

Thou  wilt  take  me  for  thy  wife, 

From  thy  dungeon  I  will  free  thee, 

Aad  will  also  free  Charatz, 

And  a  store  of  golden  ducats, 

Ay,  as  large  thou  couldst  wish  for, 

I  will  bring  with  me,  poor  Marko.* 

In  this  desp'rate  case,  my  mother, 

From  my  head  1  took  my  cap. 

And  I  placed  it  on  my  knees. 

And  thus  solemnly  addressed  it : 

*  By  my  faith,  I'll  ne'er  desert  thee, 

Bv  my  faith.  111  never  leave  th^ft* 

Though  the  sun  should  prove  m       liful, 

Shining  on  the  earth  no  1 

To  my  vow  I  shall  be  ti 

"  And  the  foolish  Mor..       lamsel 
Thought  the  vow  ^  uc  u)  her. 
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So  one  eYening,  just  at  nkhtfiaill, 
She  released  me  from  my  dungeon. 
And  she  brought  to  me  Charatz, 
And  a  courser  for  herself. 
And  two  wallets  filled  with  ducats, 
And  a  sabre,  and  we  started, 
Biding  through  the  Moorish  land. 
In  the  mom  as  day  was  breaking, 
I  was  sitting  down  to  rest  me, 
When  the  Moorish  girl  embraced  me, 
Flinging  her  black  arms  about  me  ; 
Seeing  that  black  &ce,  my  mother, 
Andtne  pearl-white  teeth,  1  shuddered. 
From  my  sheath  I  drew  my  sabre, 
And  I  smote  her  on  the  girdle. 
Cleaving  thus  in  twain  her  body  : 
And  I  leap'd  upon  Charatz, 
While  her  head  was  speaking  yet, 
'  Brother,  in  the  sight  of  Heaven, 
Dearest  Marko,  do  not  leave  me.' 
Now  you  understand,  my  mother, 
How  I  sinn'd  against  high  Heaven — 
Why,  the  wealth  that  I  nave  gain'd 
I  expend  on  pious  uses.'' 

This  is  the  situation  of  Inkle  and 
Yarico  raised  to  the  highest  pitch  of 
horror. 

The  Pesma  recording  the  death  of  the 
hero  is  worth  giving  at  length : — 

Marko  Kralievitch  one  Sunday 
Started  early  in  the  morning, 
And  before  the  sun  had  risen 
Beach'd  the  foot  of  Mount  Ourvina. 
But  his  horse,  as  he  ascended. 
Stumbled  under  him  and  wept. 
Whereat  he  was  sadly  troubled. 
**  What  means  this,  my  faithful  Charatz  ? 
Fifty  years  we  have  been  comrades. 
But  ere  now  thou  ne'er  liast  stumbled  ; 
Now  thou  weep'st  and  stumblest  too. 
Heav'n  of  coming  evil  warns  us ; 
O'er  some  head  is  woe  impending. 
Be  it  mine  or  be  it  thine. 

Thus  spake  Marko.  when  the  Vila 
From  the  centre  of  tne  mountain 
Cried  :  **  My  brother,  art  thou  asking 
Why  the  horse  beneath  thee  stumbles  ? 
For  his  master  he  is  grieving 
That  you  shortly  will  be  parted." 
Marco  to  the  Vila  answered  : 
"  Would  thy  tongue  were  mute,  fair  Vila ; 
What  can  part  me  from  my  Charatz, 
On  whose  tack  the  world  I've  travers'd ; 
Whom  from  east  to  west  I've  taken  1 
Never  liv'd  a  better  courser, 
And  I  never  yet  was  vanquish'd. 
While  my  head  is  on  my  shoulders 
Naught  shall  part  me  from  my  Charatz ! " 
"  None  will  take  him  from  thee,  brother  : " 
Thns  replied  the  pallid  Vila. 
"  For  thyself,  thou  wilt  not  perish 
By  the  warrior's  club  or  sabre  ; 
Thou  need'st  fear  no  earthly  foe  ; 
But  the  hand  will  soon  destroy  thee 
Of  the  Lord.  ^  tes  so  many : 

If  my  bodi  »u  wc*iev'st  not, 


When  thou'rt  on  the  mountain's  summit 
Look  around  on  ev'ry  side  : 
Thou  wilt  see  two  lofty  tir-trees 
Overtopping  all  the  forest. 
Which  they  with  their  leaves  adorn. 
Just  between  them  flows  a  fountain. 
There  dismount,  and  fastening  Chsuratz 
To  a  tree,  approach  the  fountain ; 
Thou  wilt  see  thy  face  reflected. 
Thou  wUt  see  the  mark  of  death." 

In  the  description  of  Marko's  com- 
pliance with  this  order  the  Words  of 
the  Vila  are  repeated  in  tme  Homeric 
fashion : — 

When  he  saw  his  face  reflected. 
Then  he  knew  when  he  would  die, 
And  he  said,  while  sadly  weeping : 
"  World,  fair  flow'r,  thou  art  deceitfiil. 
For  a  little  while  I've  known  thee — 
Onlv  for  three  hundred  years  ; 
And  'tis  time  to  quit  thee  now." 
From  his  girth  he  drew  his  sabre 
And  struck  ofi"  the  head  of  Charatz, 
That  the  Turks  might  never  t^e  him. 
And  on  toilsome  work  employ  him. 
Then  he  broke  in  four  his  sceptre. 
That  the  Turks  might  never  carry 
Any  relic  of  great  Marko  ; 
And  that  Christians  ne'er  might  curse  it. 
Then  his  lance  he  broke  in  seven. 
And  he  flung  it  on  the  branches. 
Lastly,  with  his  strong  right  hand 
He  took  up  his  mace  and  flung  it 
From  the  top  of  the  Ourvina, 
And  it  sank  into  the  waters 
Grav  and  deep,  as  thus  he  said : 
'*  When  that  mace  its  bed  has  quitted 
Will  earth's  youngest  child  be  bom." 
With  his  arms  when  he  had  parted. 
From  his  belt  he  drew  a  paper 
On  which  nothing  yet  was  written. 
And  he  wrote  these  words  upon  it : 
"  Thou  who,  crossing  the  Ourvina, 
See'st  the  fountain  near  the  fir-trees. 
And  there  find'st  the  valiant  Marko, 
Enow  that  Marko  now  is  dead. 
Ample  treasure  is  upon  him. 
Ducats  all  of  yellow  gold. 
Now  of  these  a  third  I  give  thee 
If  my  body  thou  wilt  bury  ; 
Let  a  third  adorn  the  churches ; 
Give  the  maimed  and  blind  the  rest. 
On  the  earth  the  blind  should  wander. 
Singing  to  the  praise  of  Marko." 
When  the  letter  thus  was  finished 
On  a  branch  above  he  laid  it. 
Cast  his  ink-horn  to  the  fountain. 
Then  took  off  his  ^jarb  of  green. 
And  beneath  the  fir-tree  spread  it ; 
Crossed  himself  while  seated  on  it» 
Pressed  his  cap  u^jon  his  brow. 
Lay,  and  slept  to  wake  no  more. 

By  the  fount  lay  Marko  sleeping 
Till  a  week  had  flow'd  away. 
Those  who  near  him  passed  and  saw  him 
Thought  he  slept,  and  did  not  venture 
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To  approach  lest  he  should  wake. 

Goodwill  follow  evil  fortune, 

And  it  was  good  fortune  brought 

Vayo,  the  Hegumen,  thither/ 

From  the  church  of  V  ilindar, 

Built  upon  the  Holy  Mountain, 

With  his  deacon,  Isaia. 

When  he  set  his  e^res  on  Marko, 

To  the  deacon  straight  he  showed  him. 

**Look,"  said  he,  "my  son  ;  step  lightly ; 

Taking  heed  thou  dost  not  wake  him. 

Marko,  when  disturbed  while  sleeping 

Waxes  wroth,  and  e'en  mieht  kill  us. 

Then  the  monk  perceiv'd  the  letter, 

And  he  took  it  and  he  read  it, 

And  he  leam'd  the  death  of  Marko. 

So  he  lighted  from  his  horse, 

And  he  touched  the  valiant  hero,  « 

Who  for  days  had  ceas'd  to  breathe. 

Bitter  tears  shed  the  He^umen, 

For  he  much  regretted  Marko  ; 

And  the  belt,  with  4ucats  heavy, 

Took  and  futen'd  round  his  wa^t 

Then  he  earnestly  reflected 

How  'twas  best  to  bury  Marko. 

On  his  horse  he  placed  the  bodv, 

Which  was  carried  to  the  beach ; 

Took  it  with  him  in  a  boat, 

Bore  it  to  the  Holy  Mountain, 

To  the  church  of  Vilindar. 

Pray'rs  he  read  then  over  Marko, 

Then  to  earth  consign'd  his  body, 

In  the  precincts  of  the  church. 

But  no  monument  he  rais'd  there. 

Lest  the  foes  the  spot  might  visit, 

And  wreak  vengeance  on  d^id  Marko. 

Though  it  would  seem  difficult  to  find 
a  real  chronological  position  for  a  gentle- 
man whose  mortal  career  has  comprised 
300  years,  there  is  enough  to  show  that 
the  thoroughly  orthodox  and  occasion- 
ally drunken  Marko  is  not  a  purely 
mythical  personage.  His  veritable  his- 
tory, reduced  to  the  smallest  possible 
dimensions,  appears  to  be  something 
like  this: — He  was  the  son  of  King 
Youkachin — a  dignity  indicated  by 
*•  Kralievitch"  (the  word  "  kral "  signi- 
fying king) — and  vassal  successively  of 
the  Servian  Tsars  Stephan  Dushan  and 
Ouroch,  whose  inheritance  of  his  father's 
throne  is  the  subject  of  the  first  Pesma 
cited  above.  Ouroch  died  by  the  hand 
of  Voukachin,  who  himself  perished  in 
1371,  in  a  battle  against  the  Turks. 
Marko,  according  to  evidence  recently 
made  known,  enjoyed  the  royal  dignity 

^  A  hegumen  {i^oifitvo^)  is  the  superior  of  a 
Greek  monastery.  The  Holy  Mountain  is 
Mount  Athos. 


for  some  years,  but  after  a  while  was 
stripped  of  his  inheritance,  and  became 
a  vassal  of  the  Sultan  Marad  I.  From 
that  time  he  took  a  part  in  all  the 
expeditions  of  the  Turks,  and  in  1392 
was  killed  in  a  battle  with  the  Wal- 
lachians. 

Of  this  battle,  the  result  of  which 
is  completely  at  variance  with  the  last- 
cited  Pesma,  according  to  which  Marko, 
after  a  series  of  years  which  anybody 
but  himself  would   consider   long,  at 
any  rate  dies  a  natural  death,  several 
traditions  are  in  existence  which  have 
been  collected  by  M.  Youk.     Some  tell 
US  that  he  was  killed  by  a  golden  airow, 
shot  into  his  mouth ;  others  that  he 
and  his  horse  strayed  into  a  marah, 
where  they  perished,  and  in  favour  of 
this  view  there  is  a  chiirch  in  ruins, 
which  is  said  to  have  been  built  over 
his  tomb.     But  most  noteworthy  is  a 
story,  according  to  which  he  does  not 
die  at  all,  and  which  therefore  assimi- 
lates him  to  our  Arthur  and  other  heroes 
of  Western  Europe.  In  the  course  of  the 
battle,  Marko  has  killed  so  many  that 
men  and   beasts  are  alike   floating  in 
blood,  and  is  so  greatly  shocked  at  his 
own  prowess,  that  he  raises  his  hands  to 
heaven,  and  asks  what  is  to  become  of 
him.  .  The  Deity,  in  compassion,  trans- 
ports both  him  and  his  horse  to  a  cavern, 
where  they  are  both  yet  living.    Marko, 
after  thrusting  his  sabre  into  a  stone, 
has  gone  to  sleep,  and  Charatz,  who 
stands  near  him,  is  eating  moss.    When 
the  sword  has  gradually  risen  from  the 
stone,  and  the  horse  has  consumed  all 
the  moss,   they  will  reappear  in   the 
world. 

As  an  additional  proof  of  the  lasting 
impression  which  MiEurko  has  left  upon 
his  countrymen,  M.  Dozen  refers  to  the 
statement  of  a  Servian,  who  told  him 
that  at  Prilip,  the  ancient  residence  of 
the  hero,  in  Albania,  it  was  firmly  be- 
lieved by  the  people  that  every  year,  on 
the  festival  of  St.  George,  the  gates  of 
a  certain  church  close  spontaneously, 
and  that  Marko,  entering  on  horseback, 
there  celebrates  the  occasion,  of  course 
by  drinking. 

John  Oxenford. 
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NATIONAL  EDUCATION:  MOKE  PEACTICAL  AIMS  FOE  THE 

GUIDANCE  OF  LIBEEAL  POLICY. 


SiB, — In  your  November  number  you 
publish  a  paper  on  "  National  Educa- 
tion," which  was  read  by  the  Eev. 
H.  W.  CroBskey  before  the  Liberal 
Social  Union,  guarding  yourself  by  a 
note  against  agreement  with  the  opmions 
of  the  writer,  and  inviting  a  free  and 
thorough  discussion  of  the  subject  as 
one  of  national  interest  and  importance. 
Win  you  allow  me  to  answer  that  invita- 
tion  by  contributing  my  mite  towards 
this  discussion  in  tbe  shape  of  comment 
on  Mr.  Crosskey's  essay  ? 

Let  me  first  declare  my  cordial  agree- 
ment with  him  as  to  the  grave  and 
pressing  need  of  a  thoroughly  national 
and  liberal  system  of  education  in  the 
England  of  to-day.  I  share  to  the  full 
his  anxieties  as  to  the  condition  of  our 
country,  founded  on  the  facts  that  so 
vast  a  proportion  of  our  people  are 
practically  "outside  of  its  religious 
organisations,"  that  our  capitalists  and 
workmen  are  dealing  with  each  other 
as  distinct  orders  of  men,  that  there  is 
a  deep  (though  I  believe  not  an  increas- 
ing) moral  corruption,  festering  under 
our  luxurious  and  enervating  civilisa- 
tion. My  only  hopes  for  the  future, 
like  his,  are  based  on  "  the  possibility 
of  bestowing  a  generous  breadth  upon 
our  nation's  culture,  and  of  uniting  with 
a  generous  breadth  of  culture  that 
healthful  religious  life  which  spiritual 
freedom  can  alone  sustain."  While 
differing,  therefore,  very  widely  and 
sharply  from  his  views,  I  desire  to  ex- 
press my  sincere  respect  for  his  charac- 
ter, and  for  the  energy  and  devotion 
with  which  he  is  working  for  the  great 
cause  in  which  I  trust  we  may  be  con- 
sidered fellow-labourers. 

I  wish  also  to  acknowledge  that  Mr. 
Crosskey  comes  to  the  discussion  of  the 
subject  with  advantages  of  position  to 
which  I  can  lay  no  claim.  He  is  an 
active  leader,  and  the  representative  of 


a  very  able  and  energetic  oi^ganisation^ 
and  speaks  with  all  the  weight  which 
that  representative  character  carries  with 
it.   I,  too,  was  an  original,  or  at  any  rate 
an   early  member  of  the  Educational 
League,    and   remained   so    for   some 
months,  attending  regularly  meetings  at 
which  the  policy  to  be  pursued  in  Par- 
liament with  reference  to  the  Education 
Bill  was  discussed.     I  left  the  Loague 
because  it  seemed  to  me  that,  notwith- 
standing the  earnestness,  ability,  and 
clearness  of  view  and  purpose  of  some 
of  its  members,  there  was  a  spirit  of 
intolerance  and  narrowness  about  it,  a 
refusal  to  look  fajois  fairly  in  the  face, 
with  tbe  single  view  of  doing  the  best  for 
the  nation,  and  a  want  of  cohesion  and 
agreement  amongst  its  members,  which 
made  it  unlikely  that  good  could  come 
of  its  action.     Having  left  the  League, 
I  have  joined  no  other  organisation  ; 
and,  therefore,  am  entitled  to  speak  for 
no  one  but  myself.     At  the  same  time 
I  think  I  may   safely  say  that  I  only 
share  the  views  I  hold  with  a  great 
majority  of  the  laymen  who  really  care 
for  the    education    of   the    people  of 
England.     Upon  this  point,  as  well  as 
upon  the  working  of  the  Education  Acts, 
and  the  progress  of  the  movement  in 
other  than  elementary   schools,  which 
must  be  taken  into  account  in  consider- 
ing Mr.  Crosskey's  arguments,  I  have, 
at  any  rate,  had  ample  means  of  judging. 
For  ever  since  I  came  to  London,  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  I  have 
been  intimately  connected  with  schools 
of  different  kinds.     For  years  I  taught 
regularly  in  a  Sunday  school,  and  two 
night  schools,  of  one  of  which  I  was 
also  a  manager.      I  have  been  on  the 
council  of   the   Eegent's    park   Boys* 
Home,    a    very    successful    industrial 
school^  ever  since  it  was  established.     I 
was  one  of  the  founders,  and  am  still 
President     of     the    Working    Men's 
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Coll^,  and  have  been  also  for  eight 
years  on  the  council  of  one  of  our 
laigest  public  schools.  I  merely  men- 
tion these  facts  to  show  that  I  am  not 
a  mere  theorist,  but  have  had  probably 
as  large  an  experience  as  Mr.  Crosskey 
in  practical  educational  work.  That 
experience  has  led  me  to  very  different 
conclusions  £rom  those  at  which  he  has 
arrived. 

Before  turning  to  these,  however,  I 
must    express    my    regret     that    Mr. 
Czoflskey    should   have   allowed    him- 
self  again  to    attack    Mr.  Forster,  as 
one    who     "consciously    and    delibe- 
rately    reversed    the     policy    of    his 
party.''     No  doubt  this  is  an  improve- 
ment upon  the    bitter    accusations  of 
treachery  which  were  heaped  upon  him 
by    anonymous     writers     and     angry 
speakers  in  1872-3,  at  the  time  of  the 
Manchester  conference  and  the  Bradford 
vote  of  censure.  But  it  iJ3  a  very  serious 
imputation,  and  being  absolutely  with- 
out foundation — if  for  no  other  reason 
than  that  his  party  had  no  policy  to 
reverse,  and  that  even  the  section  of 
them  represented  by  the  League  did  not 
know  their   own  minds — can  only  do 
mischief  by  importing  personal  feeling 
into  the  discussion,  and  lessening  the 
chance  his  arguments  have  of  obtaining 
a  calm  hearing  &om  any  audience  ex- 
cept Iris  own  followers.     But  I  cannot 
pass  on  without  bearing  my  testimony 
to  the  temper,  the  firmness,  the  sagacity, 
and  above  all  the  perfect  loyalty,  with 
which  the   BiU  of  1870    was    fought 
through  the  House  from  beginning  to 
end.     iN'o  more  arduous  work  was  done 
in  Parliament  by  any  minister  daring 
the  eventful  nine  years  of  my  experince, 
and  the  result  has  triumphantly  proved 
that  the  country  rightly  appreciates  the 
work,  and  the  man  who  did  it.     Mr. 
Crosskey  will  advance  his  cause  better 
by  leaving  this  part  of  his  task  to  the 
rank  and  file. 

There  is  one  change  in  the  policy 
of  the  Birmingham  League  since  the 
days  of  1870  which  makes  it  far  more 
easy  to  deal  with.  Then  it  was  always 
shifting,  and  eluding  your  grasp.  At 
one  meeting  of  the  Council  it  would  be 


settled — ^in  answer  to  urgent  and  plain- 
tive appeals  from  friends  of  education, 
wishing  to  make  up  their  minds  into 
which  scale  to  throw  their  weight — ^that 
the  word  '^  unsectarian  "  in  the  League 
sense  was  not  to  exclude  reading  the 
Bible,  and  explanations  such  as  are  given 
in  the  British  Schools,  and  opening  and 
closing  with  prayer  and  hymns  in  the 
usual  school  hours.  Kext  day  down 
would  come  Lord  E.  Fitzmaurice,  Pro- 
fessor Fawcett,  or  some  other  of  tiie 
few  who  did  know  their  own  minds 
thoroughly,  and  upset  the  coach.  Then 
for  some  days  the  League  policy  would 
be  thorough,  and  "unsectarian"  was  to 
mean  the  absolute  exclusion  from  the 
schools,  as  state  schools,  of  all  teclchnig 
of,  or  reference  to,  religion,  all  that 
being  left  wholly  to  voluntary  efforts — 
in  short,  Mr.  Crosskey's  present  platform. 
And  so  the  policy  swayed  backwards 
and  forwards,  and  one  flag  or  the  other 
was  run  up  as  the  exigencies  of  the 
moment  seemed  to  require. 

Kow  aU  this  is  at  an  end,  and  the 
atmosphere  is  no  longer  clouded.  No 
man  who  knows  his  own  mind  can 
hesitate  now  on  which  side  to  range 
himseLC  Mr.  Crosske/s  trumpet  gives 
no  uncertain  sound,  and  the  policy  he 
and  his  friends  advocate  is  "  thorough  " 
to  the  backbone.  The  issue  round 
which  the  strife  has  mainly  raged 
hitherto  loses  its  importance,  and  is 
no  longer  the  key  of  the  position.  K  it 
were  decided  to-morrow  that  every  school 
which  accepts  public  money  in  any 
shape,  whether  from  the  consolidated 
fund  or  from  the  rates,  shoidd  be  under 
the  control  of  managers  elected  by  the 
ratepayers,  we  should  be  no  nearer  a 
truce.  Such  a  concession  would  no 
longer  satisfy  Mr.  Crosskey  and  his 
friends.  Their  demand  now  is  that 
school  boards  shall  not  be  left  in  full 
control  of  the  education  to  be  given  in 
their  schools,  but  shall  be  strictly 
limited  by  Act  of  Parliament  to  the 
control  of  Secular  Education.  Now 
this  demand  must  assume  the  failure  of 
the  national  system  established  by  the 
Act  of  1870,  and  that  is  Mr.  Crosskey's 
contention.      He  says  plainly  that    it 
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has  failed ;  that  the  present  system  is 
only  national  in  name,  and  has  demon- 
stratedly  and  hopelessly  hroken  down 
as  a  settlement ;  and  he  calls  on  us  all 
to  start  afresh,  and  join  him  and  his 
^ends  in  establishing  a  new  one,  in 
strict  accord  with  the  principles  of  the 
^'Birmingham  School  Board/'  and  its 
offspring  "The  Eeligioos  Education 
Society." 

WeU,  I  have  nothing  to  say  against 
his  proposal  of  beginning  the  dreary  but 
most  necessary  work  all  over  again,  if 
he  can  convince  me  of  the  truth  of  his 
premises.  A  true  national  system, 
working  in  harmony  with  the  other  in- 
stitutions of  the  country,  and  fairly  ex- 
pressing the  wiU  of  the  nation,  let  us 
have  by  all  means,  and  at  whatever 
cost.  But  before  throwing  the  system 
we  have  got  at  work  under  the  act  of 
1870  into  the  cauldron  again,  let  us 
first  satisfy  ourselves,  as  prudent  men, 
that  it  is  a  failure ;  for  the  task  of  re- 
construction from  the  foundations  is  too 
serious  to  be  undertaken  except  at  our 
sorest  need.  The  materials  for  forming 
a  judgment  on  this  point  are  fortunately 
at  hand,  in  the  shape  of  the  returns 
published  by  the  Government,  and 
which  I  presume  Mr.  Crosskey  and  his 
friends  will  accept  as  correct. 

Taking,  then,  the  first  and  broadest 
test  of  the  system,  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  children  in  the  elementary 
schools  of  the  coimtry,  what  do  we 
find  1  At  the  date  of  the  passing  of  the 
Act  of  1870,  the  average  attendance  of 
children  at  these  schools  was  as  follows : 
at  the  national  (or  Church  of  England) 
schools  844,334 ;  at  the  British,  Wes- 
leyan,  and  other  Nonconformist  schools, 
241,989;  at  Eoman  Catholic  schools, 
66,066;  giving  a  total  of  1,152,389 
children  imder  regular  instruction  when 
the  present  national .  system  came  into 
operation.  The  last  returns  for  1875-6 
give  the  following  corresponding  results : 
The  average  attendance  in  that  year  was, 
at  the  national  schools,  1,175,989  ;  at 
the  British  and  other  schools,  328,180  ; 
at  the  Eoman  Catholic  schools,  106,426; 
giving  a  total  of  1,610,595.  But  in 
addition  we  have  an  entirely  new  set  of 


schools  coming  into  the  returns — the 
board  schools,  at  which  the  average 
attendance  amounted  in  the  past  year 
to  227,285.  Including  these  we  get  a 
total  of  1,837,180  as  against  1,152,389, 
or  in  other  words  an  increase  of  684,791 
children  under  regular  instruction  at  the 
end  of  five  years.  Against  this  must  be 
placed  a  slight  falling  off  of  less  than 
25,000  in  the  number  of  children  attend- 
ing night  schools  in  1875-6  as  compared 
with  1870 ;  but  those  who  know^what 
the  old  night  schools  were,  will  neither 
wonder  at  nor  regret  this  diminution, 
which  only  means  that  the  teaching 
has  been  systematized,  and  a  number 
of  ragged  children  absorbed  in  the  day 
schools.  At  the  outset,  then,  we  have 
an  increase  of  upwards  of  50  per  cent 
as  the  result  of  our  abused  national 
system.  Much  yet  remains  to  be  done, 
but  moderate  men  will  not  despise  this 
as  an  instalment  for  the  first  five  years* 
work. 

But  an  increase  of  attendance  may 
possibly  be  purchased  top  dearly,  either 
by  lowering  the  standards  of  the  educa- 
tion given,  or  by  excessive  and  unprofit- 
able expenditure.  How  stands  the  case, 
then,  on  these  points  ?  With  respect  to 
the  first,  I  suppose  it  is  unnecessary  to 
say  much.  Here,  again,  we  must  all 
lament  that  the  instruction  at  our  ele- 
mentary schools  is  not  higher  than  it  is ; 
but  no  one,  I  take  it,  will  maintain  that 
it  is  not  better  than  it  was  in  1870. 
Passing  on,  then,  to  the  cost  of  educa- 
tion, we  find  that  the  nation  contributed 
as  follows  to  the  schools  in  1870 : — 
To  the  national  schools,  385,839^.  ;  to 
the  British  and  other  schools,  110,535^.  j 
to  the  Eoman  CathoKc  schools,  31,665^. ; 
and  that  these  figures  have  risen  in  the 
past  year  to  683,217/.  to  the  national; 
195,787/.  to  the  British  and  other 
schools;  and  62,282/.  to  the  Eoman 
Catholic  schools.  To  these  must  be 
added  the  230,682/.  raised  by  rates, 
and  79,254/.  paid  out  of  the  Govern- 
ment grant  to  the  new  board  schools. 
A  heavy  increase  this,  no  doubt^  but  one 
which  the  nation  does  not  grudge, 
because  it  is  convinced  that  it  has  got 
full  value  for  the  outlay.     If   proof 
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of  this  were  needed,  it  has  been  forth- 
coming in  the  recent  schoolrboard  elec- 
tions in  the  metropolis,  to  which  I  shall 
have  to  refer  for  other  purposes,  but 
which  I  may  here  rely  upon  as  a  national 
verdict,  so  far  as  cost  is  concerned,  in 
fjAYOur  of  the  Act  of  1870,  and  of  doing 
the  work  which  we  have  set  onrselves 
by  that  Act  thoroughly,  and  in  no 
stinting  spirit. 

If  we  analyze  this  increase  of  ex- 
penditure, we  shall,  I  think,  find  cause 
for  the  nation's  contentment  under  the 
additional  burthen.  It  falls  under  two 
heads,  first  the  charge  of  230,682^.  on 
the  rates,  for  the  support  of  tiie  board 
schools,  and  secondly,  the  total  sum  of 
492,511/.,  the  difference  between  the 
amount  of  the  Government  grant  to  all 
(including  board)  schools  in  1870  and 
1876.  And  here  we  may  note  that  the 
increase  is  in  large  part  owing  to  the 
addition  which  was  made  in  the  scale  of 
payments  for  average  attendance,  and 
on  the  results  of  examination,  by  the 
Education  Act  of  1870.  Under  the  old 
system  a  child  might  earn  4«.  for  attend- 
ance and  Ss.  by  examination,  which 
rates  were  then  raised  to  6«.  for  attend- 
ance and  128.  for  examination,  with  a 
proviso  that  the  maximum  earnings  of 
each  child  should  not  exceed  15«.  By 
the  Act  of  1876  this  rate  of  payment 
has  been  again  raised  to  17s,  6d,  while 
even  that  sum  has  not  been  fixed  as  a 
maximum ;  a  proof  at  any  rate  that  the 
nation  is  not  in  the  humour  to  stint 
any  expenditure  which  may  be  required 
for  the  great  work  it  has  taken  in  hand. 

So  far  I  have  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  Mr.  Crosskey  and  I  difier.  He 
would  be  as  ready  as  I  to  insist  that 
whatever  expenditure  is  necessary  for 
efficiency  in  our  schools  should  be  forth- 
coming. Indeed  he  is  bound  to  approve 
of  the  higher  scale,  for  it  is  quite  clear 
now  that  if,  as  he  desires,  the  school- 
board  system  shall  become  universal, 
the  country  must  be  prepared  in  one 
way  or  another  to  provide  increased 
funds.  For  while  the  average  rate  of 
yearly  cost  for  each  scholar  attending  a 
National  School  is  1/.  lis,  6\d.,  a  British 
school    U.    lis.    6ld.,   and   a   Roman 


Catholic  school  1^  Ss.  3|<f. ;  it  has 
risen  in  the  case  of  board  schools  to 
11.  17«.  2^d.  The  obvious  meaning  of 
this  is,  that  in  board  schools,  at  present 
at  any  rate,  a  large  share  in  supervision 
and  management  must  be  handed  over 
to  paid  officers,  which  is  undertaken  by 
unpaid  persons  in  voluntary  schools. 
And  it  is  precisely  here  that  the  nation 
has  reason  to  feel  that  its  increase  of 
expenditure  has  been  wisely  made,  and 
has  aroused  instead  of  abating  the  zeal 
for  education  throughout  the  country. 
For  the  forebodings  of  those  who,  witii 
much  appearance  of  reason,  opposed  the 
increased  grant,  on  the  ground  that  it 
would  enable  the  managers  of  voluntatj 
schools  to  pay  their  whole  expenses  out 
of  public  money,  have  been  signally 
disproved,  as  the  foUowing  facts  seem 
to  prove  clearly  enough. 

Mr.  Hibbert's  effort  to  introduce  into 
the  Act  a  clause  making  it  compulsory 
on  the  managers  to  provide  one-sLzth 
of  the  total  expenses  of  their  schools 
by  voluntary  contributions  was  rejected 
by  the  House,  not  without  considerable 
diffidence  on  the  part  of  many  of  the  best 
friends  of  education.  But  what  has  been 
the  result  to  the  nation  ?  Had  his  clause 
been  accepted,  it  may  be  fairly  assumed 
that  no  more  than  the  proportion  fixed 
by  the  Act,  or  one-sixth,  would  have 
been  forthcoming  in  aid  of  rates.  As  it 
is,  the  voluntary  contributions  amount 
to  not  far  short  of  one-third  of  the 
total  outlay,  being  in  1875-6,  in 
national  schools,  528,484/.,  or  28  per 
cent ;  in  British  and  other  schools, 
100,283/.,  or  19  per  cent;  and  in 
Eoman  Catholic  schools,  44,437/.,  or 
29  per  cent.  Ko  inconsiderable  contri- 
bution this  towards  a  national  object, 
and  a  contribution  which  the  nation 
has  gained  by  its  wise  liberality.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  have  the  means  of 
forming  a  judgment  as  to  what  aid  of  a 
similar  kind  would  be  forthcoming  if 
the  board-school  system  were  made  uni- 
versal and  compulsory,  for  the  amount 
of  voluntary  contributions  to  board 
schools  for  the  same  year  was  2,362/., 
or  2  per  cent  on  the  total  outlay.  I 
am  far  from  saying  that  this  question 
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of  expense  ought  to  hinder  us  from 
making  the  school-board  system  univer- 
sal, if  it  should  prove  to  be  most  in 
accord  with  the  character  and  temper 
of  our  people,  and  therefore  the  best 
adapted  for  the  work  we  have  to  do.  In 
one  respect  I  much  prefer  it  to  the  volun- 
tary system.  England  is  the  paradise 
of  shirks,  as  every  one  knows  >vho  has 
ever  engaged  in  public  work  which 
brings  neither  pecuniary  profit  nor  pub- 
lic notoriety.  For  one  man  who  will 
aid,  either  in  person  or  purse,  100  will 
stand  aside  altogether ;  so  I  always  re- 
joice when  such  persons  can  be  caught 
by  a  rate,  and  made  to  take  up  at  least 
that  minute  portion  of  their  proper 
share  in  the  national  burthens.  But  we 
have  to  note  that  getting  rid  of  volun- 
tary contributions  would  involve  getting 


rid  also  of  the  voluntary  contributors, 
who  form  the  great  bulk  of  persons 
most  interested  in  education,  and  most 
competent  to  direct  it,  lay  and  clerical, 
all  over  the  country — a  very  different, 
and,  in  my  judgment,  a  disastrous,  kind 
of  business,  and  one  not  only  enjtirely 
opposed  to  the  principle  of  the  Educa- 
tion Act,  but  to  all  tha  traditions  and 
methods  of  our  English  people. 

I  will  not  dwell  further  here  on  the 
details  of  the  comparative  expenditure 
and  results  at  the  two  periods,  which 
are  best  given  in  tables,*  where  they  can 
be  mastered  at  a  glance ;  but  enough 
has  been  stated  to  show  that  the 
"nominally"  national  system,  as  Mr. 
Crosskey  calls^it,  which  was  established 
by  the  Act  of  1870,  has  not  &iled  in 
these  two  important  particulars,  but  .has 
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British,  Wesleyan,  &c.  .     .     . 
Boman  Catholic 
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£ 
385,839 
110,535 
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683,217 
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£ 
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10,773 
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V. 
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1  11 
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1.  8 


6J 
61 
Si 

17    2} 


Average  Attendance. 


1875-6. 


Day. 


1,175,289 
328,180 
106,426 
227,285 


1,837,180 


1870-1. 


Night 


28,499 

12,914 

2,873 

4,096 


48,382 


Day 


844,334 

241,989 

66,066 


1,152,389 


Night 


63,186 

11,370 

9,170 


73,646 
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given  us  as  large  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  children  under  regular  in- 
struction as  we  had  the  least  right  to 
expect,  and  has  given  it  us  at  a  national 
cost  which  our  people  think  moderate 
for  the  work  done,  and  are  ready  to 
supplement  largely  by  voluntary  pay- 
ments. 

Mr.  Crosskey  and  his  friends  will,  of 
course,  reply  that  all  this  may  be  true ; 
but  does  not  prove  that  we  have  a  na- 
tional system  in  anything  but  name, 
for  we  have  not  solved  the  religious 
question,  as  we  should  certainly  have 
come  to  know  that  we  must  do  if  we 
had  taken  any  pains  to  settle  the  prin> 
ciples  upon  which  the  work  was  to  be 
done  before  setting  our  hands  to  it.  K 
thinking  and  talking  about  them  could 
have  settled  them,  settled  they  most 
certainly  would  have  been  in  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century.  But  I  question 
whether  there  are  any  fixed  principles 
in  the  matter.  You  may,  if  you  please, 
call  it  a  principle,  that  it  is  the  duty  of 
a  nation  to  give  its  citizens  the  highest 
culture  at  its  command ;  but  what  that 
highest  culture  is,  and  by  what  ma- 
chinery it  is  to  be  given,  are  not  ques- 
tions of  principle,  but  of  opinion  and 
expediency.  A  holds  that  religion  is  a 
necessary  part  of  the  highest  culture, 
and  Z  that  it  is  pure  waste  of  time  to 
attempt  to  teach  it  at  all ;  and  the  rest 
of  the  alphabet  hold  opinions  between 
the  two  extremes.  Well  then,  if  you 
have  to  frame  a  national  system  for  the 
alphabet,  you  can't  start  from  A's  or  Z's 
opinion  (or  principle,  if  you  like  to  call 
it  a  principle),  but  must  get  hold  of  some 
method  and  machinery,  some  "  working 
hypothesis,'*  which  will  do  no  injustice 
to  A  or  to  Z,  though  of  course  it  will 
satisfy  neither,  but  which  a  majority  of 
the  rest  of  the  alphabet  are  ready  to  work 
under. 

Xow  this  is  precisely  what  was  done 
by  the  Act  of  1870.  The  "religious 
difficulty,"  far  from  beiug  shouldered 
out  into  the  cold,  as  one  would  think 
from  Mr.  Crosskev's  paper,  was  talked 
over,  and  turned  over,  and  threshed 
over  and  over  again,  till  all  quiet  folk, 
who  longed  only  to  get  good  work  done, 


were  sick  to  death  of  the  very  name  of  it. 
At  last,  after  all  the  threshing,  the  case 
stood  thus — there  were  a  small  num- 
ber of  irreconcilables  at  each  end ;  but 
the  great  majority  of  the  nation,  through 
its  representatives,  said  practically  to 
Mr.  Forster,  "  You  must  deal  with  this 
religious  question ;  but,  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, you  must  neither  force  re- 
ligious teaching  upon  children  nor  put 
it  out  of  their  power  to  obtain  it.  Now 
go  and  do  the  best  you  can  for  us  within 
those  limits.'' 

So  Mr.  Forster,  under  the  vigilant 
eye  of  Parliament,  painfully  worked  out 
the  Act ;  and  I  challenge  Mr.  Crosskey 
and  his  friends  to  point  out  how,  in 
any  particular,  the  nation's  will  and  in- 
structions could  have  been  more  faith- 
fully canied  out.  I  presume  they  won  t 
contend  that  he  could,  in  1870,  have 
prokHnted  the  managers  of  board 
schools  from  allowing  or  undertaking  re- 
ligious teaching  in  their  schools?  No 
Bill  would  ever  have  passed  a  second 
reading  which  attempted  that.  But  he 
did  the  next  thing  to  it,  for  he  left  it 
optional  with  the  boards  whether  they 
would  undertake  religious  teaching  or 
not.  And  what  has  been  the  answer  ? 
Why,  the  boards  all  through  the  coun- 
try have  accepted  the  duty ;  and  with 
the  exception  of  the  Birmingham  Board, 
of  which  he  is  a  member,  there  is  not 
one  that  I  can  hear  of  which  accepts 
Mr.  Crosskey's  "  principle."  Does  this 
look  like  a  national  agreement  with 
him? 

How  is  this  fact  to  be  got  over — can 
it  be  contended  for  a  moment  that  the 
electors  have  been  caj  )led  or  coerced  1 
I  can  see  no  pretext  whatever  for  saying 
that  the  school-board  constituencies 
collectively  do  not  for  this  purpose 
fairly  represent  the  nation,  and,  sepa- 
rately, their  particular  towns  or  districts. 
They  have  heard  both  sides  of  the  case 
argued  again  and  again.  Having  heard 
both  sides  they  decide,  in  almost  every 
case,  that  they  will  accept  this  as  part 
of  their  duty ;  and  so  have  undertaken 
to  deal  themselves  with  the  religious 
instruction  of  the  children,  by  their 
own  officers,  in  their  own  way.     They 
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refuse  to  leave  it  out&ide  their  own 
control,  and  their  teachers  accordingly 
deal  with  it. 

Their  decision  as  the  guardians  and 
overseers  of  education  may  be  right 
or  wrong.  I  hold  it  to  be  right,  because 
I  believe  that  religion  appeals  to  and 
disciplines  the  will,  the  conscience,  and 
the  affections,  whereas  secular  educa- 
tion appeals  only  to  the  intellect  Mr. 
Crosskey  and  his  friends,  I  presume, 
hold  them  to  be  wrong,  because  the 
nation  as  a  nation  has  nothing  to  do 
with  men's  wills,  consciences,  affections, 
but  only  with  their  bodies  and  intellect. 
"Well,  that  raises  the  big  question,  as  to 
what  is  the  meaning  of  a  nation,  and 
what  are  the  proper  limits  of  govern- 
ment action  in  a  free  country,  which 
is  practically  in  debate  in  a  dozen 
different  quarters  amongst  us.  The  more 
it  is  discussed  the  better,  for  it  goes  to 
the  root  of  national  life,  and  it  seems 
to  me  that  our  educational  system  has 
this  one  amongst  many  true  charac- 
teristics of  a  national  system,  that  it 
gives  any  one  who  cares  about  it  the  op- 
portunity of  raising  this  constitutional 
question  in  whatever  part  of  the 
country  he  may  live.  It  would  have 
been  quite  premature  to  attempt  to 
settle  it  by  the  Education  Act,  and 
it  was  in  accordance  with  our  best 
traditions  to  leave  each  locality  to 
settle  it  for  themselves,  so  far  as  educa- 
tion is  concerned.  It  is  strange  to  me 
to  find  so  good  a  radical  as  Mr.  Crosskey 
going  so  palpably  and  so  bitterly 
against  local  self  government.  He  is, 
indeed,  for  making  such  local  govern- 
ment compulsory  everywhere,  but  yet 
he  will  not  trust  it  fully.  If  a  school 
board  thinks  it  best  to  deal  with  this 
matter  in  a  certain  way  he  would  step 
in  and  stop  them.  That  they  have 
power,  if  they  please,  to  deal  with  it  in 
his  way  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  his 
own  board  at  Biimingham  have  so  dealt 
with  it  under  the  Acts  as  they  stand,  no 
man  hindering  them.  But  he  and  his 
^ends,  it  seems,  can't  endure  that 
other  boards  should  have  this  power  and 
not  exercise  it,  and  so  he  thinks  the  right 
thing  will  be  to  prop  them  up  wit£  a 


compulsory  Act.  The  Act  of  1870  is 
"  made  irksome "  to  him  because  the 
managers  of  schools  can  allow  religious 
instruction  of  a  perfectly  simple  kind 
to  be  given  in  the  school  hours  by  the 
school  teacher.  What  would  have  been 
his  state  of  mind  if  it  had  provided  that 
such  instruction  should  be  given  in 
every  school  ?  But  he  has  Mr.  Forster 
to  thank  that  it  was  not  so  settled^  for 
he  had  only  to  hold  up  his  finger  and 
such  a  clause  would  have  been  carried 
by  an  overwhelming  majority. 

To  say  the  plain  truth,  one's  faith  in 
the  judgment  of  Mr.  Crosskey  and  his 
friends  as  to  what  the  nation  wants  has 
been  getting  weaker  and  weaker  as  the 
working  of  the  Act  is  chronicled  year  by 
year  in  the  returns.  For  instance,  we 
were  warned  that  the  question  of  the 
fees  of  the  children  of  parents  too  poor 
to  pay  them  was  one  of  vital  im- 
portance j  and  night  after  night  of  the 
public  time  was  spent  over  the  "un- 
speakable "  twenty-fifth  clause  —  that 
terrific  clause  which  was  to  "  pauperize 
the  country " — and  now,  in  1876,  we 
look  at  the  returns  and  find  that  the 
total  expense  to  the  ratepayers  in  all 
England  and  Wales  under  this  head 
amounts  to  less  than  £6,000,  distributed 
thus  :  £2,919  paid  for  9,305  Church  of 
England  children,  £755  for  1,547 
dissenting  children,  and  £1,733  for 
5,041  Eoman  Catholic  children.  The 
alarm  upon  this  point  may  have  been 
perfectly  genuine,  but  those  who  pro- 
claimed it  so  loudly  and  persistently  can 
scarcely  blame  or  wonder  at  those  of 
their  countrymen  who  are  no  longer 
startled  when  they  shout  "  wolf  "  at  the 
top  of  their  voices. 

And  now,  at  the  risk  of  repeating  an 
oft-told  tale,  let  me  say  a  few  words  on 
some  of  the  specific  charges  which  Mr. 
Crosskey  brings  against  what  I  thank- 
fully call  the  national  system  founded  on  . 
the  Act  of  1 870.  His  first  complaint,  that 
no  general  principles  were  appealed  to, 
has  been  already  noticed.  I  may  add 
that  one  principle  at  any  rate,  that, 
namely,  of  elasticity,  was  steadily  kept 
in  view ;  and  the  result  is,  that  while 
no  available  power  has  been  losi^  the 
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Birmingham  Board  at  one  end  of  the 
scale,  and  the  Eoman  Catholics  at  the 
other,  are  left  free  to  work  in  their  own 
way  for  the  common  end,  subject  only 
to  the  rigoro.us  supervision  of  the 
Government  to  see  that  their  powers  are 
not  abused,  and  that  their  accounts  are 
properly  kept.  Nothing  but  an  elastic 
system  could  have  been  carried  in  1870, 
or  could  have  met  our  needs,  and  after 
sii  years'  experience  it  \a  not  easy  to 
see  how  that  which  was  carried  can  be 
materially  improved; 

Then  we  are  told  that  a  march  was 
stolen  on  the  Nonconformists,  who  did 
not  regard  national  education  as  the 
proper  work  of  Church  organisations. 
One  may  remark  that,  under  these  cii- 
cumstances,  they  have  only  themselves 
to  blame,  and  have  no  ground  for  turn- 
ing round  on  those  who  thought  other- 
wise for  making  the  most  of  their 
opportunities.  But  it  is  plain  from 
the  returns  that  this  is  by  no  means  a 
fair  statement  as  to  Nonconformists 
generally,  for  in  this  past  year  their 
schools  drew  £195,787  from  the  Govern- 
ment grant — ^and,  moreover,  they  are  the 
last  J  persons  who  have  any  cause  of 
complaint  against  the  present  system  on 
this  ground,  for  practically  the  nation 
has  come  to  their  relief  by  establishing 
board  schools  for  them  at  a  cost  of 
upwards  of  £300,000  a  year. 

Mr.  Crosskey  asserts  and  laments  that 
Nonconformists  were  rewarded  for  their 
cessation  from  all  efforts  to  establish 
schools  by  having  to  send  their  children 
to  schools  in  which  no  Nonconformist 
would  be  accepted  as  a  teacher.  Is  not 
the  fact  rather  that  those  who  ceased 
their  efforts  were  shrewd  men,  who  saw 
their  opportunity,  and  were  rewarded 
for  their  shrewdness  by  the  nation's 
consenting  to  take  over  and  pay  for 
their  existing  schools,  and  establish 
new  ones  on  their  model?  I  am  far 
from  blaming  them :  indeed,  I  daily 
wonder  that  the  country  parsons  don't 
follow  their  example,  and  shift  their 
heavy  burthen  on  to  the  broad  shoulders 
of  the  nation.  But  this  "  cessation  of 
effort "  grievance  in  the  light  ol  the  fact 
that  the  board  schools  are  practically 


British  schools,  so  far  as  religious  in- 
struction is  concerned,  does  seem  a  trifle 
shadowy*. 

It  has  no  connection  whatever  with 
the  other — ^to  which  it  is  bracketed  by 
Mr.  Crosskey — that  under  the  present 
system  the  profession  of  teacher  is 
rapidly  becoming  a  closed  and  semi- 
clericcd  profession.  If  he  had  merely 
said  the  fact  remains  so,  I  should  have 
agreed ;  but  it  is  a  diminishing  rather 
than,  as  he  maintains,  an  increasing 
tendency.  Before  the  Act  of  1870 
matters  were  certainly  worse.  Under 
the  new  system  the  profession,  one  is 
glad  to  observe,  is  growing  in  all  ways, 
and  the  board-school  teachers,  and  those 
of  the  British  and  Wesleyan  school?, 
form  too  large  and  influential  a  section 
of  it  not  to  be  able  to  hold  their  own 
against  unfair  clerical  influence. 

The  complaint  that  the  accounts  of 
voluntary  schools  are  not  required  to 
be  published  in  their  own  districts  is 
not  a  serious  one.  The  accounts  are 
submitted  to,  and  very  rigorously  con- 
trolled by,  the  Education  Department, 
which  should  be  enough  to  satisfy  all 
reasonable  persons. 

It  would  be  waste  of  space  to  follow 
the  detailed  objections  further.  As  to 
the  general  indictment  that  the  system 
of  1870  has  fastened  Ecclesiasticism  on 
English  education,  I  must  insist  that 
the  proofs,  so  far  as  we  have  any,  are 
the  other  way.  That  there  are  cases  in 
which  the  conscience  clause  is  not 
honourably  observed  is  no  doubt  true, 
but  that  they  are  very  few  must  be 
evident,  for  we  are  not  likely  to  be  left 
in  Ignorance  by  Mr.  Crosskey  and  his 
friends  of  any  instance  of  clerical  mis- 
doing in  this  matter.  If  instances 
could  have  been  multiplied,  why  has  he 
not  given  us  some  1  In  the  absence  of 
detailed  evidence,  then,  we  may  accept 
the  Bishop  of  Manchester's  testimony 
as  at  least  as  weighty  as  Mr.  Cross- 
key's.  "If,"  he  writes  in  his  last 
charge  (p.  53),  **the  increased  efficiency 
of  her  schools  is  interpreted  as  a  vic- 
tory for  the  Church,  the  more  such 
victories  she  wins,  the  better  for  the 
cause  of  education  and  for  the  interests 
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of  the  people  at  large.  I  dismiss  as 
unworthy  of  a  reply  the  charge  that 
the  Church  only  cares  for  her  schools  as 
instruments  of  religious  proselytism. 
She  is  probably  the  very  last  religious 
body  in  the  nation  which  is  open  to 
such  a  charge. '^  These  are  the  careful 
words  of  one  whom  no  one  ever  dreamt  of 
setting  down  as  a  partisan  in  the  educa- 
tion movement,  and  who  has  spoken 
with  enthusiasm  of  the  work  of  school 
boards  in  his  own  diocese,  at  Manchester 
and  SaKord,  "  still  more  at  Burnley  and 
Stockport,  but  most  of  all  at  Birming- 
ham/' A  flavour  of  the  Bishop's  broad 
and  genial  way  of  viewing  the  question 
would  be  a  very  welcome  relief  in  the 
speeches  and  writings  of  Mr.  Crosskey 
and  his  friends.  Meantime,  he  has 
only  to  prove  his  case  and  he  will  have 
on  his  side  a  host  of  Churchmen.  If  the 
parsons  are  dealing  treacherously  under 
the  present  system,  and  using  it  for  pro- 
selytism, we  will  lend  him  and  his  friends 
hearty  help  in  bringing  them  to  book, 
K  this  cannot  be  done  under  the  present 
Acts  (as  I  take  leave  at  present  to  doubt) 
we  will  help  to  carry  a  new  Act.  If  it 
cannot  be  done  without  making  school 
boards  universal,  by  all  means  let  it  be 
so — as  indeed  they  may  perfectly  well 
become,  under  the  Act  as  it  stands. 
But  further  than  this,  I  at  least  should 
refose  to  go;  because,  as  a  Liberal,  I 
will  curtail  as  little  as  possible  the 
powers  given  by  Parliament  to  local 
bodies ;  and  experience  has  shown  that 
these  particular  local  bodies,  the  school 
boards,  in  practice  deal  wisely  with  this 
matter ;  and,  as  an  Englishman,  I  will 
resist,  always  and  in  sdl  ways,  the  at- 
tempt to  sever  the  secular  from  the  re- 
ligious life  of  the  nation,  to  keep  religion 
and  politics  in  separate  boxes  for  na- 
tional consumption.  It  can't  be  done 
in  a  family  without  disastrous  conse« 
quences,  and  the  nation  is,  or  at  any 
rate  ought  to  be,  only  a  big  family. 


That  I  am  in  the  right  here  in  speak- 
ing for  many  Churchmen  has  been  sig- 
nsdly  proved  by  the  recent  London 
School  Board  Elections.  The  complete 
defeat  of  the  Church  party  was  mainly 
owing  to  the  aid  which  Churchmen 
gave  to  their  opponents,  at  public  meet- 
ings, and  in  the  canvas,  as  well  ae  by 
voting.  And  any  similar  attempt  to 
make  imworthy  £dKances,  or  to  undo 
good  work,  or  to  hamper  the  free  play, 
or  to  narrow  the  scope  of  the  system, 
which  we  owe  mainly  to  Mr.  Eorster, 
will,  I  hope,  and  fully  believe,  meet 
with  the  l3^e  fate  in  whatever  part  of 
the  country  it  may  break  out. 

For  the  plain  isjct  is,  that»  let  Mr. 
Crosskey  and  his  friends  protest  never 
so  loudly,  the  English  people  are  satisfied 
that  they  have  got  a  national  system  at 
last  which  is  doing  the  work  they^wanted 
done — not  without  hitches  and  friction, 
thanks  to  the  zealots  of  all  Churches,  to 
the  ritualist  parson,  and  the  political 
Dissenter — steadily,  progressively,  and, 
on  the  whole,  satisfactorily.  There  is 
no  comer  of  the  kingdom  in  which  a 
child  cannot  now  get,  and  is  not 
steadily  forced  to  get,  the  teaching 
which  the  nation  thinks  he  should 
have,  at  a  very  moderate  price,  or 
gratuitously  if  he  is  proved  to  be  desti- 
tute. There  is  no  elementary  school  in 
the  kingdom  which  is  not  under  the 
supervision  and  control  of  the  Educa- 
tion Department,  a  supervision  and 
control  of  which  no  one  who  has  had 
the  least  experience  of  it  can  deny  the 
rigour.  And  so  to  querulous  and 
angry  questionings  as  to  first  principles, 
and  taunts  that  we  are  trying  to  drive 
in  double  harness  two  which  are  an- 
tagonistic and  mutually  destructive,  we 
can  reply,  "  Very  well,  sdmiur  amh^ 
lando^'*  tiius  far  the  coach  has  at  any 
rate  carried  us  without  upsetting,  and 
we  are  far  on  our  journey. 

Thohas  HudOEa 


A   MODERN  GEEEK   WAE-SOSG. 

*Q  Xvyijpliii  Hoi  lUnrrtplU'  anaSt  luni. 

This  song  is  a  great  favotirite  at  the  present  day.     It  rouet  be  admitted  tl  ._ 

of  its  lines  are  sufSciently  bloodthirsty,  Imt  this  need  not  make  ua  overlook 
the  lore  of  country  and  of  liLerty  which  it  breathes.  And  it  wne  written 
dnriiig  the  War  cf  Independence,  while  the  Tark  was  atill  in  the  land.  At  all 
events,  however  rough  and  erode,  it  rcSecta  feelings  which  were  once  widespread, 
and  atill  really  esifit.  The  band  of  the  Student  Volunteers  at  Athena  were  playing 
the  air  to  which  it  ig  anng  aa  they  retnmed  from  &  review  last  spring.  Thia  trana- 
latioD,  which  is  in  the  original  metre,  ia  taien,  almost  line  for  line,  irom  a  yeraioa 
which  is  current  in  certain  popular  collections,  such  aa  the  *<ur^  roS  Tvpye ' 
pnhliahed  at  Athens  in  1S72. 


0  supple-tempered,  kcenly-woimding  blade  of  mine, 
And  thon,  my  musket,  fiery-mouthed  maid  of  mine, 
The  Turkish  monster  slay  shall  ye. 
The  tyrant  Moslem  flay  shall  yo ! 
My  country's  life  renewinp. 
My  sword  shall  atill  be  doing. 


Dork  «wmd,  what  time  I  listen  to  thy  swashing, 
And  the  loud  crack,  when  thoti,  my  gtm,  art  fishing, 
"When  Turkish  bodies  strew  the  sod. 
And  Moslems  hallo  to  their  God, 
That's  m-atio  to  my  hearing, 
That  harvest  I'd  be  shearing  1 


AVhen  lightning  fills  the  sky  and  thunder's  roaring, 
In  Xorthem  g^s  when  torrent  raina  are  pouiin;,', 
Through  narrow  glene  I  wind  my  way, 
And  clamber  o'er  the  mountain  gray. 
My  country's  life  renewing, 
My  sword  shall  stall  be  doing. 


My  native  land,  that  I  may  see  thee  freed !  0 

Christ,  for  thy  Holy  Kame  and  Church  and  Credo  I 

This  doobly-sacted  war  to  wi^e 

My  life  with  rapture  Fll  engage. 

If  I  have  lost  that  treasure, 

To  live  can  be  no  pleasuio. 
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V. 

The  hour  is  come,  the  tmmpelrnote  is  blaring; 
With  frantic  joy  the  blood  in  me  is  flaring ; 
The  bnllet's  whizz,  the  cannon's  boom, 
Peals  rattling  prelude  to  their  doom. 
With  Tnrks  about  me  dying, 
Glory  to  Greece!  Fm  crying. 

VL 

The  War-god's  battle-voice  with  fuiy  fills  me, 
!My  heart  leaps  up  and  boils,  my  spirit  thrills  me  ! 
All  bonds  to  despots  I  revoke. 
Trample  and  break  the  tyrant's  yoke. 
Though  I  should  die  to-morrow, 
I  will  have  freedom  thorough. 


vn. 

Heavens !    What  is  here  ?    With  fire  my  bosom's  blaring ; 
My  head  is  full  of  noise,  my  mind  amaring ; 
My  heart,  as  'fore  some  sudden  change, 
Is  shaken  with  convidsion  strange. 
All  lower  life  consuming, 
My  spirit  forth  is  fuming. 


VUL 

Behold  the  Greek,  where  Nature  hath  ordained  him, 
To  rend  apart  the  bonds  that  late  enchained  him  ! 
What  second  figure  shall  Earth  see 
So  nobly  longing  to  be  £ree? 

What  chains  that  e'er  have  bound  him 
Can  long  remain  around  him? 


IX. 

Hope  and  delight  and  rage  and  desperation, 
Love  of  my  land,  zeal  for  her  queenly  station, 
To  war,  as  with  a  slogan-call. 
Wake  up  our  hearts  and  spirits  all. 
— ^Now  to  the  things  that  charm  me 
I  run  with  joy  to  arm  me. 

X. 

Long  hid  in  rocky  clefts  and  thickets  leavy 
Lest  the  profEoiing  touch  of  Turk  should  reave  ye, 
Evil-entreated  arms  of  mine. 
Best  treasure,  dearest  charms  of  mine, 
Come  out  once  more,  my  plaything, 
And  see  the  lovely  dayspring ! 
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Again  my  lean  and  well-girt  waist  receiveth 
Her  panoply,  wherein  my  heart  believethj 
Two  pistols  in  a  lovely  pwr. 
Turned  like  twin  bowa  anil  burnished  iair; 
And,  for  the  bowman's  quiver, 
Po  wder-  and-  sh  ot-receiv  er. 


Sword,  trusty  awotd,  whose  edge  bo  swiftly  slayeth, 
Whereon  my  heart's  last  hope  securely  stayeth, 
Thy  belt  so  fitm  my  waist  aball  gird. 
And  thou  shalt  swear  the  sacred  word. 
To  aid  ray  whole  endeavour, 
While  thus  I  strive,  for  eyer. 

3tni, 

Honda,  firmly  hold  my  gun,  while  from  her  hollow 

She  sends  the  gleam  that  echoing  thunders  follow  I 

Let  this  right  arm,   with  steady  aim. 

Kindle  the  spark  tbat  lights  the  flame, 

Shall  pierce  the  heart  inatanter 

l>f  every  Turkish  vaunter! 


Themis  and  Nemesis  direct  my  vision, 
And  fetch  me  armout  from  the  fields  Elysian  : 
Hermes,  Poaeidon,  both  agree 
With  triumph  high  to  honour  ine. 
As  armed  I  onward  rattle 
Following  the  god  of  battle. 


Once  more  along  the  well-known  course  I'm  Seatinf 
With  dauntless  breaat  all  dangers  bravely  meeting ; 
I  stonp  not  to  the  boundless  show 
Of  spoils,  how  rich  soe'er  they  glow. 
On,  to  the  endless  glory 
That  crowns  my  mortal  alory  ! 


As  man  T  seek  my  rights  in  Ifatnie's  charter; 

A  Greek,  my  conntry'a  rights  no  more  I'll  barter; 
Hellene  and  Turk  shall  atand  at  bar 
For  judgment  from  the  Powers  of  War, 

And  this  new  drama's  thund'ring 
Shall  take  the  world  with  wonil'i'iDf 
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XVII. 

The  warrior's  foaming  lips  his  fury  vouching, 
His  teeth  he  grinds,  and  like  a  lion  couching, 
With  "plop,  plop,  plop,"  in  broad  platoon, 
He  fires,  the  rocks  re-echo  soon, 
Then  bounds,  his  dagger  biting, 
Where  myriads  most  are  fighting. 

XVIII. 

Xo  mortal  life  becomes  the  warrior's  mission; 
In  death  he  finds  immortal  blest  fruition ! 
My  soul  flies  up  amongst  the  saints. 
Hears  all  their  prayers  and  patient  plaints. 
In  glory  all  upraise  him. 
Eternal  ages  praise  him. 


XIX. 

Then  for  my  Country^  of  all  names  most  dear  to  me, 
Since  the  fist  hour  Creation's  light  shone  clear  to  me,^ 
Let  Fortune  lead  me  "wheresoe'er, 
I'll  consecrate  the  arms  I  bear, 
And  that  I  mean  it  truly 
The  world  shall  witness  duly. 


XX. 

Either  to  die  in  arms  where  honour  bids  me. 
Since  friendly  Death  from  Turkish  thraldom  rids  me^ 
Or  tread  the  ground  a  freeman  bold, 
By  no  man  bought,  to  no  man  sold, 
A  freeborn  race  begetting 
To  keep  me  from  forgetting. 

XXI. 

Glory  to  thee,  my  Country,  onward  moving! 
My  life,  my  parents,  wife  and  children  loving. 
All  are  as  nothing  in  my  sight  ; 
Thy  sacred  love  subdues  me  quite  : 
My  sovereign  queen  I  own  thee, 
And  in  my  bosom  throne  thee. 

XXII. 

The  blood  of  innocents,  my  brethren  slumb'ring ! 
Still  bubbles  round  my  feet,  my  path  encumb'ring; 
0  sight  of  horror  and  dismay  ! 
Then  ruthless  vengeance  be  the  way! 
To  the  sword  the  Moslem  nation! 
Eire  to  his  habitation ! 
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What  time  can  expiate  the  cruel  ekughter 
Of  those  whose  blood  baa  dionchcd  the  earth  like  water, 
Shed  by  the  savage  Ottoman^ 
Though  all  great  Ocean's  waters  ran, 
'Twere  little  for  dieperaing 
The  ataiDB  iny  I.aod  is  ciiraing. 


I  epeak  the  word,  and  lo !  another  quaking, 
Mf  head  and  heart  with  dire  commotion  shaking. 
My  quivering  body  paaaea  through ; 
My  joints  their  work  refoae  to  do ; 
A  dreadful  awe  comes  o'er  mej 
I  cannot  see  before  me. 


Folks  I  thou  kno^v'et  the  wronx  that  I  complain  for ; 
Turn  me  not  backward  from  the  goal  I  strain  for ! 
Where'er  a  Tiickish  form  I  see, 
There  let  my  holy  victim  be, 
My  foe  with  hatred  double 
My  land  and  faith  to  trouble  ! 


Yea,  by  the  murder,  impioas  and  in^'lorious, 
Of  our  high  patriarch,  the  aaint  Gregorius, 
Where'er  my  feet  a  path  shall  find, 
Till  these  moist  orbs  be  sere  and  blind, 
Burning,  slaying,  pursuing, 
&fy  sword  shall  still  be  doing. 

Lewis  Campbell. 


THE  ELECTION  FOR  THE  PRESIDENCY. 


The  election  for  the  Presidency  of  the 
United  States  has  given  rise  to  more 
anxious  comment  than  any  event  in 
the  history  of  the  Republic  since  the 
close  of  the  Secession  War.  What 
the  authors  of  the  American  constitu- 
tion intended  to  be  an  orderiy,  decisive 
expression  of  the  people's  will,  has  be- 
come a  controversy  of  an  angry,  painful 
character,  affecting  business  interests  in 
the  commercial  towns  of  America,  inter- 
rnpting  manufacturing  and  agricultural 
pursuits,  suspending  in  some  states  the 
ordinary  operation  of  the  laws  and  com- 
pelling the  use  of  the  standing  army. 
For  the  past  few  weeks  certain  states 
have  been  on  the  verge  of  a  conflict 
which  threatened  to  be  the  re- 
newal of  the  civil  war.  Had  such  a 
conflict  taken  place,  had  blood  been 
shed  in  Columbia,  or  New  Orleans,  op 
Tallahassee,  no  one  could  tell  where  it 
would  end.  For  while  the  American 
people  have  all  the  respect  for  law  and 
order,  the  good  sense  and  the  self-control, 
which  generations  of  free  institutions 
are  apt  to  develop  in  a  national  cha- 
racter, they  are  not  insensible  to  sudden, 
irresistible  bursts  of  passion.  The  war 
for  the  Union  came  like  a  bolt  out  of 
the  heavens,  in  the  anger  awakened  by 
the  firing  on  Fort  Sumpter.  The  guns 
of  Beauregard  ended  in  a  moment  all  the 
hopes,  the  plans,  the  patiently-matured 
compromises  of  the  friends  of  peace, 
^ose  who  remembered  that  instant 
transformation,  not  alone  in  the  Northern 
but  the  Southern  States,  have  watched, 
not  without  concern,  the  results  and  the 
complications  of  the  centennial  canvass. 
From  day  to  day  these  complications 
have  increased.  The  press  despatches 
have  given  us  a  daily  picture  of  each 
new  and  chaugiug  scene,  and  in  the 
interest  as  to  the  result  the  real  issues 
of  the  canvass  have  been  overlooked. 
What  the  world  sees  is  the  strife  of 


two  aspirants  for  an  empire — for  the 
prize  is  four  years  of  more  power  than 
is  possessed  by  the  Russian  emperor — 
the  command  of  an  army  and  a  navy, 
the  control  of  a  treasury,  the  patronage 
of  eighty  thousand  offices,  the  shaping 
of  domestic  and  foreign  relations,  the 
dignity  and  authority  if  not  the  splen- 
dour of  a  throne,  and  the  hope  of  living 
in  the  history  of  America  with  the  great 
men  who  have  founded  and  ruled  the 
American  Republic. 

A  contest  for  such  a  prize  is  an  event 
of  world-wide  importance.  It  is  a 
matter  for  congratidation  that  a  decade 
which  has  seen  the  mountains  of  Navarre 
the  scene  of  bloody  campaigns  for  a  suc- 
cession, which  has  seen  the  plains  of 
France  torn  and  desolated  by  a  war 
which  came  from  the  ambition  of  a 
chief  of  an  anxious  dynasty,  should  see 
the  American  people  resolved  to  deter- 
mine a  question  of  succession  without 
an  appeal  to  the  sword.  The  memories 
of  Gettysburg  and  Chancellorsville  are 
too  fi*esh  and  dreary  to  make  us  fear 
any  stumbling  or  drifting  into  war  on 
the  part  of  the  American  people.  Even 
if  party  passion  were  to  rise  to  the 
height  of  the  Sumpter  and  Manassas 
days,  there  is  the  best  assurance  of 
peace  in  the  character  of  the  illustrious 
and  resolute  soldier  who  is  now  chief 
magistrate  of  the  American  Republic. 
Ceneral  Grant  has  seen  too  much  of 
war  not  to  think  with  terror  of  hearing 
another  gun  fired  in  anger.  He  has 
been  reputed  as  saying,  with  the  Duke 
of  Wellington,  that  nothing  is  more  to 
be  dreaded  than  a  defeat  unless  it  is  a 
victory.  He  remembers  how  the  in- 
decision, the  helplessness,  the  timidity 
of  Mr.  Buchanan,  the  American  Presi- 
dent at  the  time  of  the  secession  of 
South  Carolina,  contributed  to  the  war, 
or  at  least  to  the  over-confidence  of  the 
Southern  leaders  in  the  strength  of  their 
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own  resources  and  the  weakness  of  the 
North,  which  forced  them  to  make  war. 
President  Grant  has  never  permitted  any 
one  to  doubt  his  intentions.  Although 
his  action  has  been  the  subject  of 
censure,  and  although  party  passion  has 
gone  to  the  point  of  proposing  his 
impeachment  and  removal  from  the 
presidency,  calm  observers  of  American 
af&irs  cannot  but  congratulate  the  Re- 
public that  its  executive  power  is  in  the 
hands  of  so  just  and  firm  a  leader.  The 
value  of  the  proposed  impeachment  will 
be  well  understood  by  Ainericans  when 
they  remember  that  the  gentleman  who 
proposed  it  was  one  of  the  Northern 
men  who  at  the  outbreak  of  secession 
was  anxious  that  New  York  city  should 
unite  its  fortunes  with  the  Southern 
Confederacy,  and  who  deplored  any 
attempt  to  prevent  the  sale  of  guns  to 
the  men  who  were  forming  the  Southern 
army.  There  will  be  no]impeachment  of 
the  president.  There  will  be  no  armed 
conflict.  The  good  sense  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  wUl  prevent  the  one,  the 
courageous  foresight  of  the  American 
president  the  other,  even  i^  as  is  hardly 
possible,  partisans  on  either  side  should 
invoke'  that  fearful  arbitrament. 

Laying  aside  therefore  the  personal 
ambitions  and  the  political  advantages 
involved  in  this  electoral  controversy,  it 
may  be  profitable  to  ask.  What  are  the 
higher  issues  involved  in  the  election  ? 
What  is  the  meaning  of  this  painful  and 
unexpected  strife]  What  is  the  Demo- 
cratic party  ?  What  is  the  Eepublican 
party  1  What  would  result  from  the 
advent  of  the  Democratic  party  to 
power?  What  opinions,  what  hopes, 
what  national  or  state  interests  are  in 
antagonism  ?  What,  above  all,  will  be 
the  effect  of  this  complication  upon  the 
welfare  of  the  American  people  and  the 
stability  of  republican  institutions  1 

The  close  of  the  war  between  the 
United  States  and  Mexico  gave  the 
former  nation  a  vast  addition  of  terri- 
tory. The  discovery  of  gold  in  Cali- 
fornia, one  of  the  ceded  Mexican 
provinces,  gave  this  territory  a  new 
value.  What  in  the  ordinary  course 
of   growth,    even    in    rapidly-growing 


America,  would  have  beefi  a  generation 
or  two  in  attracting  attention  as  any- 
thing but  an  unknown,  uninviting  land, 
abandoned  to  wandering  Indian  tribes, 
mission-stations,  trappers,  hunters,  and 
fishermen  in  the  Pacific  waters,  became 
in  a  few  years  a  rich,  growing  common, 
wealth,  the  pioneer  of  a  group  of  com- 
monwealths.    The  taste  for  emigration 
to  the  Western  States  was  revived  by 
the  emigration  to  Califomia.    The  dis- 
covery of  gold  and  precious  metals  in 
the  region  of  the  Nevada  Mountains  led 
to  the  well-founded  belief  that  similar 
deposits  would  be  found  in  the  region 
of  the  Eocky  Mountains,  and  even  in 
the  hills  surrounding  the  upper  waters 
of  the  Missouri.     There  were  traditions 
of   the    treasure     that     Spanish    set- 
tlers had  found  in   Texas   and    New 
Mexico.    As  a  consequence  all  this  new 
territory,  which  under  the  ordinary  con- 
ditions of  American  growth  would  have 
remained  dormant  for  half  a  century, 
became  an  El  Dorado,  a  coveted  land. 
In  time   it    would   emerge    from    its 
territorial  condition  and    become  con- 
stituent and  sovereign  commonwealths 
of    the   Union.     The  question    arose, 
Should    the    new    states    be   free   or 
slave  ?    If  it  were  left  to  the  natural  pro- 
gress of  emigration,  as  a  large  majority 
of   settlers   came  from   the  Northern 
States  or  European  countries,  they  would 
become  free.     The  slaveholders  insisted 
that  la^  should  be  passed  giving  them 
one-half  of   the  territories,   in  which 
slavery  would  be  legal,  or  permitting 
them  to  carry  their  slaves  where  they 
pleased.     Their  opponents  claimed  that 
the  federal  power,  while  not  interfering 
with  the  existence  of  slavery  in  the 
slave  states,  should  prevent  its  exten- 
sion, and  should  pass  laws  dedicating 
all  the  new  territories  to  freedom.    This 
claim  was  the  foundation  of  the  Repub- 
lican party  which  came  into  existence 
about  twenty  years  ago,  owing  its  name, 
and  to  a  large  extent  its  organisation 
and  its  discipline,  to  the  late  Senator 
Sumner.     It  has  preserved  its  name, 
its  organisation,  and  its  discipline   to 
the  present  day. 

Ilie  war  gave  it  a  great  access  of 
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numbers  from  Democrats  who  believed 
in  the  earnest  prosecution  of  the  war. 
Among  those  who  came  on  this  ground, 
were  General  Grant,  Edwin  M.  JStanton, 
^Ir.  Pierrepoint,  the  minister  to  Eng- 
land, General  Dix,  General  Butler,  ]\6. 
Gushing,   the  minister   to    Spain,    ex- 
President  Johnson,  and   others,  whose 
names  are  well  known  in  the  political 
history  of  America.     In  time,  therefore, 
the  Eepublican  party  came  to  n  amber 
all  who  were  in  favour  of  the  war,  all 
who  believed  in  sustaining  the  results  of 
the  war,  all  who  denied  the  old  dogma 
that  states   had  rights    paramount   to 
the  central  power,  all  who  favoured  a 
strong     centralized     administration  at 
Washington.     It  embraced  that  portion 
of  the  American  people  who  felt  that 
slavery  was  a    crime,  a  political   dis- 
ease, an  injury  to  North    and  South, 
to  master  as  well  as  slave,  who  believed 
also  that  .the  republic    should  be  one 
and  indivisible,  and  that  whoever  aimed 
to  sever  that  bond  or  to  weaken  it,  was 
an  enemy  to  the  country.    They  believed 
that  the   greatness  of    America  could 
only  be  found  in    the  union  of   the 
American  states,  and  that  if  secession 
were  to  be  tolerated  as  a  political  expe- 
dient, or  as  a  possible  contingency,  the 
republic  would  fall  into  the  dismal  condi- 
tion of  the  Spanish  American  republics 
about  the  equator.    They  feared  that  in- 
stead of  two  confederacies,  one  IS'orth  and 
one  South,  there  would  soon  be  a  dozen. 
Foreign  intervention  would  come,  as  it 
did  come  to  Mexico.     The  same  power 
which   seated    an  Austrian   prince   on 
the  throne  of   the  Montezumas  might 
find  another  prince  for  Texas  or  Georgia. 
Wars,    standing    armies,    questions   of 
boundaries,  conflicting  taiififs,  the  spread 
of  slavery  were  certain  to  come  if  the 
controversy  with  the  South  ended  with- 
out the  emancipation  of  the  slave  and 
the  consolidation  of  the  Union. 

The  Democratic  party  took  its  rise  in 
those  divisions  of  sentiment  which  pre- 
vailed in  the  United  States  after  the 
French  Eevolution.  Hamilton  and  his 
friends  were  in  favour  of  keeping  the 
new  Kepublio  close  to  the  English 
model.     For  this  reason  they  preferred 


a  president  with  special  prerogatives, 
holding  office  for    life,  or  for  a  long 
term  of  years.     They  preferred  a  senate 
depending  upon    the  States,  and  not 
directly     upon    the     people ;     whose 
members  would  serve  for  longer  terms 
than  the  representatives — an  imitation  of 
the  House  of  Lords.  They  were  anxious 
to  surround  the  office  of  the  president 
with     forms     and     ceremonies    which 
they    deemed    becoming  to    a  station 
so  exalted.     The  opponents  of  Hamil- 
ton, under  Jefierson,  were  in  favour  of 
giving   sovereign    rights  to  the  state, 
and  limiting  the  power  of  the  national 
government,   of  diminishing   the  pre- 
rogatives   of  the   president    and    the 
senate,  of  doing  away  with  all  forms 
and    ceremonies    in    the    presidential 
office,     of     making     the     government 
purely  democratic.    Jefferson  had  spent 
some    time    in     France     before    the 
French    Eevolution,    and     became     a 
believer  in  the  ideas    of    the  French 
Kepublicans.     Out  of  these  discussions 
the   Democratic    party  arose.     As  the 
slavery  question  took  shape  the  Demo- 
cratic paity — mainly  because  those  who 
directed    its   organisation  and   its  dis- 
cipline were  from  the  South — gradually 
became  the  party  which  defended  the 
rights   of    the   slaveholders.       Senator 
Douglas  of  Illinois,  who  ran  for  presi- 
dent against  Lincoln,   endeavoured  to 
free    it  from  their  controL     But  they 
would  not  permit  it,   and    overthrew 
Douglas     in     his     canvass     for    the 
presidency.       The     Southern     leaders 
made     their     democracy   a   name    for 
devotion    to    slavery.     The    Northern 
section  divided,  a  large  fragment  going 
over  to  the  Eepublicans   on   the   war 
issue.      Mr.  Douglas  died  in  the  first 
months  of  the  war,   or  he  would   no 
doubt  have  followed.      So   far  as  the 
Democratic  party  held  its  organisation 
in  the  Korthem  States  during  the  war, 
its  influence  was  against  Mr.  Lincoln 
and  his  efforts  to  suppress  the  rebellion. 
Even  in  1864  the  Democratic  general 
convention  nominated Greneral  M'CleUan 
for   president    upon  a  platform  which 
declared   that  the  war  was  a  failure. 
Of  this  convention  Mr.  Tilden  was  a 
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leading  member.  Since  the  war  the 
Confederates  have  governed  the  Demo- 
cratic organisation  in  the  South.  In  the 
^orth  the  party  has  gained  accessions 
from  many  causes  :  the  disappointed 
ambition  of  leading  Eepublicans,  like 
IMr.  Greeley  and  Mr.  Chase ;  a  desire 
for  change ;  a  belief  that  change  would 
bring  reform.  But  the  party  is  virtu- 
ally where  it  was  when  the  war  began, 
and  stronger  than  before  the  war.  For 
while  in  the  Southern  States  the  de- 
feat of  the  Confederacy  made  every  con- 
federate a  Democrat,  in  the  Northern 
States  the  party  has  two  important  ele- 
ments—  whose  discipline  is  perfect  — 
the  Irish  vote  and  the  influence  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church. 

The  question  may  be  asked.  Why  is  it 
that  with  the  overthrow  of  the  Southern 
Confederacy  and  the  proclamation  of 
j)cace  the  two  parties,  so  far  as  their 
relations  to  the  war  were  concerned, 
should  not  have  terminated  their  work  % 
Since  there  was  peace  in  name,  why 
should  there  not  be  peace  in  fact? 
Why  should  not  painful  memories  be 
buried]  Why  should  not  the  Ame- 
rican people  devote  themselves  to 
new  questions  —  questions  concerning 
the  honour,  the  prosperity,  and  the 
development  of  the  country  1  Why 
should  not  the  principles  of  free  trade, 
in  which  the  mtelligence  of  America 
more  and  more  believes,  become  a  part 
of  the  national  system]  Why  should 
not  the  commerce  of  the  Republic,  the 
manufactures,  the  special  industries  of 
the  South,  the  mining  interests  of  the 
West,  so  rich,  so  necessary  to  mankind, 
become  the  special  care  of  the  leaders 
of  politics  ?  Why  should  not  the  finan- 
cial condition  of  the  Southern  States, 
whose  credit  is  in  deplorable  contrast 
with  the  stainless  credit  of  the  national 
government,  be  redeemed  1  There  is 
no  country  in  the  world  which  presents 
so  many  problems  to  the  statesman  as 
America.  The  burdens  of  the  older  coun- 
tries do  not  rest  upon  its  people.  They  are 
not  required  to  have  a  large  army  or  a 
navy.  They  have  no  far-reaching  empires 
to  watch  and  defend.  They  are  practically 
free  from  invasion.      On  the  southern 


border  is  a  republic  which  is  gradually 
gravitating  towards  them.  On  their 
northern  border  is  a  colony  containing 
a  fragment  of  their  population.  For 
them  there  is  no  Eastern  Question,  no 
guarantees  of  Belgium  and  Luxemburg^ 
no  powerful  classes  whose  vested 
interests  and  long-established  rights 
make  every  problem  of  reform  as  dis- 
tasteful as  an  operation  in  surgery.  And 
if  there  should  be,  as  there  no  doubt  is, 
difficulty  about  labour,  wages,  and  the 
condition  of  the  poor,  there  are  the  vast 
territories  within  a  few  days*  ride  of  the 
Atlantic,  where  a  hundred  millions  of 
men  could  find  work  without  crowding 
each  other  any  more  than  in  England  or 
France.  Why  is  it  then  that  with  aU 
these  duties  and  opportunities,  with  so 
clear  and  broad  a  field  for  statesman- 
ship and  patriotism,  the  parties  in 
America  should  divide  themselves  upon 
the  burning  issues  of  the  war,  upon 
questions  which  can  only  arouse  the 
worst  passions  ?  The  answer  to  these 
questions  is  the  best  explanation  that 
can  be  given  of  the  recent  canvass  for 
the  presidency,  and  of  the  complications 
which  have  succeeded  it,  and  which  are 
viewed  with  so  much  alarm  by  all  who 
wish  well  to  America  and  to  free  in- 
stitutions in  every  land. 

The  surrender  of  General  Lee  de- 
volved strange  conditions  upon  the 
North  and  the  South.  If  the  war  was 
really  a  rebellion,  then  defeat  imposed 
upon  the  defeated  the  consequences  of 
rebellion.  In  the- Southern  ranks  was 
despair.  A  Virginian,  old  in  years, 
whose  life  had  been  a  crusade  against 
the  Union  and  in  favour  of  slavery — 
who  had  been  invited  by  Beauregaurd, 
as  a  mark  of  distinction,  to  fire  the  first 
gun  against  Fort  Sumpter,  committed 
suicide.  Although  past  the  limit  given 
by  the  Psalmist  to  human  life,  he  would 
not  survive  the  lost  cause.  Daniel  of 
Richmond,  who  edited  the  representa- 
tive journal  of  the  South,  a  man  of 
deUcate  and  lofty  genius,  now  quite 
forgotten,  died  from  grief,  as  his  friends 
believed,  when  the  fall  of  Richmond 
was  inevitable.  Mr.  Davis  and  his 
cabinet  fled  into  the  wilderness.     The 
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forlorn  and  nndannted  president  was 
captured  in  the  woods  like  a  stag  at 
"bay.  Some  of  his  followers  found 
shelter  in  the  West  Indies,  in  Canada, 
in  Great  Britain.  The  Southern 
leaders  expected  nothing  £rom  the 
North,  not  even  their  lives.  There 
was  scarcely  a  commander  who  sur- 
rendered at  Appomattox  who  did  not 
expect  to  be  tried  for  treason.  There 
was  a  truculent  feeling  in  some  parts 
of  the  North  which  demanded  that 
*^  treason  should  be  made  odious,^'  that 
''traitors  should  be  punished."  This 
feeling,  narrow  and  limited  at  first,  found 
new  life  when  Mr.  Lincoln  was  mur- 
dered. The  president  who  took  Lincoln's 
place  pandered  to  it.  He  would  have 
tried  General  Lee  for  treason  but  for 
the  protest  of  General  Grant,  who, 
having  paroled  Lee,  threatened  to  resign 
his  commission  as  the  head  of  the  army 
if  that  parole  were  violated.  To  General 
Grant  it  is  due  in  a  large  degree  that 
there  were  no  trials  for  treason.  For, 
if  Lee  could  not  be  reached,  all  who 
served  under  him  were  safe.  Mr.  Davis 
was  imprisoned,  but  this  was  because, 
at  the  time  of  his  capture,  there  were 
allegations  that  he  knew  of  the  pro- 
posed assassination  of  Lincoln.  As 
soon  as  this  story  was  seen  to  be  pre- 
posterous and  incredible,  his  release 
was  a  matter  of  time.  His  imprison- 
ment was  simply  detention  in  one  of 
the  most  salubrious  forts  on  the  coast 
of  Virginia.  With  his  release  passed 
away  all  possibility  of  any  punishment 
for  treason,  either  by  confiscation,  im- 
prisonment^ or  death. 

The  Southern  leaders  came  out  of 
the  war  in  a  mood  which  made  any  feite 
welcome  that  was  not  the  fate  imposed 
by  law  upon  unsuccessful  rebellion. 
They  had  only  to  turn  their  swords 
into  pruning-hooks  and  follow  the  ways 
of  peace.  If  they  had  been  wise,  they 
would  have  accepted  the  magnanimity 
of  the  North  in  the  spirit  in  which  it 
was  intended ;  they  would  have  united 
with  the  Northern  statesmen  in  solving 
the  extraordinary  and  embarrassing 
problem  involved  in  the  emancipation 
of  the  slaves.    No  calm   observer  of 


American  history  can  look  back  upon 
the  political  situation  in  1865  without 
seeing  that  the  Southern  men — even  the 
men  who  had  created  and  commanded 
the  Confederacy — could  have  regained  a 
political  influence  even  greater  than  that 
which  the  war  had  taken  away,  if  pas- 
sion had  yielded  to  prudence,  if  patriot- 
ism had  not  been  forgotten  in  revenge. 
It    is  said    now   in   many   American 
joumalB,  that  the  policy  of  tibe  successful 
North  towards  the  Confederate  leaders 
bas  been  the  policy  of  wanton,  deliberate 
oppression,  like  the   policy   of  Bussia 
towards  Poland,  or  of  Turkey  towards 
Bulgaria.       But    nothing    could     be 
more  untrue.     We   are   told,  for   in- 
stance,   that    giving    the    slaves    the 
sufirage,  and  tibus    placing  them  on  a 
political  equality  with  their   masters, 
was    an  act  of  tyranny.      Even   con- 
ceding this  conclusion  for  the  sake  of 
the  argument,  we  find  that  at  the  dose 
of  the  war  there  was  no  disposition  on 
the  part  of  the  Eepublicans  to  give  the 
slaves  the  suffrage.     President  Lincoln, 
writing  at  a  time  when  the  success  of 
the  North  was  assured,  said  to  the  first 
Eepublican  Governor  of  Louisiana,  "You 
are  about  to  have  a  convention  which, 
among  other  things,  wiU  probably  de- 
fine the   elective  franchise.     I  barely 
suggest  for  your  private   consideration 
whether  some  of  the  coloured  people 
may  not  be  let  in — as,  for  instance,  the 
very  intelligent,  and  especially  those  who 
have  fought  gallantly  in  our  ranka.  They 
would  probably  help,  in  some  trying  time 
to  come,  to  keep  the  jewel  of  Uberty  in 
the  family  of  freedom."   In  other  words, 
Mr.  Lincoln  was  in  fiEivour  of  a  suffrage 
based  upon  education  and  military  ser- 
vice.    He  did  not  desire  universal  suf- 
frage.    In  this  he  was  sustained  by  the 
bulk  of  his  party.    A  few  distinguished 
and  advanced  Eepublicans,  like  Wendell 
Phillips,  Charles  Sumner,  and  Thaddeus 
Stevens,  believed  in  universal  suf&age 
as  the  necessary  result  of  emancipation. 
But  Republican  leaders,  with  isx  more 
political    authority,    Senator    Seward, 
Senator    Morton,     Mr.    Greeley,    and 
others,   were    in    harmony    wi^    Mr. 
Lincoln.     Their  intention  was  to  edu- 
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cate  the  negro,  to  enable  him  to  stand 
alone ;  to  teach  him  habits  of  reliance, 
thrift,  and  self-respect^  and  to  gire  him 
the  suffrage  only  as  he  became  lit  for  it. 
Why  then  was  universal  suffrage  im- 
posed upon  the  South  ?  Why  were  the 
conservative  and  wise  counsels  of  Lin- 
coln, Greeley,  and  others  set  aside,  and 
the  slaves  lifted  to  a  political  equality 
with  their  masters  ?  It  was  because  the 
Southern  leaders,  instead  of  accepting 
peace,  continued  the  war.  They  com- 
pelled universal  suffrage  as  a  war 
measure. 

This  conclusion  may  be  challenged  by 
those  who  look  at  American  politics  as  it 
appears  in  the  heat  of  a  canvass  for  the 
presidency.    But  to  form  an  intelligent 
comprehension  of  the  issues  involved 
in  the  recent  canvass  in  America,  we 
must  study  the  situation  at  the  close  of 
the  war,  for    it  was   then  that   this 
canvass    between   Hayes    and    Tilden 
began.     We  repeat,  then,  that  the  fatal 
error  of  the  Southern  leaders  after  they 
discovered  that  they  were  not    to  be 
tried  for  treason,  and  their  lives  put  in 
jeopardy,  was  in  continuing  the  war — a 
war  against  every  Northern  idea,  against 
every  l^orthem  man  who  belonged  to 
the  Eepublican  party,  against  every  mea- 
sure of  the  Eepublican  majority  so  far 
as  the  South  was  concerned.  The  I^orth, 
at  the   close  of  the  war,  divided  the 
South  into  military  districts — ^a  most 
necessary  and  conservative  measure,  in- 
tended to  aid  the  black  and  the  white 
in  reconstructing  society.     The  South 
declaimed    against   military  rule  as  a 
tyranny,  although  many  leaders  wish  the 
generals  had  remained  five  years  longer. 
The  government  established  a  Freed- 
man's  Bureau.     This  was  a  branch  of 
the  civil  service    intended    to    found 
schools  for  the  negroes,  to  help  them 
in  studying  agriculture  and  various  in- 
dustries.     There  was    never   a    more 
beneficent  scheme.     It  was  not  a  tax 
upon  the  South,  but  upon  the  general 
government.     It  did  not  interfere  with 
the  planters,  but    it  did  try  to  give 
some    poor    recompence  to    the  negro 
for  his   sufferings  and  his  slavery,  to 
make  him  an  intelligent  working  man, 


obeying  the  laws,  and  earning  bread  for 
himself  and  his  children.    The  South 
made  war  upon  the  Freedman's  Bureau. 
Teachers  were  mobbed  and  maltreated, 
school-houses  were  burned,  and  from 
Southern  journals,  as  well  as  firom  those 
who  sympathised  with  them    in    the 
I^orth,  the  cry  arose  that  the  Freedman's 
Bureau  was  another  form  of  oppression, 
that  it  was  an  iniquitous,  unholy  pro- 
ceeding, and  that  the  "  Eadicals  would 
never  stop  until  every  nigger  was  com- 
pelled to  marry  a  white  woman."  Many 
white  men  from  the  Korth  went  into 
the  South  at   the    dose  of  the   war. 
Slavery  was  at  an  end,  and  they  could 
live  in  a  free  society.    The  climate  was 
temperate    and    inviting.     The    lands 
were  rich  and  cheap.     Farmers  who  had 
battled  with  Maine  winters  and  tilled 
the  granite  soil  of  Vermont  looked  with 
longing  eyes  upon  lands  where  the  snow 
rarely  fell,  where  winter  was  as  genial 
as    on    the  Mediterranean,  where  the 
orange  and  the  fi^  flourished  in  rich  and 
sunny  profusion,  where  the  soil  gave 
double    crops    of  com.      Slavery  had 
made  the  South  a  forbidden  and  ro- 
mantic land,  for  before  the  war  any 
Korthem  man  who  ventured  to  express 
opinions    contrary    to  Southern  ideas, 
who  dared  to  say  aloud,  for  instance, 
that  slavery  was  a  sin,  and  that  all  men, 
black  and  white,  should  be  free,  would 
have  been  maltreated,  banished,  prob- 
ably killed.     The  war  ended  tlus,  and 
many    ^Northern    Bepublicans  hurried 
into    the    South.      If    the    Southern 
leaders  had  been  wise,  they  would  have 
welcomed     tlus     emigration.        They 
wanted  money,  and  labour,  and  popu- 
lation.    The  I^orthern  men  came  as 
friends,  and  they  sorely  needed  friends. 
If  this  emigration  had  been  encouraged, 
the  new  men  who  sought  homes  in  the 
Carolinas,  in  Alabama,  and  Mississipi, 
would  in  twenty  years  have  made  these 
states  as  rich  and  great  as  Ohio  and 
Illinois.     The  Southern  leaders  made 
war  upon  the    Northern  men.     They 
called  them    **  carpet-baggers,'*   adven- 
turers, refugees  from  prison,  who  came 
to  plunder  the  South — a  South,  be  it 
remembered,  that,  because  of  the  war, 
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was  almost  as  poor  as  Siberia.     When 
it  was  said  that  Georgia  was  as  free  to 
Americans    as    Michigan,  the    answer 
was  :  "  Let  the  Northern  men  come  if 
they  want  to  work,  and  keep  out  of 
politics,  and  leave  the  negroes  alone. 
Then  only  they  are  welcome."  In  other 
words,   no    Northern   Itepublican   was 
welcomed  in  the  South  unless  he  sur- 
rendered his  self-respect,  unless  he  un- 
manned himself.   Otherwise  he  was  out- 
lawed.    His  children  were  insulted  in 
school ;  he  was  fortunate  if  he  was  not 
insulted  in  church.     Sometimes  he  was 
mobbed,  sometimes  he  was  killed.  Bands 
of  knavish  spirits,  masked  and  armed 
under    a    military     discipline,     secret 
societies  who  met  in    the    woods  fell 
upon  him  at  night,  and  either  drove  him 
out  of   the  country  or  murdered  him 
in  cold  blood.      Eeports    to   Congress 
are  filled  with  evidence  of  this  charac- 
ter, and  the  word  "  carpet-bagger  "  has 
passed    into    the    common    speech    of 
American  life  as  the  Southern  man's 
expression  of  hatred    for   the  North- 
em    immigrant.  '  As     a    consequence, 
therefore.    Northern   men,   when  they 
seek  new  homes,  go  to  the  West.  Their 
labour,  their  capital,  their  ingenuity  are 
lost  to  the  South ;  and  as  an  observer 
of  American  affairs  said  in  a  New  York 
journal  recently,  the  invention  of  the 
term  "carpet-bagger"    "has   cost   the 
Southern  states  a  hundred  million  of 
dollars."     The  war  upon  the  Northern 
men  and*  the  negro  has  not  been  more 
severe  than  the  war  upon  any  Southern 
man  who  dared  to  accept  Republican 
principles.  In  a  few  cases  Southern  men 
who  had  held  high  place  in  the  Con- 
federacy   became    Eepublicans.       The 
famous  General  Longstreet  is  an  illus- 
tration.     General  Longstreet  was  one 
of    the    most     distiuguished    of    the 
Southern  chieftains.     When  Lee   sur- 
rendered he  was  next  to  him  in  com- 
mand.    From  the  beginning  of  the  war 
to  the  end  he  showed  himself  a  true 
soldier.     Yet    because  he    avowed  his 
belief  that  the  Eepublican  party  offered 
the  South  its  only  means  of  resuscita- 
tion, he  became  a  social  outlaw.    There 
is,  perhaps,  no  name  in  the  South  so 


detested  as  that  of  Longstreet.  No 
one  questions  his  honesty,  his  sincerity, 
or  his  courage.  He  has  chosen  as  a 
free  man  to  express  opinions  unwel- 
come to  his  former  associates  and 
friends.  His  services,  his  genius,  his 
loyalty,  his  very  wounds  are  forgotten, 
and  the  South,  whose  soldiers  he 
commanded  on  many  a  battle-field, 
and  for  whose  sake  he  shed  his  blood, 
now  despises  and  disowns  him. 
Wherever  a  Southern  man  has  followed 
the  same  example,  he  has  met  with  the 
same  fate. 

These  are  not  exceptional  illustra- 
tions, but  a  cold  statement  of  what  for 
ten  years  has  been  the  policy  of  the 
South.  It  was  the  policy  of  war,  of 
continued  war,  of  war  that  would  accept 
no  peace  until  the  political  fortunes  of 
the  Republic  were  in  the  hands  of  a 
President  and  a  Congress,  chosen  by  the 
Southern  votes,  and  the  votes  of  those 
same  allies  in  the  North,  who  declared 
in  convention,  nine  months  before  Lee 
surrendered,  that  the  war  against  the 
South  was  a  "  failure." 

Let  us  now  look  at  the  tables  of  votes, 
as  we  find  them  in  the  American  news- 
papers and  see  what  story  they  tell  as 
far  as  the  Southern  States  are  concerned. 
Take  Georgia.  In  1870,  according  to 
the  census,  the  population  of  Georgia 
embraced  638,926  whites  and  545,142 
blacks.  Georgia  gives  a  majority  of 
about  81,000  for  Tilden,i  and  yet  a  few 
years  ago  it  elected  a  Republican  for 
Governor.  The  preponderance  of  white 
over  black  would  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  events,  with  the  present  poUcy  of 
the  Southern  whites,  give  this  state  to 
the  democracy.  But  there  is  no  com- 
bination of  circumstances  known  to  the 
present  condition  of  American  politics 
that  would  give  ^Ir.  Tilden  a  majority 
of  81,000  in  Georgia.  Yet  Georgia  is 
one  of  the  states  whose  vote  is  un- 
challenged. .  How  is  it  that  this  majority 

^  In  the  estimates  of  majorities  for  Hayes 
and  Tilden,  the  writer  has  taken  the  latest 
reports  from  the  New  York  journals.  In  no 
case  are  these  estimates  official.  There  is, 
however,  rarely  any  material  difference  be- 
tween the  estimate  of  a  leading  newspaper 
and  the  final  count  of  the  returning  boaid. 
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lias    been  gained]    By  the   Sonthem 
Democratic  leaders  carrying  out  the  war 
policy,  by  making  any  political  opposi- 
tion impossible,  by  resolving  that  there 
shall  be  no  rest,  no  peace,  until  they 
are    in    power.     They   have    resolved 
that    there    shall    be    no    Republican 
party    in      Georgia.     One    American 
writer     of      high      authority,     whose 
sympathies   are   with    the  Democrats, 
says    that   within   five    years    25,000 
negroes  have  left  Georgia,  having  been 
compelled  to  leave  by  coercive    laws, 
by  imposing   severe    punishments    for 
trivial  oifences,  by  excluding  them  from 
the  jury,  by  making  it  impossible  for 
them  to  vote  in  some  counties.     There 
was  a  "peaceable"  election  in  Georgia, 
because  the  Democrats  had  it  all  their 
own  way.  So  a  majority  of  81,000  was 
within  their  reach.     It  was  a  "  peace- 
able "  election,  but  no  one  can  say  that, 
under  an  honest  observance  of  the  con- 
stitutional enactment   giving  universal 
suffrage,  it  was  a  fair  election,  in  any 
sense  that  election  by  a  majority  intended 
by  the    law.     Take   Alabama.     There 
are  no  official  figures  of  the  majority 
given  in  this  state  to  Tilden, — but  it  is 
put  down  at  35,000.     In  Alabama,  the 
census     showed    521,384    whites    and 
475,510  negroes.     In  1872  it  gave  the 
Republican    governor    8,487    majority 
out  of  a  total  vote  of  1 7 1,705.  How  is  it 
that  this  majority  in  four  years  has  been 
transformed  into  35,000   for    the  De- 
mocrats ?    By  the  intimidation  that  was 
so   successful  in   Georgia.     So   it  has 
been  in  ^orth  Carolina,  where  there  is 
a  large  section  of  white  Republicans. 
The  Chairman  of   the  Republic   orga- 
nisation in  that  state,  has  challenged 
the  return    of  Tilden  electors  on  the 
ground  of  fraud.  Mississippi,  Arkansas, 
and  Virginia,  have  been    "  captured " 
by  the  Democrats.     In  each  of  these 
states,  and  especially  in  Arkansas  and 
Mississippi,  the  negro  vote  fairly  cast 
is  so  large  as  to  give  the  Republicans 
a  majority,    or    a    fair    chance  for  a 
majority.     In    Florida   and  Louisiana, 
two  of  the  states  now  in  question  before 
Congress,    the    preponderance    of    the 
negro  population  makes  them  as  surely 


republican  as  Vermont  and  Minnesota. 
South  Carolina  should  be  the  most 
republican  of  all  states.  Large  sections 
of  South  Carolina  are  given  to  the 
cultivation  of  rice  and  sea-island  cotton. 
These  staples  grow  in  low  malarious 
regions  where  white  men  cannot  live, 
where  only  black  labour  is  possible, 
where  the  population  is  largely  black. 
As  a  consequence  the  blacks  far  out- 
number the  whites,  and  in  every  election 
since  the  war  they  have  carried  the 
state  for  the  Republicans.  The  white 
men  in  South  Carolina  are  able  men, 
with  wide  knowledge  of  politics, — men 
of  courage  and  ambition.  Before  the 
war,  their  state  was  one  of  the  most 
aggressive  in  the  Union.  It  was 
South  Carolina  which  forced  the  war 
of  secession,  and  when  we  remember 
the  men  who  ruled  the  state  in  the 
pasty  we  can  well  imagine  the  chagrin 
with  which  they  have  viewed  the  negro 
ascendency.  How  to  break  that  power 
has  been  their  aim  for  ten  years.  The 
negro  vote  is  so  large,  however,  and  it 
has  held  together  with  such  tenacity 
that  thus  far  the  effort  has  failed.  It 
can  only  succeed  by  revolution,  or  by  a 
complete  change  in  the  conditions  of 
Southern  politics. 

What  then  does  Tilden  represent  in 
the  electoral  college?  The  "solid 
South,"  the  electoral  votes  of  Xew  York, 
New  Jersey,  and  Connecticut,  carried  by 
the  preponderance  of  the  Irish,  and  the 
Roman  Catholic  vote  of  New  York  city 
and  Indiana,  which  has  always  had  a 
large  Southern  vote,  so  large  at  one 
time  during  the  war  as  to  place  that 
state  almost  in  the  attitude  of  secession 
by  refusing  to  vote  supplies  for  the  war. 
The  "solid  South,"  and  the  processes 
by  which  it  has  been  solidified  have 
been  explained.  Of  the  Southern  States, 
Delaware,  INIarj^land,  West  Virginia, 
Tennessee,  Kentucky,  Missouri,  Texas, 
and  Georgia,  and  perhaps  Virginia,  have 
voted  for  Mr.  Tilden  upon  a  fair  vote,  as 
was  intended  by  the  constitution.  In 
some  of  these  states,  such  as  Texas  and 
Georgia,  the  Republicans  had  no 
organisation  and  made  no  effort.  As  a 
result  Mr.  Tilden's  majorities  in  these 
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states  are  large.  The  other  Southern 
States — North  Carolina,  South  Carolina, 
Florida,  Mississippi,  Alabama,  Arkansas, 
and  Louisiana — have  voted  for  Hayes, 
if  they  have  voted  at  all  as  was  intended 
by  the  constitution.  The  electoral  votes 
of  four  of  these  states  will  be  counted 
for  Tilden,  and  the  friends  of  that 
gentleman  insist  that  he  shall  receive 
tiiem  all.  The  practical  question,  there- 
fore, which  this  claim  presents  to  the 
Northern  people  is :  Will  they  permit 
the  Southern  leaders,  who  have  never 
ceased  a  policy  of  war  since  the  surrender 
of  their  armies,  and  the  assurance  that 
they  would  not  be  tried  for  treason,  to 
seize  the  executive  machinery  of  certain 
states  in  which  they  are  in  a  minority, 
and  the  executive  machinery  of  the 
national  government  ? 

Let  this  be  made  clearer  by  showing 
upon  what  the  support  of  Mr.  Hayes 
rest&  His  vote  is  thus  reported  in  the 
New  York  journals : — 


California 

6,000  majority. 

CJolorado 

...      2,300 

Ulinois 

...     19,425        , 

Iowa 

...     69,228        , 

Kansas 

...    40,039 

Maine 

...     16,720 

Massachusetts 

...     41,103 

Michigan 

...     26,439 

Minne^ta     ... 

...     24,008 

Nebraska 

...     15,000 

Nevada 

...       1,000 

New  Hampshire 

...      3,073 

Ohio 

...      7,067 

Oregon 

...       1,200 

Pennsylvania... 

..      17,944 

Rhode  Island 

...      5,091 

Vermont 

...    23,837 

Wisconsin 

...      6,141 

This  represents  all  the  Northern  and 
Western  States,  except  the  four  which 
voted  for  Tilden,  as  follows  : — 


Connecticut 
New  Jersey 
New  York 
Indiana 


2,900  majority. 
12,438 
32,989 

5,555 


The  votes  of  these  four  states  represent 
exceptional  conditions  in  the  United 
States.  Indiana,  as  has  been  said,  was 
during  the  war  the  only  Union  State 
whose  sentiment  was  Southern  enough 
to  decline  at  one  time  to  vote  supplies 


to  the  Northern  armies.  Consequently 
Indiana  would  naturally  lean  towards 
the  South  in  a  battle  for  "Southern 
Eights."  The  votes  of  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  and  Connecticut  were 
swayed  by  the  influence  of  the  Irish 
population  and  the  Eoman  Catholic 
Church — more  powerful  in  New  York 
city  than  in  any  other.  Connecticut  is 
within  an  hour's  ride  of  New  York 
city,  and  is  one  of  the  reservoirs  for  its 
redundant  population.  The  two  largest 
cities  of  New  Jersey  are  as  near  to  New 
York  as  Lambeth  and  Greenwich  to 
Westminster,  and  as  much  a  part  of 
the  American  metropolis,  as  these  are 
a  part  of  the  English  metropolis.  "We 
see  the  power  of  New  York  city  when 
we  read  that  it  gave  Tilden  a  majority 
of  more  than  53,000  out  of  a  poll  of 
170,000  votes.  Thus  while  the  State 
of  New  "fork  outside  of  the  city  voted 
for  Hayes,  the  city  vote,  overbdancing 
the  vote  of  the  state,  gave  him  the 
state  electors  by  a  majority  of  32,989. 
This  was  the  influence  of  the  Irish  vote 
and  of  the  Eoman  Catholic  Church. 
We  use  the  name  of  the  Church  in  this 
relation,  because  wherever  the  Irish 
Protestants  have  settled  in  the  United 
States,  they  have  voted  the  Eepublican 
ticket.  This  is  seen  in  the  vote  of 
Philadelphia,  a  city  with  a  large  Irish 
Protestant  population,  and  one  of  the 
few  large  cities  which  gave  a  Eepublican 
majority.  Therefore,  eliminating  the 
Irish  and  Eoman  Catholic  influence, 
which,  as  the  figures  show,  turned  the 
balance  in  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and 
Connecticut,  and  the  old  Confederate 
feeling  which  was  able  to  carry  Indiana 
for  Tilden  by  a  small  majority,  we  have 
the  United  North  and  West  for  Hayes. 
Beginning  with  Maine,  on  the  North 
Atlantic,  and  sweeping  over  to  Oregon 
and  California,  on  the  Pacific,  we  bAve 
an  unbroken  column  for  Hayes.  To 
those  who  know  America,  this  is  a 
pregnant  fact.  It  means  that  the  states 
where  com  grows — where  coal  and  iron, 
gold  and  silver  are  found — the  states 
which  represent  the  wealth,  the  enter- 
prise, and  the  industry  of  the  Eepublic, 
the  states  where  the  largest  part  of  the 
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national  revenue  is  gathered,  the  states 
where  education,  railways,  and  tele- 
graphs are  advanced — the  free  states, 
who  fought  and  won  the  war  for  the 
Union,  have  voted  for  Hayea  If  the 
franchise  were  untrammelled  in  the  Gulf 
and  South  Atlantic  states,  we  might 
also  add  that  the  men  who  have  raised 
cotton  and  rice  and  sugar  voted  for 
Hayes.  In  other  words,  the  more 
closely  these  figures  are  studied,  look- 
ing at  America  as  she  really  is,  the 
more  clearly  it  appears  that,  in  spite  of 
the  cries  of  "reform"  and  "Southern 
misrule,"  the  ruling  sentiment  of  the 
United  States  is  still  with  the  Eepubli- 
can  party. 

These  figures  show  that  the  people 
of  the  ^orth  did  not  permit  the  cries 
of  "reform"  and  "Southern  misrule" 
to  divert  them  from  the  real  issue — the 
war  policy  of  the  South.  Such  cries 
belong  to  the  literature,  the  comedy  of 
the  canvass.  Reform  will  never  come 
by  the  triumph  of  one  party  or  another, 
but  by  the  education  and  elevation  of 
the  people.  In  that  respect  America 
improves  every  year,  and  her  civil 
government  is  an  efl&cient  and  thrifty 
government.  As  for  "Southern  mis- 
rule," the  fault  is  with  the  Southern 
leaders  themselves,  who,  instead  of 
winning  the  confidence  of  the  negro, 
and  inducing  Northern  men  of  cha- 
racter to  make  their  homes  with 
them,  threw  the  governments  into  the 
hands  of  an  inferior  and  an  alien 
outlawed  class.  There  is  no  reason 
why  the  Southern  States  should  not 
now  have  a  large  and  constantly-increas- 
ing population  from  the  Northern 
States.  There  is  no  reason  why  men 
like  Wade  Hampton  and  his  fellows, 
had  they  been  wise,  should  not  have 
given  their  people  as  good  governments 
as  Ohio  or  Kansas.  The  "Southern 
misrule,"  about  which  so  much  has 
been  said  in  canvass,  is  one  of  the 
results  of  the  policy  of  the  Southern 
leaders.  There  was  no  desire  on  the 
part  of  the  North  to  misgovern  the 
South.  But  if  the  Southern  men,  in 
their  madness,  threw  away  their  in- 
fluence over  the  negro,  and  ostracized 


every  self-respecting  Republican  who 
came  from  the  North,  what  could  be 
expected  but  the  triumph  of  adven- 
turers? If  the  Southern  leaders  had 
accepted  the  Northern  overtures  in  the 
spirit  in  which  they  were  made  in  1865, 
there  would  be  no  pretext  for  the  cry 
of  "Southern  misrule" — a  cry  which 
lost  its  potency  in  the  North,  because 
it  was  accompanied  with  bulletins  of 
massacres  like  those  at  New  Orleans, 
Memphis,  and  Hamburg,  and  stories 
of  midnight  pillage  and  assassination 
on  the  part  of  the  very  men  who  were 
asking  the  sympathy  of  the  nation. 

Looking  at  the  canvass  from  the 
highest  point  of  view,  even  with 
all  sympathy  and  respect  for  the 
Republican  party,  it  would  be  better 
for  the  welfare  of  the  United  States 
if  Mr.  Tilden  should  be  declared 
President — even  if  he  is,  as  a  careful 
examination  of  the  canvass  indicates,  the 
choice  of  the  minority  of  the  American 
people.  America  has  had  four  Presi- 
dents who  did  not  receive  a  majority  of 
the  votes.  John  Quincy  Adams  was 
chosen  President  by  the  House  although 
he  had  47,578  votes  less  than  Andrew 
Jackson,  and  141,930  less  than  his 
three  competitors.  The  result  was  that 
Jackson  came  into  power  at  the  next 
election,  and  remained  for  eight  years. 
Oeneral  Taylor  had  152,092  votes  less 
than  Mr.  Cass  and  Mr.  Van  Buren,  but 
his  party  was  defeated  at  the  next 
election  by  an  overwhelming  vote.  Mr. 
Buchanan  received  369,553  votes  less 
than  General  Fremont  and  Mr.  Fillmer, 
and  even  Mr.  Lincoln  had  747,289  votes 
less  than  his  three  opponents.  So  that 
if  Mr.  Tilden  should  become  President 
as  the  choice  of  the  minority  of  the 
American  people,  and  such  he  would  be, 
there  would  be  no  harm  to  the  Republic. 
He  is  a  shrewd,  safe,  able  man,  trained 
in  the  law,  educated  in  the  hard  com- 
mon-sense school  of  New  York  city. 
No  one  knows  so  well  the  advantages  of 
conciliation  and  fair  play  in  the  man- 
agement of  a  trust  so  momentous  as 
the  Presidency.  The  Democrats  in 
power,  would  be  compelled  to  accept 
and  conBrm  all  that  the  Eepublicans 
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have  done  ia  sixteen  years,  just  as 
Lord  Beaconsfield  and  his  followers 
have  been  compelled  to  accept  the 
"heroic  policy"  of  the  Gladstone  ad- 
ministrations. The  Southern  leaders 
who  have  been  assailing  every  measure 
of  the  North  since  the  close  of  the  war 
would  find  that  their  efforts  were  hope- 
less, that  the  constitutional  amendments 
were  insurmountable ;  and  that  the 
achievements  of  the  Eepublican  party 
— the  xmion,  emancipation,  universal 
suffrage,  the  sanctity  of  credit — were 
"  whole  as  the  marble,  founded  as  the 
rock."  Those  who  have  been  impatient 
for  a  change  as  the  precursor  of  a  millen- 
nium of  reform,  would  be  as  much  dis- 
appointed as  the  enemies  of  Walpole, 
who,  as  Macaulay  expresses  it,  expected 
when  that  statesman  fell  from  power 
that  it  was  the  business  of  his  successor 
"  to  abolish  faro  banks  and  masquerades, 
to  stint  the  young  Duke  of  Marlborough 
to  a  bottle  of  brandy  a  day,  and  to  pre- 
vail on  Lady  Vane  to  be  content  with 
three  lovers  at  a  time."  The  discipline 
of  the  opposition  would  be  a  great  ad- 
vantage to  the  Eepublicans.  Mr. 
Tilden,  as  President,  would  be  com- 
pelled to  lean  on  their  patriotism  and 
good-wilL  The  Democrat  leaders  in  the 
South  would  then  learn  that  it  is  much 
better  to  give  the  negro  equality  than  to 
banish,  him  as  they  have  done  in  Greorgia, 
or  shoot  him,  as  has  been  so  often  the 
case  in  Louisiana  or  South  Carolina. 
Once  that  the  Southern  men  learned 
this  lesson,  we  might  indulge  the 
hope  that  the  war  and  its  issues 
would  pass  from  our  politics.  There 
would  be  a  new  division  of  parties. 
Free  trade  would  become  an  issue,  and  a 
successful  issue.  The  incongruities  and 
embarrassments  of  the  electoral  system 
would  be  removed.  The  government 
would  become  more  an  expression  of  the 
popular  will.  The  Presidency  would  be 
shorn  of  many  of  its  dangerous  preroga- 
tives, such,  for  instance,  as  the  right  to 
dismiss  eighty  thousand  civil  servants  of 
the  government  in  an  hour.  The  Senate, 
which  has,  since  the  war,  become  an 
object  of  anxiety  to  all  who  believe  in 
Eepublican   principles,    would    be   re- 


modelled. The  Eepublican  party, 
naturally  aggressive,  progressive,  the 
party  of  thought  and  action,  would  no 
longer  be  on  the  defensive.  Mr.  Tilden's 
grotesque  coalition  of  CatholiciBm, 
Fenianism  and  Secessionism,  would 
dissolve,  and  when  the  canvass  of  1880 
opened,  it  would  be  for  higher  and 
nobler  aims  than  those  which  have 
degraded  the  canvass  of  1876,  and 
brought  a  new  scandal  upon  Eepublican 
institutions. 

For  it  cannot  be  too  earnestly  said 
that  the  contest  of  the  Southern  leaders, 
no  matter  who  is  now  declared  President, 
can  only  be  a  losing  contest.  When 
General  Grant  said  the  other  day 
to  a  reporter  that  "we  should  have 
peace  if  we  had  to  fight  for  it," 
he  expressed  the  thought  of  the 
North.  Whether  for  good  or  ill, 
whether  administrations  are  Democratic 
or  Eepublican,  the  Northern  men  and 
Northern  ideas  will  control  the  American 
Eepublic.  K  these  results  were  for  a 
moment  in  peril  there  would  be  an- 
other uprising,  as  when  Beauregard  fired 
on  Sumpter.  It  is  because  they 
have  seemed  to  be  in  question 
that  the  Northern,  the  Middle,  and 
the  Western  States,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Irish  and  Eoman  Ca- 
tholic province  on  New  York  Island, 
and  the  old  Confederate  colony  in 
Indiana,  have  voted  for  Hayes.  In  other 
words,  the  wealth,  the  industry  of 
the  country,  the  payers  of  tixes,  the 
tillers  of  the  soil,  the  dwellers  in 
farming  regions,  the  white  men  who 
plant  com,  and  the  black  men  who 
plant  cotton,  are  united.  They  are 
strong  enough  not  to  fear  any  adminis- 
tration, and  this  is  the  reason  they 
accepted  so  cheerfully  the  premature  an- 
nouncement of  the  election  of  Tilden. 
This,  too,  is  why  they  will  accept  with 
cheerfulness  and  loyalty  Mr.  Tilden*s 
Presidency,  if  the  forms  of  Congress 
should  bring  it  about.  There  seems  no 
other  issue  as  the  matter  now  stands. 
The  electoral  returns  must  go  to  the 
House.  That  body  will  exercise  its  un- 
doubted prerogative  to  throw  out  what 
states  it  pleases.    If  so,  its  Democratic 
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majority  will  elect  Mr.  Tilden.  If  the 
laws  permit  ~  such  a  result  it  will  be 
accepted,  although  the  best  part  of  the 
American  people  will  regard  him  as  a 
minority  President.  The  Eepublican 
party  w^l  go  out  of  power,  after  a  career 
which  will  grow  more  and  more  splendid 
as  time  goes  on.  This  party  saved  the 
Union  and  emancipated  the  slave.  It 
not  only  sustained  an  enormous  debt, 
but  in  ten  years  has  paid  a  good 
share  of  the  principal.  It  has  la- 
boured to  give  justice  and  equal  rights 
to  all.  While  achieving  these  difl&cult 
labours  at  home,  it  has  not  forgotten  its 
obligations  abroad.  The  relations  of 
America  with  other  powers  have  never 
been  so  just  and  friendly  as  during  the 
administration  of  President  Grant. 
With  temptations  to  win  territory  in 
Mexico  and  Spain,  and  many  grievances 
with  both  nations  which  would  have 
been  a  justifiable  pretext  for  a  powerful 


and  ambitious  ruler,  the  President  has 
kept  the  peace.  With  the  temptation 
to  embroil  America  and  England,  and  in 
so  doing  win  that  very  Irish  vote  which, 
gave  Mr.  Tilden  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
and  Connecticut,  General  Grant's  policy 
has  brought  England  and  America  into 
closer  and  more  affectionate  relations  than 
have  been  known  since  the  colonial  days. 
What  this  may  even  yet  bring  no  one 
can  say.  But  in  a  time  when  we  hear 
of  Slav  and  other  nationalities,  preaching 
crusades  against  the  peace  of  the  world, 
when  we  read  of  German  unity,  and 
Slavio  unity,  and  sympathies  of  race  and 
religion,  it  should  not  be  unpleasing 
to  Englai)d  to  feel  that  the  mighty 
Eepublic  she  called  into  being,  was 
never  so  friendly  as  now.  That  fact 
the  world  will  owe  to  the  Republican 
party  and  the  administration  of  General 
Grant. 

An  American  Republican. 


LETTTS  GLOBE,^ 

OR  so:me  irregularities  in  a  first  lesson  in  geography. 

When  Letty  had  scarce  pass'd  her  third  glad  year, 
And  her  yousg  artless  words  began  to  flow. 
One  day  we  gave  the  child  a  coloured  sphere 
Of  the  wide  Earth,  that  she  might  mark  and  know 
By  tint  and  outline,  aU  its  sea  and  land. 
She  patted  all  the  world;  old  Empires  peeped 
Between  her  baby-fingers ;  her  soft  hand 
Was  welcome  at  all  frontiers;  how  she  leap'd, 
And  langh'd,  and  prattled,  in  her  pride  of  bliss ! 
But  when  we  tum'd  her  sweet  unlearned  eye 
On  our  own  Isle,  she  rais'd  a  joyous  cry, 
"0  yes!  I  see  it,  Letty's  home  is  there!" 
And  while  she  hid  all  England  with  a  kiss. 
Bright  over  Europe  feU  her  golden  hair. 

Charles  Tennyson  Turner. 

^  This  charming  Sonnet  was  inaccurately  given  in  the  December 
number.     It  is  now  reprinted  correctly. 
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BRITISH  AND  FOREIGN  SHIPS  OF  WAR 


In  the  recently-published  memoir  of  the 
]flte  Commodore  Goodenough,  an  officer 
in  whom  great  professional  ability  was 
combined  with  general  culture  of  the 
highest  order,  and  whose  early  death 
was  a  most  serious  loss  to  the  naval 
service,  there  are  many  passages  to  be 
found,  which  are  calculated  to  relieve 
the  apprehensions  of  those,  who  regard 
with  alarm  the  naval  armaments  of 
other  Powers.  While  holding  the  post 
of  Naval  Attach^  to  our  Embassies  in 
Europe,  which  imposed  on  him  the 
duty  of  watching  and  reporting  on 
those  armaments,  he  wrote  from  St. 
Petersburg  in  1871,  with  reference  to 
his  work,  "  The  best  thing  I  can  do  is 
to  allay  the  foolish  fears  of  aggression 
which  come  up  every  now  and  then." 
As  his  reports  were  not,  and  indeed 
could  not,  from  their  confidential  nature, 
be  made  public,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
they  failed  to  produce  the  desired  effect 
on  the  public.  A  few  months  later,  in 
1872,  there  occurred  one  of  those  scares 
which  he  deprecated,  when  it  became 
known  that  Russia  had  in  hand  the 
ironclad,  Peter  the  Great,  of  the  same 
design  as  the  English  Devastation,  but 
with  thicker  armour-plates  on  some  parts 
of  her  sides  by  1  or  2  inches ;  and  when 
it  was  stated  by  a  very  high  authority 
that  Russia  was  already  in  possession 
of  a  vessel,  which  could  steam  into  any 
one  of  our  ports,  and  that  England  had 
notliiog  to  oppose  to  her.  Five  years  have 
elapsed  since  then,  and  the  last  account 
we  have  of  this  vessel  is  that,  if  not  a 
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failure,  she  is  a  disappointment,  and  that 
she  is  not  yet  in  a  condition  to  steam 
out  of  Russian  ports,  much  less  to  steam 
into  the  ports  of  other  Countries. 

Another  scare,  not  more  founded,  but 
more  to  be  expected,  was  caused  by  the 
language  of  the  present  First  Lord  of 
the  Admiralty,  when,  on  the  assumption 
of  office,  he  spoke  of  the  "  dummy  ships" 
and  "paper  fleets"  of  this  Country.  Com- 
modore Goodenough,  then  in  command 
of  the  Australian  squadron,  thus  com- 
mented on  the  discussion  which  followed 
upon  the  statement  of  the  First  Lord : 
"  I  have  just  been  reading  the  naval 
debates  of  April,  and  am  amazed  at  the 
sudden  tremor  which  has  passed  over 
the  country  about  the  navy.  ...  I  am 
sorry  for  it.  It  diverts  the  proper  atten- 
tion of  conscientious  friends  of  the  navy 
from  the  real  needs  of  the  service,  and 
causes  those  disquieting  leaps  in  naval 
policy  which  are  barren  of  result." 

Although  the  public  have  not  the 
advantage  of  seeing  the  periodical  re- 
ports, which  are  sent  home  by  the  Naval 
Officers,  who  are  charged  with  the  duty 
of  reporting  the  progress  of  shipbuild- 
ing in  foreign  countries,  those  who  are 
interested  in  the  matter  can  have  no 
difficulty  in  informing  themselves  as  to 
the  exact  state  of  the  ironclad  vessels, 
not  only  of  every  European  Power,  but 
of  our  own,  down  to  the  minutest  detail 
of  the  last  vessel,  which  has  been  de- 
signed, but  which  exists  only  on  paper, 
from  the  recent  works  of  Mons.  Dislere, 
Secretary  of  the  Council  of  Naval  Con- 
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etniction  in  France,  and  Mons.  Marchal, 
an  officer  in  the  same  department. ^ 

These  show,  conclusively,  that,  with 
the  single  exception  of  Germany,  which 
has  had  to  create  a  navy  where  little 
or  none  previously  existed,  there  has 
been  less  of  activity  in  foreign  dock- 
yards during  the  last  six  or  seven  years 
than  in  previous  years ;  and  that  as  the 
efforts  of  England  in  the  direction  of 
ironclads  have  not  been  diminished,  but 
rather  increased,  our  position,  relatively 
to  other  powers,  is  stronger  than  it  has 
been  in  the  past. 

There  are  indeed  some  who  would 
not  be  satisfied  unless  England  were  at 
all  times  prepared  with  fleets,  equal  in 
number  and  force  to  the  united  fleets  of 
Europe  ;  this,  however,  may  easily  be 
shown  to  be  a  condition  as  unnecessary 
as  it  has  been  unprecedented.  Such 
was  certainly  not  the  condition  of  Eng- 
land at  the  commencement  of  the  great 
war  with  France  in  1793.  Our  navy 
was  then  superior  to  that  of  France, 
but  did  not  equal  those  of  France  and 
Holland  combined,  still  less  those  of 
France  and  Spain  combined.  Measuring 
the  naval  forces  of  England  and  France 
by  line-of- battle  ships,  which  alone  were 
then  counted  as  of  value  in  great  engage- 
ments, the  following  was  the  relative 
position  in  1793  : — 


Ships 

Weight  of 

of  the 

Number 

broadsides 

line. 

of  guns. 

in  lbs. 

England  . 

115 

...     8,718 

...     88,937 

France    . 

76 

...     6,002 

...    73,957 

The  ships  of  France,  though  fewer  in 
number  than  those  of  England  by  one- 
third,  were  proportionally  larger,  more 
heavily  armed,  and  with  more  numerous 
crews ;  they  were  also,  as  a  rule,  better 
designed  and  fEister  sailers.  At  that 
time,  also,  Spain  was  still  a  great  naval 
power,  standing  third  on  the  list,  almost 
on  an  equality  with  France,  and  with 
76  ships  of  the  line.  Holland  also  was 
then  a  respectable  naval  power,  with 
49  vessels  of  the  line,  and  with  a 
marine  and  the  traditions  of  a  brave 

^  La  Ghierre  cVEscadre  (les  Nouveaux  Navires 
<le  Combat),  par  P.  Dislere.     Paris,  1876. 

Lcs  Navires  dc  Guerre  les  plus  Bicents,  par 
M.  Marchal.     Paris,  1876. 


service,  which  she  certainly  did  not 
belie  in  the  well-fought  battle  of  Cam- 
perdown  against  a  nearly  equal  British 
force.  Eussia  then  counted  her  40  ships 
of  the  line,  Denmark  24,  and  Sweden 
18.  Out  of  a  total,  then,  of  349  ships 
of  the  line,  without  counting  those  of 
Turkey,  and  of  some  of  the  smaller 
powers,  England  had  115,  or  kss  than 
one-third.  In  1796  this  country  foqjid 
itself  confronted  by  the  most  powerful 
naval  combination  which  could  then  be 
formed  against  her,  viz.,  France,  Spain, 
and  Holland ;  yet  within  little  more  than 
a  year  she  had  separately  defeated  the 
fleets  of  these  powers,  in  the  battles  of 
Camperdown,  St,  Vincent,  and  the  Nile, 
at  all  of  which  the  British  foroes  wex« 
either  inferior  in  numbers  and  power,  or 
on  a  bare  equality.  Again^  when  after 
the  short  peace  of  Amiens,  war  again 
broke  out,  such  had  been  tiie  exertions 
of  France  to  repair  the  losses  of  her 
ships,  and  so  great  the  activity  in  her 
dockyards,  that  in  combination  with 
Spain  she  again  attained  a  superiority 
in  numbers  and  force  of  ships  of  the 
line.  The  plans  formed  by  Napoleon 
for  the  invasion  of  England  were  based 
upon  the  combination  of  these  two 
fleets,  and  the  temporary  command  of 
the  Channel  to  be  secured  thereby.  The 
combination  was  formed,  but,  as  is  well 
known,  was  defeated  by  Kelson  in 
the  ever-memorable  battle  off  Cape 
Trafalgar,  with  a  fleet  of  27  line-of- 
battle  ships  against  32  of  France  and 
Spain ;  this  secured  for  the  remainder 
of  the  great  war  the  uncontested  snpe- 
riority  of  our  naval  power.  It  may  be 
worth  while  to  recall  the  measure  which 
France  and  England  took  before  Trafal- 
gar of  the  values  of  their  respective 
fleets.  When  Admiral  Villeneuve,  in 
command  of  the  combined  fleets  of  30 
sail  of  the  line  and  several  frigates,  on 
his  return  from  the  West  Indies,  put 
into  Ferrol,  Napoleon,  fearing  lest  he 
should  be  blockaded  there,  directed  that 
if  there  were  less  than  23  English 
vessels  before  Ferrol  he  was  to  put  to 
sea  and  attack  them,  and  that  if,  by  the 
junction  of  a  squadron  nnder  Admiral 
Allemand,  his  force  was  raised  to  35 
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sail  of  the  line,  be  was  not  to  be  stopped 
by  less  than  29  British  vessels.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  shortly  after,  Sir  E. 
Calder,  with  15  British  sail  of  the  line, 
met  Admiral  Villeneuve  with  20  sail  of 
the  line,  and  captured  2  Spanish  vessels, 
but  on  the  following  day  allowed  the 
French  fleet  to  proceed  on  its  course, 
without  again  forcing  it  to  engage,  he 
was  tried  by  court-martial,  and  severely 
reprimanded,  for  not  having  engaged  the 
superior  force  of  the  enemy  on  the 
second  day.  Although  Trafalgar  de- 
finitively established  the  superiority  of 
the  British  navy,  the  Emperor  Napoleon 
scarcely  relaxed  his  efforts  to  increase 
that  of  France.  Large  fleets  were  col- 
lected in  the  Scheldt  and  at  Toulon, 
where  they  were  for  years  blockaded  by 
inferior  forces  of  British  vessels ;  there 
were  also  smaller  fleets  shut  up  at 
Brest,  Eochefort,  L'Orient,  and  in  the 
later  days  of  the  Empire  at  Cherbourg, 
the  opening  of  which  was  inaugurated 
witb  great  pomp  by  the  Empress  Marie 
Louise.  In  the  last  two  or  three  years 
of  the  war,  although  the  French  fleet 
was  still  maintained  in  considerable 
force,  so  far  as  its  materiel  was  con- 
cerned, its  personnel  was  much  reduced, 
in ;  part  by  the  drafting  of  great  bodies 
of  seamen  to  serve  in  the  army,  and  in 
part  also  by  the  want  of  training  due  to 
the  almost  complete  blockade  of  their 
ports,  which  prevented  the  French 
vessels  and  their  crews  obtaining  any 
experience  at  sea. 

In  the  interval  between  1815  and  the 
present,  many  changes  have  taken  place 
in  the  relative  strength  of  foreign  navies. 
Spain,  which  in  1793  was  third  among 
naval  powers,  has  now  all  but  disap- 
peared from  the  list  of  those  which  have 
efficient  navies ;  nothing  has  been  added 
to  her  navy  during  the  last  six  or  seven 
years,  and  she  has  but  two  ironclads  of 
real  power,  with  5  inches  of  armour- 
plates,  and  4  ironclads  of  inferior  quality. 

Holland  also  has  ceased  to  have  any 
pretensions  to  be  reckoned  among  naval 
powers;  she  has  no  vessels  designed 
for  offensive  purposes.  The  few  vessels 
she  is  now  content  with,  are  suitable 
only  for  defence  of  her  estuaries.    For 


this  purpose  she  has  provided  herself 
with  17  turreted  vessels,  of  low  draft  of 
water,  of  the  Monitor  type,  6  of  which 
are  somewhat  larger  than  the  others. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  the  Scandina- 
vian powers.  Sweden  and  Norway  have 
no  longer  a  sea-going  fleet  ;  they  have 
8  large  Monitors  completed,  and  2  build- 
ing, and  9  smaller  Monitors  afloat. 
Denmark  has  but  3  ironclads  of  the 
second  class,  or  corvettes,  and  4  vessels 
suitable  only  for  coast  defence. 

Li  the  place  of  these  Countries,  whicb 
have  ceased  to  have  any  pretensions  to 
a  position  among  naval  powers,  three 
others  have  now  assumed  positions  of 
some  importance.  The  German  Empire 
has  made  great  advances  towards  secur- 
ing an  effective  navy,  which  now  stands 
fairly  third  on  the  list  of  European 
navies  ;  next  to  her  probably  comes 
Turkey,  then  Italy.  Eussia  still  occupies 
but  a  low  position ;  and  Austria,  with 
a  small  but  most  efficient  fleet,  may  be 
considered  as  very  superior  to  Spain. 

To  estimate  the  naval  force  of  these 
various  powers,  either  as  compared  with 
one  another,  or  with  our  own,  is  a  work 
of  the  greatest  difficulty,  on  account  of 
the  great  variety  of  vessels  of  modem 
types.     In  former  days  the  task  was 
comparatively  easy.     At  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Great  War,  and  indeed  for 
nearly    a  hundred    years    before,  the 
standard  of  naval  strength  was  fixed 
and  determined.     The  old  line-of-battle 
ship,  of  such  majestic  beauty,  with  its 
double  or  treble  tier  of  decks,  and  its 
74  to  100  guns,  had  become  stereotyped 
universally    as    the    true    and    only 
standard  of  strength.     Frigates,  though 
of  value  for  protecting  commerce,  or 
for  committing  depredations  on  that  of 
the   enemy,  were  counted  of  little  or 
no  value  in  the  pitched  naval  battles  ; 
experience  had  shown  that  they  could 
not  stand  against  their  more  formidable 
rivals,  with  double  tiers  of  guns,  fired 
from  loftier  platforms,  and  they  seldom 
took  part  in  the  great  engagements. 
At  the  battle  of  the   Nile,  a  French 
frigate  was  sunk  by  a  single  broadside 
fsom  an  English  line-of-battle  ship ;  and 
in  1796  the  GkUton,  aimed  with  681b. 
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carronades,  beat  off  six  French  frigates. 
LookiDg  back  at  the  twenty  years  of 
naval  war,  it  is  singular  to  ns  who  have 
witnessed  so  many  changes  of  late  years, 
how  few  improyements  were  then  effected 
in  ships  of  war.  As  were  the  ships 
when  the  war  began,  so  were  they  when 
it  ended.  The  line-of-battle  ships  had 
increased  somewhat  in  size;  onrs  at 
least  had  improved  in  many  qualities — 
in  their  buoyancy,  in  fast  sailing,  and 
as  steady  platforms  for  guns ;  but  this 
was  due,  mainly,  to  copying  the  better 
designs  of  the  "French  ships,  which  were 
captured  during  the  war,  and  many  of 
which  not  only  became  the  best  vessels 
in  our  own  navy,  but  were  the  types  on 
which  many  others  were  constructed. 
The  Canqpus  alone,  when  taken  from 
the  French,  served  as  a  model  for  nine 
British  vessels. 

The  introduction  of  steam  made  a 
first  real  break  in  this  monotony  of 
shipbuilding ;  it  was  not,  however,  till 
1859,  when  liie  first  ironclad  was  com- 
pleted by  the  French,  on  the  designs 
of  Mons.  Dupuy  de  Lome,  that  the 
commencement  was  made  of  the  new 
era  of  naval  shipbuilding.  Since  then 
the  contest  between  ships  and  guns 
has  been  incessantly  carried  on ;  and  the 
genius  of  our  constructors,  Mr.  Eeed, 
and  more  lately  Mr.  Baruaby,  has  sup- 
plied us  with  vessels  of  new  design 
and  increased  armour,  just  in  pro- 
portion as  the  Armstrongs,  Whitworths 
and  Erupps  have  invented  heavier  guns, 
or  the  means  of  working  them. 

The  earlier  ironclads  were  covered 
with  plates  of  4|  inches  only,  and  were 
armed  with  fiS-pounders.  A  little  later, 
heavier  guns  were  produced,  and  the 
means  of  working  them  improved ;  this 
compelled  the  adoption  of  thicker  plates. 
The  next  class  of  ironclads  were  pro- 
tected by  plates  ranging  from  6  to  8 
inches  in  thickness.  This  again  led  to 
yet  further  improvements  in  gunnery. 
So  late  as  in  1871,  the  Committee  on 
Kaval  Designs  reported  that  the  day 
was  not  far  off,  when  the  gun  would 
obtain  a  definitive  victory  over  armour. 
Yet  in  spite  of  this  prediction  the 
contest  has  been  continued,  and  con- 


structors have  been  able  to  employ  even 
thicker  plates.  The  Devastation^  with 
its  12  inches  of  armour-plating  and  its 
guns  of  35  tons,  was  thought  to  be  the 
ultimate  goal  to  which  it  was  possible 
to  arrive ;  but  almost  before  her  trial 
was  concluded,  she  was  surpassed  in 
the  designs  of  new  ships.  Woolwich 
undertook  to  construct  a  gun  of  81 
tons;  Sir  W.  Armstrong  has  actually 
produced,  for  the  Italian  Grovemment, 
guns  of  100  tons.  Means  were  also 
found  by  the  latter  of  overcoming  the 
great  difficulties  of  manoeuvring  such 
large  guns,  of  pointing  and  firing  them 
with  ease  and  rapidity,  by  the  applica- 
tion of  hydraulic  machinery;  and  the 
Inflexible,  which  is  now  approaching 
completion,  will  not  only  be  armed  with 
guns  of  81  tons,  but  will  be  protected 
by  armour-plates  of  double  the  thickness 
of  those  which  are  affixed  to  the  sides 
of  the  Devastation,  that  is,  by  2  plates, 
making  together  24  inches  of  iron.  To 
what  further  point  we  are  likely  to  be 
carried,  in  this  never-ending  contest 
between  guns  and  plates,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  say.  Already  we  are  promised 
by  Woolwich  a  gun  of  200  tons,  and 
we  may  presume  that  before  long  a 
platform  and  a  protection,  adequate  to 
its  size  and  increased  power  will  be 
devised  by  our  constructors. 

It  is  this  constant  advance  in  the  size 
of  guns,  and  in  the  thickness  of  armour- 
plates,  which  makes  it  so  difficult  to 
appreciate  the  relative  strength  of  dif- 
ferent navies.  What  is  it  that  now  con- 
stitutes  a  line-of-battle  ship  1  Where 
is  the  line  to  be  drawn  as  to  vessels) 
which  shall  be  counted  in  the  first  line 
of  battle )  and  what  value  is  to  be  as- 
signed to  all  these  vessels  of  various 
types  in  the  comparisons  that  are  to  be 
made) 

In  the  opinion  of  the  eminent  French 
constructors  already  quoted,  armotir- 
plating,  which  is  not  impenetrable  to 
the  guns  which  are  now  ordinarily 
carried  by  powerful  vessels,  is  worse 
than  useless;*  consequently  they  pro- 
nounce all  vessels  built  before  1865, 
and  with  6  inches  only  of  armour-plating, 
or  les8|  unworthy  of  being  placed  in  the 
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first  rank ;  such  vessels  could  no  more 
fight,  with  success,  against  the  more 
powerful  ve&sels,  built  since  1865,  and 
protected  by  8  to  12  inches  of  armour, 
and  mounted  with  guns  from  12  tons  to 
35  tons,  than  could  frigates  cope  with  the 
line-of-battle  ships  in  former  times.  In 
this  view,  then,  the  first  class  of  iron- 
clads must  be  confined  to  those  vessels 
with  over  6  inches  of  armour-plates, 
and  ranging  from  8  to  12  inches  and  up 
to  24  inches,  as  in  the  Inflexible.  These 
vessels  may  be  further  divided  into  three 
heads  : — (1)  Masted  vessels  of  the  first 
class;  (2)  Unmasted,  but  sea-going 
vessels ;  (3)  Unmasted  vessels,  for  coast 
defence. 

It  will  be  seen  that,  of  these,  there 
is  but  a  limited  list.  Beginning  then 
at  the  bottom  of  the  list,  Austria  has 
but  4  vessels  in  the  first  rank  built,  and 
1  building.  Of  the  4  completed,  2 
have  6^  inches  of  armour,  and  the 
other  two  8 J  and  9  \  inches  respectively. 
These  vessels  are  armed  with  12- ton 
guns.  She  has  also  8  ironclads  of  an 
inferior  class,  4  of  which  are  wooden 
vessels,  now  rapidly  deteriorating. 

Eussia  has  but  one  sear  going  vessel  of 
the  first  clacs,  the  unmasted  Peter  the 
Greaty  already  alluded  to,  and  2  circular 
vessels,  built  for  the  Black  Sea,  which 
are    suitable    only  for    coast    defence, 
and   are   nut    likely    to    tempt    other 
Powers  to    an    imitation.     She  has  4 
turret  ships,  protected  by  5  J  to  6  inches 
of  armour-plates,  and  carrying  guns  of 
27  tons.     These  vessels  are  built  on  the 
principle  of  the   unfortunate    Captain^ 
with  a  low  freeboard,  and  cannot,  there- 
fore, be  considered  as  sea-going  vessels. 
She  has  further  10  monitors,  also  suitable 
only  for  coast  defences,  and  3  floating 
batteries,  with  4^  inches  of  iron ;  she  is 
building  3  ironclads  of  the  second  class, 
suitable  for    cruising    purposes.      Mr. 
Reed's  last  account  of  her  is  that  her 
pretensions  in  the  direction  of  a  navy  are 
moderate   enough;    that  so   far    from 
having  evinced  any  ambition  of  late, 
Eussia  has  allowed  herself  to  fall  far 
behind  the  position  she  ought  to  occupy 
even  in  the  Baltic,  where  nearly  all  the 
above  vessels  are  stationed. 
Italy  has  no  vessel  of  the  first  class 


completed.  Two  very  powerful  unmasted 
vessels  of  the  Devastation  type,  with 
22  inches  of  armour-plating,  and  guns 
of  100  tons,  are  building,  and  2  more 
are  just  commenced.  She  has  also  10 
ironclads  of  the  second  class,  of  vary- 
ing  qualities,  none  of  them,  however, 
vessels  of  much  value. 

Turkey,  out  of  the  millions  which 
have  been  lent  to  her  by  confiding  bond- 
holders, has  at  least  provided  herself  with 
a  powerful  fleet,  of  which  6  vessels  come 
within  the  definition  of  the  first  class ; 
2  of  these  are  protected  by  12  inches 
of  armour,  and  carry  18-ton  guns,  2  by 
9  inches,  and  the  remaining   2  by  7 
inches  of  plating.     She  has  also  4  iron- 
clads of  the  second  class,  with  5j|  inches 
of  armour,  and  6  armour-clad  corvettes. 
Germany,  late  in  the  field,  has  made 
up  for  it  by  considerable  exertions  during 
the  last  few  years.  The  latest  programme 
which  has   been   put  forward   by  her 
Government,   proposed   a  fleet  of   23 
ironclads,  of  which  8  were  to  be  vessels 
of  the  first  class  for  the  North  Sea; 
6  of  the  second  class,  as  corvettes  for 
the  North  Sea;   and  7   monitors  for 
coast  defence.     In  presentiug  this  pro- 
gramme in  1873,  Prince  Bismarck  said, 
*'  Our  fleet  is  not  intended  to  attack  the 
great  European  states,  but  it  should 
carry  our  arms  wherever  we   have  to 
protect  interests  less  considerable,  and 
where  it  would  be  impossible  for  us  to 
send  our  troops,  which  are  the  real  force 
of  the  country." 

Towards  this  programme  she  has 
already  provided  5  of  the  first  class, 
vessels  of  the  Kaiser  type,  about  equal 
to  our  Hercules,  with  from  8  to  10 
inches  of  armour,  and  carrying  18-ton 
guns,  and  4  of  the  second  class,  while 
she  is  building  1  of  the  fij:st  class  and  2 
of  the  second.  In  1874  the  Minister 
of  2iflarine  announced  that  the  progress 
made  in  torpedoes  would  relieve  them 
of  the  necessity  for  building  monitors 
for  coast  defence. 

There  remain  I'rance  and  England 
only  of  European  powers,  for  considera- 
tion. The  former,  up  to  the  date  of  its 
war  livith  Germany,  made  great  exertions 
to  maintain  its  fleet,  and  even  to  rival 
that  of  England ;  the  disastrous  results 
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of  that  war,  however,  compelled  great 
economies,  and  attention  was  directed 
wholly  to  the  reorganisation  and  in- 
crease of  the  army,  to  the  almost  com- 
plete n^lect  of  the  mathiel  of  the 
navy.  For  three  or  fonr  years,  little  or 
nothing  was  spent  on  new  ships,  and 
it  was  melancholy  to  read  the  com- 
plaints made  by  the  Minister  of  Marine 
in  1874  to  the  French  Assembly  of  the 
stiate  of  his  ships.  "  Unless,"  he  said, 
"yon  are  prepared  to  go  beyond  the 
present  votes  yonr  materiel  and  fleet 
will  inevitably  perish  away.  It  is  in- 
dispensably necessary  to  reconstruct 
the  fleet" 

The    reason   for  this   statement,  no 
donbt,  was  the  fact,  that  with  two  or 
three  exceptions,  the  French   ironclad 
fleet  was  constracted  of  wood,  and  onr 
own  experience    shows    that    wooden 
vessels  will  not  stand  the  wear  and  tear 
of  the  enormous  engines  which  are  now 
necessary  to  propel  them  at  a  great  speed, 
and  that  rapid  decay  is  caused  by  casing 
their  sides  with  armour-plates.    The  As- 
sembly rejected,  however,  the  appeal  of 
the  minister.    In  1875,  owing,  perhaps, 
to  the   increased    activity   in   English 
dockyards,  a  vote  of  30  millions  of  francs 
was   added   to  the  French   navy   esti- 
mates, with  the  object  of  carrying  out 
the  programme  of  1872,  which  aims  at 
16  ironclads  of   the   first  class,  12  of 
the  second,  and  20  coast-defence  vessels. 
The  present  state  of  the  French  navy 
is  this :  it  has  6  sea-going  ironclads  of 
the  first  class,  3  of  which,  of  the  Ocean 
type,  are  about  equal  to  our  ships  of  the 
Iron  Duke  type,  and  3  others  of  the 
Colbert  type,  are  rather  more  powerfuL 
She  has  also  4  vessels  of  this  class  on 
the  stocks,  one  of  which  is  of  the  Col- 
bert type  ;  another,  the  Bedoniable,  will 
have  12  inches  of  plating;  and  2,  the 
Foudroyani   and   the  Devastation^  will 
have  13  inches  of  armour,  and  will  be 
armed  with  40-ton  guns.     France  has 
no  unmasted  sea-going  vessels  of  our 
Dfrasiatioji  type :  but  she  has  6  coast 
defence   vessels  of  the  first  class  com- 
pleted, and  G  others  building.     These 
vessels  may  be  reckoned  as  somewhat 
more  powerful  than  the  Cyclo}^  class. 
Of  vessels  of  the  second  class  it  is 


difficult  to  say  what  France  now  has,  in 
the  absence  of  certain  information^  «•• 
to  the  condition  of  her  wooden  yesaek. 
With  two  exceptions,  the  Couronne  and 
the  ffiro'ine,  all  the  sea-going  veeeelB 
of  the  second  class — 23  in  number, 
and  with  6  inches  or  less  of  armoiup- 
plating — are  built  of  wood;  and  it 
may  tiierefore  be  safely  assumed,  that 
either  these  vessels  are  already  in  the 
condition,  in  which  our  own  wooden 
armour-clad  vessels  of  the  same  date 
have  proved  to  be,  or  are  eveiy  year 
more  certainly  arriving  at  that  poinl 
In  this  view  tiiese  vessels  can  count  for 
very  little. 

Compared,  then,  with  the  above,  Eng- 
land has  of  masted  ironclads  of  the  first 
class,  10  built  and  3  building.  The  10 
completed  consist  of  5  vessels  of  the  Iron 
Duke  type — the  Herctdes,  Sultan^  Mon- 
archy Alexandra y  and  Shannon;  while 
the  3  building,  and  not  far  from  com- 
pletion, are  the  Temeraire  and  2  vessels 
of  the  Shannon  type,  but  somewhat 
larger,  vessels  on  wMch  the  armour- 
plating  is  confined  to  a  belt  of  twelve 
inches  at  the  water-line,  and  is  aban- 
doned as  a  protection  to  the  guns* 

In  the  class  of  unmasted  sea-going- 
vessels,  England  is  comparatively  veiy 
strong.  It  has  4  completed,  the  Devcuta- 
tioHy  the  ThundereTy  and  Dreadnought^ 
vessels  of  the  same  type,  but  each  some- 
what more  powerful  than  its  predecessor, 
and  the  Rupert y  a  vessel  intended  for 
ramming  purposes;  while  it  has  3 
building,  the  Injlexib/cy  with  24  inches 
of  iron  and  81  ton  guns,  and  the  Ajax 
and  Agamemnotiy  of  the  same  type, 
though  somewhat  smaller.  The  Inflex- 
ible will,  it  is  stated,  have  masts,  but 
ID  other  respects  it  is  more  properly 
included  in  this  class. 

Of  vessels  intended  for  coast  defence, 
England  has  6  of  the  first  class,  4  of 
the  Ct/ciops  class,  the  Glation  and  the 
Hotspur. 

Of  ironclads  of  the  second  class, 
England  may  be  said  to  be  rich.  Of 
2G  sea-going  ironclads  built  before  1865^ 
9  only  were  constructed  of  wood ;  these, 
with  one  exception,  are  now  nseless. 
The  remaining  17,  however,  including 
such  vessels  as  the  Bdlerophtmf  Slack 
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Prince,  Wartior,  the  3  vessels  of  the 
Minotaur  type,  the  Penelope,  Defence, 
&c.,  though  no  longer  to  he  counted  m 
the  first  rank,  are  very  valuahle  vessels, 
and  having  heen  constructed  of  iron, 
are  as  sound  in  hull  as  when  first 
launched. 

Confining  our  attention,  however,  to 
vessels  which  from  the  thickness  of  their 
armour-plating  are  deserving  of  heing 
considered  in  the  first  class,  the  list 
works  out  as  follows  : — 


Mastc'l 
Ironclads. 

(Seagoing) 
Un  masted 
Ironclads. 

Coast 
Defence 
Vessels. 

Built.   BuiM- 

Bnilt.   Build- 

Built. Build- 

England. 
Frwice  . 

ing. 
10        3 
6        4 

ing. 
4        3 

•  «  •              •  •  * 

ing. 
o 
6        6 

Germany 

5        1 

•  •  •              >  •  • 

•  •  •             •  •  • 

Turkey  . 
Italy.    . 
Austria  . 

6        1 

•  •  ■              •  •  • 

4        1 

•  •  •             •  •  • 

...         4 

... 

•  •              •  •  • 

•  •  •              •  •  • 

•  •  •             «  «  « 

Russia  . 

•  *  •             •  •  • 

1              ... 

2       ... 

Comparing  the  value  of  the  various 
vessels  included  in  these  lists,  Mons. 
Marchal,  after  a  careful  analysis  of  the 
various  elements,  which  make  up  their 
force  and  value,  arrives  at  the  following 
result.  Estimating  the  most  powerful, 
the  Inflexible  at  100,  he  estimates  the 
Duilio  (Italian)  at  92,  the  Jjax  (Eng- 
lish) at  75,  Foudroyant  (2)  (French)  72, 
Dreadnought  72,  Peter  the  Great  71, 
Redoutahle  (French)  65,  Thunderer  63, 
Tegethqff  (Austrian)  61,  Alexandra  56, 
Kaiser  (German)  48,  Colbert  (French) 
46,  Sidtan  (English)  43,  Nelson  42, 
Ocean  (French)  40,  Monarch  38, 
Shannon  35,  Iron  Duke  (English)  29, 
Tonnerre  (French)  45,  Jiiipert  (English) 
33,  Hotspur  29,  C/atton  28,  Belier 
(French)  24,  Popojfs  (Kussian)  25, 
Cyclops  (English)  17. 

Adding  together  the  values  of  all  these 
vessels  for  their  respective  countries,  he 
arrives  at  the  following  result,  as  giving 
the  comparison  of  the  really  powerful 
ships  huilt  or  building  of  the  principal 
naval  powers  : — 

Enc^land  .  1,112  Turkey  .  .  215 

France   .  .  853  Russia.  .  .  153 

Germany  .  372  Austria  .  .  134 

Italy      .  .  284 


He  makes  this  important  addition : — 
"  To  represent  the  actual  force  of  the 
various  navies,  included  in  this  classi- 
fication, there  should  be  added  the  iron- 
clads of  earlier  construction  ;  but  the 
addition  to  the  relative  values  would 
not  be  considerable,  as  each  vessel  would 
individually  bring  but  a  very  feeble 
addition  of  power,  and  in  any  case  the 
proportion  would  not  be  affected." 

It  must  be  observed,  also,  with  refer- 
ence to  these  figures,  that  they  workout 
very  fiavourably  to  France  and  Italy,  in 
consequence  of  their  including  very 
poweiful  vessels  in  each  case,  which 
have  been  only  very  recently  laid  down. 
On  the  average,  the  French  vessels  are 
much  longer  on  the  stocks  than  English 
vessels.  A  deduction  should  be  made 
on  this  score  of  not  less  than  150  firom 
the  French  total,  and  100  from  the 
Italian,  in  making  comparison  with 
other  countries. 

When  we  descend  below  the  rank  of 
ironclads,  we  find  in  the  British  navy 
a  considerable  number  of  fast  cruisers, 
for  which  no  match  can  be  found  in 
any  foreign  navies;  the  Shah  and 
Inconstant,  vessels  of  4,000  tons,  and 
able  to  steam  at  16  knots ;  the  Raleigh, 
Bacchante,  and  Boadicea,  covered  cor- 
vettes of  a  formidable  character ;  the 
Active,  Volage  and  Rover,  uncovered 
corvettes  of  2,400  tons,  larger  even 
than  the  old  line-of-battle  ships,  and 
steaming  at  the  rate  of  15  knots;  and 
in  the  next  class  we  have  a  class  already 
numerous,  and  still  growing,  of  corvettes 
of  1,500  to  2,000  tons,  of  the  Encounter 
type.  For  none  of  these  are  there  equals,, 
still  less  superiors,  in  any  other  navy 
that  we  are  acquainted  with. 

In  the  United  States  navy,  formerly 
famous  for  its  frigates,  no  new  vessels 
of  this  size  and  type  have  been  built 
since  the  war  of  Secession.  A  few 
sloops  of  1,200  tons  have,  with  the 
greatest  difficulty,  been  obtained  from. 
Congress,  which  shows  great  unwilling- 
ness to  vote  money  for  their  navy.  The 
navy,  therefore,  of  the  States  consists 
only  of  monitors,  the  inheritance  of  the 
civU  war,  some  old  frigates,  and  a  few 
cruising  sloops ;  23  monitors  have  been 
struck  off  the  list  since  that  war,  and 
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there  remaiD,  3  monitors  of  the  larger 
type  and  14  of  a  smaller  size.  Daring 
the  past  few  years  the  exertions  of  their 
dockyards  have  been  confined  to  replac- 
ing the  wooden  hulls  of  some  of  these 
monitors  bv  iron  hulls  of  the  same  size 
and  lines.  Though  powerful  for  the 
defence  of  their  coast,  and  especially  of 
the  numerous  estuaries  and  rivers,  the 
more  so  by  reason  of  their  low  draft  of 
water,  these  vessels  are  not  suitable  for 
oifensive  operations  at  any  distance,  still 
less  can  they  be  reckoned  as  cruisers. 
Although,  however,  the  state  of  prepara- 
tion of  the  United  States  is  not  such 
as  to  cause  the  smallest  apprehension, 
or  to  affect  in  any  way  the  building 
policy  of  our  own  dockyards,  it  would 
be  wrong  to  suppose  that  in  the  event 
of  war  we  might  not  find  a  very  active, 
enterprising,  and  dangerous  opponent. 
Whenever  the  occasion  has  required, 
the  Americans  have  shown  a  versatility 
%nd  invention  which  have  gone  far  to 
supply  the  place  of  preparation  and 
unnaments ;  while  the  deeds  of  Admiral 
Farragut  and  others  at  the  forcing  of 
the  Confederate  forts  of  the  Mississippi, 
and  the  attacks  on  Mobile  and  Wilming- 
ton, show  that  their  officers  are  from 
the  same  stock  as  our  own. 

Our  immediate  attention  need  be 
devoted  only  to  Europe ;  and  there,  as 
regards  the  existing  ships  of  the  first 
class  built  and  building,  England  may  be 
considered  in  the  ratio  of  1112  to  2011, 
representing  the  combined  forces  of 
France,  Germany,  Italy,  Austria,  Eussia, 
and  Turkey  ;  almost  exactly  in  the  same 
proportion  as  we  held  in  1793  to  the 
then  existing  naval  powers,  France, 
Spain,  Hollsmd,  Eussia,  Sweden,  Nor- 
way. We  were  then  inferior  to  France 
and  Spain,  the  two  next  most  powerful 
navies ;  we  are  now  about  equal  to 
France  and  Germany  combined,  or  to 
France,  Italy  and  Turkey  combined,  or 
to  Germany,  Prussia,  Italy,  Turkey  and 
Eussia  combined.  It  is  wholly  unneces- 
sary, however,  even  to  suppose  the  pos- 
sibility of  many  of  these  combinations. 
The  most  improbable  event  in  the  future 
of  Europe  is  a  combination  between 
France  and  Grermany.  As  against 
France,  the  existence  of  a  powerful  Ger- 


man marine,  is  an  element  of  strength 
to  England,  rather  than  the  reverse.  Ab 
against  Germany,  the  same  may  be  said 
of  the  French  navy.  The  creation  of 
an  Italian  fieet  need  be  no  cause  of 
jealousy  to  England,  but  the  reverse; 
nor  is  it  probable  that  the  fleet  of 
Turkey  wovild  in  any  combination  be 
found  against  us ;  though  it  is  not  be- 
yond possibility  that  Navarino  might 
be  repeated.  No  combination  therefore 
80  formidable  as  was  that  of  France, 
Spain,  and  Holland  in  1796  is  within 
the  limits  of  reasonable  speculation. 

There  are  also  considerations  which, 
in  the  event  of  a  naval  war,  appear  to 
me  to  weigh  most  favourably  for  Eng- 
land, as  compared  with  the  conditions  of 
the  last  great  naval  war. 

1.  The  introduction  of  steam  has 
vastly  increased  the  importance,  if  not 
the  absolute  necessity,  of  depots  of  coal, 
where  fleets  and  cruisers  may  be  able  to 
supply  themselves.  Neutral  ports,  by 
the  law  of  nations,  cannot  be  used  for 
the  purpose  of  facilitating  hostile  opera- 
tions ;  coal  may  only  be  supplied  there 
sufficient  to  enable  belligerent  ships  bond 
fide  to  return  to  their  own  ports.  Eng- 
land has  depots  of  coal  in  her  own 
possessions  in  every  part  of  the  world. 
Where  are  the  foreign  depots  of  France, 
of  Germany,  of  Eussia,  of  the  United 
States  ?  How  could  their  vessels  supply 
themselves  with  coal  at  a  distance  firom 
their  own  ports  and  especially  eastward 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ?  It  seems 
to  me  that  it  would  be  very  difficult,  if 
not  impossible,  for  their  fleets  and 
cruisers  to  venture  into  seas  where  they 
cannot  rely  on  obtaining  coaL 

2.  As  depots  for  coal,  the  value  of 
such  fortified  posts  as  Gibraltar,  Malta, 
Aden,  Bermuda,  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  and  Hongkong  is  greatly  increased; 
we  should  be  enabled  to  employ  vessels 
of  the  Devastation  type  at  a  distance 
from  our  shores,  and  make  these  places 
the  centre  of  their  operations;  while 
their  opponents  would  be  dependent 
on  coal  drawn  from  a  distance. 

3.  The  strategic  value  of  Gibraltar  has 
been  greatly  increased.  That  port  has 
often  been  called  the  key  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean ;  the  experience  however  of  the 
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Great  War  scarcely  justified  that  appella- 
tion. It  does  not  appear  that  it  was 
ever  used  by  our  naval  forces  in  this 
sense.  Fleets  did  not  lie  there  with  the 
object  of  preventing  the  entrance  or 
exit  of  the  enemy's  fleets.  Over  and 
over  again  we  read  of  French  or  Spanish 
fleets,  making  their  way  through  the 
Straits,  without  difficulty  or  opposition. 
On  one  occasion,  a  French  fleet  passed 
through  the  Straits,  outward  bound,  in 
sight  of  a  superior  force  of  British 
vessels,  lying  at  anchor  off  Gibraltar, 
but  unable,  on  account  of  the  wind  and 
current,  to  attack  them.  We  read  also 
that  during  the  great  siege  of  Gibraltar, 
the  relieving  fleet  of  Lord  Howe,  with 
33  sail  of  the  line  and  a  large  convoy 
of  store  vessels,  was  carried  by  the 
strong  current  into  the  Mediterranean, 
and  was  several  days  before  it  could 
again  make  the  port. 

In  the  future,  it  seems  to  me,  that 
a  few  powerful  vessels  of  the  Devasta- 
tion type,  assisted  by  some  fast  cruisers, 
despatch-vessels,  and  torpedo-ships, 
would  make  it  a  most  hazardoujs  opera- 
tion for  a  hostile  fleet,  slill  more  for 
any  enemy's  cruisers,  to  attempt  to  pass 
the  Straits.  Aden  also  gives  us  com- 
mand over  the  entrance  of  the  Eed  Sea, 
and  therefore  of  the  Suez  Canal. 

It  may  be  observed  also  that,  in 
future  wars,  the  principal  naval  powers 
of  Europe  might  find  their  forces  hope- 
lessly divided.  If  I  am  right  in  my 
supposition,  a  naval  force  at  Gibraltar 
would  make  it  a  most  dangerous  opera- 
tion for  a  French  fleet  issuing  from 
Toulon,  to  combine  with  those  fiom 
Cherbourg  and  Brest.  It  would  equally 
cut  off"  the  Baltic  fleet  of  Eussia  from 
that  of  the  Black  Sea,  supposing  the 
latter  could  make  its  exit  from  the 
Dardanelles.  Similarly  it  would  cut 
in  two  the  Spanish  fleets  lying  at 
Carthagena  and  Cadiz.  It  is  worthy 
of  notice,  also,  that  the  German  fleet 
would  be  equally  divided  by  a  naval 
force  at  the  Sound. 

4.  Lastly,  coal  and  iron  have  enor- 


mously increased  the  relative  resources 
of  England.  Greatly  as  our  com- 
mercial marine  preponderates  over 
those  of  every  other  power,  it  is  in 
the  steam  trade  that  this  is  the  most 
marked.  It  may  almost  be  said  that  at 
the  present  time  the  steam-carrying 
trade  of  the  world  is  in  the  hands  of 
England.  Of  the  steamers  crossing  the 
Atlantic  a  vast  proportion  belong  to 
England.  All  were  built  in  England. 
A  greater  amount  of  tonnage  of  steamers 
is  annually  built  on  the  banks  of  the 
Clyde  alone  than  forms  the  total  com- 
mercial steam  tonnage  of  almost  any 
other  power ;  and  in  twelve  months 
the  shipbuilders  of  this  country  could 
nearly  double  the  tonnage  of  our  navy. 
At  the  present  time,  at  Liverpool,  owing 
to  a  depression  in  trade,  no  fewer  than 
35  of  the  largest  steamers,  each  above 
2000  tons  burthen,  are  laid  up  in 
the  Birkenhead  docks,  without  the 
present  prospect  of  employment.  What 
available  force  does  not  this  show] 
These  vessels  could  easily  be  made  suit- 
able either  for  transports  or  for  swift 
cruisers,  fitted  with  a  few  guns  for 
the  protection  of  our  commerce  or  the 
destruction  of  the  enemy's. 

The  real  naval  power  of  a  country 
consists  not  so  much  in  its  present  naval 
force,  as  in  the  resources  of  its  commer- 
cial marine,  on  which  that  force  is  based, 
and  which  forms  the  reserve  which  can 
be  called  upon  to  support  a  long  war. 
In  this  sense  England  never  was  stronger 
than  at  the  present  moment. 

If  the  number  of  ships  of  the 
first  class  belonging  to  this  and  other 
countries  be  small  as  compared  with 
past  times,  they  are  at  least  proportion- 
ally more  powerful  and  costly ;  while 
the  experience  of  the  last  few  years 
shows  how  quickly  ships  of  the  latest 
designs  become  out  of  date,  and  are 
superseded  by  the  later  inventions  of 
the  active  brains,  which  are  engaged  in 
devising  these  engines  of  war  and  their 
guns  for  their  respective  Countries. 

G.  Shaw  Lefevbe. 
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PART  II. 

CHAPTER  IV. 
AFTER   THE   SILENCE   OF   YEARS. 

"Comb  in,"  said  the  Squire.     Ho  was 
sitting  among  his  books,  working  with 
such  a  genuine  sense  of  importance  as 
was  strange  to  see.    Mary  did  not  know 
that  she  thought  anything  in  the  world 
(except  this  present  mission  of  hers)  so 
important  as  he  thought  his  search  into 
the  heraldic  fortunes  of  the  family.    He 
was  in  full  cry  after  a  certain  augmenta- 
tion which  had  got  into  the  Musgrave 
arms  no  one  well  knew  how.  It  was  only 
the  Musgraves  of  Penninghame  who  bore 
this  distinction,  and  how  did  they  come 
by  it  ?     It  appeared  in  the  thirteenth 
century — in  the  age  of  the  Crusades. 
Was  it  in  recollection  of  some  feat  of  a 
Crusader  1 — that  was  the  question.     He 
put  down  his   pen  and  laid  one  open 
book  upon  another  as  she  came  in.     He 
had  no  consciousness  in  his  mind  to 
make  him  critical  or  inquiring.      He 
did  not  observe  her  paleness  nor  the 
special    glitter    in    her  eyes.     "I  am 
busy,'*  he  said,  "  so  you  must  be  brie£ 
I  think  I  have  got  hold  of  that  *  chief ' 
at    last.     After  years  of  search    it    is 
exciting  to  ^d  the  first  trace  of  it ; 
but  perhaps  it  is  best  to  wait  till  I  have 
verified  my  guesses — they  are  still  not 
much    more    than    guesses.     What    a 
satisfaction    it    will    be    when    all    is 
clear " 

"I  am  glad  you  are  to  have  this 
satisfaction,  papa." 

"  Yes,  I  know  you  take  little  interest 
in  it  for  itself.  Ladies  seldom  do; 
though  I  can't  tell  why,  for  heraldry 
ought  to  be  an  interesting  science  to 
them  and  quite  within  their  reach. 
Nothing  has  happened  about  the  dinner, 
I  hope  ]  1  notice  that  is  your  general 
subject  when  you  come  into  my  room 
so  late.     Law  business  in  the  morning, 


dinner  in  the  evening — ^a  very  good 
distribution.  But  I  want  a  good  dimiflir 
to-night,  my  dear,  to  celebrate  my 
success." 

'<  It  is  not  about  dinner.  Father,  we 
have  been  living  a  very  quiet  life  fbr 
many  years." 

"  Thank  Heaven ! "  said  the  old  man* 
'*  Yes,  a  quiet  life.  A  man  of  my  age 
is  entitled  to  it,  Mary.  I  never  shrank 
from  exertion  in  my  time,  nor  do  I 
now,  as  this  will  testify."  He  laid  his 
hand  with  a  genial  complaisance  upon 
the  half-written  paper  that  lay  before 
him.  Then  he  said  with  a  smile,  *'  Bat 
make  haste,  my  dear.  There  is  still  an 
hour  before  dinner  and  I  am  in.  the 
spirit  of  my  work.  We  need  not 
occupy  our  time,  you  and  I,  with 
general  remarks." 

''I  did  not  mean  it  for  a  general 
remark,"  she  said  with  a  tremble  in  her 
voice.  ''It  is  that  I  have  something 
important — very  important  to  speak  of, 
and  I  don't  know  how  to  begin." 

"Important,  very  importai^t ! ?  he 
said,  with  the  indulgence  of  jocular 
superiority  for  a  child's  undue  gravity. 
''  I  know  what  these  important  mattem 
are.  Some  poaching  stoiy  of  Brown 
that  you  don't  know  how  to  manage,  or 
quarrel  in  the  village  )  Bring  them  to 
me,  but  bring  them  to-morrow,  Maxy, 
when  my  mind  is  at  rdBt — I  cannot  give 
my  attention  now." 

"  It  is  neither  poaching  nor  quarrel- 
ling," she  said.  ''I  can  manage  the 
village.  There  are  other  things.  Father, 
though  we  have  been  quiet  for  so  many 
years,  it  is  not  because  there  has  been 
nothing  to  think  of — no  seeds  of  trouble 

in  the  past — no  anxieties " 

"  I  don't  know  what  you  are  thinking 
of,"  he  said,  pettishly.  "  No  anxieties  ! 
A  man  has  them  as  long  as  he  is  in 
the  world.  We  are  mortaL  Seeds  of 
trouble  1  I  have  told  you,  Mary,  that 
you  may  spare  me  general  remarl^" 
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"  Oh,  nothing  was  further  from  my 
mind  than  general  remarks,"  she  cried. 
"  I  don't  know  how  to  speak.  Father — 
look  here — read  it ;  it  will  tell  its  own 
story  hest.  This  is  what,  after  the 
silence  of  years,  I  have  received  to-day." 

"  The  silence  of  years  ! "  said  the 
Squire.  He  had  to  fumble  for  his 
spectacles,  which  he  had  taken  off, 
though  he  carefully  restrained  himself 
from  betraying  any  special  interest.  A 
red  colour  had  mounted  to  his  face. 
Perhaps  his  mind  did  not  go  so  feir  as 
to  divine  what  it  was ;  but  still  a  sud- 
den glimmering,  like  the  tremble  of  pale 
light  before  the  dawn,  had  come  into  his 
mind. 

And  this  was  the  thunderbolt  that 
suddenly  fell  upon  him  in  his  quietness 
after  the  silence  of  years  : — 

"My  Dear  Sister  Mary,  —  This 
will  be  given  to  you  by  my  little 
daughter  Lilias.  The  sight  of  my  hand- 
writing and  of  the  choldren  will  be 
enough  to  startle  you,  so  that  I  need 
not  try  to  soften  the  shock  which  you 
must  have  already  received.  I  claim  from 
my  father  shelter  for  my  children.  Their 
mother  is  dead ;  so  are  the  others  of 
my  family  whose  very  names  will  never 
be  known  to  my  nearest  relations. 
!Never  mind  that  now.  I  am  a  man 
both  sick  and  sorry,  worn  by  the  world, 
lonely,  and  not  much  better  than  an 
adventurer.  These  children  are  the 
last  of  our  race,  and  the  boy,  however 
reluctant  you  may  be,  is  my  father's 
heir.  I  claim  for  them  the  shelter  of 
the  family  roof.  I  have  no  home  to 
give  them,  nor  can  I  give  them  the  care 
they  require.  Mary,  you  are  a  good 
woman.  You  are  blameless  one  way  or 
another.  I  charge  you  with  my  children. 
God  do  so  to  you  and  more  also,  accord- 
ing as  you  deal  with  them.  Some  time 
or  other  before  I  die  I  will  drag  myself 
home.  That  you  may  be  sure  of,  unless 
God  cuts  short  my  life  by  the  way,  of 
which,  if  He  will,  I  shall  not  complain. 
"  Your  brother, 

"John  Musgrave." 

This  was  the  letter  which  the  Squire 
placed  upon  his  mouldy  books,  over  the 


statement  he  had  been  writing.  He 
did  not  speak,  but  read  it  steadily  to 
the  end,  betraying  no  emotion  except 
by  the  glow  of  colour  that  rose  over  Ms 
weather-beaten  face.  Who  that  has  sat 
by,  anxious,  watching  the  effect  of  such 
a  letter,  needs  to  be  told  with  what 
intense  observation  Mary  Musgrave 
noted  the  signs  of  that  rigid  control 
kept  upon  himself — the  tight  clutch  of 
one  hand  upon  the  table,  the  tremor  of 
the  other  which  held  the  letter  ?  But 
the  Squire  said  nothing,  not  even  when 
he  had  visibly  come  to  the  end.  He 
held  it  before  him  stiU  for  Bome 
minutes;  then  he  began  to  fold  it 
elaborately,  but  said  nothing  still.  The 
shadow  of  his  head  with  its  falling 
locks  of  white  hair  shook  a  little  upon 
the  wall.  There  is  a  peculiar  tremble 
which  shows  the  very  severity  of  re- 
straint, and  this  was  of  that  kind. 

"Father  !  have  you  nothing  to 
sayl" 

"I  thought  it  was  a  subject  put 
aside,  not  to  be  mentioned  between  us," 
he  said.  "  I  may  be  wrong — if  I  am 
wrong  you  can  inform  me — ^but  I  sup- 
posed this  and  all  cognate  subjects  to 
be  dosed  between  us '* 

"  How  can  this  be  closed  ?  I  have 
ceased  to  importune  you,  but  this  is  a 
new  opening.  And  there  is  more  than 
the  letter — the  children " 

"Ah!"  He  gave  a  slight  cry. 
If  he  could  it  would  have  been  an 
exclamation  of  scorn,  but  this  was  too 
much  for  him ;  the  cry  was  sharp  with 
impatient  pain. 

"  I  could  not  keep  tliem  a  secret  from 
you,  father." 

"  I  hate  secrets,"  he  said  ;  "  never- 
theless there  are  few  families  in  which 
they  are  not  necessary."  When  he  had 
said  this  he  pushed  the  letter  towards 
her,  drew  forward  his  heraldry  books, 
and  took  his  pen  in  his  hand. 

"  Will  you  say  nothing  to  me  ? "  she 
cried.  "Will  you  give  me  no  answer? 
What  am  I  to  dol" 

"  Do  1  It  seems  to  me  quite  an  un- 
necessary question.  It  is  a  long  time 
since  I  have  given  up  exercising  any 
control  over  you,  Mary,"  he  said. 
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''Bat,  father,  have  a  little  pity. 
The  house  is  not  mine  to  do  as  I  like 
with." 

"  It  is  unfortunate,"  he  said,  with  a 
cold  preciaion  which  made  it  doubtful 
whether  he  spoke  satirically  or  in 
earnest  "  But  that  is  not  my  fault 
You  cannot  expect  me  to  make  place 
voluntarily  for  another ;  and  even  if  I 
did,  as  you  are  a  woman,  it  would  be  of 
very  little  use  to  you.  You  cannot  be 
the  heir " 

"  And  this  boy  is  ! "  she  said,  with  a 
gestiire  of  appeaL 

Mr.    Musgrave    said  nothing.      He 
shook  his  head  impatiently,  pushed  the 
letter  to  her  with  an  eneigy  that  flung 
it    into    her    lap,    and    resumed   his 
writing.      She  stood  by  while  he  de- 
libeiately  returned  to  his  description 
of  the    "  chiefy"    turning   up   a    page 
on  his  heraldry  books,  where  all  the 
uses  and  meanings  of  that  "  augmenta- 
tion '  were  discussed.     According  to  all 
appearance  his  mind  took  up  this  im- 
portant question  exactly  where  he  had 
left  it ;   and  he  resumed    his  writing 
steadily,  betraying  agitation  only  by  a 
larger,  bolder,  and  firmer  handwriting. 
His  daughter  stood  for  a  moment  by 
his  side,  and  watched  him  speechless — 
then  went  out  of  the  room  without 
another  word.      The    Squire  went  on 
writing  for  a  full  minute  more.    The 
lines  he  wrote  had  not  been  so  bold,  ao 
firm,  so  well-defined  for  years.     Was  it 
because  he  had  to  put  the  whole  force 
that  remained  in  Mm,  sonl  and  body, 
to  get  them  upon  the  paper   at  all  t 
Wh«Ji  all  sound  of  her  departing  steps 
had  died  out,  he  stopped  suddenly,  and, 
patting  down  his  pen,  let  his  head  drop 
upon  the  open    book,    and  its  figured 
page.     An    augmentation  of  honour! 
The  days  wei«  over  in  which  such  gifts 
came   troni  heralds  and  king&       And 
instead,  heie  were  sim^es  cf  a  very 
diffeient  kizi  ironi   thckse  which  w^on 
new  bliLKmsw     But  the  most  insensible* 
the  most  self-ccnixviilled  of  men,  could 
not  take   such  an  intenuption  of  his 
atndies  with  absolute  c^lm.     He  had 
never  oome  into  siich  desperate  confiict 
~^'^  any  man  as  with  this  son,  and 


here  his  enemy,  whom  nature  forbade 
to  be  his  enemy,  his  antagonist,  say 
rather,  had  come  again  after  the  silence 
of  years  and  confronted  him.    To  see 
such  a  one  pass  by,  could  not  but  excite 
a  certain  emotion;  but  to  meet  him 
thus  as  it  were  &ce  to  fjGU^  !  The  passion 
of  parental  love  has  been   oft^  por- 
trayed.     There    is    no   passion    more 
fervent,   none  perhaps  even  that   can 
equal  it ;  but  there  is  another  passion 
scircely  less  intense — ^that  whidi  rises 
involuntarily  in  the  bosom  of  a  man 
between  whom  and  his  son  there  are  no 
ties  of  mutual  dependence,  when  the 
younger  has  become  as  the  elder,  know- 
ing good  and  evil,  and  all  the  experi- 
ences of  life ;  when  there  is  no  longer 
a  question  of  authority  and  obedianoe, 
and  natural  afiidction  yields  to  a  stndn 
of  feeling  which  is  too  strong  for  it 
Many  long  years  had  passed  now  since 
young  Musgrave  ceased  to  be  his  £Eithei^s 
pride,  and  boyish  second  in  everything. 
He  had  grown  a  man,  his  equal,  and 
had  resisted  and  held  his  own  in  the 
conflict  half  a  lifetime  ago.     All  the 
embitterment  which  close  relationahip 
gives   to  a    deadly  quarrel  had  been 
between  them,  and  though  the  father 
had  so  far  got  the  better  as  to  drive  the 
rebel  out  of   his    sight,   he  had  not 
crushed  his  will  or  removed  him  from 
his     standingground.       He   was    the 
victor,  though  the  vanquished.    His  son 
had  not  yidded,  nor  would  ever  yield. 
When  Mr.  Musgrave  raiaed  his  head 
his  face  was  pale,  and  his  head  shook 
with  a  nervous  tremor ;  all  the  broken 
redness  of  lus  cheeks  shone  like  pencilled 
lines  through  his  pallor,  increasing  it 
'*  This  mill  never  do,"  he  said  to  him- 
self, and  rising,  went  to  an  old  oak 
cupboard  in  the    comer,  and  poured 
himself  a  small  glass  of  the  strongest  of 
liqueurs.    Xot  lor  all  that  remained  of 
the  Mus^r^ikve  piv^perty  would  he  have 
shown  himself  so  broken,  ao  overcome. 
This  other  man  who  w«s  no  jonnger, 
but  only  $ut>nger  than  himself,  was  at 
t^e  same  time  his  successor,  ready  to 
push  him  out  of  his  seat ;  waitmg  for  a 
triumph  that  must  come  sooner  or  later. 
He  had  been  able  to  foiqsel  eU  abovt 
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him  for  years ;  to  thrust  out  the  thought 
when  it  occurred;  butherethia  man  stood 
once  more  confronting  him.  The  Squire 
was  wise  in  hia  way,  and  knew  that 
there  was  nothing  in  the  world  eo 
bod  for  the  health,  or  ao  likely  to  give 
his  antagonist  an  advantage  as  the  in- 
dulgence of  emotion— therefore  he 
cmahed  it  "upon  the  threshold  of  the 
mind."  He  would  not  give  him  that 
help  towards  the  inevitable  eventual 
triumph.  Ho  went  bact  to  his  writing- 
table  when  he  had  fortified  himself  with 
that  potent  mouthful ;  but  knowing 
himself,  tried  hia  pen  upon  a.  Btray 
bit  of  paper  before  he  would  resume 
his  writing.  "What  he  wrote  was  in 
the  quivering  lines  of  old  age.  He 
tore  it  into  pieces.  No  one  should  see 
such  a  sign  of  agitation  in  the  manu- 
script which  was  to  last  longer  than  he. 
He  took  up  the  most  learned  of  hb 
booke,  and  began  to  read  with  close 
attention.  Here,  at  all  events,  the 
adversary  should  not  get  the  better  of 
him  ;  or,  at  least,  if  thoughts  did  earge 
and  rise,  obliteratinathe  old  escutcheon 
altogether  and  the  lion  on  its  "  chief," 
nobody  should  be  the  -wiser.  Thus 
the  old  man  sat  with  a  desperate 
courage,  worthy  a  better  object,  and 
mastered  the  furious  excitement  iu  his 
mind.  But  he  wfts  not  thinking  of  the 
children  as  perhaps  the  reader  of  this 
atory  may  suppose.  He  was  not  re- 
sisting the  thnll  of  natural  interest,  the 
softening  of  heart  which  might  have 
attended  that  sudden  arrival.  He 
did  not  even  realise  the  existence  of 
the  children.  His  thoughts  were  of 
conBicts  past,  and  of  the  opponent 
against  whom  he  bad  striven  so  often  : 
the  opponent  whom  he  could  not 
altogether  dismiss  or  get  rid  of,  bis 
rival,  bis  heir,  hia  successor,  his  son. 
There  was  nothing  he  had  wished  as 
a  father,  as  a  Musgrave,  as  the  head  of 
t,  great  county  family,  which  this  man 
had  not  done  his  best  to  undo  ;  and  as 
he  bad  by  ill-fortune  thirty  years  tho 
advantage  of  his  father,  there  waa  no 
doubt  Uiat  be  would,  some  lime  or 
other,  undo  and  destroy  to  an  extent 
of  which  he  waa    incapable  now ;  un- 
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less  indeed  he  was  prevented 
most  disgraceful  way,  in  capacitate  il  by 
public  conviction  of  crime.  This  con- 
sciousness had  always  been  in  Mr. 
Musgrave'a  mind.  It  had  returned  to 
him  at  intervals  throughout  the  last 
twenty  years.  It  had  made  him  to  a 
great  extent  lay  aside  bis  natural  occu- 
pations, and  leave  the  management  of 
the  ostAt«  in  his  daughter's  hands>  I 
Sometimes,  indeed,  he  would  he  stima-  I 
lated  by  it  into  a  determination  to  have, 
ao  long  as  it  was  in  hia  power,  every- 
thing bis  own  way ;  but  this  impulse 
yielded  to  the  sickening  of  impatient 
disgust  with  which  he  remembered 
that  his  wishes  some  time  or  other 
would  have  no  weight  at  all  among  his 
own  people.  Tho  more  completely  be 
could  banish  this  thought  from  hia 
mind,  the  happier  he  was,  and  he  had 
done  BO  to  a  wonderful  extent  for 
many  years  past.  He  had  avoided 
suceessfully  enough  the  idea  that  he 
himself  would  one  day  be  compelled 
to  die.  Maay'men  do  this  who  have  no 
painful  coDBciouanees  of  tho  heir  hebind 
who  is  waiting  to  dispossess  them ; 
and  Mr.  Musgrave  had,  to  a  great 
degree,  attained  tranquillity  on  this 
point.  The  habit  of  living  aeeros  to 
grow  stronger  with  men  as  they  draw 
near  the  end  of  their  lives.  It  has 
lasted  so  long;  it  has  been  so  steady 
and  uninterrupted,  why  should  it  ever 
cease  t  But  here  was  the  death's-head 
rising  at  the  feast;  the  executioner  giv- 
ing note  of  his  presence  behind  backs. 
John !  he  had  dismissed  him  from  his 
mind.  He  had  exercised  even  a  kind 
of  Christianity  in  forgetting  hira.  But 
here  he  was  again,  incapable  of  being 
forgotten.  What  a  tremor  in  his  blood  I 
What  undue  working  of  all  that 
machinery  of  the  heart  which  it  ia 
essential  to  keep  in  calm,  good  order 
had  this  interruption  caused !  he  who 
had  no  vital  energy  to  spare  j  who 
wanted  it  all  for  daily  comfort  and 
that  continuance  which  with  younger 
people  is  so  lightly  taken  for  granted. 
How  much  of  that  precious  reserve  bad 
been  consumed  by  this  shock.  It  had 
been  done  on  purpose,  perhaps,  to  tiy 
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the  effect  of  a  shock  upon   his  nerves 
and  fibres. 

Mr.  Musgrave  pushed  back  his  chair 
again  from  the  table,  and  gave  all  his 
faculties  to  the  task  of  calming  himself 
down.  He  would  not  allow  himself  to 
be  overcome  by  John.  But  it  took 
him  a  long  time  to  accomplish  this,  to 
get  his  pulse  back  to  its  usual  rate  of 
beating.  When  he  relaxed  for  a 
moment  in  his  watch  over  himself,  old 
recollections  would  throw  back  scenes  of 
the  long  warfare,  words  that  were  as 
swords,  and  smote  him  over  again  with 
burning  and  stinging  wounds.  He  had 
to  calm  it  all  down  and  still  memory 
altogether  if  he  would  have  any  hope 
of  recovering.  It  wanted  about  an  hour 
of  their  ordinary  time  for  dinner  when 
he  began  this  process.  Up  to  that  time 
it  did  not  so  much  matter,  except  for  wear- 
ing him  out  and  diminishing  his  strength. 
But  it  was  his  determination  that  no 
one  should  know  or  see  this  agitation 
which  he  had  not  been  able  to  master. 
His  daughter  thought  she  had  a  harder 
task  before  her  when  she  left  him  and 
hurried  back  to  the  ghostly,  half-lighted 
hall  where  she  had  left  the  children ;  but 
what  was  her  work,  or  the  commotion 
of  her  thoughts  in  comparison  to  that 
which  raged  within  the  bosom  of  the 
old  man  in  his  solitude,  defying  Heaven 
and  nature,  and  all  gentler  influences, 
whose  conflict  was  for  himself  only,  as  it 
was  carried  on  unhelped  and  unthonght 
of  by  himself  alone  ? 


CHAPTER  V. 

WAKING    UP. 

Miss  Musgrave  went  back  to  her 
visitors  with  a  heightened  colour  and 
assured  step.  Her  alarm  had  de- 
parted along  with  the  wistful  and 
hopeful  ignorance  as  to  what  her  father 
might  do.  Now  that  she  knew  her 
courage  came  back  to  her.  When  she 
opened  the  door  which  led  out  of  the 
little  passage  into  the  hall,  the  scene 
before  her  was  striking  and  strange 
enough  to  arrest  her  like  a  picture  she 
had  never   aeen   before.      The   great 


ancient  room  with  its  high  raftered  roo^ 
and  wide  space,  lay  in  darkness — all  bat 
one  bright  spot  in  the  midst  where  the 
lamp  stood  on  the  table.     Miss  Brown 
had  hastily  arranged  a  kind  of  homely 
meal,  a  basket  of  oatcakes,  some  white 
bread  in  a  napkin,  biscuits,  home*made 
gingerbread,  and  a  jag  of  fresh  milk. 
The  white  and  brown  bread,  the  tall 
white  jug,  the  cloth  upon  the  tray,  all 
helped  to  increase  the  wliiteness  of  that 
spot  in  the  gloom.     In  the  midst  of  this 
light  sat  the  Italian  nurse,  dark  and 
vigorous,  with  the  silver  pins  in  her 
black  hair,  and  red  ribbons  at  her  breast 
The  pale  little  boy  sat  on  her  knee ;  he 
had  a  little  fair  head  like  an  angel  in  a 
picture,  light  curling  hair,  and  a  delicate 
complexion,  white  and  red,  which  was 
fiilly  relieved  against  that  dark  back- 
ground.    The  child's  alarm  had  given 
way  a  little,  but  still,  in  the  intervsds  of 
his  meal,  he  would  pause,  look  round 
him  into  the  gloom,  and  clutch  vrith 
speechless  fright  at  his  attendant,  who 
held  him  close  and  soothed  him  with  all 
the  soft  words  she  could  think  o£  Little 
lalias  stood  by  her  on  the  further  side, 
sufficiently  recovered  to  eat  a  biscuit,  but 
securing  herself  also,  brave  as  she  was, 
by  a  firm  grasp  of  the  nurse's  arm  to 
which  she  hung,  tightly  embracing  it 
with  her  own.     Miss  Brown  was  flitting 
about  this  strange  little  group,  talking 
continuously,    though    the    only    one 
among  them  who  was  disposed  to  talk 
could    not   understand   her,    and  the 
children  were  too  worn  out  to  pay  any 
attention.     There  was  a  little  start  and 
thrill  among   the    three  who  held   so 
closely  together  when  the  lady  returned. 
Little  Lilias  put  down  her  biscuit     She 
became  the  head  of  the  party  as  soon 
as   Miss    Musgrave    came    back — the 
plenipotentiary  with  whom  to  conduct 
all  negotiations.     Nello,  on  the  other 
hand,  buried  his  head  in  his  nurse's 
shoulder.      In  the    midst  of    all  her 
agitation    and    confusion   it    troubled 
Miss  Musgrave  that  the  child  should 
hide  his  face  from  her.    The  boy  who 
was  like  herself  and  her  family  was  the 
one  to  whom  her  interest  turned  most 
Lilias  bore  another  resemblance  which 
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was  no  passport  to  Mary  Musgrave's 
heart.  Yet  it  was  hard  to  resist  the 
fascination  of  this  child's  sense  and 
courage;  the  boy,  as  yet,  had  shown 
himself  capable  of  nothing  but  fear. 

"  Go  and  have  fires  lighted  at  once 
in  the  two  west  rooms — make  everything 
ready,"  Mary  said,  sending  Miss  Brown 
away  peremptorily.  It  was  not  a  worthy 
feeling  perhaps,  but  it  vexed  her, 
agitated  as  she  was,  to  see  that  her  maid 
woke  no  alarm  in  the  children,  while 
she,  their  nearest  relation,  she  who, 
if  necessary,  had  made  up  her  mind 
to  sacrifice  everything  for  them,  was 
an  object  of  fear.  She  thought  even 
that  the  children  clung  closer  to  their 
nurse,  and  shrank  more  from  herself 
when  Martha  was  sent  away.  Miss 
Musgrave  stood  at  the  other  side  of  the 
table  and  looked  at  them  with  many 
conflicting  thoughts.  It  was  altogether 
new  to  her,  this  strange  mixture  of 
ignorance  and  wonder,  and  almost  awe 
on  her  own  part  of  these  unknown  little 
creatures,  henceforward  to  be  wholly 
dependent  upon  her,  with  the  natural 
authority  and  absolute  power  over  them 
with  which  she  was  endowed.  They 
were  afraid  of  her,  but  she  was  scarcely 
less  afraid  of  them,  wondering  with  an 
ache  in  her  heart  whether  she  would 
be  able  to  feel  towards  them  as  she 
ought,  to  bring  her  middle-aged  thoughts 
into  sympathy  with  theirs,  to  be  soft 
and  gentle  with  them  as  their  help- 
lessness demanded.  Love  does  not 
always  come  with  the  first  claim  upon 
it;  how  was  she  to  love  them,  little 
unknown  beings  whose  very  existence 
she  had  never  heard  of  before  ]  And 
Mary  thought  of  herself  with  a  certain 
pity  in  this  stranj^e  moment,  remember- 
ing almost  with  a  sense  of  injury  that 
the  fountain  of  mother's  love  had  never 
been  awakened  in  her  at  all.  Was  it 
thus  to  be  awakened  1  She  was  not  an 
angelic  woman,  as  poor  !Mr.  Pen  imagined 
her  to  be.  She  knew  this  well  enough, 
though  he  did  not  know  it.  She  had 
been  young  and  full  of  herself  when 
the  family  misfortunes  happened,  and 
since  then  what  had  there  been  in  her 
life  to  warm  or  awaken  the  heart  I  Was 


she  capable  of  loving,  she  asked 
herself?  was  there  not  a  chill  atmo- 
sphere about  her,  which  breathed  cold 
upon  the  children  and  drove  them  away? 
This  thought  gave  her  a  pang,  as  she 
stood  and  looked  at  the  two  helpless 
creatures  before  her,  too  frightened  now 
to  munch  their  biscuits,  one  gazing  at 
her  with  big  pathetic  eyes,  the  other 
hiding  his  face.  An  ache  of  helpless- 
ness and  pain  not  less  great  than 
theirs  came  into  her  mind.  She  was 
as  helpless  as  they  were,  looking  at 
them  across  the  table,  as  if  across  a 
world  of  separation  which  she  did  not 
know  how  to  bridge  over,  with  not 
only  them  to  vanquish,  but  hersel£ 
At  last  she  put  out  her  hands  with  a 
sense  of  weakness,  such  as  perhaps  she 
had  never  felt  before.  She  had  not  been 
able,  indeed,  to  influence  her  father,  but 
she  had  not  felt  helpless  before  him; 
on  the  contrary  his  hardness  had  stirred 
her  to  determination  on  her  side,  and  a 
sense  of  power  which  quickened  the 
flowing  of  her  blood.  But  before  these 
children  she  felt  helpless ;  what  was  she 
to  do  with  them,  how  bring  herself  into 
communication  with  them?  She  put 
out  her  hands,  hands  strong  to  guard, 
but  powerless  she  thought  to  attract, 
'^lilias,  will  you  come  to  me?"  she 
said,  with  a  tremulous  tone  in  her 
voice. 

The  weariness,  the  strangeness,  the 
darkness  had  been  almost  too  much  for 
lilias ;  her  mouthful  of  biscuit  and 
draught  of  milk  had  been  too  quickly  in- 
terrupted by  the  return  of  the  strange, 
beautiful  lady,  with  whom  she  alone,  she 
was  aware,  could  deal.  And  she  could  not 
respond  to  that  appeal  without  quitting 
hold  of  Martuccia,  who,  though  power- 
less to  treat  with  the  lady,  was  still  a 
safeguard  against  the  surrounding  black- 
ness, a  something  to  cling  to.  But  the 
child  was  brave  as  a  hero,  notwithstand- 
ing the  nervous  susceptibility  of  her 
nature.  She  disengaged  her  arm  slowly 
from  her  one  stay,  keeping  her  eyes  all 
the  time  fixed  upon  Miss  Musgrave,  half 
attracted  by  her,  half  to  keep  herself 
from  seeing  those  dark  comers  in  which 
mysterious   dangers    seemed  to  lurk ; 
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high,  and  a  swell  of  conscious  force  in 
her  bosom.  Whatever  might  be  coming, 
she  was  prepared  for  any  blow. 

Mr.  Slusgrave,  too,  was  late.  He 
who  was  the  soul  of  punctuality  did  not 
enter  the  room  for  a  minute  or  more 
after  his  daughter  had  liastened  there, 
knowing  herself  late — but  whereas  she 
had  hurried  her  toilet  his  had  never 
been  more  careful  and  precise.  He  took 
his  seat  with  a  careful  steadiness,  and 
insisted  upon  carving  the  mutton  and 
,  partridge  which  made  their  meal,  though 
on  ordinary  occasions  he  left  this  office 
to  Eastwood.  It  gratified  him,  how- 
ever, to-day,  to  prove  to  himself  and  to 
her  how  capable  he  was  and  how  steady 
were  his  nerves.  And  he  talked  while 
he  did  this  with  unusual  energy,  going 
over  again  all  the  history  of  the 
"chief.*' 

"  I  hope  it  will  interest  the  general 
reader,"  he  said.  "Not  many  family 
questions  do,  but  this  is  really  an  eluci- 
dation of  history.  It  throws  light  upon 
a  great  many  things.  You  scorn 
heraldry,  Mary,  I  am  aware." 

**  "No,  I  do  not  think  I  ecom  it." 

"Well,  at  all  events  you  are  little 
interested ;  the  details  are  not  of  much 
importance,  you  think.  In  short,  I  sus- 
pect," he  added,  with  a  little  laugh, 
"  that  if  the  truth  were  told,  you  and  a 
great  many  other  ladies,  secretly  look 
upon  the  science  as  one  of  those  play- 
Bciences  that  keep  men  from  being 
troublesome.  You  don't  say  so,  but  I 
believe  you  think  we  fuss  and  make 
work  for  ourselves  in  this  way,  while 
you  are  carrying  on  the  real  work  of  the 
world." 

"I  am  not  so  self-important,"  she 
said ;  but  there  was  a  great  deal  of  truth 
in  the  suggestion  if  her  mind  had  been 
jfiree  enough  to  think  of  it.  What  was  it 
else  but  a  play-science  to  keep  country 
gentlemen  too  old  for  fox-hunting  out  of 
mischief?  This  is  one  of  the  private 
opinions  of  the  gynecajum  applying  to 
many  grave  pursuits,  an  opinion  which 
circTilates  there  in  strictest  privacy  and 
is  not  spoken  to  the  world.  Mary  would 
have  smiled  at  the  Squire's  discrimina- 
tion had  her  mind  been  free.     As  it  was 


she  could  do  nothing  but  wonder  at  his 
liveliness  and  composure,  and  say  to 
herself  that  he  must  be  waiting  till 
Eastwood  went  away.  This,  no  doubt, 
was  why  he  talked  so  much,  and  was  so 
genial.  He  did  not  wish  to  betray  any- 
thing to  the  servants,  and  her  heart 
began  to  beat  once  more  with  renewed 
force  as  the  moment  came  for  their  with- 
drawal No  doubt  it  would  come,  and 
most  likely  come  with  double  severity 
then.  She  had  seen  all  this  process 
gone  through  before. 

Lut  when  Eastwood  went  away  the 
Squire  continued  smiling  and  conversa- 
tional. He  told  her  of  a  poacher  who  had 
been  brought  to  him,  a  bumpkin  from 
a  distant  farm,  to  whom  he  meant  to  be 
merciful ;  and  of  some  land  which  was 
likely  to  be  in  the  market  which  would, 
if  it  could  be  got,  restore  an  old  comer 
of  the  estate  and  rectify  the  ancient 
boundary. 

"  I  do  not  suppose  there  is  any  hope 
of  such  a  thing,"  he  said,  with  a  sigh. 
"  And  besides,  what  does  it  matter  to 
me  that;  I  should  care  1  my  time  cannot 
be  very  long." 

"  The  time  of  the  family  may  be  long 
enough,"  she  said,  with  a  throb  of 
rising  excitement,  for  surely  now  he 
would  speak.  "  One  individual  is  not 
all." 

"  That  is  a  sound  sentiment — ^though 
perhaps  it  may  seem  a  little  cold-hearted 
when  the  individual  is  your  &tliex^ 
Mary." 

''  I  did  not  mean  it  to  be  cold-hearted ; 
you  have  always  taught  me  to  consider 
the  race." 

"And  so  you  ought,"  he  said,  '^  though 
you  don't  care  so  much  for  the  blazon  as 
I  could  wisL  I  should  like  to  talk  to 
Bum  and  to  see  what  the  lawyers  would 
think  of  it.  I  confess  I  should  like  to 
be  Lord  of  the  Manor  at  Critchley  again 
before  I  die." 

"  And  so  you  shall,  father,  so  you 
shall ! "  she  cried.  "  We  could  do  it  with 
an  effort — ^if  only  you  would — if  only 
you  could ** 

He  intermpted  her  hastily. 

"When  Bum  comes  to-monow  let 
me  see  him,"  he  said.    "Ihia  is  no 
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question  of  what  I  could  or  would.  If 
it  can  be  done  it  ought  to  be  done. 
That  is  all  I  have  to  say.  Is  it  not  time 
you  were  having  tea  ] " 

This  was  to  send  her  away  that  he 
might  have  his  evening  nap  after  dinner. 

Mary  rose  at  the  well-known  formula, 
but  she  came  softly  round  to  his  end  of 
the  room  to  see  that  the  fire  was  as  he 
liked  it,  and  lingered  behind  his  chair, 
not  knowing  whether  to  make  another 
appeal  to  him.  Her  presence  seemed 
to  make  him  restless ;  perhaps  he 
divined  what  was  floating  in  her  mind. 
He  got  up  quickly  before  she  had  time 
to  speak. 

"  On  second  thoughts,"  he  said,  "  as 
I  was  disturbed  before  dinner,  I  had 
better  resume  my  work  at  once.  You 
can  send  me  a  cup  of  tea  to  the  library. 
It  is  not  often  that  one  has  such  a 
satisfactory  piece  of  work  in  hand; 
that  charms  away  drowsiness.  Be  sure 
you  send  me  the  cup  of  tea." 

"  You  will  not  over-fatigue  yourself, 
father  1"  said  Mary,  faltering.  "I — 
hope  you  will  not  do  too  much." 

This  was  not  what  she  meant  to  say, 
but  these  were  the  only  words  that 
she  could  manage  to  form  out  of  her 
lips. 

"  Oh,  no ;  do  not  be  uneasy.  I  shall 
not  overwork  myself,"  said  the  Squire 
once  more,  with  a  laugh. 

And  he  went  out  of  the  room  before 
her,  erect  and  steady,  looking  younger 
and  stronger  in  the  force  of  that  excite- 
ment which  he  was  so  careful  to  conceal. 
Mary  did  not  know  what  to  think.  Was 
he  postponing  his  sentence  to  make  it 
more  telling]  or  was  he,  happier 
thought,  moved  by  it,  as  she  herself  had 
been,  warmed  into  forgiveness,  into  re- 
lenting, into  the  happiness  of  old  age  in 
children's  children  ]  Could  this  be  so  ? 
She  stood  over  the  fire  in  her  agitation 
holding  her  hands  out  to  the  ruddy 
blaze,  though  she  was  not  cold.  Her 
heart  beat  violently  against  her  breast. 
How  uneasy  a  thing  this  life  was,  how 
restless  and  full  of  change  and  com- 
motion. Yet  so  much  more,  so  much 
greater  than  the  guilty  stagnation  which 
was  goife. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


AT   THE   VICARAGE. 


The  vicarage  was  stilled  in  the  quiet 
of  the  evening,  the  children  in  bed,  the . 
house  at  rest.     It  was  not  the  beautiful 
and  dignified  old  house  which  in  Eng- 
land is  the  ideal  dwelling  of  the  gentl,e- 
man-parson,  the  ecclesiastical  squire  of 
the  parish.  And  indeed  Mr.  Pennithome 
was  not  of  that  order.     Though  there 
had  been    many  jokes    when  he  first 
entered    upon    the    cure    as    to    the 
resemblance    between    his    name   and 
that    of   the    parish,  Pennithome    of 
Penninghame  was  a  purely  accidental 
coincidence.      Mr.  Musgrave   was   the 
patron,     but     the     living     was     not 
wealthy  enough  or  important    enough 
to  form  that  appropriate  provision  for 
a  second  son  which,  according  to  the 
curious  subordination  and  adaptation  of 
public   wants   to  family  interests,  has 
become  the  rule  in  England,  unique  as 
are  so  many  others.     Eandolph  Mus- 
grave had  his  rectory  in  Devonshire,  in 
the   district  which  was   influenced  by 
his  mother's  family,  where  there  was 
something    more    worth    his    accept- 
ance,   and  his  old  tutor  had  got  the 
family  living.     Mr.  Pennithome    was 
not  a  distinguished  scholar  with  chances 
of  preferment  through  his  college,  and 
it  had  been  considered  a  great  tlung  for 
him   when,    after  dragging  the  young 
Musgraves  through  a  certain  proportion 
of  schooling  and  coUeging,  he  had  sub- 
sided into  this  quiet  provision  for  the 
rest  of  his  life.     He  was  a  clergyman's 
son,  with  no  better  prospects,  and  what- 
soever glimmerings  of  young  ambition 
there  might  have  been  in  him,  there  was- 
no  coming  down  involved  when  he  ac- 
cepted the  small  rural  vicarage  where 
his  heart  was.     We  have  already  said 
that  in  his  wildest  hopes  a  vision  of  the 
possibility  of  bringing  Mary  Musgrave 
to  the  vicarage  to  share  his  humble  cir- 
cumstances with  him  had  never  entered 
into  Mr.  Pennithome's  mind;  but  to 
be  near  her  was  something,  and  to  be 
her   trusted    and    confidential    friend 
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seemed  the  best   that   life    could  give 
him.     Here  he  had  remained  ever  since, 
being  of  some  use  to  her,  as  he  hoped 
from  time  to  time,  and  some  comfort  at 
least,  if  nothing  more,  in  the  convul- 
sions of  the  family.     During  the  first 
years  of  his   incumbency   Mr.    Penni- 
thome's  own  mind  had  been  subject  to 
many  convulsions   as  one   suitor  after 
another    came   to   the  Castle ;   but   as 
they  had  all   ridden   away  again  with 
what  grace    they  could   after  their  re- 
jection, comfort  had  come  back.    It  was 
a  curious  passion,  and  one  which  we  do 
not  pretend  to  explain.     After  a  while, 
impelled    by  friends,  by  convenience, 
and    by   the     soft    looks    of     Emily 
Coniston,  the  daughter  of   the  clergy- 
man in  his  native  place,  to  which  he 
had  gone  on   a  visit,  he  had  himself 
found  it  possible  to  marry  without  any 
drawback  to   his    visionary   love;  but 
still  to  this  day,  though  he  had  been 
Emily's    husband    for    ten    years,    it 
troubled    the    good    vicar    when    any 
stranger  came  to  the  Castle  whose  society 
seemed  specially  pleasant  to  Miss  Mus- 
gr^ve.     He  would  hang  about  the  place 
at  such  times  like  an  alarmed  hen  when 
something    threatens   the    brood,    nor 
ceased  to  cluck  and  flutter  his  wings 
till  the  danger  was  over.     Did  he  not 
wish    her    happiness?.   Ah,   yes,   and 
would,  he  thought,  have  given  his  life 
to  procure  it ;  but  was  it  necessary  that 
happiness  should  alwayisf;>4^  got  in  that 
one  vulgar   way  ?     Marriage  was  well 
enough  for  the  ^ulgar^^but  not  for  Mary. 
It  would  havirbeei^.  a  descent  from  hier^ 
maiden  digaity,  a^owering  of  her  ]^di-' 
tion.     He«^^  willing  that  evteybbdy 
should   ]ojk   her  and  place  her  on  a 
pedestal  ,;jdbove  '*  all    women ;    but    it 
wound^^'liis    finest  feelings  to  think 
that  9)|e  too,  in  her  tarn,  m^ht  love. 
The^V  was    no    man -go9jJj  feough  or 
great  enough  to  be  wwthj^  of  awaken- 
ing such  a  sentiment  iii^Mary  Musgrave's 
breast.  '^  ' ■' 

As  is  not  unusual  in  such  cases,  Mr. 
Pennithorne,  the  chief  inspiration  of 
whose  life  was  a  visionary  passion  of 
the  most  exalted  and  exalting  kind  for 
a  woman,  had  married  a  woman  for  whom 


no  one  could  entertain  any  very  exalted 
or  impassioned  feelings.  Perhaps  the 
household  drudge  is  a  natural  double 
or  attendant  of  the  goddess.  They 
"got  on"  very  well  together,  people 
said,  and  Mr.  Pen  put  up  with  his 
wife's  little  foolishnesses  and  fretfol- 
nesses,  as  perhaps  a  man  could  not  have 
done  whose  heart  was  fortified  by  no 
ideal  passion.  Emily  was  a  good  house- 
keeper of  the  narrow  sort,  caring  very 
little  for  comfort,  and  very  proud  of  her 
economy ;  and  she  was  a  good  mother  of 
the  troublesome  kind,  whose  children 
are  always  in  the  foreground,  always 
wanting  something,  always  claiming  her 
attention.  Mr.  Pen  adored  them,  and 
yet  he  was  glad  when  they  were  got  to 
bed,  when  his  wife  could  be  spoken  to 
without  one  child  clinging  to  her  skirts, 
or  another  breaking  in  upon  everything 
with  plaintive  appeals  to  mamma.  But 
he  took  it  for  granted  that  this  was  how 
it  must  be,  and  that  a  more  lovely 
course  of  life  was  impracticable.  One 
woman  excepted,  all  women,  he  thought, 
were  like  this ;  it  is  thus  that  the  dog- 
matisms of  common  opinion  are  formed 
and  kept  up  ;  and  what  could  be  done 
but  to  shrug  his  shoulders  at  the  inevi- 
table, escaping  from  it  into  his  study, 
or  with  a  sigh  into  that  world  of  the 
ideal  where  imagination  is  never  ruffled 
by  the  incidents  of  common  life.  The 
children  were  in  bed  on  this  October 
night,  and  everything  was  still.  The 
vicarage  was  not  a  handsome  house,  nor 
very  old,  but  badly-built  and  common- 
place, redeemed  by  nothing  but  its 
garden,  which  was  large,  and  gave  a 
pretty  surrounding  to  the  place  in 
summer.  But  the  night  had  become 
storniy,  and  the  wind  was  raving  in  the 
trees,  making  their  close  neighbourhood 
anything  but  an  advantage.  Mrs.  Penni- 
thorne thought  it  extravagant  to  use 
two  sitting-rooms,  so  the  family  ate  and 
lived  in  the  dining-room,  a  dark  room 
papered  and  furnished  as,  in  the  days 
when  Mr.  Pen  was  married,  it  was 
thought  right  to  decorate  such  places, 
with  a  red  flock  paper  of  a  large  pattern 
which'^relieved  the  black  horsehair  of 
the  furniture.    The  room  was  not  veiy 
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large.  It  had  a  black  marble  inantel- 
Bbelf,  with  a  clock  upon  It,  and  eome 
vafles  of  Eohemian  glass,  and  a  red  and 
blue  tablecover  upon  the  table,  about 
which  there  liogered  always  a  certain 
odour  of  food,  especially  in  cold  weather, 
when,  the  windows  were  closed.  Mrs. 
Pennithome  sat  between  the  fire  and 
the  table.  She  had  some  dressmaking 
in  hand,  which  made  a  litter  about, 
dark  winter  stuff  for  little  Mary's  frock ; 
and  as  she  had  no  geniua  for  this  work, 
it  was  a  lingering  and  confusing  busineas 
to  her,  and  made  her  leas  amiable  than 
usual.  The  reason  why  her  husband 
was  there  at  all  instead  of  being  in  his 
study  was  that  the  evening  was  cold ; 
bat  it  had  not  yet  become,  according  to 
Mta.  Pen's  code,  time  for  fires.  Ihere 
was  one  in  the  dining-room,  tor  she  had 
not  been  well ;  but  to  light  a  second  so 
early  in  October  was  against  all  her 
traditions,  and  Mr.  Pen  had  been  driven 
out  of  bis  study,  where  he  had  been 
sitting  in  bis  greatcoat,  and  now  stood 
with  his  back  to  the  lire,  warming  him- 
self, poor  man,  in  preparation  for 
another  spell  of  work  at  his  sermon, 
He  was  thin  and  felt  the  cold.  It  was 
this,  she  had  Just  been  saving,  that  had 
brought  him,  and  not  any  regard  for  her 
louebness  —  which  indeed  was  quite 
true. 

"No,  Emily,"  he  said  meekly,  "for 
I  have  my  work  to  do,  you  know ;  but 
while  I  am  here,  I  hope  you  are  not 
sorry  to  see  me.  The  children  were 
rather  late  to-night." 

"  t  am  glad  to  keep  them  up  a  little 
for  company,"  she  said.  *'  It  is  not  so 
cheerful  sitting  here  all  alone,  hearing 
*  the  wind  roar  in  the  trees ;  and  my 
nerves  are  ijnite  gone.  I  never  used  to 
fear  anything  when  I  was  a  young  girl, 
but  now  I  start  at  every  sound.  I  don't 
mean  to  blame  you,  but  it  is  lonely 
sittipg  by  one's, self  after  being  one  of  a 
large  iMnily.''  ^ 

r  No  doubt  —  no  doubt,"  he  '  said 
soothingly.  :, "  I  suppose  we  gain  some- 
thing as  years  go  on,  bat  we  do  lose 
somMhJng  That  must  be'  taken  fur 
granted  in  life." 

"1- don't  like  your  philosophy,  Mr. 
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Pennithorne,"  said  EmUy ;  "  the  way 
yon  have  of  always  making  out  that 
things  have  to  be  !  I  don't  see  it,  for 
my  part.  I  think  a  married  woman 
should  have  a  great  deal  to  cheer  her 
up  that  a  girl  can't  have— — " 

"  My  dear,"  he  said,  "  perhaps  I  am 
not  much — and  you  know  the  pariah  is 
my  first  duty ;  but  have  you  not  the 
children  1— dear  children  they  arc.  I 
do  not  thinic  there  can  be  any  greater 
pleasure  than  one's  children " 

"  You  have  nothing  to  do  but  enjv>y 
them,"  said  Mrii.  Pennithorne,  slightly 
softened;  "but  if  you  had  to  work  and 
slave  like  me !  There  is  never  a  day 
that  I  have  not  something  to  do  for 
them ;  mending,  or  making,  or  darning, 
or  something.  Fathers  have  an  easy 
time  of  it ;  play  with  the  baby  now  and 
then,  take  out  the  elder  ones  for  a  walk, 
and  that's  all.  That  ia  nothing  hut 
pleasure ;  but  to  sit  for  days  and  work 
one's  fingers  to  the  hone- " 

"I  wish  you  would  not,  Emily.  I 
have  heard  you  say  that  Mias  Price 
in   the  village  was  a  very  good  dresa- 

"  For  those  who  can  afibrd  her,"  said 
Mrs.  Pennithome.  "  Bat,"  she  added, 
with  a  better  inspiration,  "  you  make  me 
look  as  if  I  were  complaining,  and  I 
don't  want  to  complain.  Though  it  is 
duU,  William,  jou  must  allow,  sitting 
all  the  evening  by  one's  self " 

"But  I  have  to  do  the  same,"  he 
said,  with  gentle  hypocrisy.  "  You 
knotv,  Emily,  if  I  wrol*  my  sermon 
here,  we  should  fail  to  talking,  which 
no  doubt  is  far  pleasanter — but  it  is 
not  duty,  and  duty  must  come  before 
all " 

"There  is  more  than  one  kind  <A\ 
duty,"  said  Mrs.  Pennithome,  who 
tearing  her  fingers  with  pins  putting 
together  two  sides  of  Mary's  froek. 
While  she  was  bending  over  this,  the 
maid  came  into  the  room  with  a  note. 
There  was  something  in  the  "Ah!" 
with  which  he  took  it  which  made  his 
wife  raise  her  head.  She  was  not 
jealous  of  Miss  Miisgrave,  who  Tfa; 
nearly  ten  years  older  tBaii  herself, 
old   maid,  and  bene<(tb  consideratioa^ 
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but  she  did  think  that  William  thought 
a  great  deal  too  much  of  the  Castle. 
"  What  is  it  now  1 "  she  said  pettishly. 
Perhaps  once  more — they  had  done  it 
fieveral  times  already — it  was  an  invita- 
tion to  dinner  for  Mr.  Fennithome  alone. 
But  he  was  so  much  interested  in  what 
he  was  reading  that  he  did  not  even 
hear  her.  She  sat  with  her  scissors  in 
her  hand,  and  looked  at  him  while  he 
Tead  the  note,  his  face  changing,  his 
whole  mind  absorbed.  He  did  not  look 
like  that  when  their  common  affairs 
were  discussed,  or  the  education  of  his 
children,  which  ought  to  be  more  in- 
teresting to  him  than  anything  else. 
This  was  other  people's  business — and 
how  it  took  him  up  !  Mrs.  Fenni- 
thome was  a  good  woman,  and  did  her 
duty  to  her  neighbours  when  it  was  very 
clearly  indicated ;  but  still,  of  course, 
nothing  could  be  of  such  consequence 
as  your  own  family,  and  your  duty  to 
them.  And  to  see  how  he  was  taken 
up,  smiling,  looking  as  if  he  might  be 
going  to  cry  !  Nothing  about  Johnny 
or  Mary  ever  excited  him  so.  Mrs. 
Fennithome  was  not  only  vexed  on  her 
own  account,  but  felt  it  to  be  wrong. 

"Now,  life  is  a  wonderful  thiog," 
he  said  suddenly.  "  I  went  to  the 
■Castle  this  afternoon " 

"  You  are  always  going  to  the  Castle," 
-she  said,  in  a  fretful  voice. 

"  Expressly  to  tell  ^liss  Musgrave  how 
much  my  mind  had  been  occupied  about 
her  brother  John.  You  never  knew  him, 
Emily ;  but  he  was  my  pupil,  and  I  was 
very  fond  of  him " 

"  You  are  very  fond  of  all  the  family, 
I  think,"  she  said,  half-interested,  half- 
aggrieved. 

"Ferhaps  I  was,"  he  said,  with  a 
little  sigh,  which,  however,  she  did  not 
notice ;  "  but  John  particularly.  He 
was  a  fine  fellow,  though  he  was  so 
hot-headed.  The  other  night  I  kept 
dreaming  of  him,  all  night  long — over 
and  over  again." 

''  That  was  what  made  yon  so  restless, 
I  suppose,"  Mrs.  Fennithome  put  in,  in 
a  parenthesis.  *'I  am  sure  you  have 
plenty  belonging  to  yourself  to  dream 
o^  if  you  want  to  dream." 


'*  —  And  I  went  to  ask  if  tiiey  had 
heard  anything,  smiling  at  myself — m 
she  did  for  being  superstitious.  But 
here  is  the  wonderful  thing:  I  hid 
scarcely  left,  when  the  thing  I  had  fbirs- 
seen  arrived.  A  carriage  drew  up  0(m- 
taining  John  Musgrave's  children ** 

'*  Did  you  know  John  MuagimTe's 
children?  I  never  knew  he  had  any 
children " 

"  Nor  did  I,  or  any  one  I — that  is 
the  wonder  of  it.  I  felt  sure  some- 
thing was  happening  to  him  or  about 
him — and  lo  !  the  children  arrived*  It 
was  no  cleverness  of  mine,"  said  Mr. 
Fennithome  with  gentle  complaoency, 
*'  but  still  I  must  say  it  was  a  wondeorftd 
coincidence.     The  very  day  ! " 

Mrs.  Fennithome  did  not  make  any 
reply.  She  was  not  interested  in  a 
coincidence  which  had  nothing  to  do 
with  her  own  family.  If  Mr.  Fen  had 
divined  when  Johnny  was  to  break  his 
arm,  so  that  they  might  have  been  pre- 
pared for  that  accident  1  but  the  Mns- 
graves  had  plenty  of  people  to  take 
care  of  them,  and  there  seemed  no  need 
for  a  new  providential  agency  to  give 
them  warning  of  unsuspected  arrivals. 
She  put  some  more  pins  into  little 
Mary's  frock — the  two  sides  of  the  little 
bodice  never  would  come  the  same. 
She  pulled  at  them,  measured  them,  le- 
pinned  them,  but  could  not  get  them 
right 

"I  have  heard  a  great  deal  about  John 
Musgrave,"  she  said  with  a  pin  in  her 
mouth.  **  What  was  it  he  did  that  he 
had  to  run  away  ? " 

"  My  dear  Emily  !  don't  do  that,  for 
heaven's  sake — you  frighten  me;  and 
besides  it  is  not — pretty — it  is  not 
becoming ^" 

*'l  think  I  am  old  enough  by  this 
time  to  know  what  is  becoming,"  said 
Mrs.  Fennithome  with  some  wrath,  ^  et 
growing  red  as  she  took  out  the  pins. 
She  was  conscious  that  it  was  not  lady- 
like, and  felt  that  this  was  the  word  her 
husband  meant  to  use.  *'  If  you  know  the 
trouble  it  is  to  get  both  sides  the  same  " 
she  added,  forgetting  her  resentment  in 
vexation.  It  was  a  troublesome  job. 
There  are  some  people  in  whose  hands 
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everything  goes  wrong.  Mr.  Pea 
ahed  n  teat  or  two  over  the  refractory 
frock. 

"  My  dear !  I  liope  it  is  not  my 
innocent  remark " 

"Oh  no,  it  is  not  any  innocent  re- 
mark. It  is  so  troublesome.  Just  when 
I  thought  I  had  got  it  quite  stmight  j 
But  what  do  you  know  about  such 
things  1  You  have  nothing  to  say  to  . 
Mary's  frock.  You  never  would  noticB, 
I  believe,  if  she  had  not  one  to  her  back, 
vr  wore  the  same  old  rag   year  after 

"  Yes,  Emily,  I  should  notieo,"  said 
Mr.  Pen  with  some  compunction  ;  "  and 
I  am  very  sorry  that  you  should  have  so 
much  trouble.  Send  for  Miss  Price  to- 
morrow, and  I  will  pay  her  out  of  my 
own  money,  Vou  must  not  take  it  off 
the  house," 

"  Oh,  William  !  Willmra  I  "  said  his 
wife,  "  who  is  it  that  will  auffer  if  your 
own  money,aayou  call  it, runs  out?  Do 
you  think  I  am  so  inconsiderate  as  only 
to  think  of  what  I  have  for  the  house  ! 
lan't  it  all  one  purse,  and  will  it  not  be 
&e  children  that  will  suffer  eventually 
whoever  pays !  Xo,yourmoneyBhallnot 
be  spent  to  save  me  trouble.  What 
is  the  good  of  us  but  to  take  trouble  1" 
said  Mrs.  Pen  with  heroic  fortitude. 

Mr.  Fen  sighed.  Perhaps  he  was  moro 
conscious  of  the  litter  of  dressmaking 
than  of  this  fine  sentiment.  But  any- 
how he  did  not  give  any  applause  to  the 
heroine.  He  left  indeed  this  family 
subject  altogether,  and  after  a  momen- 
tary pause,  said  half  to  himself,  "  John 
Mnsgrave'a  children  !  Who  could  have 
thought  it  !     And   how   strange  it  all 

"Heally,  Mr.  P.'unithonie,"  said  his 
wife,  offended,  "  it  is  too  much.  I  don't 
believe  you  think  one  half  so  much  of 
your  own  children  as  of  those  Mnsgraves. 
What  did  they  ever  do  for  usl  " 

"  They  did  this  for  os,  ray  dear.    That 

but  for  them  I  should  not  havo  had  a 

homo  ta  offer  you — nor  a  family  at  all," 

k  saiilthe  vicar  with  a  little  warmth.     "  I 

ni,^ht  have  been  still  travelling  with  boys 

[  xhout  tho  world " 

"  Oh,  William,  not  with  your  talents," 
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said  bb  wife,  looking  at  him  with  ad- 
miration. With  all  her  fretfulneas  and 
insensibility  to  those  fine  points  of  in- 
ternal atraogement  for  which  he  had 
a  half-developed,  half-subdued  taste, 
Emily  had  still  a  great  admiration  tor 
her  husband.  Now  Jlary  Mosgxave, 
who  was,  unknown  to  either,  herspiritual 
rival,  had  no  admiration  for  good  Mr. 
Pan  at  all.  This  gave  the  partner  of 
his  life  an  infinite  advantage.  His  voice 
softened  as  he  replied,  ehakin) 
head: 

"  Unfortunately,     my    love, 
people  do  not  appreciate  mytalente 
yon  do." 

"That  is  because  they  don't  know 
you  so  well,"  she  said  with  flattering 
promptitude.  Mr,  Pennitbome  drew  a 
chair  to  the  tire  and  sat  down.  It  was 
but  rarely  that  be  received  this  domestic 
aduUtion  ;  but  it  warmed  him,  and  did 
him  good. 

"  Ah,  my  dear,  I  fear  I  must  'not  lay 
that  flattering  unction  to  my  soul,"  he 
said. 

"  You  are  too  modest,  William  ;  I 
have  always  said  you  were  too  modest," 
said  JIrs,  Pennithorne,  returning  good 
for  eviL  Uow  bttle  notice  he  had  taken 
of  her  fine  heroic  feeling  and  self-abne- 
gation !  Women  are  more  generous ; 
she  bthiived  very  differently  to  birn. 
And  the  fact  was,  ho  very  soon  began  to 
think  that  old  Mr.  Musgrave  had  made 
use  of  him,  and  given  him  a  very  poor 
return.  Tho  vicai-age  was  not  much — 
and  the  Squire  had  never  attempted  to 
do  anything  more.  It  is  sweet  to  be  told 
that  you  are  atwve  your  iate — that  Pro- 
vidence owed  you  something  better.  He 
roused  himself  up,  however,  after  a  time 
out  of  that  unwholesome  state  of  aelf- 
complacency.  "  What  a  strange  state  of 
aifairs  it  is,  Emily,"  he  said.  He  was 
not  in  the  habit  of  making  his  wife  his 
eonfdante  on  matters  that  concerned  the 
Mnsgraves,  but  in  a  moment  of  weak- 
ness his  resiolution  was  overcome, 
"  What  a  painful  state  of  affairs 
Musgrave  knows  of  the  coming  of  these 
children,  but  he  takes  no  notice, 
whether  she  is  to  be  allowed  to  keep 
them  or  not " 
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''Dear  me,  think  of  having  to  get 
permission  from  your  father  at  her  time 
of  life/'  said  Mrs.  Pennithome,  with  a 
naive  pity.  "  And  whom  did  he  marry, 
William,  and  what  sort  of  a  person  was 
their  mother  1  I  don't  think  you  ever 
told  me  that." 

"Their  mother  was — John's  wife;  I 
must  have  told  you  of  her.  She  was 
not  the  person  his  family  wished.  But 
that  often  happens,  my  dear.  It  is  no 
sign  that  a  man  is  a  bad  man  because  he 
may  make  what  you  may  call  a  mis- 
taken choice." 

"  My  dear  William,"  said  Mrs.  Pen, 
with  authority,  "  there  is  nothing  that 
shows  a  man's  character  so  much  as  the 
wife  he  chooses  ;  my  mother  always  said 
so.  It  is  the  best  test  if  he  is  a  nice 
feeling  man  or  not,"  the  vicar's  wife 
said  blandly,  with  a  little  cousin's  smile 
upon  her  face. 

Mr.  Pennithome  made  no  reply. 
There  was  something  humorous  in  this 
innocent  little  speech,  considering  who 
the  speaker  was,  to  anyone  who  knew. 
But  then  nobody  knew ;  scarcely  even 
Mr.  Pennithome  himself,  who  at  this 
moment  was  so  soothed  by  his  wife's 
"  appreciation,"  that  he  felt  himself  the 
most  devoted  of  husbands.  He  shook 
his  head  a  little,  deprecating  the  implied 
condemnation  of  his  old  pupil ;  for  the 
moment  he  did  not  think  of  himself. 

"Now  that  we  are  sitting  together, 


and  really  comfortable  for  onoe  in  a 
way,"  said  Mrs.  Pennithome,  dropping 
Mary's  bodice  with  all  the  pins,  and 
drawing  her  chair  a  little  nearer  to  the 
fire  ;  "  it  does  not  happen  very  often — 
tell  me,  William,  what  it  is  all  abont, 
and  what  John  Musgrave  has  done." 

Again  the  vicar  shook  his  head.  "  It*8 
a  long  story,"  he  said,  reluctantly. 

"  You  tell  things  so  nicely,  William, 
I  sha'n't  think  it  long ;  and  think  how 
strange  it  is,  knowing  so  much  abont 
people,  and  yet  not  knowing  anything. 
And  of  course  I  shall  have  to  see  the 
children.  Poor  little  things,  not  to  be 
sure  of  shelter  in  their  grandfather's 
house !  but  they  will  always  have  a 
friend  in  you." 

"They  will  have  Mary;  what  can 
they  want  more  if  they  have  her  ?  "  he 
said  suddenly,  with  a  fervour  which 
surprised  his  wife;  then  blushed  and 
faltered  as  he  caught  her  eye.  What 
right  had  he  to  speak  of  Miss  Musgrave 
so?  Mrs.  Pennithome  stared  a  Uttle, 
but  the  slip  did  not  otherwise  trouble 
her,  for  she  saw  no  reason  for  the  ex- 
aggerated respect  with  which  the 
squire's  daughter  was  treated.  Why 
should  not  she  be  called  Mary — was  it 
not  her  name  1 

"  Mary,  indeed !  what  does  she  know 
about  children)  But,  William,  I  am 
waiting,  and  this  is  the  question — What 
did  John  Musgrave  do  1 " 


To  he  continued. 


The  reform  of  1854,  so  far  as  Oxford 
was  concerned,  was  a  transfer  of  the 
university  from  non-academical  to 
academical  liands.  I'bis  was  the  main 
object  of  the  reformers,  and  thia  they 
accomplished.  Eefure  1854,  the  collegeB 
were  the  university  ;  and  the  heada  and 
fellows  of  colleges  were  for  the  most 
part  elected  on  account  of  kinship, 
birthplace,  or  place  of  education,  with 
very  little  reference  to  academical  quali- 
fications, and,  with  few  exceptions,  were 
bound  to  become  clergymen  of  the 
Established  Church.  Such  intellectual 
interests  as  the  place  then  had  were  not 
academical,  but  ecolcjiastical ;  and  ithad 
just  been  the  scene  of  a  High  Church 
reaction,  which,  as  in  the  days  of  Laud, 
brought  it  into  conflict  with  the  nation. 
By  sweeping  away  the  general  reatric- 
tiona  on  tho  election  of  fellows,  greatly 
reducing  the  clerical  restrictions,  and 
imposing  the  examination  test,  the 
muTersity  and  its  deetioies  were  re- 
stored to  the  keeping  of  men  chosen 
for  acadentical  qusHfi  cations,  This 
having  been  done,  the  reformers  of  that 
day  could  with  confidence  leave  the  rest 
to  the  futnre. 

No  one,  revisiting  the  university  after 
a  long  interval,  can  Isi)  to  see  that  the 
change  has  produced  its  natural  effect. 
Oxford,  however  far  short  she  may  still 
fall  of  attainable  perfection,  has  at  any 
rate  become  again  academical ;  lay  learn- 
ing and  science  have  revived  ;  the  uni- 
versity is  rapidly  resuming-  her  place 
among  the  great  literary  and  scientific 
institutions  of  the  world ;  and  there 
has  been  a  marked  improvement  in  the 
quality  of  the  instruction,  at  least  for 
the  higher  class  of  students.  Vested 
intereste  were  necessarily  respected  by 
the  reform  of  1854;  their  retarding 
influence  was  for  many  years  severely 
ii^  and  has  hardly  even  yet  been 
off:  but  due  alloirance  being 


made  for  this  drawback,  the  progress 
has  been  great.  The  most  genuine 
reformers,  and  those  who  have  done 
most  for  Oxford  themselves,  speak  in. 
tones  of  cheerfulness  and  general  satisfac- 
tion. Problems,  and  hard  problems,  still 
remain ;  but  they  may  be  approached 
in  a  spirit  of  hope  as  well  as  of  loyal 
devotion  to  the  great  university,  which, 
with  its  royal  revenues  and  its  sllll 
more  royal  dower  of  beauty  and  asso- 
ciation, forms  so  noble  a  part  of  the 
intellectual  heritage  of  the  whole 
English  race. 

The  chief  questions  now  pressing  for 
solution  appear  to  be  : — the  extension 
and  further  endowment  of  the  profes- 
soriate for  the  purposes  both  of  instruc- 
tion and  of  research ;  the  limitation  of 
prize  fellowships  ;  the  relaxation  of  the 
mle  of  celibacy,  with  the  supplementary 
provisions  for  the  maintenance  of  the  col- 
lege system  under  the  altered  conditions 
which  it  will  entail ;  and  the  course  to 
be  taken  with  the  remainder  of  the 
clerical  restrictions.  To  these,  I  ven- 
ture to  think,  ought  to  be  added  the 
reform  of  the  viaitorships,  and  the  in- 
stitution of  some  authority  competent 
to  exercise  a  vigilant  supervision  and 
an  efiective  control  in  the  public  interest 
over  the  dealings  of  colleges  with  their 
property.  This  necessity  has  become 
urgent  since  the  concession  to  the  col- 
leges of  powers  of  sale  and  rediatrihu- 
tion,  especially  as  the  introduction  of 
marriage  among  the  fellows  is  creating 
personal  intereste  of  a  kind  unknown 
to  the  old  celibate  fraternities,  and 
questions  are  moreover  arising  between 
the  pecuniary  claims  of  the  tutorial 
staff  and  thoee  of  the  rest  of  the  fellows. 
That  the  intellectaal  freedom  of  the 
universities  should  be  respected,  and 
that  they  should  be  allowed,  like  other 
organs  of  the  body  politic,  to  perform 
independently  their  own  functions  foCK 
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the  state,  provided  they  are  reasonably 
open  to  the  influence  of  public  opinion, 
seems  the  dictate  of  sound  policy,  and 
'Was  the  guiding  principle  of  refonners 
in  1854.  But  the  state  is  entitled  to 
see  that  the  funds  are  properly  applied, 
and  that  in  assigning  salaries  and  pen- 
sions to  themselves,  college  administra- 
tors are  duly  guarded  against  influences 
which  it  would  be  madness  to  ignore, 
even  in  the  case  of  the  least  covetous  of 
mankind. 

The  intervention  of  an  impartial 
authority  representing  the  nation  may 
be  sometimes  requisite  in  the  case  of 
endowed  institutions,  not  only  for  the 
prevention  of  pecuniary  abuse,  but  for 
the  enforcement,  in  the  last  resort,  of 
official  duties.  It  is  needless  here  to 
repeat  the  arguments  which  are  ad- 
vanced in  favour  of  endowments.  But 
their  strongest  advocates  would  not 
venture  to  deny  the  dangers  which 
beset  them ;  dangers,  the  magnitude  of 
which  is  proved  by  a  calamitous  experi- 
ence, as  well  as  by  the  reasonings  of 
Adam  Smith.  Had  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge, during  the  last  century,  not  been 
placed  by  their  endowments  above  the 
need  of  eflective  teaching,  England 
would  not  then  have  had  an  un- 
educated upper  class,  and  perhaps 
more  than  one  dark  page  might  have 
been  torn  from  the  Book  of  Fate,  Few 
are  inclined  to  impose  upon  them- 
selves work  which  is  not  imposed 
by  their  interest  or  their  ambition. 
The  visitorship,  with  its  general  powers 
of  inspection  and  reformation,  was  an 
essential  part  of  the  original  constitution 
of  a  college,  and  its  revival  will  be  an 
essential  part  of  college  reorganisation. 

The  existence  at  Oxford  of  a  large 
fund  available  for  new  objects  seems  to 
have  been  established  by  the  late  Com- 
mission of  Inquiry.  Only  let  us 
remember  that  the  whole  fund  is  after 
all  not  larger  than  the  estate  of  one  of 
our  wealthiest  nobles  or  millionaires. 
Let  economy  reign,  and  sinecurism  be 
put  away ;  but  to  treat  a  surplus  and 
to  alienate  from  the  university  every 
penny  for  which  a  perfectly  satisfactory 
use  cannot  at  once  be  found,  would  surely 


be  a  mistake.  We  cannot  exactly  foze- 
cast  the  future  of  learning  and  scienoe ; 
but  we  may  be  sure  that  they  will 
develop,  and  that  their  development 
will  bring  fresh  needs. 

The  Bill  proposes  a  Parliamentary 
Commission  Hke  that  of  1854,  with  the 
addition  of  college  representationi  on 
the  board ;  a  liberal  provision^  though 
liable  to  some  awkwardness  in  case  of 
a  disagreement  on  an  important  point 
between  the  representative  and  his 
constituency.  But  I  will  venture  to 
raise  the  question,  whether  the  instru- 
ment which  was  the  best  for  the  woric 
to  be  done  in  1854  is  equally  adapted 
to  the  work  to  be  done  now  1  A  Par- 
liamentary Commission  consists  of  men 
of  high  position,  whose  hands  are  foil 
of  other  things,  who  meet  only  at  the 
board,  and  between  the  sittings  can 
seldom  bestow  much  thought  upon  the 
subject;  men,  moreover,  whose  uni- 
versity experience  is  usually  somewhat 
out  of  date,  so  that  they  can  hardly 
forecast  the  result  of  measures  or  the 
degree  of  cordial  co-operation  to  be 
looked  for  on  the  part  of  those  to  whom 
will  be  intrusted  the  practical  execution 
of  their  schemes.  Hie  judgment  of 
such  a  board  may  be  good  upon  any 
definite  case  laid  before  it;  but  for 
construction  or  elaboration  it  is  almost 
powerless.  The  main  work  of  the 
commission  of  1854,  and  the  only  work 
which  it  did  to  the  general  satis&ction, 
was  the  removal  of  a  mass  of  obsolete 
statutes  and  restrictions.  The  principles 
upon  which  it  dealt  with  each  case,  were 
either  laid  down  in  the  Act,  or  pretty 
clearly  settled  by  public  opinion.  Had 
its  functions  been  of  a  more  creative 
character,  we  had  proof  enough  that 
its  operation  would  have  been  very 
bUnd.  But  the  functions  of  the  new 
commission  will  be  creative,  or  at  least 
reconstructive,  in  a  high  degree.  If  in 
the  short  span  of  its  existence  it  does 
much,  there  is  reason  to  fear  that  a 
great  amount  of  crudity,  error,  and 
miscarriage  may  result :  if,  perplexed 
by  the  diiliculties  of  its  task,  and  by 
the  multitude  of  rival  schemes,  it  ends 
by  doing  little,  the  door  will  be  dosed 
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agomst  further  improvement  for  some 
time  to  come ;  for  not  only  are  the  legal 
powera  of  reform  exhaueted  when  such 
8  commission  closes  its  course ;  but  in 
the  university  itself,  after  a  long  seriea 
of  tedious  college  meetings  and  negotia- 
tions, lassitude  and  temporary  aversion 
to  l^islation  of  any  kind  ensue, 

Might  it  not  be  worth  while  lo 
consider  the  alternative  of  at  once 
constituting  on  a  good  footing,  and 
calling  into  direct  and  immediate  ac- 
tion the  University  Committee  of  Privy 
Council,  the  establishment  of  which 
for  subsidiary  and  ulterior  purposes  is 
proposed  by  later  clauses  of  the  Billl 
The  power  of  the  visitors,  excepting 
those  belonging  to  them  as  ordinaries, 
might  be  at  once  transferred  from  the 
bishops,  in  whose  hands  they  are  ne- 
ceasanly  almost  nullities,  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  Couni^il,  and  combined  in  the 
hands  of  that  body  with  the  powers 
already  given  to  the  Council  by  the  Act 
of  1864,  and  with  any  other  powers 
requisite  to  an  efficient  supervision  and 
conlrol  both  of  the  employment  of  the 
funds  and  of  the  general  performance 
of  university  and  coUega  duties.  The 
initiative  might  be  left  as  a  general 
rule,  where  as  a  general  rule  it  would 
bo  clearly  expedient  to  leave  it,  in  the 
onivurEity  and  colleges  themselves ;  but, 
in  default,  it  might  be  given  to  the 
committee  of  council  on  the  principle 
embodied  in  the  old  Act,  and  le-em- 
bodicd  in  the  present  Bill.  The 
committee  would  of  course  have  the 
power  of  calling  on  the  university  or 
college  to  act  in  case  of  waste  of  funds, 
ocmanifest  non-performonceofduty.  In 
the  functions  of  the  committee  would 
of  course  be  included  tlie 
etriat  control  over  all  college  ' 
respecting  the  distribution  of  the  fund. 
The  expediency  of  this  course  may  at 
all  events  deserve  consideration. 

The  University  Committee  of  Privy 
Council,  however,  to  do  its  work,  must 
be  composed  of  more  etfective  elements 
than  those  specified  in  the  Bill.  It  is 
UBctesa  to  ask  the  Lord  Chancellor,  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  or  a  Cabinet 
Minister  with  an  ouKrous  department. 


to  give  his  mind  to  the  supervision  of 
college  expenditure,  or  the  elaboration 
of  schemes  of  universi^  reform.  The 
President  of  the  Council,  and  the  Vice- 
president,  as  ministers  of  education, 
would  be  properly  included  ;  so  would 
the  chancellors  of  the  universities,  who, 
we  may  hope,  in  time  to  come  will  bo 
genuine  representatives  of  the  uni- 
versities as  places  of  learning  and 
science,  not  political  patrens  and 
protectors.  But  to  make  the  committee 
efficient,  lo  give  its  eooncils  at  once 
activity  and  continuity,  h  would  prob- 
ably be  necessary  to  add  two  paid 
members,  whom  the  long  lii<t  of  the 
Privy  Council  might  well  supply,  and 
whose  salaries  might  he  drawn  from 
the  university  funds.  The  University 
of  London,  having  a  comparatively 
small  amount  of  endowments,  would 
perhaps  be  sufficiently  represented  by 
its  chancellor. 

Of  the  problems  which  the  commission 
or  committee,  as  the  case  may  be,  will 
be  called  upon,  in  conjunction  with  the 
university,  to  solve,  the  most  difficult 
perhaps  is  that  relating  to  the  marriage 
of  fellows.  Those  who  cling  to  the 
college  system,  with  iti  social  unity,  its 
common  hall,  and  the  constant  inter- 
course which  it  fosters  between  teacher 
and  pupil,  as  well  as  among  the  teachers 
themselves,  might  be  tempted  to  give 
way  to  ungallant  sentiments  when  they 
think  what  an  inroad  upon  the  system 
the  marriage  of  fellows  will  entail.  But 
there  is  no  use  in  repining.  Efficient 
teachers  the  colleges  most  have ;  the 
teachers  cannot  be  efficient  unless  they 
are  devoted  to  their  calling ;  and  no  one, 
in  a  Protestant  country,  will  be  devoted 
to  a  calling  in  which  he  cannot  marry, 
It  is  useless  to  attempt  to  lay  down  a 
general  rule.  Each  college  must  recon- 
cile the  two  objects,  college  unity  and 
tntoria!  efficiency,  from  time  to  time,  as 
well  as  it  can. 

If  the  fellows,  on  marrjbg,  cease  to 
reside  in  college,  fresh  importance  will 
obviously  attach  to  the  headships  ;  and 
it  is  time  that,  without  reflection  on 
heads  elected  under  the  difTerent  circnm-  • 
stances  of  the  past,  the  daties  of  titeoM 
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ofiBces  Bhould  for  the  future  be  defined. 
If  the  income  of  a  head  were  made  partly 
dependent  on  tuition  fees,  he  would  have 
a  stimulus  to  exertion  which  would  be 
no  more  degrading  in  his  case  than  in 
that  of  any  liberal  profession. 

As  to  the  prize-fellowships,  which  are 
called  by  their  enemies  "idle"  fellow- 
ships, and  which  their  friends  might 
call  fellowships  for  culture,  the  accepted 
solution  appears  to  be  a  limit  of  tenure, 
equivalent  to  the  practical  limit  imposed 
by  the  requirement  of  orders  under  the 
old  system.  A  limit  of  income  was  im- 
posed by  the  old  commission.  I  must 
confess  that  transatlantic  experience  has 
inclined  me  to  look  with  rather  more 
affection  on  these  fellowships,  and  made 
me  perceive  more  clearly  that  if  the 
nation  does  not  get  its  money's  worth 
from  them  in  education  or  research,  it 
gets  something  like  its  money's  worth 
in  culture.  That  they  give  a  chance  to 
brain  and  industry  without  connection, 
and  that  in  a  country  which  is  fast  be- 
coming the  closest  of  plutocracies,  they 
are  a  slight  anti-plutocratic  element,  is 
probably  too  well  known  to  those  whom 
the  fortune  of  political  war  has  made 
the  arbiters  of  their  fate. 

On  the  question  of  the  clerical  restric- 
tions parliament  will  probably  find  itself 
compelled  to  pronounce,  though  the  Bill 
throws  the  difficulty  on  the  commission, 
with  a  slight  tilt  to  the  side  of  emanci- 
pation. The  rival  objects,  academical 
and  ecclesiastical,  are  clearly  understood, 
and  both  parties  in  the  controversy  know 
their  own  minds.  Dr.  Lyon  Playfair 
appears  to  have  voted  for  the  retention 
of  some  clerical  fellowships  as  the  means 
of  keeping  up  a  connection  between  the 
university  and  the  special  studies  of  the 
clerical  profession.  Experience,  how- 
ever, has  not  shown  that  these  fellow- 
ships lead  in  any  great  degree  to  the 
systematic  study  of  theology.  We  should 
perhaps  be  better  supported  by  facts  in 
saying  that  their  existence  as  a  religious 
security  conduces  to  the  retention  of 
Anglican  students.^  I  fear  I  shall  pro- 
duce little  effect,  and  that  of  an  uncertain 

^  1  must  confess  tliat  1  do  not  see  the  ob- 
iection  to  allowing  a  benefactor,  if  he  thinks 


kind,  by  bearing  witness,  as  with  a  aaft 
conscience  I  can,  to  the  moral  and  eren. 
conservative  demeanour  and  inflaence  of 
lay  heads  of  colleges  in  the  XTnited 
States. 

It  is  admitted  on  all  hands  that  a 
principal  object  of  any  commiasioii  oor 
committee  will  be  a  more  complete  en- 
dowment and  organisation  of  the  pro- 
fessoriate than  was  possible  in  the  time 
of  the  old  commission,  when  refoxmezs 
had   to  contend  both  with  a  violent 
prejudice  against  professors,  as  propa- 
gators  of   "Germanism,"  and  with  a 
prevalent  feeling  that  the  diversion  of 
college  property   to  university   objects 
was   '^confiscation,"  and  menaced  the 
sanctity  of  property  in  general.     But 
W0  must  renounce  the  idea  of  finality : 
the  exigencies  of  learning  and  science 
are  ever  varying ;  new  mines  of  research 
are    opened,    while  old    ones  become 
partly  worked    out:  the    professoriate 
should  not  be  stereotyped,  it  should  re- 
main capable  of  modification  and  adap- 
tation in  all  its  departments.     In  this 
point  of  view,  the  action  of  a  standing 
board,  such  as  a  Committee  of  Privy 
Council  is  much  to  be  preferred  to  that 
of  a  temporary  commission.     As  to  the 
mode  of  election,  boards  of  experts,  or 
boards  in  which  experts  preponderate, 
seem  to  have  succeeded  best ;  but  there 
are  still  obvious  reasons  for  retaining  a 
variety  of  modes.     It  would  be  well, 
however,  that  all  elections  of  professors 
sliould  be  submitted  for  ratification  to 
the  Privy  Council     As  to  the  sources 
of  endowment,  I  cannot  help  once  more 
calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  All 
Souls'  remains  to  be  utilized,  the  some- 
what timid  scheme  of  the  old  commission 
having  undeniably  failed ;  that  an  oppor- 
tunity is  thus  afforded  of  founding  a 
College  of  Professors,  with  some  refer- 
ence to  the  character  of  the  fine  library 
which  has  already  been  formed;  and 
that  it  would  be  a  poor  policy  to  miss 
that  opportunity  by  turning  AH  Souls' 
into  a  mere  counterpart  of  other  colleges. 

fit,  to  found  new  (.'lerical  fellowships  of  any 
religions  denomination,  though  1  do  see  deaiiy 
enouffh  the  objection  to  the  private  imposition 

of  tests. 
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The  Bill  recognises  as  a  special  object 
the  encouragement  of  reaearoh.  We 
have  the  weighty  authority  of  Dr.  Ljon 
Playfair,'  among  others,  for  saying  that 
research  cannot  be  more  eflectively  en- 
couraged than  by  the  organisation  of 
the  professoriate  on  a  liberal  scale,  vrlth 
educational  duties  not  so  uiieroua  as  to 
prevent  private  study  and  investigation. 
In  special  cases  n  power  of  dispensation 
might,  if  needful,  be  exercised,  with  the 
consent  of  the  Privy  Council,  which 
conld  hardly,  in  this  or  any  other  uni- 
veisily  matter,  be  accessible  to  mere 
personal  solicitation.  Dr.  Lyon  Play- 
fair  holds  that  the  best  investigators  are 
generally  the  best  teachers,  and  Tyndall 
and  Huxley  are  living  coutirmations  of 
his  opinion.  Niebuhr'a  saying,  that 
his  pupils  were  his  wings,  has  been 
often  repeated.  There  may  still  be 
80010  to  whom  pupils  are  weights  ;  but 
there  are  probably  at  least  as  many  who 
have  been  rescued  by  the  necessity  of 
lecturing  from  complete  literary  inaction 
and  from  tho  total  loss  of  a  learned  life. 
Notable  instances  will  probably  occur 
to  the  .minds  of  most  Oxford  men.  The 
protests  against  the  necessity  of  lecturing 
come  not  so  much  from  men  of  science, 
among  whom  the  foremost  investigators 
seem  to  be  also  the  most  active  lecturers, 
as  from  literaiy  men,  whose  natural  dis- 
inclination to  leave  their  library  chairs 
may  sometimes  need  correction  in  their 
own  interest  as  well  as  in  the  interest 
of  national  education. 

In  what  other  way  than  by  the  ex- 
tension of  the  professoriate  research  can 
be  specially  encouraged,  those  who  are 
most  anxious  to  encourage  it  seem  to 
find  it  dilRcult  to  say.  It  appears  that 
the  Hoyal  Society  sometimes  hardly 
knows  how  to  dispose  of  the  limited 
som  placed  in  its  hands  by  Govern- 
ment  for  this  purpose.  You  cannot  take 
at  his  own  price  any  man  who  declares 
himself  engaged  in  a  special  research. 
Yet  what  test  are  you  to  adopt  i  AVhat 
test  of  the  value  of  research  can  there 
bo  but  its  success  1    The  case  of  research 
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is  not  very  different  from  that  of  in- 
vention, and  I  see  it  stated  that  in 
America  invention  has  taken  out  in 
the  aggregate  about  200,000  patents, 
of  which,  perhaps,  not  more  than  the 
hundredth  part  has  turned  out  of  real 
value.  It  might  be  possible  to  giva 
rewards  to  discoverers,  though  discovery 
as  well  as  invention  generally  brings  ite 
own  reward.  Professors  of  science 
might  be  furnished  with  the  means  of 
enabling  their  more  advanced  pupils  or 
other  assistants  to  conduct  experiments 
under  their  guidance.  The  university 
press  encourages  research  by  employ- 
ing learned  men  in  works  which, 
though  welcome  to  the  world  of  letter^ 
would  not  be  remunerative  to  their 
authors;  as  In  the  case  of  the  Icelandic 
dictionary  recently  publisheJ.  If  liie 
press  M'ould  undertake  an  English 
dictionary  on  a  worthy  scale,  it  would 
at  once  encourage  philological  research 
and  confer  a  great  boon  upon  the 
English  race. 

It  is  assumed  in  the  Bill,  and  in 
these  comments,  that  the  university  re- 
mains a  federation  of  colleges,  the 
colleges  retaining  a  subttuiitive  exist- 
ence, and  a  life  of  their  own.  Some 
plans  of  educational  reorganisation 
seem  to  point  to  the  annihilation  of  the 
colleges  as  places  of  education,  and 
their  reduction  to  mere  boarding 
houwe,  so  that  the  university  would 
be  all  in  alL  If  it  is  not  impertinent 
again  to  refer  to  personal  experience,  I 
would  say  that  my  acquaintance  with 
universities  which  have  no  colleges  has 
confirmed  my  sense  of  the  value  of  these 
littlo  communities,  not  only  as  places 
for  social  training,  and  for  the  formation 
of  friendships  (no  unimportant  object, 
and  one  which  a  college  serves  fai- 
better  than  a  students'  club),  but  w 
ajfording  to  students  personal  superin- 
tendence and  aid  which  they  miss  under 
a  purely  professorial  system.  Tli9 
boundary  line  between  university  and 
college  teaching  cannot  be  strictly 
drawn.  It  will  vary  with  the  sub- 
ject, classics,  literary  subjects  gener- 
ally, and  mathematics  being  more  appro- 
priate to  the  college  lecture-room. 
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science  requires  the  laboratories,  muse- 
ums, and  demonstration  rooms  of  the 
university. 

I  assume  also  that  the  university 
remains  devoted  to  two  equally  im- 
portant and  distinct,  though  not  con- 
flicting, objects — culture  and  research ; 
or,  to  use  the  more  common  terms,  high 
education  and  the  advancement  of 
learning  and  science.  The  group  of  re- 
formers who  have  acquired  the  sobriqxiet 
of  "researchers"  aim,  it  would  seem, 
at  the  elimination  of  one  of  these 
two  objects.  They  propose,  in  effect, 
to  get  rid  of  education  and  distinctly 
educational  duty ;  to  devote  the  uni- 
versity entirely  to  research  as  its  only 
proper  and  worthy  object ;  to  consoli- 
date the  college  revenues  into  a  number 
of  places  like  stalls  in  cathedrals  for 
learned  and  scientific  men;  to  sweep 
away  the  examinations  and  the  uni- 
versity course  ;  and  to  take  no  students 
but  such  as  may  resort  to  the  university 
for  the  purpose  of  research,  and  with 
whom  curiosity  would  be  a  sufficient  in- 
centive to  industry,  and  their  own  pre- 
dilections a  sufficient  guide.  It  is  easy 
to  place  ourselves  at  the  point  of  view 
of  the  authors  of  this  plan ;  and  nothing 
more  is  required  than  that  they  should 
present  the  plan  in  a  distinct  form  and 
ascertain  that  the  nation  assents,  and 
is  willing  to  forego  the  advantages  or  sup- 
posed advantages,  social  and  politictd, 
of  a  cultivated  governing  clas&  Till 
this  has  been  done,  high  education  must 
remain  a  function  of  the  university,  and 
educational'  duty  must  retain  its  claim 
upon  all  who  draw  their  incomes  from 
tile  colleges  of  Oxford. 

In  the  meantime  there  is  surely  no 
use  in  overstating  the  case  against 
the  university,  especially  before  audi- 
ences already  somewhat  prejudiced 
against  university  culture,  or  in  laying 
for  the  proposed  reform  a  historical 
basis  at  variance  with  the  real  facts. 
In  a  volume,  which  is  the  manifesto 
of  the  movement,  attention  is  em- 
phatically called  to  the  alleged  &ct 
that  research,  literary  and  scientific, 
flomiahed  in  the  colleges  of  Oxford  till 
it  was  extinguished  by  the  legislation  of 


1854,  which,  while  it  opened  the  fellow- 
ships to  intellectual  merit,  substitated 
the  general  obligation  to  promote  the 
objects  of  the  college  as  a  place  of  learn- 
ing for  the  obligation  to  take  unmeaning 
degrees.  Those  who  know,  or  will  be 
at  the  pains  to  ascertain,  the  real  con- 
dition of  the  colleges  before  and  since 
the  opening  of  the  fellowships,  will 
probably  deem  it  needless  to  comment 
on  such  an  assertion.  Let  the  liteiaiy 
and  scientific  productions  of  the  uni- 
versity, during  the  last  twenty  years, 
be  compared  with  those  of  any  similar 
period  before  the  change.  And  it  must 
always  be  remembered  that  the  reform 
has  not  even  yet  taken  full  effect. 

The  proposal  to  apply  the  college 
revenues  to  the  foundation  of  stalls,  has 
been  often  met  with  the  inquiry  in 
what  hands  this  mass  of  literary  and 
scientific  patronage  can  be  safely 
vested  ?  What  appointing  authority  or 
board  of  electors  can  be  devised  suf- 
ficiently sagacious,  sufficiently  well- 
informed,  sufficiently  free  from  the 
bias  to  which  even  scientific  minds  are 
liable,  sufficiently  raised  above  personal 
solicitation  and  intrigue?  If  com- 
peting by  examination  for  rich  piises 
is  so  deleterious  to  the  character  of 
young  students,  as  we  are  told  it  is, 
surely  competing  for  far  richer  prijEee 
by  canvassing  might  produce  equally 
bad  effects  on  the  character  of  older 
men.  In  the  case  of  a  professorship, 
if  an  unworthy  appointment  is  made, 
the  electors  are  put  to  shame  by  the 
professor's  fsdlure  in  his  chair  ;  bat 
in  the  case  of  a  stall  there  would  be 
nothing  to  put  them  to  shame. 

The  whole  plan  seems  to  be  closely 
connected  with  the  desire  of  realising  a 
very  special  ideal  of  the  literary  character ; 
one  of  which  the  virtues  seem  to  be  great 
mental  seclusion,  abstraction  from  living 
interests,  avoidance  of  living  que8ti<m% 
retirement^  one  may  almost  say,  from 
contact  with  humanity.  In  Grermany, 
while  the  literary  men  were  isolated  and 
the  people  were  children,  devoid  of  intel- 
lectual and  political  life,  it  might  have 
been  possible  to  realize  such  an  ideaL  It 
would  scarcely  be  possible  in  ''^'^iiril^ 
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where  the  i^real  men  of  letters  have 
almys  touched  hnmanity. 

The  literary  calling  is  liable  to  various 
perils.  There  is  the  peril  of  interrap- 
tion,  against  which  the  policy  in  question 
specially  seeks  to  ^ai'd,  Bat  there  is 
also  the  jjeril  of  fastidious  iuertia  uad 
of  waetiug  life  ia  fancied  preparations 
for  an  effort  which  never  comes. 

TSo  doubt  there  may  he  cases  in  which 
absolute  eecluston  ia  requisite  for  the 
prosecution  of  some  literary  work.  In 
each  ca^es,  it  has  been  already  said,  when 
the  profeasoriate  has  been  organized  on 
a  liberal  scale,  the  power  of  dispensation 
may  be  exercised  in  favour  of  the  pro- 
fessor. If  a  literary  recluse  is  unmar- 
ried (and  they  not  unfror[uently  shun 
domestic  as  well  aa  official  cares)  an 
"idle"  fellowship  will  suit  him  well. 
The  life  of  the  author  of  Fasli  Calholici 
Temporii,  whatever  niay  he  the  value  of 
his  theories,  whs  that  of  a  perfect  devotee 
of  research  j  and  it  was  passed,  and  by 
preference,  in  a  fellowship. 

Moreover,  we  must  not  measure  the 
points  of  university  training  in  the 
shape  of  research  merely  by  what  is 
produced  on  the  spot.  Knowledge  is 
not  localized  now  as  it  was  in  the  middle 
ages.  If  the  university  trains  well,  the 
results  will  be  seen  in  the.  advance  of 
leanung  and  science  throughout  the 
nation. 

From  the  same  quarter  comes  a  dt'S- 
perate  onslaught  on  exomiuatious,  of 
the  mental  etfecta  of  which  the  moat 
ghastly  pictures  have  been  drawn.  These 
charges  have  been  met  with  positive 
contradictions  by  judges  equally  compe- 
tent and  perhaps  more  entirely  free 
from  theoretic  bias.  They  seem  to  be 
directed  epecially  against  the  examina- 
tions in  the  School  of  Philosophy, 
which  no  doubt  lies  under  the  disad- 
vantage of  dealing  with  opinions  rather 
than  with  science.  It  would  hardly  be 
alleged  that  the  Clothe  matical  Tripos 
at  Cambridge  ruins  mathematicians,  or 
that  the  Classical  Tripos  tuina 
scholars.  A  thorough  grounding  in  the 
mdimente  of  bis  subject  oan  scarcely 
incapacitate  a  man  for  higher  study  or 
for  reeeaich. 
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"That  the  love  of  a  special  subjeofe' 
is  a  great  spur  to  industry,  needs  no 
proof;  and  it  has  never  yet  been 
shown  that  the  mind  is  loss  exercised 
wheu  it  is  exercised  with  pleasure. 
Every  experienced  student  knows 
that  the  great  secret  of  study  is  to 
read  with  appetite.  Under  the  old 
system,  the  university  relied  mainly 
on  the  motive  of  ambition.  Such  am- 
bition ia  manly  and  generoaa,  and  ita 
contests  here,  conducted  as  they  are, 
lead  men  to  keep  the  mlea  of  honour  in 
the  contests  of  after  life.  Slndy  pur- 
sued under  its  induence  generally  makes 
au  aspiring  character ;  but  study  pur- 
sued, in  part  at  least,  &om  love  of  the 
subject  makes  a  happier  character ;  and 
why  should  not  this  also  bo  taken  into 
account  in  choosing  the  subjects  of 
education }  But  the  grand  and  proved 
defect  of  ambition  as  a  motive  is  that  it 
fails  with  most  natures,  and  that  it  fails 
i?speciBlly  with  those,  certainly  not  the 
least  momentous  part  of  our  charge, 
whose  position,  as  men  of  wealth  and 
rank,  is  already  £xed  for  them  in  life." 
I  venture  to  reproduce  these  words 
written  fifteen  years  ago,  as  a  proof 
that  the  reformers  of  that  day  were 
not  latuoualy  enamoured  of  the  system 
of  competitive  examination,  nor  blind  to 
its  liabilities,  mental  aud  moral.  The 
adoption  of  competitive  examination  in 
the  election  of  fellows  was  enforced 
upon  the  legislators  of  1854  by  the 
necessity  of  the  casaj  there  was  no  other 
av^able  mode  of  compassiog  that  which 
was  the  main  object  of  the  movement, 
the  transfer  of  the  university  from  non- 
academical  to  academical  bands.  The 
class  list  and  the  class  list  alone  bad 
preserved  up  to  that  time  the  intellectual 
industry  of  the  student ;  alone  it  had 
saved  the  proper  functions  of  the  Uni- 
versity from  total  snbmersLon  in  the 
tide  of  ecclesiastical  reaction  during  the 
twenty  preceding  years.  To  abandon  it 
then  would  have  been  madness.  Now, 
the  question  aa  to  the  use  of  the 
examination  sttmulua  luay  be  open  to 
deliberate  revision.  But  deliberate,  and 
undisturbed  by  the  influence  of  any 
special    projects     or    antipathies,    ''" "" 
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revision  ought  to  be,  considering  how 
closely  the  system  is  entwined  with  the 
fibres  of  Oxford  industry.  Rash  or 
heated  action  might  brinp:  on  intellectual 
ruin  with  a  witness.  The  curriculum 
has  been  greatly  liberalized,  and  large 
concessions  have  been  made  to  the 
optional  principle.  The  further  this 
policy  can  be  carried  the  better  for 
culture  as  well  as  for  research,  provided 
that  we  do  not  go  the  length  of  con- 
fusing the  student's  aim,  dissipating  his 
industry,  and  depriving  him  of  the 
intellectual  power  which  can  only  be 
gained  by  the  steady  prosecution  of 
some  study,  and  which  is  after  all  the 
best  fruit  of  a  superior  education.  The 
notion  of  mere  mental  gymnastics,  it  is 
to  be  hoped,  has  been  for  ever  laid  aside. 
But  unless  general  culture  is  to  be  dis- 
carded as  an  object  of  university  train- 
ing, and  research  alone  to  be  retained, 
out  of  twenty  students  who  come  to 
Oxford  nineteen  will  require  some  other 
spur  than  their  own  curiosity,  and  some 
other  guidance  than  their  own  tastes. 
To  say  that  it  is  degrading  to  a  student 
to  take  advantage  of  a  g6od  system 
instead  of  reading  as  his  own  unregu- 
lated fancy  leads  him,  is  surely  a  mistake. 
Nor  would  it  be  wise  to  defer  much  to  the 
cry  of  "  Cram,"  or  to  the  cry  of  ''  China." 
"  Cram"  is  "  what  I  know  and  you 
don't;"  and  if  the  characteristic  results 
of  the  Chinese  system  are  uniformity 
and  immobility  of  opinion,  the  Oxford 
system  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury, can  hfiurdly  have  been  identical 
witii  the  Chinese.^ 

Laud,  who  was  a  university  reformer 
in  his  way,  instituted  examinations,  but 
without  honours :  the  result  was  total 
failure.  In  the  American  universities 
a  respectable  standard — though  one  fall- 
ing, I  believe,  considerably  short  of  the 

^  The  question  of  health  is  more  serious. 
Yet  my  conviction  is  that  if  a  student  manages 
himself  well,  works  early  and  not  late,  avoids 
excess  in  tobacco  as  well  as  in  other  things, 
eschews  "athletics,"  and  contents  himself 
with  exercise,  he  may  read  as  much  as  will  do 
him  any  good  in  an  cxanihiation  without  doing 
any  harm  to  his  health.  As  an  examination 
approaches,  the  hours  of  work  ought  to  be 
aiminished. 


high  honour  standard  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge— is  obtained  bypass  exami- 
nations  held  at  regular  intervals  through 
the  four  years  course  ;  but  they  **  drop" 
with  a  rigour  which  would  hardly  be 
palatable  here. 

Should  the  hope  which  Dr.  Lyon 
Playfair  entertains  of  a  more  intimate 
connection  between  the  universities  and 
the  professions  be  realised,  as  I  trust  it 
may,  there  will  be  another  incentive  to 
study,  and  as  I  cordially  admit,  a  better 
one  than  that  of  the  class  list.  Still, 
if  Oxford  and  Cambridge  are  to  educate 
the  nobility  and  gentry,  they  will  have 
many  students  with  whom  nothing  bat 
a  pretty  vigorous  system  will  avaiL^ 

A  reasonable  ground  of  complaint  is 
afforded  by  the  number  and  complexity 
of  the  examinations,  especially  as  they 
are  all  crowded  with  the  teaching  into 
an  academical  year  of  only  twenty-four 
weeks,  and  the  teachers  are  employed 
as  examiners — an  arrangement  highly 
objectionable  on  more  grounds  than 
one.  Let  justice  be  done  alike  to  the 
student  and  to  those  who  pay  for  him, 
by  a  reasonable  extension  of  the  work- 
ing year;  let  the  examinations  be 
reduced  in  number,  and  placed  out  of 
term;  and  let  regular  examiners  inde- 
pendent of  the  teachers  be  appointed, 
with  proper  salaries  for  that  which,  if 
the  examination  system  is  to  be  con- 
tinued, is  about  the  most  important 
part  of  the  work.  If  tutors  at  present 
break  down,  I  suspect  it  is  partly  because 
in  order  to  get  vacations  of  extravagant 
lengthy  they  cram  all  the  work  both 
of  teaching  and  examinations  into  a 
time  wholly  insufficient  for  its  per- 
formance. 

Another  good  ground  of  complaint  is 
afforded  by  the  want  of  due  preparation 
on  the  part  of  students  entering  at  the 
university,  and  the  consequent  degrada- 
tion of  the  teaching,  ^to  which,  in  this 
point  of  view,  the  name  ''gerund 
grinding"   may    be    sometimes  justly 

^  When  the  idleness  and  luxury  of  EngUsh 
imiversities  are  contrasted  with  the  iudustiy 
and  frugality  of  the  Scotch,  it  should  always 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  wealthier  classes  of 
Scotland  resort  to  the  English  oniversities. 
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applied,  thousli  it  cannot  with  reason 
b«  applied  to  the  general  duty  of 
ednoHting  the  governing  class  of  a  greit 
country.  I'or  thia  the  obvious  remedy 
is  a  univerBity  entrance  examination ; 
a  reform  which,  Bince  the  days  of 
"Whately,  has  been  constantly  recom- 
mended hy  unanswerable  arguments,  and 
constantly  deleated.  People  fear,  we 
are  told,  that  it  would  reduce  the 
numbers  of  some  of  the  colleges.  An 
endowed  institution  resisting  reform 
from  fear  of  loss  of  custom  is  not  in 
a  very  tonablc  position.^  The  public 
schools  cannot  he  fairly  taunted  with 
inefficiency  while  the  univetaitiea  thna 
refuse  them  the  benefit  of  the  proper 
tost. 

With  oniveraity  extension  the  Bill 
do«s  not  expresaly  deal.  But  if  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  are  to  remain  the 
national  organs  of  culture,  some  means 
mast  be  deviled  of  makiu);  university 
education  available  to  the  destined 
chietb  of  industry,  without  excessive 
expenditure  of  lime  and  money,  or, 
what  they  can  stilt  less  afford,  exueasive 
estrangement  from  bueineBS  and  inter- 
ruption of  business  habits.  The  plea 
of  affiliation,  I  am  glad  to  fiod,  is  un- 
der the  consideration  of  the  university, 
though  the  diSiculties  attending  ithavo 
somewhat  increased.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  plan  of  dividing  the  course, 
and  giving  the  B.A,  degree  nt  the  end 
of  the  first  part,  and  ihe  M.A.,  which 
is  now  a  nullity,  at  the  end  of  the 
second  and  higher  part,  will  also  receive 
attention.  Why  oompl  all  students, 
however  different  their  circumstances, 
to  spend  exactly  the  same  time  at  the 
university  1  And  why  let  literary 
honours  be  wasted,  when  they  might  bo 
utilised  aa  a  motive  power  t 

Oxford  will  remain  a  university  of 
colleges,  and  extension  on  the  spot 
will,  in  the  main,  assume  the  college 
tana.  This  is  both  probable  and  to  bo 
desired.  But  it  is  absurd  to  suppose 
that  a  college  is  a  barred  and  grated 

oppoeod  to  all  Kfrnm  ia  the  direction  of 
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sanctuary  of  virlue,  or  that  the  di 
ence  between  the  unattached  atudent 
I  i  vie  I,'  in  lodgitigH,  and  the  stndent 
living;  in  college,  is  that  between  purity 
and  the  reversa  The  sweeping  charges 
which  have  lately  been  brought  against 
tiie  lodging-houses  seem,  when  examined, 
to  resolve  themselves  into  little  more 
than  the  whisperings  of  an  unregulated 
confesKional,  or  even  less  trustworthy 
disclosnrea.  It  is  nnlikely  that  the 
only  lodging-houses  in  the  kingdom 
which  are  under  supervision  should 
above  all  lodging-houses  be  scenes  of 
vice.  The  passion  which  prevails  in 
some  quarters  IVir  driving  or  scaring 
people  into  colleges  has  manifested 
itself  before  by  simUar  alarms.  But 
economical  competition  will  do  the 
colleges  no  harm.  It  seems  already  in 
tact  to  have  done  them  some  good.  It 
ia  to  be  hoped  that  the  authorities  will 
not  give  ear  to  any  proposal,  however 
benevolent,  for  restoring  a  monopoly, 
or  withdmwiog  from  those  who  wishi 
to  avoid  the  social  expenses  of  a  collega,.j 
the  privilBj^o  ui'  coming  to  the  uni-' 
versify  on  their  own  terms  as  to  board 
and  lodging,  provided  they  conforra  to 
the  discipline  of  the  place.  Cobulal 
and  American  students,  who  may  not 
he  able  to  secure  rooms  beforehand  ii 
good  college,  have  also  an  interest  in  I 
retention  of  the  "unattached"  system. 

There  is  one  mode  of  extension 
against  which  transatlantic  experience 
emphatically  protista — the  moltipUca 
tion  of  universities.  The  effects  of  the 
"  one-horse  university ''  system  in  tha 
United  States  and  Canada  have  been 
i-uinous  to  high  education  and  to  the 
value  of  degrees.  When  a  college,  after 
obtaining  from  a  facile  legislature 
imivorsity  powers,  fails  or  faUs  into 
decay,  it  keeps  its  powers,  which  un- 
happily retain  a  pecuniary  value  though 
their  literary  usefulness  has  ceased. 
Three  universities  are  enough  for 
England.  The  University  of  London, 
in  itself,  is  not,  properly  speaking,  a 
university,  but  merely  an  examining 
board.  It,  however,  forms  all  the  in- 
dependent institutions  into  a  university 
for  the  purpose  of  graduation,  and  thus 
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practically  serves  a  useful  purpose, 
though  its  existence  is  a  monument  of 
the  illiberal  policy  to  which,  by  the 
ascendency  of  a  party,  the  old  univer- 
sities were  formerly  condemned.  The 
principal  drawback  to  an  arrangement, 
which  in  the  main  is  practically  good, 
is  that  it  has  a  certain  tendency  to 
foster  a  political  and  religious  dis- 
tinction between  the  alumni  of  the  old 
universities,  and  those  of  the  university 
of  the  Revolution. 

After  all  it  must  be  remembered  that 
there  is  a  limit  to  university  extension. 
The  market  for  graduates  may  be  over- 
stocked, and,  if  it  is,  waste  of  life  and 
unhappiness  will  be  the  result.  Amidst 
the  intellectual  torpor  of  the  middle 
ages,  the   force    of    endowments  was 


needed  to  compel  men  to  come  into 
intellectual  callings;  the  difficulty  is 
the  other  way  now. 

But  I  have  said  at  least  as  much  as 
the  readers  of  a  magazine  will  bear  on 
such  a  subject,  especially  from  one 
whose  interest  in  the  EngUsh  uniyer- 
sities  is  now  only  that  of  a  colonist. 
I  will  merely  sum  up  my  views  so  far  as 
the  action  of  the  Government  or  Parlia- 
ment is  concerned,  by  submitting  that 
the  cardinal  principles  of  true  policy  are 
to  provide  for  strict,  constant,  and 
vigilant  supervision  of  the  use  of  en- 
dowments ;  but  in  questions  of  learn- 
ing and  science,  and  in  the  conduct 
of  education,  to  leave  the  nniveisity 
free. 

GoLDWiN  Smith. 
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Every  nation  has  its  own  idea]  repreaen- 
tative  of  itself,  embodying  in  one  person 
the  leading  national  chiiracteri^tics.  The 
nesreat  approach  to  this  standard  which 
is  attained  by  any  living  individual  is 
usually  indicated  by  saying  that  such  a 
one  is  a  thorough  Frenchman,  German, 
or  Italian,  as  the  caee  may  be.  And 
wore  we  to  look  for  a  specimen  of  the 
thorough  Eogtishman,  it  would  be  a  long 
time  before  we  found  so  nearly  perfect 
a  type  as  the  subject  of  the  present 
memoir.  He  exhibited  a  singular 
mixtnre  of  liberal  opinions  with 
old-fashioned  prejudices.  A  practical 
farmer  and  a  keen  sportsman,  he  was 
at  the  same  time  an  eminent  states- 
man. And  while  his  heart  was  with 
his  flocks  and  herds,  or  ranging  the 
stnbble  with  his  pointers,  he  con- 
ducted the  affairs  of  a  great  party,  and 
led  the  English  Honse  of  Commons, 
with  consunimate  success.  Without 
the  gift  of  eloquence,  without  ofBcial 
experience,  without  even  any  original 
or  philosophic  conceptions,  he  quietly 
came  forward  at  the  call  of  public  duty, 
Btepped  into  the  vacant  place  to  which 
men  of  twice  his  powers  were  unequal, 
and  without  a  particle  of  personal  ambi- 
tion or  even  liking  for  the  task  he  had 
ondertaken,  saved  the  "Whig  party  from 
dissolution,  and  carried  the  greatest 
political  measure  which  this  century  has 
witnessed.  The  success  of  the  lleform 
Bill  was  attributed  by  both  Whigs  and 
Tories  to  the  tact,  temper,  and  high 
poreonal  character  of  Lord  Althorp; 
and  although  at  this  distance  of  time 
wo  can  see  that  the  march  of  events 
was  irresistible,  and  tbat  the  carriage  of 
some  such  measure  sooner  or  later  conld 
not  have  been  dependent  on  the  charac- 
ter of  any  single  individual,  nobody 
'  Mimair  0/  yi^amnlAWiorii,  Ev.rISpftia.~i', 
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can  say  what  scenes  of  violence,  or 
even  bloodshed,  the  iniluenee  of  Lord 
Althorp  may  have  spared  us. 

In  Lord  Althorp's  case  there  is  a 
special  fitness  in  saying  that  the  child 
was  father  of  the  man.  The  second 
Lord  Spencer,  a  man  of  great  alulity 
and  some  literature,  was  also  First  Lord 
of  the  Admiralty,  and  his  official  duties 
and  his  love  of  metropolitan  society, 
kept  him  a  good  deal  away  from  the 
family  seat  in  Jfortliamptonshiro,  Here, 
Iiowevor,  his  son  and  heir  passed  a  most 
blissful  boyhood,  in  the  society  of  the 
bailiff,  the  groom,  and  the  gamekeeper, 
who  familiarised  bim  with  flocks  and 
herds,  taught  him  to  ride  and  shoot, 
and,  as  his  nickname  in  after  days 
testifies,  to  speak  the  truth  also.  A 
footman  taught  him  to  read ;  and  these 
Boeui  to  have  been  the  sum  of  hia  ac- 
comphshments  when,  in  l"9n,  at  the 
ftKo  of  eight  years,  he  was  transferred  to 
llarrow.  Here  he  read  the  Georgice,  to 
learn  how  the  Romans  farmed;  bat 
the  major  part  of  his  time  was  given  up 
to  hirdnesting  and  rearing  silkworms. 
Among  his  companions  at  school  were 
the  future  Lords  Ripon,  Danconnon 
and  Pepys,  afterwards  Lord  Cottenham, 
He  was  fag  to  Mr.  Hodges,  who  for 
many  years  represented  the  county  of 
Kent  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
who  always  spoke  of  him  with  great 
affection.  He  worked  hard  enough  at 
Harrow,  however,  to  be  able  to  do  his 
exercises  without  making  any  mistakes, 
and  this  caused  them  to  be  in  great 
request  among  copyists.  Some  of  hia 
letters  from  school  are  very  interesting, 
«nd  we  subjoin  one  written  at  the  age 
of  twelve  : — - 

"  Habbow,  Miy  28U,  1794. 
"Dba«  Pip  a, 

"  I  have  a  nest  of  three  young  greeU' 
finches,  Bn<]  twD  old  ones,  who  f^d  t&  jonng 
ones  whenever  they  want  it,  and  it  is  veiy 
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pretty  to  gee  them  ;  they  have  leamt  how  to  tiy 
now,  and  I  mean  to  teach  tbein  to  sing  by 
Bister's  orpin ;  and  I  have  ^t  tvio  young  sky- 
larks, who,  I  eipect  will  sing  well.  I  behere 
ym  have  seen  one  Mrs,  Bcouiley  had  at  her 
door  that  she  gave  a  half-giilnea  for.  Lord 
Duncannon  has  got  three  skylarks,  two  tit- 
larks,  and  twoaparrowH  ;  I  went  after  a  bird's 
neet  with  him  yesterday,  the  birds  were  flown, 
and  we  got  wet  throiigh  into  the  bargain.  Vie 
have  eat  a  gooseberry  pie  out  of  the  garden. 
I  have  beard  something:  of  the  Duke  aC  York 
heini!  surroimiied  aod  cutting  hia  way  out 
again,  and  1  think  of  his  bein^  wounded.  I 
shallbeobligedtoyouif  you  will  tellmewhen 
any  news  comesjiecsuge  I  should  like  to  hear  it. 
My  Johnson's  Dictionoiy  is  of  great  use  to  me 
in  readini^  Blair's  sermons,  because  there  are 
so  many  tine  words  I  cannot  understand. 

"laupuoseyouareallat  Althorpnow.     My 
duty  to  Momma,  love  to  9ai  and  Bob. 
"  I  am  your  dutifiil  Son, 

"  AiiTnoRp." 

Lord  Althorp  remained  at  Ilarrow  till 
lie  yras  sixteen,  and  was  then  placed 
nntler  a  tutor  to  be  prepared  for  Cam- 
bridge. He  did  not  profit  mucb,  how- 
ever, by  this  gentleman's  instructions, 
wbo  preferred  amusement  to  matbema- 
tics,  and  wben  be  finally  went  up  to 
Trinity  in  January,  1800,  he  entered 
that  learned  society  with  abonl  as  small 
a  stock  of  knowledge  relating  to  the 
studies  of  tbe  place  as  any  young  nobls- 
man  hae  ever  boasted.  At  tbis  time, 
however,  bia  mother,  a  very  accom- 
plished woman,  beginning  to  fear  that 
tbe  yonng  man  was  in  a  lair  way  of 
sinking  into  a  mere  fox-hnnting,  cock- 
figbting  country  gentleman,  exhorted 
him  eameatly  to  read,  and  with  such 
good  effect  that  in  tbe  College  examina- 
tione  of  June,  li^OI,  be  came  out  first 
man  of  bia  year,  tbe  late  Lord  Wensley- 
dale,  who  was  afterwards  Fourth 
Wrangler,  being  among  hie  competi- 
tors. His  rank  as  a  nobleman  debarring 
bim  from  competition  in  tbe  Senate 
HouBe,  Lord  Althnrp,  after  this  succhbb, 
relapsed  into  his  former  hfe,  and  devoted 
his  whole  eaergies  to  bnntlng  and 
racing.  Of  his  taste  for  the  latter 
diversion  be  was  cared  hy  heavy  losses 
at  ^'ewmaTket.  But  be  left  Cambridge 
without  having  acquired  any  real  taste 
for  literature,  or  any  ambition  beyond 
of  being  tbe  hardest  rider  in  bis  set. 
Sir  Denis  lo  Jfarchant  points 


out,  the  year's  reading  to  which  be  I^^l 
devoted  himself  at  tbe  instance  of  Lndy 
8pencerwas  destined  to  bear  good  fruit. 

"  He  had  gained  a  command  over 
figares  which  made  all  calculations  easy 
to  bim  ever  afterwards.  He  was  one  of 
tbe  few  conntry  members  to  whom  the 
long  tables  of  figares  in  tbe  Blae  Books 
gave  no  alarm,  and  who  could  sound  the 
depths  of  a  financiol  proposition  with- 
out assistance.  Long  before  he  even 
entertained  an  idea  of  office,  he  took  a 
prominent  part  in  the  debates  on  the 
Currency  and  the  Bank  Charter,  boldly 
combating  the  arguments  of  practical 
men  who  had  made  these  questions 
a  particular  study.  Hence,  likewise, 
he  escaped  soma  of  the  difficnlties 
which  had  beset  Chancellors  of  the 
Exchequer  in  entering  opon  the  very 
miscellaneouB  duties  of  that  department. 
One  of  bis  predecessors.  Sir  Francis 
Dasbwood,  a  clear  and  ready  debater, 
found,  it  is  said,  a  snm  of  five  fignrea 
nn  impenetrable  secret.  Charles  Towns- 
bend  never  trusted  himself  with  the 
preparation  of  large  financial  operadona. 
Even  Mr.  Pitt  used  to  take  a  Treasury 
clerk  into  his  confidence,  if  either  a  loan 
or  a  new  tax  was  in  contemplation. 
Lord  Althorp  worked  out  all  hia  calcu- 
lations, however  complicated,  alone  in 
his  closet ;  and  when  he  had  to  receive 
deputations  from  the  City,  he  never  was 
at  a  loss  in  discussing  the  details  of 
their  propositions.  Indeed,  it  was  at 
these  interviews  that  he  appeared  to 
advantage.  Feeling  thoroughly  con- 
versant with  his  Bubject,  and  conse- 
quently free  from  the  embarrassment 
■which  at  other  times  clouded  his  exprea- 
siona,  his  manner  then  did  justice  to  his 
Bound  and  clear  understanding." 

We  should  be  wrong,  however,  in 
supposing  that  the  awkwardness  and 
shyness  which  characterised  Lord 
Althorp  on  his  first  entrance  into 
society,  and  which  clung  to  him,  in  a 
raeaBure,  through  life,  were  exclusively 
due  to  the  amusements  and  companions 
of  his  youth  and  boyhood.  That  be 
was  early  accustomed  to  good  company, 
we  leitm  from  tbe  Life  of  Mr.  Tiei 
who  was  told  by  Lord  Althorp  h' 
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that  when  he  was  a  hoy  he  delighted  iu 
the  Bodetf  of  Mr.  Pitt,  hecaaae  of  hia 
powers  of  what  we  should  now  call 
thaff.  JTeither  Cambridge  nor  London, 
however,  could  cure  him  of  his  Korth- 
amjitoDshiio  mansers,  and  at  the  Peace 
of  Amiens  forei^  travel  was  pregcribed 
for  him.  Furnished  with  the  best  in- 
troduction s,  and  accompanied  by  a 
joQDg  Irish  baronet  "of  a  lively  dis- 
position, with  Bomo  eprinkling  of 
literature,"  he  embarked  for  Naples  in 
the  summer  of  1802.  But  Lord 
Althorp,  at  this  time,  had  that  old- 
fashioned  English  contempt  for  foroign- 
eta  of  all  kinda  which  Mr.  Thackeray 
has  described  fo  admirably  in  the  £ook 
of  Snobs.  He  scorned  to  present  Lis 
introdoctionB.  The  gaileries  of  Jtome 
and  Florence  had  no  effect  upon  him  : 
and  he  boasted  on  hia  return  that  he 
hful  not  acquired  a  syllable  of  the 
Freocii  languoge.  With  the  vu  inertix 
of  such  a  character  as  this,  the  lively 
Irishman  had  been  wholly  unable  to 
cope,  and  Lord  AUhorp  returned, 
destined,  to  all  appearunce,  hia  father's 
Boul  to  cross  in  evry  plan  he  had 
designed  for  him.  He  cauie  back  to 
London  in  the  spring  of  181)3,  and, 
except  that  in  1804  he  was  relumed  to 
Parliament  for  Okebampton,  he  weis 
allowed  for  the  next  ten  yeara  to  go  his 
own  way.  He  had  a  eeat,  indeed,  at 
the  Treasury,  under  Lord  Grenville,  in 
1S06,  in  which  year  also  he  exchanged 
Okehampton  for  Northamptonshire,  but 
he  lived  at  Althorp,  and  never  passed 
a  night  in  London  if  he  could  help  it. 
At  this  period  of  hia  life  ho  was  a 
typical  specimen  of  the  young  English 
country  geutloman  of  the  day,  a  warm 
patron  of  the  ring,  which  he  regarded 
as  the  nurse  of  manliness,  a  master  of 
foxhounds,  and  a  devotee  of  the  trigger. 
Ha  woa  a  great  proficient  with  the 
gloves,  and  frequently  "set  to"  witb 
Lord  Byion  ;  and  it  is  not  impossible 
that  the  Ear!  of  Gallon  described  in 
felham  may  have  been  intended  for 
this  patrician  athli:te.  In  the  decline 
of  hia  life  he  used  to  dwell  with  regret- 
ful eloquence  on  the  ^reat  fights  he  had 
witnessed,  how  ALendoza  was  knocked 
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down  five  or  sL-c  times  by  Humphreys, 
"till  the  Jews  got  Iheii  money 
bow  he  dined  with  Byron,  Jackson  the 
traiuer,  and  a  congenial  party  the 
night  before  the  great  battle  between 
Gully  and  the  Chicken ;"  then  the 
fight  the  next  day ;  the  men  stripping ; 
then  the  first  round,  the  attitude  of  the 
men — it  was  worthy  of  Homer."  So 
strong  were  Lord  AUhorp's  convictiona 
on  this  subject,  that  he  was  frequently 
heard  to  say  he  had  been  considering 
whether  it  was  not  his  duty  to  attend 
every  priiie-fight  that  occurred,  in  order 
to  encourage  the  noble  science  to  the 
best  of  his  power.  Of  partridge-shoot- 
ing he  was  very  fond  indeed  ;  and  in 
the  middle  of  a  great  political  crisis  we 
find  bim  .writing  to  his  father  :— 

"  I  have  had  capital  sport.  I  told 
yon  that  I  killed  20^  brace  on  the  let ; 
on  Monday  I  killed  15  brace;  on 
Tuesday  19  brace ;  on  Wednesday  8 
brace  ;  on  Thursday  Hi  brace;  and  oa 
Friday  11  brace,  a  cat,  and  a  weasel. 
Of  these  two  brace  were  wounded  birds 
of  other  people's,  which  my  dogs  caught, 
for  I  have  not  yet  shot  on  preserved 
ground,  so  that  to  my  own  gun  I  have 
killed  &i  brace  in  six  days.  I  am 
shooting  better  than  I  did ;  but  if  I 
could  expect  to  keep  up  to  my  work  of 
Thursday  and  Friday,  I  shoiJd  distin- 
guish myself  very  much  this  year." 

The  master  passion  of  his  life,  liord 
Althorp  said,  was  "to  sea  sporting 
dogs  hunt,"  whether  across  the  thick 
stubbles,  which  then  afforded  happy 
hunting-grounds  to  the  partridge- 
shooter,  now,  alas !  unknown,  or  over 
the  wide  pastures  of  Leicestershire  and 
Xorthamplonshire,  which  are  still  com- 
paratively unchanged.  In  1806  be 
became  master  of  the  Pytchley  hounds, 
and  the  sport  which  he  sboired  is 
still  fondly  remembered  by  a  few  aur- 
\iving  veterans.  Lord  Althorp,  how- 
ever, seems  to  have  got  aomething 
more  than  sport  out  of  fos-hunting. 
Ticknor  sat  nest  him  at  dinner  at 
Mulgrave  Castle,  and  found  him  very 
agreeable. 

"  We  talked  about  the  bunting  sea- 
son, which  is  now  just  beginning.    Ha , 
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said  he  used  to  keep  a  pack  fonnerly, 
and  that  the  relations  into  which  it 
brought  him  with  his  neighbours  and 
the  countT}'  had  taught  him  more  of 
human  nature  than  he  had  learnt  in 
any  other  way.  The  whole  affair  of 
fox-hunting,  he  added,  with  all  its  tres- 
passes upon  property,  could  not  be 
maintained,  if  Uie  whole  neighbourhood 
did  not  take  as  great  an  interest  in 
it  as  the  owner  of  the  hounds.''  He 
describes  him  as  '*  about  fifty-three 
years  old,  short,  thick-set,  with  a  dark 
red  complexion,  black  hair  beginning 
to  turn  grey,  a  very  ordinary  larmer- 
like  style  of  dress,  and  no  particularly 
Tivacious  expression  of  countenance." 

Althorp  Park  is  situated  a  few  miles 
north  of  Northampton,  a  little  to  the 
left  of  the  high  road  to  Leicester, 
lying  low,  though  on  a  gentle  slope. 
The  dense  mass  of  foliage  on  which 
the  traveller  by  road  looks  down  ex- 
tends oTer  about  five  hundred  acres, 
and  was  formerly  a  deer-park,  though 
when  the  subject  of  the  present 
memoir  succeeded  to  the  property,  he 
found  it  too  expensive  to  keep  up. 
The  house  was  built  principally  in 
16S8.  and  is  famous  for  the  splendid 
library  collected  by  the  second  earl. 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  under  Mr. 
Pitt,  and  the  rare  o:»llection  of  pictures 
lately  on  view  at  S<:»uth  Kensington. 
But  these  were  not  the  charms  which 
made  Althorp  so  dear  to  its  future 
owner.  Its  position  in  the  heart  of 
the  best  hunting  countiT  in  England 
wss  to  him  more  valuable  than  the 
rarest  edition,  or  most  undoubted 
"origmaL"  The  Pytchley  hunt  at 
that  time  embxBoed  a  good  part  of  south 
Leicestershire  and  nearly  the  whole  of 
north  Xorthamptonshire,  a  magnificent 
extent  of  grass  countiy,  with  stiff 
fences,  wide  brooks,  and  not  too  many 
woods.  In  the  east  of  the  county  lay 
Poddngham  forest,  invaluable  for  cub- 
hunting,  and  the  master  of  the  hounds 
had  kennels  both  in  the  forest  at 
I^i^hley  and  at  Althorp.  Lord 
Althorp's  father  and  grandfather  bad 
hunted  this  extensive  countiy  on  a 
grand   scale,  which,    according  to  our 


present  author,  made  the  Pytchky 
hunt  the  pride  of  the  Midland  squiies. 
And  when  Lord  Althorp  succeeded  to 
it  in  the  year  180G,  he  did  not  allow  it 
to  degenerate.  His  horses  and  hounds 
were  the  best  that  money  could  procure  ; 
and  the  expenses  which  he  incurred  at 
this  period  of  his  life  were  the  source 
of  some  trouble  to  him  afterwards.  His 
great  Mend  and  ally  was  the  late  Sir 
Charles  Knightly,  with  whom  he  ooca- 
pied  a  cottage  at  Brigstock,  in  the 
forest,  for  the  cub-hunting  season.  The 
rest  of  the  country  was  hunted  part  of 
the  time  from  Althorp,  and  part  of  the 
time  £rom  Pytchley,  it  being  the  fawhiofn 
with  a  good  many  country  gentlemfin 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Althorp  to 
shut  up  their  houses  when  the  move 
took  place,  and  transport  themselves 
and  their  families  to  Pytchley  Manor 
House,  an  old-feuthioned  galde-ended 
mansion,  which  has  since  been  pulled 
down,  but  seems  to  have  been  capable 
of  accommodating  a  laige  party.  Lord 
Althorp  was  a  real  enthusiast  in  field 
sports.  We  read  of  Assheton  Smith 
driving  up  to  town  in  his  carriage-and- 
four  to  vote  for  Government  after  a 
day's  hunting,  and  driving  back  again 
in  time  for  the  next  But  when  Lord 
Althorp  was  at  the  Treasury  he  used 
to  ride  home  from  London  to  Althorp 
after  a  day's  work,  having  horses  posted 
all  along  the  road  at  distances  of  ten  or 
eleven  miles.  Having  rather  a  loose 
seat,  he  placed  one  of  lus  whips  in  the 
Northampton  infirmary  to  learn  the  art 
of  setting  bones,  an  art  which  he  was 
frequently  called  upon  to  exercise  in  the 
hunting-field.  '*  Many  years  later,when 
he  had  become  theleader  of  the  Opposition 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  he  once  went 
with  a  party  to  Deville,  the  craniologistb 
On  his  return,  he  said  Deville  knew 
nothing  abc-ut  the  matter,  for  he  had 
entirely  missed  and  passed  over  his 
leading  passion.  A  friend  asked  what 
that  passion  was,  Lord  Althorp  re- 
plied^ 'To  see  spordng  dogs  hunt.' 
That  was  the  thing  that  gave  him  the 
greatest  pleasure  in  thewtnld.  He  had 
then  given  up  hunting ;  and  he  said  he 
dai^  not  trust  himself  even  to  take  an 
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occasional  look  at  the  houiiJs,  for  it'  ho 
once  began  be  could  not  hfilp  going 
into  it  desperately." 

A  chase-book  was  kept  iit  Althorp, 
in  which  are  the  records  of  some  splen- 
did runs  during  Lord  Althotp's  master- 
ship ;  three  especially  taking  the  hounds 
right  into  theoldQuom  country,  now  Mr. 
Tailby's,  Once  they  found  near  Crick, 
now  a  station  on  the  London  and  North- 
TVeetem  Eailway,  and  ran  in  a  north- 
easterly direction  to  Bruntingthorpe  in 
Lflicestersbire,  where  they  killed,  the 
distance  certainly  not  being  leas  than 
eighteen  miles,  and  the  time  one  hour 
and  twenty  minutes.  Lord  Althorp 
calls  this  by  far  the  best  run  he  ever 
saw.  Another  very  good  one  was  from 
Noseby  field  to  Wiatow  Hall,  in  Leicea- 
terHhire,  the  seat  of  Sir  Henry  Halford, 
a  distance  of  about  fifteen  milee,  and 
over  a  very  heavy  country.  There  is 
an  historical  iutereat  attaching  to  the 
line  of  country  which  the  fox  took  on 
this  occasion,  since  it  was  from  Wistow 
Hall  that  Charles  the  First  set  out  to 
^S'aaeby  field,  though  he  did  not  go  so 
straight  as  the  hounds.  These  were  the 
days  when  men  rode  to  hunt  instead  of 
hunting  to  ride.  But  if  we  are  right 
abontthe  distances — and  it  is  a  country 
with  which  the  present  writer  is  not 
■wholly  unacquainted — the  pace  must 
hftve  been  nearly  as  good  seventy  years 
ago  aa  it  is  now. 

Marriage  first,  and  politics  after- 
waids,  changed  the  current  of  Lord 
Althorp's  life.  In  1814  he  married  a 
Miss  Acklom,  heiress  of  Wiseton,  in 
Nottinghamshire,  gave  up  the  Pytchley 
hounds  and  hunting  at  the  same  time, 
deserted  hia  beloved  Althorp,  and 
taking  up  his  abode  at  ^^'iBeton  Hall, 
turned  his  attention  more  particularly 
to  farming,  though  he  still  kept  up  his 
shooting,  Feminine  influence,  in  the 
shape  of  his  wife,  aa  it  had  done  onto 
before  in  the  case  of  his  mother,  made 
him  think  a  little  more  about  books ; 
aod  he  used  to  read,  we  are  told,  all 
"  the  new  publications,"  and  discuss 
them  afterwards  with  llr.  Shepherd,  the 
vicar  of  the  pariah.  Unhappily  his 
married   life    was   of  8hort  duration. 


Lady  Althorp  died  in  1B18,  and  left 
him,  at  the  age  of  thirty-eight,  a  child- 
less widower.  But  he  never  married 
again  ;  and  after  a  year  or  two  of  uncon- 
eolablc  mourning,  sought  a  distraction 
in  politics,  to  which  the  WTiig  party 
were  only  too  happy  to  welcome 
him.  Farming  and  stock-breeding, 
however,  continued  to  be  his  principal 
occupation  for  some  years,  and  after  ho 
became  a  political  leader  were  atiU  hia 
solace  and  delight 

It  would  scarcely  interest  the  general 
reader  to  trace  year  by  year  the  Parlia- 
mentary career  of  Lord  Althorp,  even 
after  he  began  to  take  a  part  in  pnblic 
business.  Our  interest  in  him  as  a  man 
dates  from  his  election  to  the  leadership 
of  the  Whig  party  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  His  rank  and  station  may 
have  had  something  to  do  with  the 
selection,  though  neither  Tierney  not 
Ponsonby,  the  two  previous  leaders, 
were  men  of  this  position.  But  it  ia 
evident  that  his  character  was  the  main 
attraction.  In  iliose  days  of  intrigue  and 
ambition,  when  hardly  any  man  could 
trust  his  neighbour;  and  when  the  most 
brilliant  talents  and  fervid  eloquence 
ivere  too  often  proalitulod  to  purely 
sellish  enda,  a.  man  of  strong  sense  and 
sterling  honesty,  who  wanted  nothing 
for  hunsolf,  and  did  not  covet  even 
opportunities  of  shining,  was  simply 
invaluable ;  and  in  this  moral  force  the 
Whigs  found  a  safe  anchorage.  It  was 
not  likely  that  a  man  like  Lord  Althorp 
should  understand  a  character  like 
Canning's;  and  we  are  not  surprised, 
therefore,  to  find  that  in  1S27  be  dis- 
suaded his  friends  from  combining  with 
him.  It  BO  happened,  however,  that 
exactly  what  he  had  foretold  came  to 
pass,  though  had  Canning  lived  the 
result  would  probably  have  been  dif- 
ferent, As  it  was,  however,  events 
justified  his  language,  and  he  acquired 
a  character  for  sagacity,  not  perhaps 
beyond  his  deserts,  but  for  which  he 
was  as  much  indebted  to  luck  as  to 
anything  else.  The  Whigs  had  gained 
nothing  by  their  short-lived  alliance  with 
the  Tories,  who  had  used  thenl  and 
thrown  them  over,  as  Althorji  foretold. 
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Thoy  had  sunk  rathor  tlian  risen  in 
public  estimation  by  conduct  wbich  was 
imputed  to  want  of  principle  ;  and  their 
fortunes,  perhaps,  had  never  seemed 
lower  than  in  the  autumn  of  1829, 
when  the  Duke  of  Wellington  had 
settled  the  Koman  Catholic  question, 
and  when  it  was  confidently  supposed 
that  he  would  settle  the  Eeform  ques- 
tion too. 

"  At  this  critical  moment  Mr.  Port- 
man,  the  member  for  Dorset,  happen- 
ing one  morning  to  meet  Mr.  George 
Dawson,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
on  his  way  to  attend  a  parliamentary 
committee,  their  conversation  turned  on 
some  recent  defeat  of  the  Whigs,  when, 
Mr.  Portman  attempting  to  explain  it, 
Mr.  Dawson  laughingly  said,  *  Oh,  you 
are  a  mere  loose  bundle  of  sticks,  and 
will  be  always  beaten.'  This  taunt 
rather  excited  Mr.  Portman,  while  jat 
the  same  time  he  felt  its  truth,  and  he 
reported  Mr.  Dawson's  words  to  his 
friends,  Mr.  Pendarvas  and  Sir  Frannis 
Lawley,  country  gentlemen,  like  him- 
self, of  high  standing  and  consideration 
in  the  House,  when  they  met  in  the 
conunittee  over  which  Lord  Althorp 
was  presiding,  and  the  result  was  an 
agreement  to  propose  to  him  to  undor- 
tako  the  leadership.  As  soon  as  the 
business  was  concluded,  and  the  room 
had  been  cleared,  they  drew  his  atten- 
tion to  the  slights  of  late  put  on  the 
Whigs  by  the  Government,  their  differ- 
ences amongst  themselves,  and  the 
little  influence  they  now  exercised  on 
public  ailairs,  and  assured  him  they 
spoke  in  the  sense  of  a  very  large 
majority  in  saying  that  these  evils 
could  only  be  remedied  by  his  becoming 
their  leader." 

Lord  Althorp  replied  that  if  as  many 
as  forty-five  Whigs  could  be  got  together 
to  meet  him  at  his  chambers  in  the 
Albany  on  the  following  Saturday,  and 
make  the  same  request,  he  would  com- 
ply with  their  wishes.  The  required 
number  of  righteous  men  was  easily 
made  up,  and  amid  loud  acclamations 
Lord  Althorp  was  installed  in  this  im- 
portant and  responsible  position.  As 
we    have    already  said,   he   did  more 


for  the  Whigs  than  men  of  the  most 
brilliant  abilities  without  his  pecu- 
liar character  could  possibly  have 
eileuted.  There  must  be  at  all  times 
a  large  number  of  people  in  the 
country  who  are,  comparatively  speak- 
ing, unaffected  by  party  considerations, 
and  judge  of  men  and  measures,  as  far 
as  they  can,  upon  their  merits.  Among 
this  class  the  idea  had  undoubtedly 
taken  root  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
reign  of  George  the  Fourth  that  both 
the  Whigs,  and  the  Tories  who  coquetted 
with  the  Whigs,  thought  more  of  their 
personal  interests  than  of  the  public 
good.  Brougham,  Canning,  and 
Lyndhurst  were  all  exposed  to  this 
suspicion,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
measures  which  had  come  to  be  more  or 
less  identified  with  the  Whig  party  were 
not  really  popular.  The  people  of  Eng- 
land were  hostile  to  Koman  CathoUc 
Emancipation,  and  cared  little  for 
Parliamentary  Reform  ;  and  the  Whigs 
had  got  very  little  credit  for  patriotism 
by  their  advocacy  of  either.  But  it  was 
impossible  to  doubt  the  purity  of  Lord 
Althorp's  motives,  or  to  underrate  the 
gravity  of  a  crisis  which  called  forth 
such  a  man  as  this  from  all  that  he 
loved  best,  and  induced  him  to  undertake 
responsibilities  highly  distasteful  to  him 
at  the  time,  and  subsequently  almost 
intolerable.  The  very  advanced  Liberal 
opinions  which  Lord  Althorp  was 
known  to  entertain  clearly  did  not 
spring  from  enthusiasm,  which  was 
foreign  to  his  nature,  or  from  political 
philosophy,  with  which  he  seems  to  have 
been  unacquainted,  or  from  any  desire 
to  use  them  for  his  own  aggrandisement. 
The  inference  was  that  they  were  the 
sober  convictions  of  a  practical  man, 
who  felt  that  certain  anomalies  and 
abuses  had  reached  a  height  at  which 
they  had  become  dangerous  to  society. 
As  soon  as  the  cause  of  reform  could 
be  separated,  in  the  public  mind,  from 
the  dreamers,  speculators,  and  self- 
seekers  with  whom  it  had  so  long  been 
identified  and  associated  with  such  a 
man  as  this  its  success  was  certain.  And 
this  separation  was  mainly  the  work  of 
Lord  Althorp.     When  a  fox-himtiDg, 
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partridge-Bliootmg.cattlo  breeding  noble- 
man, vho  read  no  bcoks,  und  woutud  so 
pliLce,  declared  that  reform  ivos  ueces- 
aary,  nobody  any  longer  could  condemn 
it  as  ftiDtastic  nonsense  ;  and,  this  point 
^oinad,  it  became  merely  a  question  of 
lime  and  detail  'When  Liberal  journal- 
ists whet  their  wits  on  the  agricultural 
interest,  tbej  would  do  well  lo  remem- 
ber that  England  too  has  bad  her  Cincin- 
natus,  and  that  at  a  criitis  of  uuexBm]ded 
danger  in  the  annals  of  the  present 
centory  the  country  was  saved  by  a 
farmer. 

CnrioQB  and  highly  interoatijig  illua- 
trationa  of  the  iniluenco  wielded  by 
Lord  Althorp  are  given  hy  Sir  Denis 
Lb  Marchant.  On  one  occasion  when 
A  motion  ivas  ma<le  in  committee  by 
Mr.  Shell  for  placiiig  the  Tory  borough 
of  Petersfield  in  Schedule  A,  Lord 
Althorp  merely  said  ; — 

"  As  a  Keformcr  I  am  unable  to 
answer  your  arguments— they  are  un- 
answerable aa  mittteis  of  reuBoning. 
My  only  reply  is,  that  your  propof^al  is 
impohlic.  1  state  now,  as  1  have 
stated  before,  that  it  will  be  mote  pru- 
dent not  to  create  unnecessary  opposi- 
tion to  the  great  measure  of  reform  hy 
carrying  the  principle  of  disfranchise- 
ment further  than  the  Lords  have 
carried  it  I  shall  therefore  oppone  your 
motion," 

And  eat  down.  Hut  this  settled  the 
question,  and  tlie  motion  was  at  onca 
withdrawn.  A  slill  more  remarkable 
circumstance  was  told  Sir  Denis  by 
Sir  Henry  Hardinge : — 

"  Once,  in  answer  to  a  most  able  and 
argumentative  speech  of  Croker's,  he 
rose  and  merely  observed,  '  that  he  had 
made  some  calculations  which  he  con- 
sidered ai  entirely  conducive  in  refuta- 
tion of  the  ri^'ht  honourable  gentleman's 
arguments,  but  unfortunately  ho  had 
misled  them,  so  that  he  could  only  say 
that  if  the  House  would  be  guided  by 
his  advice  they  would  reject  the  amend- 
ment'— which  they  did  accordingly. 
There  was  no  standing  against  such 
inBuence  as  this." 

The  only  political  indiscretion  of 
which  Lord  Althorp   ap^iears  to  have 


been     guilty    was    in     the    nlli 
O'Connell  and  the  Iriah  Coercion  lii 
when  ho  certainly  allowed  Mr.  Liltletoiy 
the  Irish  Secretary,  to  make  a  commtii 
cation  to  O'Connell  which,  to  say  tl 
least  of   it,  was  prematuie.     The  story 
is  too  long  to  tell  here  ;  but  the  affair  led 
to  the  resignation  of  both  Lord  Althorp 
and  Lord  Grey,  though  the  former  was 
induced  to  resume  hia  situation  under 
the  Premiership  of    Lord    Melbourne, 
liut  in  the  following  i'ovemher  (lf*34) 
Lord  Spencer  died,  and  Lord  Althorp 
succeeded  to  the  title,  burst  his  bonds, 
and    made    his    hnol  escape  from  the 
world  of  politics,  which,  according 
himself,  he  ought  never  to  have  ontei 
hut    which,     nevLTtbeless,     accordi 
to    others,    U    duuply    and     lasting] 
indebted  to  him. 

Lord  Althorp's  judgment  occasiun- 
nlly  differed  from  Lord  Grey's  and 
from  other  members  of  his  own  party. 
In  regard  to  the  Irish  Coercion  Bill,  it 
is  impossible  to  say  who  was  in  the 
right,  himself  or  Lord  Grey,  who 
refused  to  abandon  certain  claiises  of 
peculiar  stringency.  On  the  question 
of  creating  new  peers,  one  may  eay  that 
the  IMme  Minister  and  his  colleague 
were  both  rijjht,  each  fiom  his  own 
point  of  view.  Lord  Grey  saw  more 
clearly  the  danger  to  the  constitution 
entailed  by  such  a  precedent ;  Lord 
Althorp  the  necessity  of  keeping  faith 
with  the  public  by  taking  any  measures 
that  were  necessary  to  carry  the  BUI. 
Lord  Grey's  was  undoubtedly  the  more 
statesmanlike  view  of  the  two.  But  it 
is  pleasant  to  find  "  honest  Jack  "  troe 
to  hia  character  throughout,  and  always 
going  the  straighteat  way  to  the  object 
that  lay  before  him. 

Seeing  that  Lord  Althorp  waa  never 
out  of  humour,  was  singularly  sensible, 
and  never  said  anything  either  for  the 
sake  of  effect  or  out  of  mere  perversity, 
we  have  been  struck  with  his  constant 
impression  that  the  Tory  party  would 
ultimately  carry  the  Reform  Bill.  He 
expected  the  Duke  of  Wellington  to  do 
it,  as  we  have  seen,  in  1829.  And  on  the 
resignation  of  Lord  Grey  in  May,  1832,1 
he  fully  expected  that  Lord  Lyndhi 
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would  fonn  an  Administration  and 
carry  tlie  l^iU.  His  biographer  thinks 
that  the  wish  was  parent  to  the  thought, 
and  tliat  his  own  delight  at  quitting 
ofhco  war|>ed  his  judgment  Still  the 
fact  romains  on  record  that  he  did 
express  this  opinion,  and  that  it  tallies 
very  closely  with  one  he  had  expressed 
before,  without  any  such  bias  to  explain 
it  It  is  curious  for  this  reason,  namely, 
that  the  failure  of  the  Tory  jiarty  to 
fulfil  Lord  Althorp's  anticipation  has 
often  been  imputed  to  a  single  indi- 
TiduaL  It  has  been  said  that  if  Sir 
Kobert  Peel  had  been  willing  to  co- 
0|>erate  cordially  with  the  Duke  of 
Wellingtou  and  Lord  Lyndhurst,  the 
thing  might  have  been  done,  and  a 
Conservative  Keform  Bill  have  been 
carried.  This  opinion  seems  based 
on  the  conviction  that  the  public  in 
general  were  more  anxious  to  have  the 
quesiion  settled  than  to  have  it  settled 
in  any  particular  way,  or  by  any  j^ar- 
ticular  set  of  men.  This  view  of  the  ca^ 
was  eminentlv  cbancteiistic  of  Lord 
Alihorp.  and  if  he  was  the  typical 
Kn^:lishman  we  have  described  him,  may 
be  sappos^ed  to  have  been  largely  enter- 
tain<^  Yet  the  balance  of  opinion  at 
the  pi>f'$eiit  day  we  believe  to  be  against 
il^  It  should  be  remembeied.  however, 
that  thinv  v«rs  afterwaids  this  waa 
vexT  much  the  Mate  of  mind  in  which 
the  people  of  this  oc^ontrr  weje  foond 
on  ^  selfssame  q:»t$taon  of  Kisf  .^nn  ; 
anxiesy  to  have  i;  closed  talr'Tig  piece- 
deixe  bv  a  loca^  w»v  of  arv  kaid  of 
anxSetv  as  lo  who  s^^ouli  c3ci»  it^ 

If  aiirthii;^  we:>e  wAntEi:*:  t©  derscvn- 
sSTfete  il>f  ext».*ffdiairr  ixf -^suw  whicli 
I^'jd  Alihccp  had  aociiined  as  ^«ai<r  c^f 


the  House  of  Commons,  it  is  the  &ct 
that  William  the  Fourth  thought  it  im- 
possible to  keep  the  Whigs  in  office 
without  his  assistance.  That  the  king 
was  glad  of  an  excuse  for  diamiafting 
them  may  probably  be  true ;  but  to 
whatsoever  cause  it  was  owing,  Lord 
Althorp  was  then  the  only  man  who 
could  have  kept  his  party  in  power. 
It  is  said  also  that  if  Sir  Eobert 
Peel  had  resigned  on  the  sugar  ques- 
tion in  1844,  it  was  the  intention 
of  her  present  Majesty  to  summon 
Lord  Spencer  to  her  counsels.  As  he 
died  in  1845,  he  could  not  have  been 
sent  for  at  the  Corn-Law  crids.  But 
great  efforts  were  made  to  hire  bim 
back  again  lu  1 835.  All,  however,  were 
in  vain.  Mr.  Drummond,  formedy  Mb 
private  secretary,  was  sent  down  to 
Althorp  to  persuade  him,  on  a  warm 
April  day.  "  He  found  him  sitting  at 
the  open  window,  looking  out  at  the 
sheep,  and  he  protested  nothing  should 
induce  him  to  leave  them." 

Sic  fortis  Etruna  cxerit 

By  such  men  as  these  has  the  great- 
ness of  England  been  established,  our 
political  liberties  secured,  and  the  oom> 
parative  simplicity  and  hardihood  of 
our  national  manners  been  preeerved 
intact  With  a  little  moie  mental  col- 
tuie  Lord  Althorp  would  haTe  been 
a  perfect  English  gentleman;  for  even 
among  Engli.^  gentlemen  it  is  rare  to 
find  one  who  combined  in  his  own 
person  so  high  a  degree  of  excellence 
in  the  three  great  naDoeud  pursoits  of 
politics^  £eld  sports,  and 
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THE  LIBERAL  ASSOCIATION— TtlE  "COO"— OF  BIKMINGHAM. 


The  uaturc  of  an  organization  giving 
unity  and  atrcngtli  to  tbo  suoiul  and 
political  life  of  a  great  tuwu  possesses  a 
general  interest  apart  from  any  influence 
it  maj  exercise  upon  queationa  of  party 
poliUcs.  The  history  of  our  nation  is 
becoming  more  and  more  orapltaticalty  the 
history  of  its  towns.  In  the  free  activity 
of  independent   municipalities  a.  central 

i  government  finds  its  Burest  safeguard 
against  disorder.  Liberty  of  aelf-govem- 
ment  within  a  clear  and  definite  area,  such 
as  has  been  largely  secured  in  England, 
affords  unparalleled  opportunitica  for 
carrying  out  any  organized  plans  by 
which  a  healthful  oivilizatlon  may  be 
secured.  The  range  of  public  institutions 
L  Laa  been  so  widened  thai  there  is  ground 
I  for  anticipating  its  speedy  extension  to 
I  the  nesessities  not  only  of  physical  well- 
'  being,  bat  of  that  higher  intellectual 
culture  'wbich  has  hithei'to  been  the 
monopoly  of  wealth.  Local  aS'airs  may 
be  guided  by  views  an  noble  as  our  people 
choose  to  cherish.  The  institutions  sup- 
ported by  voluntary  euntribulione,  and 
those  legally  placed  under  rep i-escuta live 
goverumonl,  may  be  so  adjusted  to  each 
other  that  whatsoever  it  is  right  and  fitting 
man  should  do  for  man,  may  be  done 
within  the  manageable  boundaries  of  a 
great  town. 

The  Birmingham  Liberal  AsBOciatioa 
boa,  I  believe,  done  more  than  devote  a 
powerful  organizittioD  to  the  service  of  a 
]>ar^  ;  it  has  shown  the  practicul  methods 
by  which  those  who  possess  deep  personal 
convictions  can  secure  their  local  applica- 
tion] and  win  a  fidr  and  solid  ground  of 
experience  from  which  to  appeal  to  the 
nation  at  large. 

Throngh  the  successful  action  of  this 
asMuiatiou,  it  bos  happened  that  during 
tlie  last  few  years  Birmingham  has 
acquired  alike  among  friends  and  foes  a 
very  definite  and  distinct  reputation,  and 


baa  exercised  a  marked  aud  spei 
infiuence  in  connection  with  the  politi 
life  of  the  country.  Aa  the  official  centre 
of  the  "  National  Education  League,"  its 
arms  have  been  stretched  far  and  wide, 
while  the  influence  of  the  League 
been  increased  by  the  fact  that  the  toi 
in  which  its  head-quarters  bavo  been  pli 
has,  so  far  aa  the  Education  Acts 
heartily  adopted  its  policy.  A  "  Centrf 
Ifouconfurmist  Committee"  baa  the  credit 
of  an  activity  which  is  denounced  aa 
restlessly  raischievoas,  or  praised 
patriotic,  according  to  the  tribunal  froi 
which  the  judgment  is  delivered,  Gossij 
however  random,  at  least  indicates 
impression  actually  made;  and  a  mraour 
has  been  circulated  that  a  saloon  railway 
carriage  is  kept  always  ready  to  convey  a 
feiv  discontented  agitatora  to  the  remotest 
parts  of  the  country,  in  order  that  the 
proper  echoes  may  speedily  reply  to  the 
deliverances  of  a  Birmingham  Committee, 
Condemned  on  the  oue  hand  as  the  hot- 
bed of  a  fanatical  Radicalism,  threatening 
the  most  sacred  bulwarks  of  Church  and 
Slate  with  a  new-bom  zeal ;  it  is,  on  the 
other  hand,  regarded  with  high  favour  aa 
a  town  which  has  flung  fresh  life  into  the 
hopes  of  those  reformers  who  regard  the 
achieveraenta  of  the  past,  not  aa  resting 
places  at  which  to  fake  ibeir  pleasant  case, 
but  OS  points  of  departure  for  other 
campaigns.  However  unwise  the  agita- 
tions on  great  public  questions  which  have 
been  connected  with  Birmingham  may  be 
pi'onounued,  they  certainly  have  not 
dismissed  lo  the  limbo  of  matters  t 
may  be  treated  with  indifierence,  as  cither 
weak  in  purpose  or  halting  in  excizutioo. 
In  many  large  towns  the  "  Liberal  Party" 
is  ti'eated  aa  though  it  were  a  patient  upon 
a  sickbed,  and  rival  physicians  gather 
around  the  unfortunate  sufferer,  each 
one  insisting  upon  the  correetueas  of  his 
own  diagnosis,  and  peremptorily  demand- 
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ing  the  administration  of  his  own  remedy 
lest  it  should  prove  a  sickness  unto  death ; 
hut  Birminorham,  hv  the  admission  of  men 
of  all  parties,  enjoys  a  clear,  strong,  vigor- 
ous, and  united  poHtical  life. 

Notwithstanding  the  claims  with  which 
the  minority  clause  impedes  the  free  ac- 
tion of  the  constituency,  it  returns  three 
memhers  who  sit  on  the  same  side  of  the 
House.  Mr.  Gross  has  expressed  a  quaint 
and  curious  hoi>c  that  the  difficulty  of 
distributing  the  votes  fairly  among  three 
candidates  presented  by  the  Ballot  Act, 
may  baffle  the  will  of  an  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  electors,  but  the  spectre 
he  raises  has  brought  no  terror  to  the 
Libei-al  camp.  The  forces  at  the  disposal 
of  the  **  Liberal  Association "  are  not 
hordes  of  wayward  Free  Lances — tliey 
are  armies  of  disciplined  men,  well 
accustomed  to  stand  side  by  side  and  to 
move  in  unbroken  battalions. 

Its  School  Board  contains  a  majority 
pledged  to  the  separation  of  religious  and 
secular  education  ;  the  reduction  of  school 
fees  to  as  Ioav  a  rate  as  the  Department 
will  sanction  ;  the  establishment  of  free 
schools  in  j>oor  districts  :  and  the  engage- 
ment of  as  higldy  qualitied  a  staff  of 
teachers  as  can  be  obtmned.  In  seeking 
election,  the  members  of  the  majority 
signed  an  address  declaring  their  belief 
that  it  is  impossible  for  a  Si-hool  Board  to 
provide  religious  instruction  acceptable 
both  to  Bcman  Catholics  and  to  Pro- 
testants, to  Jews  and  to  Christians,  and 
their  willingness  to  make  arrangements 
under  which  ministers  of  religion  and 
other  perjoLS  may  give  religious  instruc- 
tioo  in  school  buildings  to  cluldn^n  whose 
psuvius  may  desire  them  to  rtx>?ive  it,  but 
without  imposing  any  cost  on  the  rate- 
payers. So  satislied  with  this  policy  are 
the  great  mass  of  the  }>eople,  afWr  an 
eifierierice  extending  over  three  years, 
that  the  return  of  its  supporters  was 
imopposed. 

The  Town  Council  has  what  is  locally 
termed  •'a  Liberal  majority,''  i>.  a 
n^a*,ori:v  i\n.r\'s<d  of  members  of  the 
X.il*erai  jA-Iiiioal  p&iiy  in  the  borough, 
who  hold  the  same  views  with  respect  to 
the  government  of  the  town,  and  who  act 
together  to  ensure  their  practical  enforce- 


ment. The  Town  Council  is  in  /act, 
what  in  many  other  places  it  is  little 
more  than  in  name,  a  local  parliament. 
Some  of  the  ablest  and  most  cultured 
men  in  the  town  devote  themselves  to  its 
service  ;  and  in  meeting  their  constituents 
for  election  seriously  address  themselves 
to  the  task  of  persuading  the  people  to 
accept  without  niggardliness  or  reserve 
large  and  generous  principles  of  self- 
government. 

Discussions  upon  public  questions,  both 
social  and  educational  in  character,  and 
national  as  well  as  local  in  range,  occupy 
a  large  place  among  the  interests  of  the 
daily  existence  of  all  classes  and  sections  of 
the  inhabitants.  Were  I  asked  to  indicate 
the  special  ''  notes "  by  "which  Birming- 
ham may  be  most  aptly  characterised,  I 
shoidd  name — (I)  the  individual  interest 
felt  in  the  just  government  of  the  town 
and  the  nation,  rendering  a  proposal  made 
in  the  Imperial  Parliament,  or  the  School 
Board,  or  the  Town  Council,  a  subject  of 
personal  concern  ;  and  (2)  the  wide-spread 
conviction  that  a  just  government  means 
a  government  under  which  not  only  the 
conditions  of  physical  health  and  prosperity 
should  be  secured,  but  opportunities  for 
receiving  the  largest  culture  and  enjoying 
the  best  results  of  science  and  art,  be 
brought  by  corporate  action  within  the 
reach  of  the  greatest  possible  nimiber. 
On  these  points  the  poor  and  uneducat^ 
are  beginning  to  feel  as  strongly  as  the 
rich  and  educated,  and  may  often  be  heard 
to  express  with  a  pathetic  intensity  of 
passionate  fervour  the  desire  that  their 
children  may  receive  not  merelj  the  rudi- 
ments of  knowledge,  but  the  joys  of  an 
intellectual  life,  the  keys  of  which  have 
not  been  granted  to  their  fiftthera. 

These  various  results  have  been  deliber- 
ateiy  ftork€d  for  cu  purposes  to  be 
achiftrdy  and  have  been  obtained  through 
the  influence  and  activity  of  the  liiberal 
Association.  To  this  Association  ninety-nine 
out  of  a  hundred  of  all  who  profess  liberal 
principles  in  Birmingham  render  a  loyal 
allegiance.  It  determines  the  policj  of  the 
pany,  and  organiies  the  method  of  its 
action.  Tho»  who  reject  the  convictionB 
that  stir  the  heart  and  copaciaice  of 
Birmingham,  as  weQ  as  those  iHio  in  other 
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towna  are  Inliouring  for  the  eamc  ends, 
may  find  not  miwortby  of  study  the  con- 
stitution of  a  body  which  lias  to  auch  an 
appreciable  extent  aueccedod  in  rendering 
municipal  and  political  life  a  consiatcnt, 
earnest,  true,  and  enthusiastic  life  among 
the  vast  population  in  which  it  labours, 
instead  of  a  spasmodic  electioneering  im- 
pulse.  I  cannot  call  to  mind  any  tovra. 
in  which  Democracy  has  been  so  largely 
interpreted  as  tlie  lift  of  the  peopU  as  an 
organhed  whole,  and  to  the  "Liberal 
Association  "  the  acceptance  of  this  inter- 
pretation is  chiefly  due. 

After  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill 
{18C7)  the  leaders  of  the  Liberal  party  in 
Birmingham  recognised  the  new  con- 
ditions under  Tvbioh  alone  success  would 
he  possible.  They  saw  the  absoliiJo 
necessitj  of  taking  their  party  as  a  whole 
into  their  direct  and  intimate  confidence.  It 
was  evident  to  them  that  the  day  had  gone 
by  for  attempting  to  control  a  large  con- 
stituency by  cliques  composed  of  a  few 
wealthy  men.  A  whole  suburb  could  be 
outvoted  by  a  couple  of  streets.  Previous 
efforts  had  been  directed  towards  the 
formation  on  a  wide  basis  of  a  superior 
kind  of  election  committee  upon  which 
representatives  of  various  sections  of 
the  community  should  act,  aud  which 
ehould  secure  its  own  harmony  by  care- 
fully avoiding  troublesome  questions  and 
confining  its  work  to  tbe  support  of  certaia 
chosen  candidates  for  seats  in  Parliament. 

It  was  soon  perceived  that  the  develop- 
ment of  the  life  of  a  great  town  needs 
some  agency  tar  more  powerful  and  more 
worthy  than  a  mere  Election  Committee, 
waking  up  at  certain  intervals,  and 
managed  by  the  repetition  of  party  cries. 
Electioneering  in  many  constituencies, 
apart  from  bribery  and  corruption,  lias 
consisted  chiefly  in  the  loud  utterance  of 
watchwords  to  a  crowd  secretly  regarded 
as  "vulgar,"  and  in  the  ingenious  inven- 
tion of  inducements  sufficiently  strong  to 
drive  the  despised  mob  to  the  polling  booth. 

Time,  trouble  and  thought  were  not 
simply  spent,  but  lavished  in  Birmingham 
- — by  not  a  few  men  beyond  the  limits  of 
health  and  strength  —  to  persuade  the 
people  at  large  that  political  interests  arc 
the  intercsta  of  civilisation  in  its  broadest 
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sense.  The  improvement  of  the  dwelling*' 
of  the  poor ;  the  promotion  of  temper- 
ance ;  the  multi  plication  of  libraries  and 
artgalleri^ ;  the  management  of  grammar 
schools,  as  well  as  public  elementary  BchoolBs, 
were  all  discussed  as  questions  of  I^bei 
politics,  that  is,  as  queationa  whi 
challenged  the  organized  action  of  tl 
common  ity  through  its  various  repre- 
sentative assemblies.  The  problem  pre- 
sented was  how  to  obtain  an  intelligent 
adhe'ion  to  a  policy  of  public  improve- 
.ment  as  well  as  a  vote  for  a  Parliamentarj 
candidate.  It  was  decided  that  the  Liben" 
party,  as  a  party  of  avowed  Liberalt 
should,  if  possible,  secure  a  working, 
majority  in  every  representative  body  con- 
nected with  tbe  borough.  The  proposal 
was  not  adopted  without  considerable 
opposition.  It  was  asserted  tliat "  poll 
had  nothing  to  do  with  municiptd  affaii 
It  was  replied  that "  politics  "  must  be  he] 
to  iocludc  the  principles  by  which  free  mi 
can  he  fittingly  governed,  and  that,  conse-' 
quentiy,  every  organization  eitisting  for  the 
jmrposes  of  government  must  of  necessity 
he  directly  influenced  by  political  differ- 
ences. A  municipality  contains,  lilte  the 
House  of  Commons,  the  party  of  progress 
and  the  party  which  would  keep  things  as 
they  are  ;  the  party  which  would  remove 
abuses  firmly,  and  the  party  which  has 
more  Conservative  patience  with  them; 
the  party  which  would  mark  its  rule  by 
improvements,  and  the  party  which  in- 
stinctively resists  change.  In  the  Council 
of  a  town,  which  is  almost  a  state  in  size 
and  importance,  men  (it  was  urged)  are 
wanted  who  will  stand  on  tbe  same  side 
of  Liberal  progress  in  municipal  matters 
that  Liberal  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons  take  on  national  affairs,  and 
who  wiil  make  the  town  as  great 
educational  and  scientific  institutions  as 
is  in  commercial  activity,  and  addi 
themselves  earnestly  to  the  removal  oft! 
preventible  causes 


Educational  institutions,  it  was  also 
insisted,  must  be  under  "  Liberal  " 
direction — by  a  "  Liberal "  direction  being 
understood  resistance  to  denominational 
agency  and  the  widest  possible  ertctision 
of  the  School  Board  system  under  whicb  J 
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tho  ratepayers  control  the  education  of 
their  own  children. 

It  was  further  contended  that  the  in- 
terests of  all  representative  institutions  are 
so  intermingled,  and  the  lines  of  their 
practical  work  so  often  cross  and  recross 
each  other,  that  a  "  Liberal  '*  representa- 
tion in  the  House  of  Commons  could  not 
be  placed  beyond  doubt,  without  the 
election  of  a  "  Liberal "  School  Board  and 
a  *'  Liberal "  Town  Council. 

By  this  extension  of  the  idea  of  Lib- 
eralism the  Association  connected  itself 
with  the  development  of  the  general  life  of 
the  town. 

Its  constitution  presents  several  striking 
peculiarities. 

The  town  of  Birmingham  is  divided 
into  sixteen  wards.  Every  year  the 
Liberal  Association  summons  a  public 
meeting  in  each  ward  of  all  the  "Liberals" 
residing  in  it.  No  restrictions  whatever 
are  imposed  by  any  central  authority.  It 
is  left  to  each  man  to  decide  for  himself 
in  what  sense  he  is  a  "  Liberal ; "  and 
those  who  answer  to  the  summons  as 
**  Liberals,"  of  the  ward  have  the  meeting 
in  their  own  hands.  All  who  signify  their 
adherence  to  the  objects  and  organization 
of  the  Association  (whether  they  contribute 
or  not  a  minimum  subscription  of  one 
shilling  to  its  funds),  or  arc  elected  to  serve 
on  any  of  its  committees,  are  members. 
No  pecuniary  qualification  whatever  exists 
as  a  condition  of  membership. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  a  notice 
issued  in  one  ward,  which  may  be  taken 
as  a  sample  of  tlie  whole  : — 

BIRMINGHAM  LIBERAL  ASSOCIA- 
TION. 

LADYWOOD  WABD. 

The  annual  public  meeting  of  LiberaLs  for 
the  election  of  representatives  on  the  com- 
mittee of  the  Liberal  Association  (the  "  400/')* 
will  be  held  in  the  British  Workman,  Sher- 
boume  Street,  on  Wednesday,  Nov.  29tb. 
Chair  to  be  taken  at  eight  o'clock. 

The  General  Committee  of  the  Liberal  As- 
sociation is  composed  of  thirty-live  representa- 
tives elected  from  each  of  the  sixteen  wards  in 
the  borough ;  five  of  the  thirty-five  from  each 
ward  constitute  the  executive  committee.  The 


*  The  **400"  has  heen  increased  during 
the  last  few  months,  and  is  tho  old  name, 
when  the  numbers  were  less  than  at  present. 


meetings  at  which  the  thirty-five  are  elected 
are  public  meetings  ;  any  Liberal  rwidcait  m 
the  ward  has  a  right  to  attend,  is  cdi^ble  fcf 
election,  or  can  propose  whom  he  thinks  fi^ 
"  The  oflicers  or  the  Association  are  anxknis 
that  the  "  400  "  should  fully  and  feirly  ww»- 
sent  all  classes  of  Liberals ;  they  tnerdbre 
earnestly  request  your  attendance  at  the 
meeting  to  be  held  in  Ladywood  Ward  on 

Wednesday  night. 

Frederick  Mills, 

Ward  Secretary  f 
4,  King  Edward's  Place. 

The  strength  of  tho  meeting  is  in  its 
freedom.  It  is  found  safer  and  better  to 
trust  that  **  Liberals  "  alone  will  answer 
an  appeal  for  their  attendance  than  to 
devise  any  system  of  checks  and  tests* 

The  business  of  the  meeting  is  to  make 
the  following  elections : — 

1.  A  Wcuxl  Committee  with  Chairman 
and  Secretary. 

2.  Five  members  (two  of  whom  must 
be  the  Chairman  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
ward)  of  the  Executive  Committee  of 
the  Association,  who  also  become  mem- 
bers of  the  **  General  Committee." 

3.  Thirty  other  members  of  the 
'*  General  Committee  "  of  the  Association. 

In  the  actual  conduct  of  a  Ward 
Meeting,  experience  has  shown  that  the 
following  order  of  bunness  is  the  most 
satisfactory  as  a  means  of  obtaining  the 
largest  list  of  suitable  nominations  and 
the  exercise  of  the  greatest  care  in  the 
selection  of  capable  men : — (1.)  The  dec- 
tion  of  a  large  Ward  Conmiittee.  (2.) 
The  appointment  of  Chairman  and  Secre- 
tary of  the  Ward  Committee.  (3.)  The 
election  of  three  in  addition  to  the  Ward- 
Chairman  and  Secretary^  to  represent  the 
ward  on  the  Executive  as  well  as  on  the 
General  Committee  of  the  AssociatioiL 
(4.)  The  election  of  thirty  other  members 
of  the  General  Committee  to  complete  the 
thirty-five  chosen  by  each  ward.  By  tins 
plan  all  the  names  of  likely  men  are  in 
the  first  instance  brought  before  the  meet- 
ing, and  the  work  of  selection  is  carried  on 
fiom  the  many  to  the  few.  The  reverse 
process  then  advantageously  takes  place, 
many  of  those  capable  of  filling  the  most 
important  posts  necessarily  fiedl  to  obtain 
seats  on  the  limited  Executive ;  but  their 
names  having  been  brought  prominently 
before    the    meeting,    their   chances  oif 
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election  on  the  Geoera]  Committee  are 
very  gteai.  This  method  of  procedure 
combiaes  the  freedom  of  popular  election 
(which  it  is  neTer  attempted  to  control), 

I       with  the  moral  cerlainty  of  obtaining  fair 
und  fall  conaiderftlion  of  the  claims  of  the 
beet  men  to  whatCTer  social  circle  tlioy 
may  belong. 
I  Nominations  arc  freely  made  through- 

ont  the  meeting,  any  "  Liberal  "  refiident 
in  the  vard  being  eligible,  and,  if  nomin- 
ated, formally  pnt  to  the  Tole.  Occasion- 
ally the  question  ia  asked  whether  a  person 
nominated  is  prepared  to  be  loyal  to  the 
Association,  it  being  nndcrstood  that  ad- 
herence to  "  the  objects  and  organization 
of  the  Afsociation,"  implies  a  willingnesa 
to  accept  llio  decisions  of  the  majority ;  but 
as  a  rule  there  is  littlo  personal  debate, 
although  there  is  very  considerable  com- 
petition for  seata  upon  the  committee. 
The  meeting  being  confined  to  residents 
in  the  ward,  ttiose  present  know   each 

i  other  fairly  well,  and  are  found  honoui-ably 
and  honestly  to  support  candidates  most 
likely  to  render  active  and  faithful  service^ 
The  Ward  Committee  is  not  restricted 
in  its  number,  hut  is  made  as  large  as 
practical  work  renders  possible  in  order 
that  it  may  embrace  for  service  in  the 
Ward  itself  alt  the  most  active  friends  of 
the  Liberal  cause.  The  Ward  Committee 
being  chosen,  the  meeting  proceeds  to 
elect  the    "EiecutiTo"   and   the  other 

i        members  of  the  "  General  Committee," 
Advantaifo  is  frequently  taken  of  the 
meeting  for  some  member  of  the  Town 
Council  or  School  Board  to  attend  and 
explain  matters  of  public  policy. 

The  General  and  Executive  Committees 
are  not,  however,  altogether  completed 
by  the  ward  elections.  The  residences  of 
men  of  character  and  influence  are  not  of 
couree  equally  divided  among  the  wards; 
and  the  problem  ia  how  to  combine  direct 
ward  representation  with  the  selection  of 
men  whose  aid  is  needed,  but  who  may 
be  more  numerous  in  one  district  than 
another.  This  is  solved  by  giving  the 
e/arfarf  members  of  the  "  Executive,"  power 
to  add  thirty  other  members  to  their 
nnmber.  By  this  plan  the  representative 
r  prinoiple  is  respected,  and  the  requisite 
additions  to  the  roll  are  made. 


The  General  Committoi 
meeting  each  year  electa  a  President^' 
Vice-President,  Treasurer,  and  Hon.^ 
Secretary  ;  and  these  alao.become 
members  of  the  "  Executive." 

In  oilier  to  secure  the  prompt  cnnyi 
out  of  the  decisions  of  the  AssociatioUj 
and  duo  attention  to  the  thousand  an 
points  of  detail  which  unceasingly  need 
care,  the  Executive  selects  a  small 
' '  Man  agemen  tSab-Committee,"conBisting 
of  the  officers  and  seven  other  members. 

The  whole  organisation  thus  consists  of 
the  following  bodies  : — 

Sixteen  W<tni  CammiCltes,  nnmbermg 
altogether  some  2,000  members,  Ireeli 
selected  by  open  voting  at  pubti 
meetings  of  Liberals. 

A  General  Committee  of  694  elected' 
in  the  same  way  ;  hut  with  thirty  namefl 
of  that  nnmber  added  on  the  nomination 
of  the  "Executive." 

An  Executive  CoTttmittee  of  H4,  also 
directly  wpreacntative  of  the  wards,  live 
being  chosen  by  each  ward,  togetiier  with 
thirty  members  selected  by  itself,  and  four 
officers  of  the  General  Committee^ 

A  Management  Suh-CommitUe  of 
seven  being  chosen  by  the  Executive  ' 
their  own   number,  and  the  other 
being  officers  of  the  General  Committee. 

The  settlement  of  the  policy  of  the 
Association  rests  with  the  Gteneral  Com- 
mittee only  ;  and  this  is  one  of  the  great 
elements  of  its  healthful  strength.  A 
member  of  the  General  Committee  is 
neither  a  puppet  nor  a  tool  (as  members 
of  General  Committees  so  often  are) ; 
but  is  a  representative  of  an  impottaat 
constituency,  possessed  of  actual  power  to 
guide  the  policy  of  his  party.  His  opinion 
and  vote  are  matters  of  consequence  ;  and, 
OH  in  all  other  organizations,  it  is  fonod 
that  a  responsiblo  position  is  better  filled, 
and  sought  for  by  batter  men  than  a  merely 
honorary  office. 

The   choice  of  Parliamentary 
dates  for  the  borough  belongs   ab 
to  the  General  Committee.     When  ihet«' 
is  a  vacancy,  any  member  of  the  committee 
may  nominate  a  candidate,  and  if  neces- 
sary a  ballot,  the  isaue  of  which  is  dedaire, 

The  Liberal  candidates  for  the  Scbod, 
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Board  arc  ciioson  by  the  same  body  in  a 
similar  way.  It  is  an  established  rule, 
that  if  any  candidate  consents  to  be  put 
in  nomination  for  selection  as  a  candidate 
of  the  Association,  should  his  name  be 
rejected,  he  is  bound  in  honour  not  to 
present  himself  to  the  constituency  as  an 
independent  rival. 

The  selection  of  candidates  for  Muni- 
cipal Elections  rests  with  the  Wabd 
Committees.  The  Committee  of  each 
ward  decides  upon  its  own  candidates, 
and  the  Executive  Committee  is  bound  to 
use  all  its  influence  to  secure  their  election. 
The  candidates  selected  by  the  Ward 
Committees  become  ipso  facto  candidates 
of  the  Liberal  Association  for  seats  in  the 
Town  Council. 

The  central  authority  loyally  supports 
the  local  decisions  of  the  wards,  atid  any 
attempt  to  override  them  would  be  con- 
trary to  the  fundamental  principles  on 
which  the  Association  rests.  The  "Ward 
Committees  have  also  power  of  communi- 
cating with  the  General  Committee.  On 
the  vote  of  two  Ward  Committees  upon 
any  special  subject,  a  meeting  of  the 
General  Committee  must  be  called  to 
consider  it 

The  organization  I  have  described  has 
succeeded  in  harmonizing  many  elements 
which  in  other  towns  frequently  come 
into  angry  collision.  It  unites  complete 
confidence  in  its  largest  representative 
body  with  the  power  of  prompt  executive 
action.  It  connects  local  ward  interests 
with  the  general,  social,  and  political  life 
of  the  community.  The  **  Committee  of 
600  '*  is  a  responsible,  deliberative  body, 
with  authority  to  make  final  decisions, 
and  yet  each  separate  district  of  the  town 
feels  that  it  enjoys  its  own  share  of 
influence.  Its  ^  Management  Sub- 
Committee, "  its  Cabinet  Council,  has  a 
sufficient  power  of  initiating  business, 
while  every  opportunity  is  afforded  to  the 
Executive,  or  the  General  Committee,  or 
a  Ward  Committee  to  bring  forward  any 
subject  it  may  desire  and  enforce  within 
its  own  range  any  decision  which  may  be 
reached.  The  area  of  voting  is  extended 
over  the  largest  possible  circle — including 
every  **  Liberal"  who  may  be  willing  to  take 
part  in  its  affairs — and  yet,  by  means  of 


the  authority  given  to  the  elected  Exetmtive 
to  select  ('*  co-opt,''  as  a  local  barbatism 
nms)  a  certain  number  of  colleagues,  the 
Association  obtains  the  services  of  men 
who  may  chance  to  have  no  personal  con- 
nection with  a  ward  constituency.  The 
width  of  the  base  on  which  the  organiza- 
tion rests  h<as  deprived  sectional  interests 
of  their  importance  and  influence.  A 
"  Labour  Representation  League'*  stioig- 
gled  hard  to  defeat  the  Association  both 
in  School  Board  and  Municipal  contests, 
but  it  was  successfully  urged  against  its 
sectional  claims  that  the  Committee  of  the 
600  actually  contains  a  majority  of  bond 
fide  working  men — that  any  working  man 
willing  to  hold  any  office  in  the  town  muy 
be  nominated  by  that  body  and  receive  its 
support,  if  the  majority  of  his  fellow-work- 
men are  sufficiently  convinced  of  his 
fitness — that  it  is  the ''duty  of  those  who 
wish  for  the  selection  of  any  candidate  to 
work  through  the  Association,  to  which 
they  can  belong  if  they  choose,  and  that 
the  fairest,  wisest,  and  noblest  policy  for 
working  men,  as  for  all  other  classes,  is  to 
select  for  any  office  the  men  most  capable 
of  performing  its  duties,  whatever  their 
occupations  may  be. 

The  faithfulness  of  the  members  of  the 
Association  to  each  other  has  been  strik- 
ingly shown.  Ko  electioneering  problem 
could  be  more  complex  than  the  problem 
how  to  secure  the  return  of  eight  candi- 
dates in  a  School  Board  of  fifteen,  the 
cumulative  system  giving  each  elector 
fifteen  votes  to  distribute  at  his  pleasure. 
It  was  solved  by  allotting  three  candidates 
to  each  ward — the  names  of  the  three  being 
varied  according  to  careful  calculations 
made  respecting  the  voting  Liberal  strength 
in  each  ward — and  requesting  the  Liberal 
electors  in  its  boundaries  to  give  five 
votes  to  each  of  the  three.  So  carefully 
and  loyally  did  the  Liberal  electors  follow 
the  directions  given,  that  the  eight  Liberal 
candidates  were  returned  at  &e  head  of 
the  poll  with  a  gross  majority  of  119,694 
votes,  while  the  difier»ice  between  the 
highest  and  lowest  Liberal  candidate  only 
amounted  to  5,570 :  and  even  this  rela- 
tively small  number  was  chieAy  due  to 
the  difficulty  of  distributing  totes  equally 
among  so  many  candidates  in  wards  of 
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various  sizes,  rather  than  to  any  want  of 
fidelity.  This  faithful  loyalty  has  been 
secured  by  the  importance  of  the  issues 
covered  by  the  action  of  the  Association, 
the  openness  and  frankness  of  its  proceed- 
ings, the  absence  of  sectional  distinctions 
in  its  operations,  the  conQdence  it  reposes 
in  its  members,  and  the  fidelity  with 
which  its  officers  e:secute  the  decisions  of 
the  majority. 

The  system  adopted  by  the  Birmingham 
Liberal  Association  cannot  co-exist  with 
the  subtle  social  scheming  and  elaborate 
methods  of  wire  pulling  in  vogue  in  so 
many  towns.  The  very  breath  of  its  life 
is  its  trust  in  the  people  at  large.  Should 
it  be  tried  elsewhere  those  "who  regard 
themselves  as  influential  men  will  have  to 
prove  their  capacity  before  a  body  of  local 
constituents,  and  must  abandon  any  wish 
they  may  have  to  force  the  limitations  of 
their  own  policy  against  the  verdict  of  the 
great  mass  of  their  party.  No  shadow  of 
fear  lest  the  will  of  the  Association  should 
not  be  honestly  caiiied  out  must  be  per- 
mitted to  exist ;  and  no  subject  of  public 
importance  should  be  excluded  from  its 
deliberations.  Local  political  leaders 
must  take  upon  themselves  the  task  of 
persuading  their  party  and  surrender  the 
ignoble  hope  of  managing  it  by  indirect 
methods. 

During  the  years  1873-4-5-6  there  have 
been  sixty-eight  municipal  elections  in 
Birmingham.  Of  those  twenty-two  have 
been  contested,  the  contests  resulting  in  the 
return  of  one  Conservative  by  a  majority 
of  eighty;  and  twenty-one  Liberals  by  an 
average  majority  of  518.  In  the  uncon- 
tested elections  forty-five  Liberals  and  one 
Conservative  have  been  returned.  During 
the  same  period  two  general  and  two 
intermediate  School  Board  elections  have 
taken  place.  In  1873  the  ''Liberal 
Eight"  (constituting  a  majority  of  the 
whole  Board)  were  returned  by  a  majority 
of  119,694;  in  1874  the  Liberal  candi- 
date was  unopposed  ;  in  1875  the  Liberal 
candidate  headed  the  poll  with  a  majority  of 
15,450  votes  ;  and  in  1876  the  "  Liberal 
Eight "  were  returned  without  opposition 
and  at  the  present  time  possess  the  con- 
trol of  the  policy  of  the  Board.  Three 
Parliamentary  elections  have  also  taken 
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place.  In  1873  Mr.  Bright  was  re-elected 
upon  accepting  office ;  in  1874  Mr.  Bright^ 
Mr.  Dixon  and  Mr.  Muntz  were  returned ; 
and  in  1876  Mr.  J.  Chamberlain  succeeded 
Mr.  Dixon. 

But  eui  bono  7  It  may  be  granted 
that  in  Birmingham  an  association  has 
been  organised  which  has  won  an  almost 
unprecedented  series  of  electioneering 
victories  and  filled  with  Liberals  its 
School  Board  and  its  Council  Chamber. 
Have  any  valuable  results  followed? 
Beyond  the  record  of  party  triumphs  is 
there  anything  to  tell?  Electioneering 
as  electioneering  is,  I  grant  with  all  my 
heart,  poor  work ;  and  is  in  no  respects 
whatever  the  work  to  which  so  many  men  in 
Birmingham  have  devoted  their  strength 
and  their  enthusiasm  during  the  last  ^w 
years. 

The  "  Liberal  Association,"  however, 
is  an  agency  through  which  men  who 
believe  in  the  possibility  of  a  higher  state 
of' civilisation  than  now  exists — who  have 
faith  in  realizable  ideals — ^have  attempted 
and  are  attempting  to  carry  out  clear  and 
definite  plans  for  the  culture,  happiness 
and  prosperity  of  the  community. 

As  the  direct  consequence  of  the  action 
of  the  Association,  a  constantly  increasing 
majority  in  the  Town  Council  has  devoted 
itself  to  the  improvement  of  the  condition 
of  the  people  without  any  fear  of  being 
thwarted  by  petty  cliques  and  has  had  * 
placed  within  its  hands  the  power  of 
executing  large  and  generous  schemes. 
The  extension  of  its  work  has  been  sus- 
ti-ined  by  the  hearty  co-operation  of  the 
vast  majority  of  the  inhabitants;  and 
reforms  have  become  practical,  which, 
without  the  Liberal  Association,  would 
have  remained  the  dreams  of  a  few 
enthusiasts.  Sanitary  reform  has  re- 
ceived large  attention.  During  the  last 
quarter  of  1874  the  death-rate  in  Bir- 
mingham was  nearly  28  per  1000,  and 
out  of  that  number  11  per  1000  were 
due  to  zymotic  and  preventible  diseases. 

"This  figure  of  11  per  1000  repre- 
sents an  item  of  1,014  deaths  per  quarter, 
4,000  deaths  in  the  year,  80  deaths  in 
the  week,  10  deaths  a  day — of  people 
who  are  slaughtered  as  distinctly  and 
directly  by  our  ignorance,  our  indifference, 
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our  want  of  precaution,  as  if  wc  were 
deliberately  to  poison  them  by  tbe 
administration  of  so  much  arsenic."^ 

A  large  proportion  of  these  deaths  were 
notoriously  due  to  the  use  of  sewage- 
poisoned  wells  of  water.  Sinoe  that  date 
the  Town  Council  has  purchased  the 
water  works,  and  the  poisonous  wells  will 
be  closed  and  a  supply  of  pure  water 
poured  within  every  court  and  alley. 

Birmingham  has  been  the  first  great 
town  to  adopt  the  Artisan  and  Labourer's 
Improvement  Act  (1875),  by  an  almost 
unanimous  vote;  a  vote  which  could  never 
have  been  obtained  had  not  the  '' Liberal 
Association  "  undertaken  the  task  of  edu- 
cating the  people  upon  matters  so  intimately 
connected  with  their  welfiare,  and  organized 
the  committees  through  which  sanitary  and 
moral  convictions  have  become  political 
powers.  "  In  many  weary  walks  through 
the  district  affected  by  the  proposed  scheme, 
it  has  given  me  great  anguish  to  see  the 
deplorable  condition  in  which  10,000  or 
12,000  of  our  fellow  townspeople  are 
passing  their  lives,  with  no  bright  thing 
around  ihom  and  nothing  of  joy  and  glad- 
ness in  their  homes Let  me 

give  a  few  examples.  In  one  case  a  filthy 
drain  from  a  neighbouring  court  oozed 
into  their  little  back  yard  ;  in  another,  the 
sitting  room  windows  could  not  be  opened, 
owing  to  the  horrible  effluvia  fjx)m  a  yawn- 
ing midden  under  it  A  house  in  which 
the  little  savings  of  an  industrious  man, 
4CZ.,  had  been  invested  in  the  stock  and 
goodwill  of  a  greengrocery,  was  so  fright- 
^lly  leaky  that  on  being  taken  up  into 
the  back  chamber,  I  found  the  ceiling  had 
fallen  down  upon  the  children's  bed,  while 
the  water  had  streamed  through  the  bed 
on  which  husband  and  wife  slept,  in  the 
next  floor,  down  into  their  only  sitting 
room.  .  .  .  The  infant  mortality  in  such 
places  is  frightful.  In  one  court  of  five 
houses  I  got  such  replies  as :  *•  Buried 
four,  only  this  one  left ';  *  buried  six,  been 
married  twelve  years';  'buried  two*;  and 
so  on  ad  infinitum  /  "  ^ 

1  Speech  by  tlio  Mayor  (Mr.  Chamberlain) 
at  a  meeting  of  the  Birmingham  Town  Council, 
Dec.  4tii,  1874,  in  proposing  tlie  purchase  of 
the  imdertaking  of  the  Water  "Works  Com- 
pany. 

*  Speech  delivered  by  Mr.  Councillor  White 


And  this  in  the  pear  ofgmee,  1874  !  I 

It  is  estimated  that  the  Inprovemeat 
Scheme,  now  happily  being  carried  into 
execution,  will  deal  with  nmrlj  93  aeret 
of  land,  including  the  sites  aoquiied  for 
proper  dwelhngs  lor  the  working  elaaaei. 
Of  this  it  is  anticipated  that  the  Corpora- 
tion will  acquire  about  43\  acres  at  a 
total  cost  of  about  £1,310,000.  These 
purchases  will  place  the  Ck>rporalieii  in 
possession  of  some  of  the  most  wretched 
districts  in  the  town ;  and  they  are  beond 
to  provide  for  the  erection  of  autaUe 
houses  to  accommodate  the  number  of  the 
working  class  estimated  to  be  displaeed 
within  the  areas  included  in  the  aoieme. 
These  changes  will  literally  be  for 
thousands  a  deliverance  from  conditions 
of  physioal  and  moral  death  to  the  eendi- 
tions  of  a  healthful  and  ennobled  life. 

The  Liberal  Association  has  placed 
a  majority  upon  the  School  Board,  but 
it  has  done  far  more  than  this,  it  has 
carried  the  glad  tidings  of  new  edncational 
institutions  to  the  homes  and  hearts  of 
thousands,  and  won  the  sympathies  of  the 
people  for  the  policy  which  would  erect 
noble  buildings  for  a  noble  purpose,  and 
retain  for  the  service  of  the  town  teaobers 
fit  to  direct  the  education  of  children  of 
any  rank  and  class.  It  has  aroused  an 
honest  and  genuine  scorn  of  the  ignoble 
notion  that  a  poor  education  will  do  for 
poor  people. 

When  the  first  board  was  dected  in 
1870,  the  average  attendance  of  children 
in  the  PubHc  Elementary  Schools  of  the 
borough  was  17,968.  In  the  last  week 
of  October,  1876,  it  was  38,665;  and 
making  the  official  correction  for  half- 
timers,  40,466.  Compulsory  bye-laws 
have  been  worked,  firmly  but  considerately; 
but  the  Liberal  Association  has  had  the 
power  of  reaching  so  many  classes  of 
society,  and  has  used  that  power  so 
systematically  for  educational  purposes, 
that  a  public  conscience  is  rapidly  being 
created  among  the  poorest  ranks,  and 
those  who  aro  unwilling  to  send  th»r 
children  to  school  find  little  or  no  sympathy 
among  their  friends  and  n^ghbours. 

(Chairman  of  the  Improvement  Committee) 
at  a  meeting  of  the  Burmingham  Town  Coon- 
cil,  Oct.  6th,  1875. 
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The  Association  has  largely  contributed 
to  that  thoughtful  formation  of  opinion 
which  is  in  itself  an  education  of  the  people, 
bj  its  frequent  discussions  on  questions  of 
large  social  importance.  Mr.  Chamberlain 
in  the  first  instance  brought  his  scheme  of 
Public  House  Retbrm  before  the  *'  Com- 
mittee of  the  600  ^  ;  and  it  was  debated  for 
three  erenings  with  keen  interest.  Expla- 
nations were  given,  questions  asked, 
difficulties  raised,  weak  and  strong  points 
fiurlj  searched  out,  in  frank  and  open 
debate.  The  debate  itself  was  an  educa- 
tion in  the  yarious  problems  inrolvcd.  The 
control  of  the  liquor  traffic  by  the  direct 
representatives  of  the  inhabitants  in  the 
Town  Council,  was  generally  felt  to  be  in 
singular  harmony  with  the  tone  and  tem- 
per of  a  community  tridned  to  regard 
self-govemment  as  the  greatest  of  blessings 
and  to  fill  offices  of  authority  with  men 
upon  whom  no  shadow  of  personal  distrust 
can  fall.  The  giving  adequate  compen- 
sation for  vested  interests ;  the  improve- 
ment in  the  character  of  public  houses,  to 
be  ^ected  by  taking  away  the  inducement 
to  force  sales  of  drink  and  rendering  them 
more  properly  and  pleasantly  houses  of  re- 
freshment than  they  now  are  ;  the  lessening 
of  the  temptations  to  coarse  and  brutal 
vice  by  restricting  the  number  of  houses 
in  which  intoxicating  liquors  can  be 
obtained,  as  well  as  by  their  better  manage- 
ment under  a  responsible  authority,  were 
points  which  were  found  greatly  to  com- 
mend the  scheme  to  the  greater  number 
of  the  working  men  on  the  committee, 
as  also  to  those  temperance  reformers  who 
have  been  long  anxious  that  something 
should  be  done,  but  who  have  been  unable 
to  see  any  door  of  escape  from  the  tre- 
mendous evils  resulting  from  existing 
arrangements. 

A  resolution  was  ultimately  passed  (by 
so  large  a  majority  as  closely  to  approach 
unanimity)  in  favour  of  the  generfJ  prin- 
ciples of  the  scheme  submitted  by  Mr. 
Chamberlain.  As  the  result  of  the  debate 
in  the  "  Liberal  Association,"  the  whole 
subject  was  discussed  throughout  the 
town  at  large,  preparatory  to  its  being 
brought  before  the  Town  Council,  in 
which    body,    upon  January    2nd,    Mr. 


Chamberlain  formally  moved  the  following 
resolution : — 

*\  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Council,  it  is 
desirable  that  local  representative  authorities 
should  be  empowered  to  acquire,  on  payment 
of  £Eur  compensation,  on  a  principle  to  be  fixed 
by  Parliament,  all  existing  interests  in  the 
retail  sale  of  intoxicating  drinks  within  their 
respective  districts ;  aiKi  thereafter,  if  they 
think  fit,  to  cany  on  the  tnde  for  the  conve- 
nience and  on  behalf  of  the  inhabitants,  but  so 
that  no  individual  shall  have  any  pecuniaiY 
interest  in,  or  derive  any  profit  from,  the  sale. 

After  a  prolonged  discoaeion  the  reeo- 
Intion  was  carried  by  46  votes  to  10. 

The  *'  Liberal  Association  "  has  been 
vaguely  termed  a  '*  tyranny "  by  the 
minorities  it  has  defeated,  and  the  only 
general  criticism  of  any  motoworthineBS  I 
have  beard  applied  to  it,  is  that  its  ten- 
dency may  be  to  prodoce  too  great  a 
uniformity  of  public  life  by  plaeing  too 
much  power  in  the  hands  of  one  party. 

My  reply  is  that  the  '^  Liberal  Auo- 
ciation  **  is  the  orgamsation  of  the  people 
themselves  for  the  purpose  of  self-govemr 
ment ;  and  that  its  forms  permit  the  free 
play  of  individual  convictions.  Its  policy 
will  change  as  the  people  change.  It  has 
no  stereotyped  creed  of  liberalism. 

Large  social  and  political  reforms  can 
only  be  effected  by  a  representative  body 
when  it  is  guided  by  a  majority  sufiiciently 
large  and  sufficiently  determined  to  con- 
quer the  petty  obstructions  which  in  this 
world's  history  have  so  often  been  able  to 
check  the  doing  of  great  good. 

As  long  as  preventible  causes  of  ignor- 
ance, misery,  and  crime  exist  in  a  great 
town,  effective  organisation  for  their 
removal  is  an  imperative  duty,  because 
it  is  an  indispensable  necessity.  The 
Birmingham  Liberal  Association  is  not 
adequately  described  or  understood  when 
it  is  regarded  as  an  ingenious  piece  of 
mechanism  for  massing  voters  at  threat- 
ened points  and  conveying  them  to  the  poll. 
Its  power  depends  upon  the  living  intensity 
of  the  political  convictions  of  its  members. 
Its  principles  are  not  the  product  of  its 
organisation ;  but  its  organisation  has 
sprung  from  an  abiding  fsuth  in  the 
first  principles  of  a  free  representative 
government. 

Henby  W.  Chosskky. 
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SWIITS  LOVE-STOrwY  IN  GERMAN  LITEEATUER 


yoTHiNO,  it  may  perliapa  be  conyenient 
to  obeenre  at  l^e  outset  of  this  brief 
Xmper,  could  be  farther  from  its  author's 
intention  than  to  advance  or  discuss  any 
theory  concerning  the  true  history  of 
Swift  and  Stella.  The  hand  which 
would  have  at  least  arrayed  in  lucid 
order  the  whole  of  the  eyidence  existing 
on  the  subject,  and  which  had  already 
dispelled  some  of  the  most  inveterate 
and  perverse  legends  obscuring  it,  has 
been  arrested  in  the  midst  of  its  labours. 
Had  the  late  Mr.  Forster  lived  to  com- 
plete  the  last  and  most  interesting  of 
his  biographies,  the  substance  of  what 
follows  might  perhaps  have  served  as  a 
note  illustrating  the  strange  kind  of 
immortality  which  even  fictions  destined 
to  be  refuted  by  research  may  secure  to 
themselves  in  fields  of  literature  not 
exposed  to  the  criticism  of  facts. 
Should  any  future  writer  ever  complete 
Mr.  Forster's  fragment,  I  hope  he  will 
not  neglect  to  note  in  wider  circles  than 
I  shall  attempt  even  to  approach,  the 
traces  not  only  of  a  particular  legend 
concerning  Swift's  life,  but  also  of  the 
influence  of  his  genius  in  other  literatures 
besides  our  own. 

The  period  of  German  literature  lying 
between  the  years  of  bondage  to  French 
models  and  the  times  of  emancipation 
and  of  independent  achievement  is 
known  to  have  been  both  deeply  and 
variously  affected  by  English  influ- 
ences. The  writers  of  this  transition 
period  severally  followed  models  more 
or  less  congenial  to  themselves;  but 
these  examples  were  to  a  large  extent 
English.  Even  Gottsched,  whose  feet 
still  rested  upon  a  French  parqitet,  was 
at  least  fain  to  imitate  an  English 
imitation  of  Eacine,  and  to  let  another 
Dying  Cato  teach  propriety  to  the 
German  theatre.  Bodmcr,  the  chief 
of   the   rival    school,  sought    happier 


examples  in  the  real  masterpieoea  of 
Addison  and  Steele,  the  Toiler  and  the 
Spectator^  and  did  honour  to  the  great 
name  of  MQton  which  Addison  had 
recalled  to  his  countrymen.  KIop- 
stock,  the  real  herald  of  the  ehmge 
which  was  to  come  over  Gennan 
poetry,  drew  his  inspiration  for  his 
most  sustained  flight — ^if  flight  it  can  be 
called — fxom  the  same  source.  Even 
Gellert's  homespun  genius  delig^ited 
the  sentimental  of  both  sexes  with  an 
imitation,  rivalling  the  original  in  length 
if  not  in  any  other  respect,  of  Clarista 
ffcnrlowe.  But  in  Tiewrinfe  the  repre- 
sentative proper  of  the  transition  pmod 
which  was  to  end  by  liberating  Crennan 
literature  £rom  its  bonds  and  by  open- 
ing its  own  classic  age,  the  love  of 
English  literature  went  hand  in  hand 
with  the  desire  for  rational  freedom,  and 
may  be  almost  said  to  have  ooincided 
with  it.  Lessing  emancipated  Gennan 
literature,  and  more  especially  the  litera- 
ture of  the  Crerman  drama;  and  in 
accomplishing  this  task  one  of  his  chief 
aids  was  the  power  of  appealing  to 
English  examples. 

The  critic  who,  gifted  wiA  strong 
but  not  transcendent  creative  genius^ 
seeks  himself  to  translate  theory  into 
practice,  and  to  furnish  examples  of 
what  is  better  after  exposing  what  is 
bad,  is  ill-advised  if  he  attempts  to 
take  the  public  by  stomt  Ifearly  aU 
Lessing's  dramatic  works  must^  how- 
ever, be  described  as  noteworthy,  and 
while  some  will  be  enduringly  treasured 
by  the  student^  some  justly  retain  on 
the  national  stage  a  popularity  which 
is  not  a  mere  popularity  of  esteem. 
Minna  von  Barnhelniy  even  if  Frede- 
rick the  Great  wrote  the  best  part  of 
it  (as  the  King  says  in  Grillparzer's 
amusing  dialogue  of  the  dead),  or  in 
som  degree  perhaps  for  that  Teiy  rea- 
son will  always  remain  a  true  national 
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comedy.  Of  Lesaing'a  tragedies  Emilia 
Galotti  miagles  genuine  passion  with 
rhetorical  reminisceaces  of  the  student's 
lamp ;  in  Nathan  t!ie  Witt  the  drama  is 
lost  in  the  dialogue,  but  that  dialogue 
preserves  the  inmost  spirit  of  its  author's 
intellect.  In  both  Minna  and  Nathan, 
however,  Lessing  had  freed  himself  from 
tho  conditions  of  mere  passing  efforts  ; 
in  the  one  he  had  a  nation,  in  the  other 
humanity,  in  view.  He  began  hia  career 
as  a  dntiuatiBt  with  a  humbler  aim, 
though  he  would  never  allow  it  to  be 
a  &lae  one.  In  Misa  Sara  Sampton  his 
immediate  object  was  to  break  the  fetters 
which  in  choice  of  subject  as  well  aa  in 
form  still  held  the  German  theatre ;  and 
on  thjfl  occasion  he  did  not  scruple  to 
seek  to  reproduce  a  dramatic  species — 
that  of  domestic  tragedy — of  which  the 
contemporary  English  stage  furnished 
examples  no  longer  treasured  among 
the  glories  of  our  literature.  Leesing, 
vrho  was  as  little  respectful  to  th« 
tearful  twin-sister  of  domestic  tragedy 
— sentimental  comedy- — as  Goldsmith 
or  I'iron  themselvea,  had  intended  to 
'.'I  :i'0.  the  species    ta 
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which  interests  us,  however,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  subject  of  this  paper,  is  of 
a  special  kind. 

In  Lillo's  "  Pathetic  Drama,"  which, 
according  to  Gibber,  speedily  met  its 
reward  by  "  being  patronised  by  the 
meiuantile  interest,"  the  infatuated 
hero  learns  only  at  the  last  moment, 
when  he  and  his  ruthless  but  declama- 
tory tempter  are  preparing  for  the 
gallows,  that  a  virtuous  love  might 
have  been  hia.  Lessing'a  Sara,  on  the 
other  hand,  falls  a  victim  to  the 
vengeance  of  lier  fiendish  rival ;  but 
this  vengeance  has  been  made  possible 
(though  not,  as  in  a  better- constructed 
plot  it  might  have  been,  actually 
brought  about)  by  the  fatal  irresolu- 
tion of  her  miserable  lover.  In  this  ir- 
resolution lies  the  real  dramatic  conflict 
of  Lessing's  play.  When  it  is  added 
that  some  of  the  names  and  something 
in  the  situation  are  clearly  derived  from 
Clarissa  Ilarlowe,  and  that  in  the  plot 
much  turns  on  the  (pretended)  delay 
of  an  inheritance,  in  order  to  obtain 
which  Mellefoct  continually  postpones 
his  marriage  with  the  unhappy  Hara, 
enough  has  been  said  about  the  play 
for  my  purpose.  It  was  produced  in 
the  year  1755. 

Jlore  than  twenty  years  after  this 
dal«  Lessing  was  involved  in  the  heat 
of  theologi^  controversy ;  and  in  the 
year  1778  published  the  last  and  "the 
holJeat  and  strongest "  of  the  Wol/en- 
hiitlel  Fragments,  in  which  he  contrasts 
the  developments  of  Christianity  with 
the  teachings  of  its  Founder,  la  this 
very  year  1778,  when  he  had  just  dis- 
continued his  Antigaeze,  not  so  much 
from  want  of  breath  as  from  the  absence 
of  articulate  opposition,  it  occurred  to 
him  to  try  whether  he  would  be  allowed 
to  "  preach  a  sermon  from  his  old  pulpit, 
the  stage."  "  An  odd  fancy,"  he  writes 
to  his  brother,  "  occurred  to  me  last 
night.  Many  years  ago  1  tketelied  a 
drama,  the  contents  of  whii^  hAVfl  a 
kind  of  analogy  1 
trovereies,  of  whi 
dreamt  in  tLoee  J 
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taken  from  the  story  of  the  Jew  Mel- 
chisedec  in  the  Dtcamerone  (i.  3),  and 
that  he  has  invented  a  veiy  interesting 
episode  in  addition.  Boccaccio's  story 
is  the  apologue  of  the  three  rings,  there, 
as  in  Lessing's  play,  told  to  the  Sultan 
Saladin.  Lessiog,  as  is  well  known, 
makes  nse  of  the  narratiye  to  express 
in  brief  the  moral  of  his  drama,  the 
essentially  didactic  object  of  which  was 
aTOwed  by  himself  and  is  manifest  to 
eveiy  reader.  The  plot  of  the  play,  as 
distinct  from  its  idea,  is  adapted  £rom 
another  story  in  the  same  inexhaustible 
tieasure-house  of  dramatic  materials; 
and  yet  a  third  novel  in  the  Decamerone 
supplies  the  name  and  one  of  the  most 
characteristic  features — the  unsurpass- 
able generosity — of  Nathan  himself. 

The  plot  of  Let^sing  s  Xathan  the  Wiu 
is,  as  ereiy  admirer  of  this  immoilal 
work  will  be  ready  to  concede,  its  weak 
side.  In  Boccaccio  Lessing  had  found 
the  story  (v.  5)  suggesting  the  main 
points  in  the  adventures  of  his  heroine 
Becha,  with  differences  on  which  it  is 
here  unnecessary  to  dwelL  Ilecha,  who 
liyes  in  the  house  of  Xathan  as  his 
daughter,  has  been  rescued  from  a  fire 
by  a  Knight  Templar,  for  whom  she 
thereupon  conceives  an  affection  of 
which  her  faithful  attendant  Daja  is 
the  confidante.  The  Templar  returns 
hsr  passion,  and  at  one  time  designs  to 
cany  her  off  In  the  end,  howeyer,  it 
is  discovered  that  they  are  brother  and 
aster,  the  children  of  the  same  father ; 
and  with  this  dinoAment  (including  the 
discoTery  that  this  father  was  the  brother 
of  Sultan  Saladin)  the  drama  closes — 
lamely  enough  it  must  be  confessed,  so 
£u  as  dramatic  interest  is  concerned. 

Three  elements  are  therefore  blended 
in  this  play.  Its  central  idea  is  that 
of  religious  tolerance  based  on  a  philo- 
sophical indifierenoe  to  the  accidentals 
of  creeds.  Its  hero  is  a  philoso|^cal 
Jew  of  unboundedly  generous  character. 
Its  plot  turns  upon  the  love  of  a  brother 
and  sister  unaware  of  tlieir  true  relations 
to  one  another.  AVhat  had  suggested 
to  Lessing  the  strange  association  of 
these  apparently  heterogeneous  ele- 
mental   The  second  of  them  was   a 


mere  addition  to  the  first,  and  ma;^ 
be  neglected  for  our  purpose;  the 
paradox  of  making  the  representatiTe 
of  tolerance  a  Jew  was  not  paradozieal 
in  a  follower  of  Splnosa  and  a  6iend  of 
Moses  Mendelssohn;  it  was  suggested  by 
the  story  in  Boccaccio,  and  commended 
itself  by  the  natura  of  the  situation  of 
the  period  in  which  that  stoij  piisjs 
— the  period  of  the  CrusadeSy  when 
Christians  and  Mussulmans  contended, 
and  the  representative  of  a  third  creed 
was  therefore  placed  between  the  repre- 
sentatives of  theirs.  But  what  associatien 
of  ideas  connected  the  moral  of  Xasthwm 
the  Wwe  and  its  plot  in  Lessing's  mind  f 

To  this  curiouB  question  the  ingenuity 
of  Professor  Caro  has  suggested  a  not 
less  curious  answer.  Lessing,  as  ham 
been  seen,  had  first  sketched  his  phij 
''many  yeare"  before  he  executed  it. 
At  the  time  when  he  was  activity 
engaged  as  a  dramatist  and  was  writing 
his  Jlifi  Sara  Sampton^  Lord  Orreiy'e 
Bemarks  on  the  Life  and  Wrkimgt  of 
Swti/t  had  recently  made  their  appen- 
ance  ^1 752).  In  1 754  followed  Dekny's 
Obiervation^,  in  1755  Deane  SwiftTe 
Ei^y  OH  the  Life  of  his  namesake.  In 
this  very  year  (1755)  when  Jfiss  Sara 
Sampion^  the  woeful  stoiy  of  Sir  Williun 
Sampson's  daughtiT  and  her  fatally 
irresolute  lov^r,  ap(:'earedy  was  pub- 
lished Hawkesworth  d  memoir  of  Swifl^ 
and  his  edition  of  Swift's  woxks  was 
issued  in  that  or  the  following  yeai^ 
Swift*s  works,  doubtless  indnding  the 
Tale  of  a  7V^  were  fcff  the  first  time 
translated  fnto  German  in  1756-7. 
Lessing  might  have  seen  any  or  all  of 
these  publications  It  is  oextain  that 
he  not  only  saw,  but  constantly  read 
and  studied  the  Dictionarj^  of  Biyle^ 
and  that  the  edition  he  nscd  (for  he 
actually  published  a  review  of  it)  was 
that  of  Chaufepie,  containing  supple- 
ments. Of  this  edition  the  fonrtli 
volume,  which  indudes  an  azticle  on 
Swift,  was  published  in  1756l 

Xow,  the  Tale  of  a  Tub  may  or  may 
not  have  struck  Lessing's  facj  and 
prepared  his  mind  to  seize  witk  aridity 
upon  the  stoiy  of  Boccaccia  Hettaer,  in 
his  admirable  History  of  the 
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of  the  Eighteenth  Century,  has  shown 
what  hardly  needed  showing,  that  the  re- 
semblance between  Swift's  and  Lessing's 
apologues  is  after  all  only  a  superficial 
resemblance ;  and  many  readers  of  Swift 
may,  like  myself,  have  long  been  in  the 
habit   of    contrasting  in  their  mind?, 
rather   than  comparing,  the  morals  of 
the  two  stories.      Hettner  points  out 
that  not  only  had  Lessing  in  two  of  his 
juvenile  comedies  already  treated  similar 
themes,  but  that  in  his  JRehabilitation 
of  Hieronymtis  Cardanus  he  introduces  a 
disputation  between  threerepresentatives 
of  Paganism,  Judaism,  and  ChristiaBity 
which  takes  a  strictly  dramatic  form. 
Xow,  this  disputation,  taken  from  Car^ 
danus,  but  defended  by  Lessing  and 
supplemented  by  him  with  a  speech  in 
which  a  Mahometan  defends  his  own 
religion,  occurs  in  an  essay  which,  as 
Caro  remarks,  was  in  all  probability 
suggested  to  Lessing  by  his  studies  of 
Bayle,  whose  life  of  Cardanus  (in  vol.  i. 
of  the  Dieiionary)  contains,  it  must  be 
confessed,  matters  for  "rehabilitation" 
of  another  kind  than  those  which  inter- 
ested Lessing.     In  any  case,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  Lessing  was  a  diligent 
reader  of  Bayle  and  Chaufepio,  and  that 
the  article  on  Swift  in  the  Dictionary 
could  not  have  escaped  his  attention. 

Now,  this  article  (which  is  at  prevent 
before  me)  not  only  contains  a  reference 
to  the  Tale  of  a  Tub  asT  one  of  Swift's 
well-known  productions,  but  gives  a  life 
.  of  the  Dean,  entering  at  some  length  into 
those  episodes  in  which  we  are  here 
more  especially  interested.  Lord  Orrery's 
Remarks  had  been  consulted  by  the 
author,  and  the  account  which  that 
solemn  gossip  furnishes  to  his  "dear 
Ham"  is  repi-oduced  in  its  easentiri 
features.  Chaufepi6  mentions  in  a  note 
the  rumour  that  Swift  and  Stella  were 
both  the  natural  children  of  the  "Cheva- 
lier Temple,"  and  that  this  circumstantse 
accounted  for  Swift's  treatment  of  Stella, 
to  whom  the  secret  had  become  known 
as  it  had  to  himself;  though  he  also 
quotes  Lord  Orrery's  refutation  of  the 
story  as  to  Swift's  relation  to  Temple. 
In  another  note  he  gives  an  account  of 
Swift's  treatment  of  Vanessa,  to  whose 


money  difficulties  he  refers  in  passing: 
Here  again  he  follows  Lord  Orrery ;  and 
in  his  text  he  states  as  a  fact  that  SwiH 
married  Stella,  without  ever  recognising 
her  as  his  wife.  This  is  the  account 
given  by  Lord  Orrery  of  the  relation 
between  Stella  and  Swift,  "  who  scorned, 
my  Hamilton,  even  to  be  married  like 
any  other  man  " — an  account  which  WM 
afterwards  accepted  by  Dr.  Delany,  and 
of  the  truth  of  wMch  Deane  Swift 
expressed  his  conviction.  The  story  of 
Esther  Yanhomrigh's  treatment  by  Swifit 
is  likewise  given  by  Lord  Orrery  (whe 
teaches  us  to  pronounce  her  name 
"Yannumcry"),  though  not  with  aU  tbe 
details  which  afterwards  accumnlaiM 
around  it. 

The  reader  may  now  be  left  to  draw 
his   own    inferences   from    the    abore 
materials,  and  to  judge  in  how  far  the 
story   of    Swift,    Stella,   and  Yanoeai 
suggested  to  Lessing  the  mom  dnunalie 
motive  of  Mi^  Sara  Sampsony  a  dmiOB 
which,  as  the  first  German  tragedy  of 
domestic  life,  exercised  a  most  note- 
worthy influence  upon  the  history  of 
German  literature ;  and  secondly  in  hoir 
far  the  story  of  the  original  relation 
between  Swift  and  Stella,  together  with 
the  influence  exercised  upon  Lessing's 
intellectual  fancy  by  the   apologue  of 
the  Tale  of  a  Tub  (strengthened  and 
modified  by  his  study  of  Cardanus)^ 
gave  the  first  impulse  to  Lessing's  con- 
ception of  the  noblest  and  matoreel, 
though  as  a  drama  by  no  means  the 
most  perfect,  of  the  creations  of  his 
genius.     In  arriving  at  a  conclusion  on 
the  subject,  such  coincidences  as  "  Sir 
William  Sampson"  and  "Sir  Willaffli 
Temple"  or  as  "Temple"  and  "Temple," 
will  probably  only  weigh  with  a  peculiar 
class  of  minds ;  but  the  entire  associa- 
tion of  ideas  will  hardly  be  placed  in  tke 
same  category  of  critical  hallucinatioae. 

The  story  of  Swift's  life,  with  its 
attendant  fictions,  necessarily  spread 
with  the  fame  of  his  worke.  In  17^ 
Hawkesworth  and  others  added  to  these 
the  bulk  of  Swift's  correspondence,  in- 
cluding the  later  part  of  the  so-cs^ed 
Journal  to  Stella^  from  some  of  whidi 
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a  series  of  extracts  had  been  previously 
published  by  Deane  Swift.  The  earlier 
letters  were  published  shortly  afterwards, 
in  1768.  Xo  new  biography  attempted 
to  apply  the  tests  of  lustorical  criticiem 
to  the  current  story  of  Swift,  Stella  and 
Vanessa,  and  even  at  a  later  date  than  is 
of  value  for  our  purpose,  Johnson  and 
Sheridan  essentially  accepted  it.  Thus, 
about  the  year  1775  the  story  remained 
in  the  eyes  of  the  literary  and  senti- 
mental world — and  the  two  epithets  to 
a  great  extent  coincided  in  those  days 
— the  psychological  problem  which  it 
has  since  continued  for  generations  of 
readers.  Meanwhile  in  Germ^y  the 
love  of  English  literature  (though  chiefly 
directed  into  channels  with  which  we 
have  no  concern  here)  continued  and 
increased.  Goethe's  youth  fell  in  the 
period  of  the  most  extravagant  Shak- 
spere  worship  which  perhaps  even 
Germany  has  ever  known ;  and  in  this 
as  in  other  matters  Lenz  was  Groethe's 
caricature.  But  the  youthful  poet  had 
enthusiasm  to  spare  for  more  than  one 
species  and  period  of  Eoglish  literature. 
His  Sesenheim  adventures  were,  as  he 
tells  us.  Goldsmith's  idyl  translated  into 
life;  and  Goldsmith's  pretty  ballad  of 
The  Hermit  afterwards  (in  1774)  fur- 
nished Goethe  with  the  idea  of  the 
charming  pastoral  opera  of  Frmn  and 
£lmira  (where  Erwin  is  Edwin).  And 
as  it  was  in  this  period  of  his  career 
that  (xoethe  was  so  greatly  under  the 
influence  of  Herder,  who  taught  him  to 
love  Goldsmith  and  to  worship  "Ossian," 
and  as  Herder  was  so  ardent  an  admirer 
of  Swift  that  his  friends  jestingly  called 
him  "the  Dean**  in  allusion  to  this 
predilection,  it  would  be  wonderful  if 
Goethe  had  not  been  attracted  to  the 
study  of  a  genius  with  whom  his  own 
had  at  least  one  pre-eminent  character- 
istic in  common— directness  of  repro- 
ductive power.  Nor  was  the  vigour  or 
even  the  frequent  coarseness  of  Swift's 
manner  likely  to  repel  a  young  author 
"who  had  not  yet  wholly  freed  himself 
from  the  influence  of  the  Kraftgenies, 
who  as  late  as  1775  iindertook,  much 
to  Merck's  disgust,  a  journey  to  Switzer- 
land with  two  such  "  Burscheii "  as  the 


Counts  Stolberg,  and  who  in  the  previous 
year,  1774,  produced  two  jeux  d^etprk 
very  much  in  the  poetic  and  prose  man- 
ners of  Swift  himself — Flundersweilen 
Fair,  and  the  Prologue  to  Baltrdfi 
Revelations,  in  which  the  sceptical  theo- 
logian holds  a  "polite  conversation" 
with  some  of  the  strangest  guests  who 
have  ever  entered  a  professor's  study. 

But  it  was  something  very  different 
from  literary  admiration  or  sympathy 
which  about  this  time  coxdd  not  but 
interest  Goethe  in  Swift's  unhappj  love- 
story.  That  he  was  acquainted  with  it, 
may  in  any  case  be  assumed  as  a  matter 
of  course ;  and  it  is  a  mere  coincidence 
that  in  1774  Goethe  too  (as  we  know 
from  his  studies  of  Spinoza)  was  reading 
Bayle's  Dictionary,  Goethe  was  in  this 
period  of  his  life — ^the  period  which  he 
spent  at  Frankfort  previously  to  his 
removal  to  Weimar — what  Mr.  Lewes 
calls  "  the  literary  lion  "  of  his  day.  In 
1771  he  had  published  his  Gotz  von 
Berlichingen,  and  in  1774  his  Sorrows 
of  Werther.  For  a  season  he  was  not 
engaged  upon  any  work  of  primary 
importance,  though  he  was  already 
composing  fragments  of  his  Faust — 
more  especially  some  of  the  Margaret 
scenes.  His  productivity  was  at  the 
same  time  intense;  and  among  his 
minor  works  belonging  to  the  year 
1774  is  the  tragedy  of  Clavigo,  If, 
however,  at  no  time  was  Goethe's 
personal  life  absorbed  in  his  literaiy 
pursuits,  except  in  so  &r  as  these  re- 
jected that  personal  life  itself,  least  of 
all  was  such  the  case  in  these  years  of 
buoyant  self-consciousness.  At  no  other 
time  was  he  with  more  royal  certainty 
the  favourite  of  the  society  in  which  he 
moved.  All  men  thought  him  irresist- 
ible ;  and  hundreds  would  have  echoed 
what  one  of  his  friends,  Frederick  Heniy 
or  *' Fritz"  Jacobi  (whose  name  is  of 
signiflcance  for  us),  expressed,  that  *'  one 
needs  be  with  him  but  an  hour  to  see 
that  it  is  utterly  absurd  to  expect  him 
to  thiuk  and  act  otherwise  than  as  he 
does."  It  need  hardly  be  added  that 
what  many  men  felt  for  Groethe,  and 
something  more  than  this,  was  felt  by 
many  women.    This  was  the  period  oif 
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his  life  in  which,  as  he  afterwards 
stated  in  his  Autobiography,  he  con- 
ceived the  first,  and  also  the  only,  true 
love  of  his  life — his  love  for  Lili,  to 
which  the  most  exquisitely  heautiful 
perhaps  of  all  his  lyrics  owe  their  origin. 
He  was,  however,  at  or  shortly  hefore 
the  time  of  this  passion  in  relations  of 
indefinitely  varying  kinds  with  more 
than  one  other  woman.  With  Countess 
Augusta  Stolberg  he  was  engaged  in  a 
correspondence  which  hegins  with  a 
declaration  to  the  effect  that  the  names 
"  friend,  sister,  heloved-one,  bride,  wife," 
are  individually  or  collectively  inade- 
quate to  express  the  sentiment  he 
entertains  towards  her.  In  1774  he 
wrote  his  Clavigo  for  Anna  Sibylla 
Miincb.  There  was  a  Christiane  R — 
of  name  unknovtrn — to  whom  he  ad- 
dressed one  of  the  most  jocund  (as 
Herrick  might  have  called  it)  of  his 
love-lyrics.  And  it  was  early  in  the 
same  year  that  Maximiliana  Laroche 
had  gradually  obscured  in  his  heart  the 
memory  of  Lotte  Kestner,  to  whom  he 
was  at  that  time  giving  immortality  in 
his  Wertlter:  "it  is,"  he  writes  in  his 
Autobiography f  "a  very  agreeable  sen- 
sation, when  a  new  passion  begins  to 
rise  in  us  before  the  old  has  quite  died 
away.  It  is  thus  that  at  suuset  time 
one  likes  to  see  the  moon  rising  on 
the  opposite  side,  and  rejoices  in  the 
double  splendour  of  the  two  heavenly 
luminariejj." 

I  aiu  not  discussing  the  psychological 
problem,  if  it  be  such,  of  Goethe's  loves 
any  more  than  that  of  Swift's ;  but 
what  some  may  call  blameworthy  irreso- 
lution, and  others  a  saving  power  of 
self-emancipation,  and  neither  will  per- 
haps call  by  a  wholly  wrong  name,  was 
certainly  a  characteristic  feature  of  this 
more  than  of  any  other  season  of  his  life. 
That  he  was  keenly  alive  to  the  possible 
consequences,  as  well  as  to  the  ethical 
bearing,  of  the  concurrent  or  conflicting 
relations  in  which  he  found  himself,  is 
beyond  question.  Many  times  in  his 
life,  and  by  no  means  only  in  the  case 
of  Frederica,  he  showed  himself  capable 
of  efforts  which,  whether  tardy  or  not, 
were  made   from  motives   which   only 


ignoble  minds  will  glibly  stigmatise  as 
ignoble.  Perhaps  it  was  the  enduring 
remembrance  of  the  fact  that  in  Lili's 
case  ^^the  maiden  bowed  to  circum- 
stances sooner  than  the  youth,"  which 
in  his  later  manhood  gave  so  exceptional 
a  significance  to  this  passion.  That 
irresolution  may  be  fatal  to  the  happi- 
ness of  the  beloved  as  well  as  the  lover^ 
was  a  truth  which  was  very  distinctly 
present  to  his  mind.  In  Gotz  von  Ber- 
U'chingerif  Weislingen  is  the  victim  of 
his  miserable  unmanliness;  in  Gtavigo 
it  is  Marie  whose  heart  is  broken,  and 
whose  life  is  sacrificed. 

Thus  there  would  seem  no  antecedent 
di£&culty  in  accounting  for  the  impres- 
sion which  such  a  story  as  that  of  Swift 
must  have  made  upon  Groethe,  and  more 
especially  upon  Goethe  at  this  x)6riod  of 
his  career;  and  the  problem  of  which 
in  his  drama  of  Stelta  (1775)  he  at- 
tempted a  poetic  solution,  is  one  which 
might  seem  naturally  enough  to  have 
suggested  itself  to  him  in  connection 
with  Swift's  story,  even  without  the 
addition  of  any  such  "biographical 
element"  as  Mr.  Lewes  is  unable  to 
discover  in  the  play.  Such  an  element, 
however,  or  one  which  may  be  fairly  so 
described,  has  recently  been  discovered, 
or  thought  to  be  discovered,  by  a  German 
literary  scholar.  Professor  Urlichs  holds 
that  the  correspondence  of  Goethe  and 
F.  H.  Jacobi,  and  the  more  recently  pub- 
lished correspondence  between  Goethe 
and  Jacobi's  auut,  Johanna  Fahlmer, 
furnish  the  desired  clue.  His  arguments 
and  conclusions  have  been  rigorously, 
but  respectfully  criticised  by  two  of  the 
most  eminent  German  authorities  on 
such  questions.  Professors  Scherer  and 
H.  Diintzer,  and  a  lighter  but  equally 
skilful  lance,  that  of  Julian  Schmidt, 
has  likewise  touched  what  to  some  may 
be  not  the  least  interesting  part  of  the 
subject. 

It  would  carry  me  too  far  were  I  to 
obey  my  inclination  and  endeavour  to 
pursue  the  course  of  that  controversy 
in  its  details.  It  must  therefore  suffice 
to  say  that  Goethe  was  engaged  upon 
his  Stella  immediately  after  a  visit 
which  Jacobi  paid  him  at  Frankfort 
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early  in  1775,  and  that  the  play  "was 
communicated  during  its  progress  to 
Johanna  Fahlmer  and  (either  in  its 
completed  state,  or  vtiih  its  fifth  act 
still  Tvantifig)  to  her  nephew.  Jacohi  had 
already,  at  an  earlier  point — prohably 
through  his  aunt — become  acquainted 
with  its  plan  or  progress — as  Diintzer 
thinks,  up  to  the  close  of  the  third  act, 
and  had  signified  his  liking  of  it  When, 
howcTer,  the  play  itself — whether  with 
or  without  its  fifth  act — had  been  sent 
to  Jacobi,  the  latter,  to  Goethe's  great 
disappointment  (*'It  almost  makes  me 
wild,  though  not  angry,  with  Fritz"), 
signified  his  strong  di^approTal  of  the 
play,  which  the  author  besought  him  to 
return,  in  a  letter  containing  the  curious 
exclamation — "  If  you  but  knew  how  I 
love  %  and  love  it  for  your  sake/'  The 
good  feeling  between  the  friends  was  for 
a  time  restored,  till  Jacobi  in  his  turn 
began  the  composition  of  a  novel 
{Au9  Eduard  AUmlVs  Papieren),  which 
Goethe  in  his  turn  heartily  disliked. 
The  hero  of  this  novel  had  certain 
features  of  which  it  was  easy  to  recog- 
nise the  original  in  Goethe ;  or  rather, 
in  the  manner  of  the  youthful  master 
himself,  Jacobi  had  in  the  character  of 
Allwill,  as  he  afterwards  did  in  that  of 
the  hero  of  another  novel,  Woldemar, 
mingled  features  taken  from  the  author, 
and  others  taken  from  the  author's 
friend.  Their  intimacy  after  this  slack- 
ened, and  gradually  grew  into  an 
estrangement  which  lasted  for  some 
years. 

F.  H.  Jacobi,  whose  life  was  in  some 
respects  as  Epical  of  the  age  in  which 
it  fell  as  was  what  Go^deke  calls  his 
*' philosophical  dilettanteism,"  had  led 
an  irregular  youth,  but  was  now  happily 
married,  though  he  had  recently  lost  a 
child.  His  aunt,  Johanna  Fahlmer, 
who  was  two  years  younger  than  her 
nephew,  was  for  four  years  an  inmate 
of  his  household,  untU  (in  1770)  she 
quitted  Jacobi  and  his  wile,  and  for  a 
time  stayed  with  a  female  companion 
at  Aiz-li^hapelle  for  the  waters.  Here 
she  was  taken  seriously  ill,  and  she 
describes  this  period  of  her  life  '<  as  a 
great  crisis,  of  sufferings  which  were 


not  all  bodily."  Not  long  afterwaxda 
(in  1772)  she  settled  at  Frankfort^ 
remaining,  however,  on  terms  of  inti- 
macy and  interchange  of  visits  with 
Jacobi's  wife,  who  in  1773  writes  to 
Goethe,  ^that  my  aunt  and  I  go  our 
even  and  straight  way  by  the  side  of 
one  another  without  hobbling  or  stamb- 
ling,  is  a  fact,  although  it  still  remauui 
a  riddle  for  the  worshipM  Doctor 
Goethe."  These,  together  with  certain 
coincidences  of  detail  (of  local  descrip- 
tion in  particular),  to  which  I  am 
certainly  inclined  to  think  with  Scherer 
and  Diintzer  that  TJrlichs  attaches  quite 
undue  importance,  are  the  circumstances 
which  suggested  to  him  the  following 
conjectures : — ^The  triple  relation  be- 
tween the  rather  erratic  Jacobi,  his 
amiable  and  true-hearted  wife,  and  his 
more  romantically  and  sentimentally  dis- 
posed relative,  was,  in  TJrlichs'  opinion, 
the  personal  basis  of  Goethe's  dramatic 
conception ;  the  outward  change  in  these 
relations  which  occurred  when  Johanna 
left  the  family,  is  to  be  explained  by 
the  gradual  growth  of  sentiments  be- 
tween her  and  Jacobi  which  rendered 
her  departure  advisable;  and  lastly, 
Jacobi's  confidences  to  Goethe  on  the 
occasion  of  the  visit  of  the  former  to 
Frankfort  turned  on  this  subject;  aU 
of  which  explains  Goethe's  subsequent 
declaration  that  he  loved  the  drama  of 
Stella  "  for  the  sake  "  of  his  friend. 

Of  this  series  of  conjectures  the  first 
alone  seems  entitled  to  anything  like 
i<erious  consideration.  The  second  is  a 
possibility  indeed,  but  one  which  cannot 
justifiably  be  advanced  in  the  absence 
of  all  evidence  to  support  it^  while  the 
third  is  a  possibility  resting  upon  a 
possibility.  Tbat^  on  the  other  haad, 
the  relation  between  his  triad  of  friends 
presented  itself  to  Goethe's  eager  imsgih 
nation  as  a  more  or  less  actual  type  of 
the  situation  which,  suggested  by  the 
story  of  Swift,  fascinated  him  by  its  re- 
semblance to  dangers  he  must  at  times, 
consciously  or  half-conseionriy,have  seen 
before  himself,  appears  a  not  improb- 
able supposition.  It  seems,  howerer,  to 
be  demonstrable  that  Johanna  lUilmer, 
after  the  first  four  acts  of  the  jAkj  bad 
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been  eommnn Seated  to  her,  bad  not  the 
slightest  BUBpicion  of  any  reference  being 
intended  in  it  to  b«  own  life.  Nor  ia 
it  at  ulL  clear  that  Jacobi'e  objections  to 
Stella  were  grounded  on  auy  x>ersonaI 
feeling.  And  they  might  well  both  be 
free  from  any  such  thoughts,  for  there 
13  not  ft  jot  or  trace  of  proof  tUat  Jacobi 
and  Johanna  Fahlmer  ever  entertained 
any  atfection  for  one  another  beyond 
lh»t  of  friendship  and  kinship.  The 
leason  for  which  she  separated,  from  him 
and  hia  wife  in  1770  h.ia  been  Batisfac- 
torily  ejcplained  by  Soberer ;  it  was  the 
discovery  of  an  early  error  of  Jacobi 
which  bad  given  rise  to  an  outburst  of 
anger  against  him  on  the  part  of  his 
father,  and  which— thongb  totally  un- 
connected with  Johanna  —  may  very 
probably  have  rendered  it  expedient  for 
her  to  leave  hia  honee.  Her  subseiinent 
mental  Bufferings  mij;ht  seem  auffioiently 
accounted  for  by  the  same  cause ;  but 
they  admit  of  other  explanations  at  least 
as  probable  as  the  quite  unproved  one 
Bugyeated  by  Urlichs  ;  thus  it  is  known 
that  Johanna  differed  from  her  mother 
on  religious  mutters.  At  the  same  time 
the  relation  between  Johanna  and  Jacobi, 
united  in  atTeclion  after  their  sepora- 
a,  was  peculiar  enoogh  to  strike  an 
imagination  prepared  to  find  problema 
n  such  a  eitnation  bb  tlieirs — so  much 
o  that  Jacobi  himself  afterwards  appears 
to  have  givtn  it  a  literary  exproswon  {of 
a  perfectly  innocnnt  kind,  be  it  observed) 
in  his  Utter  novel,  H'ofdcmar.  It  may 
be  added  that  in  an  age  nieh  as  this 
there  was  nothing  unnatural,  ihough 
there  might  bo  somethin;;  BtrikiUf:,  in  the 
relation  Oo^-h"  mny  have  eiiptvised  to 
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Such,  with  the  poseible  addition  of' 
a  contemporary  piece  of  fashionable 
scandal  of  an  ordinaiy  type,'  were  the 
antecedents  of  the  strange  "drama  for 
lovers,"  as  he  called  it,  which  after  Ua 
completion  Goethe  laid  at  Lili's  feet, 
and  which  he  thought  would  prove  to 
Angnsta  Stolberg  that  ho  was  still  th* 
same  that  she  had  always  known  him 
to  be.  Its  design  was,  in  a  word,  that 
of  finding  u  poetic  solution  for  the 
problem  of  a  double  love.  Fernando, 
married  to  Cecilia,  has  deserted  her  and 
her  child  without — little  as  he  knoira 
it — having  ceased  to  love  her.  After, 
not  before  this,  he  has  conceived  ft 
passion  for  the  beantifol  Stella,  but  her 
also  he  has  quitted  in  order  to  seek  hia 
abandoned  wife.  Unsuccessful  in  his 
search,  ho  has  rotomed  to  Stella,  when 
accident  brings  his  wile  and  daughter 
into  the  very  village  where  Stella  dwelk. 
The  difficulty  thus  brought  about  is  in- 
tensified by  Fernando 's  affEOtiona  being 
now  altogether  distracted  between  the 
devoted  and  innocent  Stella  and  hia 
suffering  and  faithful  wife.  The  ori^al 
solution  was  not — as  the  public  insist«d, 
because  of  the  daring  recital  of  the  le- 
gend of  the  Connt  of  Gleichen — bigstay, 
but  a  resignation  of  her  lover  by  Cecilia 
to  Stella,  with  a  claim  for  heracdf  to  as 
equal  share  of  his  affection.  I  think 
that  on  this  head  Scherer  has  fnlljr 
vindicated  Goethe  from  a  coarsa  mia- 
interpretation  of  his  meaning,  pardonable 
only  in  readers  of  incurably  restricted 
imaginations.  ''  Wo  will  part,"  she  says, 
"  without  being  separated.  Your  letters 
choll  be  my  only  life,  and  mine  shaU 
seem  dear  visitors  to  jou.  .  .  .  v\nd 
thns  yon  will  remain  mine,  and  not  be 
banished  with  Stella  in  a  comer  of  tb^ 
world,"  She  is  willing  to  resign  all  but 
his  love  ;  for  she  has  "  learnt  mnub  in 
::|]Vring,"  and  she  has  solemnly  pisyed 
ileaven  to  look  down  upon  hn,  aMl 
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strengthen  her.  Sorely  it  is  time  that 
the  stigma  thoughtlessness  has  cast  npon 
Goethe's  strange  but  not  ignoble  idea 
should  be  declared  to  be  what  it  is — 
utterly  and  radically  unjust 

The  poet  had  thus  ventured  to  suggest 
a  solution  for  a  not  impossible  difficulty 
wholly  irreconcilable,  not  only  with  the 
moral  traditions  of  society,  but  with  the 
realities  of  human  life.  He  had  dared 
everything,  without  taking  into  careful 
consideration  even  the  necessary  artistic 
conditions  of  success.  For  though  Stella 
is  in  many  respects  a  production  of  true 
genius — lightly,  but  effectively  con- 
stricted, written  with  the  fresh  flow 
of  natural  sentiment  and  even  humour 
which  Goethe  ia  these  days  of  his  most 
abundant  poetic  creativeness  had  at  his 
command,  and  in  some  of  its  passages 
rising  to  a  picturesque  beauty  of  dia- 
logue recalling  the  loveliest  parts  of 
Egnumt  itself— it  has  two  radical  faults 
as  a  drama.  In  the  first  place,  the 
hypothesis  of  Ferdinand's  first  abandon- 
ment of  Cecilia  is  left  unnecessarily 
obscure ;  sympathy  with  the  hero  is 
thus  effectively  destroyed  at  the  outset, 
and  he  becomes  not  only  despicable, 
but  absurd.  Secondly,  as  Julian  Schmidt 
well  observes,  this  is  a  domestic  drama ; 
and  a  solution  which  the  author  himself 
could  not  regard  as  other  than  ideal  was 
thus  as  it  were  advanced  as  a  practical 
expedient  for  the  use  of  men  and  women 
in  actual  society.  The  matter-of-fact 
public,  and  the  matter-of-fact  critics, 
who  at  all  times  best  represent  the 
public,  judged  and  condemned  the 
drama  accordingly.  One  anonymous 
wag  immediately  produced  a  sixtii  act, 
and  another  a  Stella  Numhei*  Two  ;  and 
even  one  of  Goethe's  most  judicious 
advisers,  the  sturdy-minded  Merck, 
wrote  an  epigram  in  which  he  doubted 
the  blessings  likely  to  result  from  this 
exposition  of  bigamy  following  in  the 
ws^e  of  the  same  author's  exposition  of 
suicide.  And  many  years  afterwards. 
Canning  tickled  English  morality  into 
one  of  its  heartiest  laughs  by  his  famous 
parody  upon  poor  Cecilia's  proposal  to 
Stella — "  A  sudden  thought  strikes  me. 
Let  us  swear  an  etemsd  friendship." 


Under  such  circumstances,  it  must  hire 
been  small  consolation  to  (xoethe  that 
Lenz,  according  to  his  wont,  soaght  to 
outbid  his  friend  by  producing  a  disma 
of  his  own,  entitled  Friendt  Make  a 
Philosopher,  designed  to  exhibit  the 
converse  of  Goethe's  theme.  S^dla 
itself,  when  many  years  afterwards  pro- 
duced on  the  Weimar  stage,  was,  $M 
Goethe  with  his  usual  impertorbalnli^ 
informs  us,  found  to  contain  a  situation 
irreconcilable  with  "our  mMimm^ 
which  are  quite  essentially  based  on 
monogamy."  ''The  endeavour  of  the 
sensible  Cecilia  to  harmomse  the  diffi- 
culty "  was  found  to  prove  **  fruitless ; " 
and  the  play  was  turned  into  a  tragedy, 
by  the  death  of  Stella  and  the  smdde 
of  Fernando  being  added.  The  pablic 
was  satisfied,  and,  as  a  contempoiaty  ob- 
servedy  the  xenion  had  been  realised  :-* 

''  (Edipus  tears  out  his  eyes  ;  her  own  bands 
haiig  locaste, 
Innocent  both ;  and  the  play  finds  a  har- 
monious close." 

Such  is  in  brief  the  history  of  a  play 
which  no  lover  of  Goethe  can  affbini  to 
neglect,  and  the  literary  and  theatrical 
fate  of  which  is  full  of  lessons  for  the 
student  of  that  very  difficult  and  delicate 
question,  too  large  for  discussion  l^ere, 
of  the  relations  between  the  drama  and 
ethics.  I  have  rather  been  desirous  of 
indicating,  with  the  help  of  such  mate- 
rials as  were  at  my  command,  the  use 
made  in  Goethe's  Stella,  as  well  as  in 
two  of  Lessing*s  dramas  (of  one  of 
which,  Mies  Sara  Sampson,  it  should 
be  by  the  way  noted  that  Stella  again 
contains  at  least  the  reminiscenoe  of  a 
name),  of  the  story  of  Swift,  Stella^  and 
Vanessa,  in  the  form  in  which  tradition, 
and  something  besides  tradition,  had 
brought  it  to  the  knowledge  of  two 
great  German  authors.  For  that  Stella 
in  Goethe  is  the  dramatic  embodiment 
of  Swift's  Stella,  and  that  Cecilia's  un- 
expected appearance  is  the  appearance 
of  Vanessa  in  Ireland,  there  can.be  as 
little  doubt  as  that  the  changes  intro- 
duced by  Goethe  into  the  situation  are 
not  such  as  essentially  affect  its  moral 
significance.    I  am  weU  aware  that  such 
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inqairies  as  the  present  are  regarded  by 
many  as  mere  idle  pedantry :  but  they 
seem  to  me  wortb  parsuing  even  when 
they  lead  only  to  imperfect  or  approxU 
mate  results.  In  a  work  of  art  mach 
depends  on  the  choice  of  subject,  more 
on  the  treatment.  To  watch  different 
minds  at  work  apon  the  same,  or  npon 
parte  of  the  same,  theme,  is  to  obtain 
a  cine  to  the  differences  in  their 
methods,  and  the  differences  in  their 
idiosyncrasiee.  The  attempt  to  separate 
accidental  elements  from  essential,  to 
distinguish  between  the  various  sources 
of  the  various  motives  which  contribute 
to  an  artistic  composition,  may  often 
prove  onsaccessfu],  and  at  times  fatile. 
But  if  conducted  with  sobriety  and 
candour,  it  can  never  prove  a  wholly 
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useless  exercise  to  those  who  engage 
in  it,  and  will  be  regarded  by  the 
unthinking  only  as  impugning  those 
pretogotives  of  creative  genius  which  it 
is  the  supreme  object  of  all  true  ciiticiam 
to  vindicate. 

A.  W.  Ward. 


NoTF-^It  ia  unneoeasory  to  cito  ILf  (tene- 
rallv  occea^tiU  anlhoritiea  wliich  have  been 
nsedinlbis  paper  ;  butitis  riglit,  and  mHybo 
convenient  tor  tbow  who  may  desire  to  jiuraas 
the  BQbjput  further,  to  state  that  most  of  tha 
apecial  mnterinla  for  the  inquiry  will  be  foand 
in  Caro,  Lcating  vnd  Swijl  (Jean,  18fl9) ;  in 
two  essays  on  Goethe's  SUlla  by  Urlicbs  snd 
Scherer  published  in  the  DeulKiie  RundaAau 
{July  187S,  and  January  ig7e)  ;  in  &  third 
on  the  same  Hatyect,  hv  H.  Diintzer  In  tha  1 
AUgtmeme  ZeUuvg  (Jonnary  £tli,  1S7S) ;  oni  I 
in   tha   biographies   by  Stahr,   Tleholf,   and  I 
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Di  was  bom  in  Cheshire,  far  away  from 
Beriusbiie,  where  we  live.  This  was 
how  eke  came  to  us.  "Do  yoa  like 
dogs  ?  *'  said  a  man  next  to  us  at  break- 
fast. "  Yes  !  if  thej  are  big  and  don't 
bite."  "This  one  is  big  and  doesn't 
bite,"  he  answered,  and  so  Di  was  sent 
to  us  in  a  hamper.  When  the  hamper 
was  opened,  Di  put  out  her  head,  and 
such  a  grand  one,  much  more  like  the 
head  of  a  lioness  than  of  a  dog,  and 
much  better,  for  you  had  only  to  look 
at  her  to  see  that  she  would  be  playful 
and  gentle.  Well !  we  got  her  out  of 
the  hamper,  and  the  first  thing  she  did, 
wagging  her  tail  all  the  while,  was  to 
run  under  a  table  in  the  housekeeper's 
room,  and  to  upset  it  with  a  heap  of 
crockery.  It  made  us  all  laugh  to  see 
Di,  as  she  stood  on  her  four-legs  under 
the  table,  lifting  it  up  so  that  its  four 
legs  were  off  the  ground.  On  the 
spot  we  made  her  over  by  free  gift 
to  our  daughter.  If  you  ask  what 
kind  of  dog  she  is,  she  is  a  smooth  St. 
Bernard,  pure  bred  both  on  the  side 
of  sire  and  dam,  who  have  taken  prizes 
at  ever  so  many  dog-shows.  We  have 
never  shown  Di — we  are  too  fond  of 
her  to  hand  her  over  to  such  sorrow — 
but  if  we  did  we  are  quite  sure  she 
would  win  the  first  prize.  She  is  of  a 
rich  fawn  colour,  with  such  soft,  silky 
ears,  and  such  a  tail,  thick  at  the  root 
and  tapering  away  to  the  tip,  which  is 
of  a  ruddy  chestnut-brown.  When  she 
came  to  us  she  was  six  months  old,  now 
she  is  two  and  a  half  years  old.  Alas  ! 
that  the  life  of  man  should  be  so  long 
and  that  of  dogs  so  short ! 

We  had  hard  work  to  bring  her  fipom 
Cheshire  to  town,  and  from  town  to 
Berkshire.  If  there  is  anything  that 
Di  hates  it  is  railway  travelling,  and  we 
are  inclined  to  think  that  into  her  body 
has  passed  the  soul  of  one  of  those 
sturdy  old  people,  now  nearly  extinct, 


who  never  would  and  nvrer  will 
into  a  cailway  carria|[[e,  and  still  poit 
up  to  town  in  the  good  old  w«y.  '*  Will 
you  have  her  pat  imto  the  dog-hooc, 
Miss)"  asked  the  porter  at  tiie  fint 
station  to  which  Di  was  bniig^t 
<'No,"  said  the  resolnte  lady;  ^tmi 
besides,  she  is  too  big."  60  as  then 
w«3  a  very  crusty  old  gentleman  in  our 
carnage,  who  held  up  his  feet  as  eoon 
as  he  saw  Di,  we  handed  her  orer  to 
the  guard  who  took  her  in  his  Tan  as 
far  as  Crewe.  There  we  had  to  change 
trains,  and  then  the  scene  between  Di 
and  the  railway  authorities  became  very 
exciting.  As  soon  as  the  door  of  the 
van  was  opened,  out  rushed  Di  and 
careered  wildly  along  the  platform,  to 
the  dismay  of  sob^  passengers  and 
porters,  and  looking  for  all  the  world 
like  a  wild  beast.  Thus  early  in  her 
story  let  us  confess  that  she  has  one 
fault.  Di  is  very  greedy,  and  often 
should  we  have  sat  in  the  stocks  for 
puddings  that  she  has  stolen,  if  there 
were  stocks  still  in  England.  Her 
behaviour  at  Crewe  brought  out  this 
feature  in  her  character  in  a  strong 
light.  Though  in  terror  at  the  rail, 
her  eyes  and  nose  discovered  the  re- 
freshment-room. At  one  bound  she 
cleared  the  coimter,  scattered  the  young 
ladies,  who  fled  tearing  their  false  hair, 
and  then  seizing  a  plate  of  sandwiches, 
made  very  short  work  of  them  in  spite 
of  the  mustard.  As  soon  as  we  could  we 
came  forward,  soothed  the  young  ladies, 
paid  the  damage,  and  collaring  Di, 
coaxed  the  guard  to  take  her  into  his 
van  to  town,  in  consideration  of  half-a- 
crown,  or  we  are  not  sure  five  shilliDg?, 
besides  her  ticket,  seeing  she  was  so  big. 
We  got  her  home  £rom  Euston  Square  to 
Cheaters  Place  pretty  wbU,  and  nothing 
happened  except  that  some  little  boys 
pointing  to  Di  as  she  looked  out  of  the 
broughain  window,  cried  out^  ''There 
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goes  anotlier  lion  to  the  Sological 
Gatdings." 

All  this  time  we,  tlint  is  I  and  my 
daughter,  to  whom,  as  I  hove  said, 
Di  bad  been  made  over  in  free  gift, 
were  Id  sore  dread  and  fear.  I  am 
sure  hy  the  time  we  reached  Chesters 
Place  that  we  were  quite  as  afraid  as 
Di  h»d  been  at  Crewe  station.  If  Di's 
£iat  visit  to  the  train  had  been  so 
terrible,  what  would  my  wifa  think  of 
Di's  first  visit  to  Chestera  riace  1  You 
must  know  that  the  lady  in  question 
hates  dogs  as  the  ancient  EgyptiauE 
hated  shepherds.  We  had  beeu  away 
some  lime,  and  there  my  wife  stood  in 

ithe  hill,  waiting  to  welcome  husband 
and  daughter  safe  back  to  London ; 
when  out  Di  sprang  from  the  carriage, 
and  rushing  into  the  hall  stood  up  on 
her  hind-lega  aud  put  both  her  front 
paws  on  my  wife's  chest.  I  draw  a  veil 
over  the  femxly  scene.  Some  events  are 
best  known  in  their  results,  and  in  this 
case  the  result  was  that  Di  was  only 
admitted  into  Cheaters  Place  on  the  word 
of  a  husband  and  a  man  of  honour  that 
ehe  should  leave  London  for  Berkshire 
the  veiy  next  morning.  If  the  doga 
had  a  Ctyart  Circular,  or  journal  of  their 
own — as  why  should  they  not,  seeing 

I  they  are  so  much  better  bred  as  a  rule 
than  some  of  the  human  beings  whose 
movemButs  are  chronicled  in  our  fashion- 
able papers — all  dogs  of  high  degrte, 
pugs,  pointers,  collies,  and  retrievers, 
might  have  seen  in  their  Morning  Tost, 
"  The  Lady  Diana  St  Eomard  has  left 
lier  mansion  in  Chest«rs  Place  for  the 
family  seat  in  Berkahire,  where  it  is 
her  ladyship's  intention  to  spend  the 

Though  she  was  so  gentle  she  looked 
so  strong  and  fierce  that  all  our  servants 
were  afraid  of  her — all  but  one,  a  foot- 
man, who  wae  commonly  believed  to 
fear  neither  dog  nor  devil  He  threw 
himself  into  the  breach,  and  nobly 
oSeied  to  take  Di  next  morning  into 

L Berkshire.  Meantime  Di  had  got  very 
fond  of  her  young  mistress,  and  was 
loath  to  leave  her ;  but  for  alt  that  she 
had  to  go,  in  spite  of  her  tail-wagginge 
ItoS  coaxing.    Into  a  cab  she  was  thrust, 


and  she  and  John  rattled  away  to 
Waterloo.  In  the  evening  John  re- 
turned, having  fulfilled  hb  mission,  but 
like  some  diplomatists  we  could  name, 
but  not  all,  he  wa^  so  very  reserved  as 
to  what  had  befallen  him,  that  my 
wife's  maid,  who  had  a  great  spite 
against  him  for  not  carrying  coals  up 
sUirs  to  the  attics  or  some  other  good 
reason,  was  quite  Bure  John  had  made 
away  with  Di  to  a  dng-stealer,  and 
that  Miss  Frances  would  never  see 
her  dog  again.  It  turned  out  on 
inquiry  that  John  was  so  silent  becaoae 
he  had  found  it  so  troublesome  to  get 
Di  down  to  Berkshire.  She  had  ob- 
jected and  protested  against  everything, 
so  that  her  journey  to  Forest  Fdgc,  for 
that  is  the  name  of  our  house,  had  been 
one  incessant  struggle.  There  he  had 
banded  her  over  to  Mr.  Pennywink,  our 
bailifl",  who,  among  his  other  good 
qualities,  reckons  that  of  a  great  love  of 
animolj. 

To  him  then  Di  was  confided,  and 
with  him  she  spent  the  winter,  I  only 
seeing  her  occasionally.  To  say  that 
she  increased  in  stature  and  in  favour 
with  man  would  not  be  quite  true. 
Bigger  and  bigger  she  pew,  so  that  she 
could  not  get  under  Pennywink's  table 
to  upset  it ;  hut  as  to  favour  with  man, 
that  is  to  say  with  mankind  in  general, 
if  we  said  bo  wo  should  be  telling 
stories,  which  we  always  try  not  to  do. 
During  that  winter,  what  Mr.  Penny- 
wink  called  "a  mansion"  was  being 
erected  at  Forest  Edge,  so  called  because 
it  ii  just  on  the  very  edge  of  Swinley 
Forest,  with  its  huge  oaks  and  beeches  ; 
a  forest  in  the  recesses  of  which  the 
badger  still  lurka,  polecats  are  not 
stoats  and  woozels  are 
hawks  and  jays  and  even 
carrion-crows  are  constantly  to  bs  seen  ; 
and  all  this  in  spite  of  the  crown 
keepers,  who,  like  other  keepers,  shoot 
down  every  bird  above  the  size  of  a 
blackbird,  lest  it  should  eat  the  e^s  or 
the  young  of  those  sacred  birds  the 
partridge  or  the  pheasant.  But  let  us 
return  from  Swinley  to  Forest  Edge 
and  Di.  Building  was  going  on,  and  ma* 
sons,  bricklayers,  and  joiners  aboundedjB 
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Masj  people  seem  to  tLiiik  that  the 
BritiBh  workiDan,  like  a  'woodcock,  lives 
by  euctioB.  It  is  a  fiction  i^e  know 
even  of  the  woodcock,  but  still  more  a 
fiction  is  it  with  the  workman.  He 
drinks  much  and  he  eats  much,  and  so 
he  makes  both  ends  meet.  We  are 
afinaid  to  say  how  often  the  "sens  of 
toil/'  as  it  is  the  fashion  al&o  to  call 
them,  on  seeking  the  bundle  containing 
their  dinners,  were  unpleaFsntly  sur- 
prised to  find  that  it  had  been  rificd  by 
Di,  into  HI  hose  capacious  maw  whole 
loaves  of  bread  and  pounds  of  beef 
and  bacon  disappeared  as  if  by  magic. 
She  had  a  habit  too,  which  added 
insult  to  injury,  of  banging  up  the 
handkerchief  which  had  held  the  food, 
on  the  bush  under  which  it  had  been 
hidden,  and  thus  erecting  a  trophy,  as 
it  were,  to  her  appetite.  Strange  to 
say,  Di  seemed  to  think  that  the  good 
Eiitifh  workman  had  placed  these  good 
things  in  her  way  on  purpose,  and  used 
at  first  to  sidle  up  to  the  dinnerless 
artisans,  wagging  her  magnificent  tail 
and  smiling  visibly,  as  much  as  to  say, 
^  How  good  of  you  to  find  me  so  nice 
a  dinner."  This  of  course  was  much  to 
her  credit,  and  showed  a  severe  Olympian 
way  of  treating  human  beings,  just  as 
Jupiter  in  Orjyhee  aux  Enj'ers  declared, 
"  Forgiving !  I  have  always  been  for- 
giving. I  never  did  any  one  an  injury 
that  I  was  not  the  first  to  forget  it." 
We  are  sorry  to  say  that  though  Di 
behaved  in  this  fine  old  heathen  way, 
the  British  workman  was  not  nearly  so 
forgiving.  He  at  least  showed  no  Chris- 
tianity towards  DL  Instead  of  finding 
her  fresh  dinners,  he  had  the  meanness 
to  hang  his  food  up  on  trees  and  rails 
and  posts  where  Di  could  not  reach 
it,  and  besides  he  kicked  her  and 
pelted  her  with  stones,  and  laid  egg- 
shells full  of  \  cpper  and  mustard  in  her 
way,  much  to  Di's  disgust,  who  when 
reflecting  on  these  injuries  used  to  say 
to  herself,  **  Why,  when  Mr.  Pcnnywink 
and  Mrs.  Pennywink  and  all  the  little 
Pennywinks  treat  me  so  kindly,  do 
these  dusty- coated,  flannel- wearing  men 
behave  so  cruelly  to  me,  who  never  ate 
anything  of  theirs  that  I  did  not  fawn 


on  them  and  thank  them  for  itt"  At 
last,  finding  with  all  her  good  will  that 
she  could  neither  soiten  the  hearts  nor 
the  hands  of  these  men,  she  took  a  laafc 
long  meal  and  leave  of  them  at  once. 
One  fine  spring  day  she  found  under 
the  stairs  of  the  ''mansion"  three  pounds 
of  bacon  and  four  pounds  of  butter, 
stowed  away  for  the  men's  tea  and 
supper;  these  she  dragged  out  with 
great  glee,  and  made  an  end  of  all  but 
half  a  pound  of  butter,  when  she  was 
caught  red-handed,  or  as  we  might 
render  it  "  butter-whiskered,"  and 
pelted  down  from  the  mansion  to 
Pennywink's  house,  whither  the  whole 
band  of  workmen  chased  her,  and  swore 
by  all  their  oaths  that  if  Pennywink 
did  not  tie  her  up  then  and  there  they 
would  have  her  life. 

That  was  the  first  time  that  Di  was 
thrown  into  bonds  for  her  greediness, 
and  I  wihh  I.  could  add  that  it  proved 
a  warning  to  her.  Far  from  it.  When 
the  mansion  was  built  and  the  British 
workmen  and  especially  the  masons, 
had  shaken  the  dust  off  their  dothes 
and  departed  to  the  great  joy  of  every 
one,  and  Di  was  released  fi^m  bonds, 
lo!  she  came  out  a  worse  thief  than 
ever.  From  her  case  I  have  been  led 
to  moralize  on  men  thieves,  and  to  feel 
sure  that  with  boys  as  with  dogs  it  only 
makes  them  worse  to  imprison  them.  In 
the  case  of  boys  we  well  know  it  is  the 
older  boys  and  the  men  thieves  that 
make  young  offenders  worse,  and  so  it 
was,  I  was  at  last  convinced,  with  Di, 
How  could  it  happen  that  so  young  a 
dog  and  so  well-bred  a  dog  was  not 
only  not  reformed  but  even  made  worse 
in  her  evil  ways  ?  I  am  sure  this  is  how 
it  was.  Not  far  cff  Di's  kennel  was 
another  within  an  easy  baik,  in  which 
time  out  of  mind,  except  when  he  was 
taken  out  for  a  run  for  the  good  of  his 
health,  was  chained  our  old  watch-dog, 
a  lurcher,  named  Boxer.  He  was  a 
faithful  dog  in  his  way,  and  I  ought  not 
to  speak  ill  of  him,  for  he  has  barked 
his  last  en  earth,  having  overeaten  him* 
self  one  fine  day,  and  is  no  doubt 
now  running  hares  in  company  with  old 
poachers  in  those  happy  hunting  grounds 
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whicli  we  are  sorry  to  sets  GeiMiral 
Doi]ge  believes  to  be  all  a  missionary 
fiction.  Sat  of  Boxer  I  must  say  that 
he  was  a  low  dog  and  aa  underbred 
Ao^,  who  before  Di  came,  had  been 
known  to  break  loose  and  worry 
cliicken,  suck  eggs,  snap  up  young 
tabbits,  scare  pheasants  aod  partridges 
from  their  neats — and  in  abort  commit 
Bach  acta  of  atrocity  aa  would  have 
made  every  crown  keeper  shoot  him  on 
the  spot  if  thoy  could  have  got  hold  or 
eight  of  birn  ;  only  they  could  not,  for 
Boxer  though  a  very  wicked  waa  a  very 
cunning  dog. 

Well !  close  to  this  criminal  Di  was 
chained,  and  he  soon  began  to  poison 
her  yomig  mind,  for  aa  for  those  dinner- 
stealings  I  look  on  them  aa  mere  freaka 
of  graceful  folly.  And  now  let  the 
reader  answer  a  plain  question.  Does 
he  believe  in  the  language  of  doga  ?  If 
he  says  he  does  not  we  shall  at  once 
class  him  with  thoae  wretched  aoullesa 
beings  who  never  dream,  who  think 
that  there  is  no  difference  between  prose 
and  verae,  and  cannot  for  the  life  of 
them  conceive  why  poets  should  be  per- 
mitted by  an  all-wise  Providence  to 
live  ;  80  tmless  he  is  prepared  to  believe 
in  the  language  of  doga  he  had  better 
hold  his  tongue  and  say  nothing  and 
listen  to  what  I  have  to  say.  Often 
when  Di  was  chained  np  close  to  Boxer 
the  old  sinner  would  say.  "  Di,  do  you 
know  what  eggs  ate  1 "  and  Di  said, 
"No,  Boxer,"  he  would  go  on,  "  Hens 
and  turkeys  lay  eggs  for  dogs  to  suck  ; 
1  only  let  Mrs.  Pennywinks  have  one 
now  and  then  as  a  treat.  Promise  me 
that  you  wOl  suck  eggs  when  you  grow 
up,  Di."  "Tes,  I  will.  Boxer,"  said 
DL  So  ^ain  of  young  chicken,  when 
he  saw  out  old  sow  Bess  snap  off  the 
head  of  a  chick  which  had  rashly 
risked  its  life  in  her  stye.  Boxer  would 
cry,  "  Bravo,  Besa.  That's  the  way  to 
treat  chicken,  Di.  Mind  you  always 
snap  their  heads  off  when  you  are  loose 
and  hungry."  Then,  too,  he  would  tell 
her  stories  of  the  rabbita  and  hares  that 
he  had  chased  and  eaten  in  his  young 
days,  when  he  followed  at  the  heel  of 
the  most  arrant  poacher  on  all  Bagshot 


Heath.  How  nice  young  leverets 
and  young  rabbita,  and  how  eweet  it 
was  to  roam  over  the  heath  as  far  as  the 
"Golden  Farmer"  beyond  Ba^hot^ 
which  some  idiots  now  call  the  "  Jolly 
Farmer" — or  past  Cfcsar'a  Camp  to 
Easthampstead  Flata.  "  They  talk  of 
pleasure,"  said  Boxer,  "  and  I  don't  say 
that  a  new  laid  egg  or  a  freah  pat  of 
butter  when  you  have  stolen  it  is  not 
very  nice,  but  for  my  money  give  me 
the  rabbit  which  you  have  run  to  his 
barrow  and  then  dug  out  with  your  own 
paws.  Mind,  Di,  there  is  nothing  so 
sweet    in    life    as    to    work    for  your 

It  ia  not  to  ba  believed  that  talk  like 
this  would  not  tell  on  the  mind  of  a 
young  innocent  dog.  As  I  have  said, 
Boxer  was  soon  afterwards  cut  off  by  an 
indigestion  caused  by  bolting  a  hare-skin 
whole.  He  died  and  waa  buried,  but  the 
harm  he  worked  lived  after  him.  When 
Di  was  let  loose,  and  we  came  to  live 
in  the  manaion,  we  found  Di  ao  fimshed 
a  thief  that  in  France  she  might  have 
had  a  aumame  given  her  and  been 
called  Diana  Macaire.  This  grieves  us 
of  course,  but  we  must  take  doga,  like 
men,  as  we  find  them — whoever  thought 
the  worse  of  Charles  Lamb  for  his 
drunkenness  1 — and  so  though  we  are  not 
partakers  with  men  thieves,  we  would 
far  sooner  have  Di  with  na  as  a  dog  thief 
than  have  instead  'of  her  the  best  be- 
haved and  most  moral  dog  in  the  world. 
So  far  then  as  Di  is  concerned,  as  she 
cannot  be  cured,  we  think  she  is  quite 
above  the  eighth  and  tenth  command- 
ments, that  they  have  slipped  out  and 
ought  to  slip  out  of  her  Book  of  Com- 
mon Prayer.  Then,  too,  there  is  bo 
much  ihn  in  her  thefle — we  set  aside 
het  faults  for  hunger's  "sake,  she  felt  the 
approach  of  famine  and  ao  she  stole — 
but  she  would  make  away  with  other 
things  just  by  way  of  a  joke  out  of  a 
mere  eenae  of  humour,  as  when  she 
carried  off  Mrs.  Pennywink's  Sunday 
cap  with  cherry-coloured  ribbons,  and 
after  trying  it  on  her  own  head  and  not 
thinking  it  becoming,  hung  it  np  on 
a  birch'tree  in  the  plantations  where  it 
waa  not  found  for  many  days ;  or  whea 
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she  laid  her  teeth  on  Pennywink's  best 
boots  and  ran  off  with  them  over  the 
heath  and  hid  them  in  a  rabbit  barrow, 
where  they  were  found  a  year  after 
when  we  were  ferreting  rabbits,  much 
the  worse,  not  for  wear  but  for  weather 
and  the  gnawing  of  many  bunnies  who 
no  doubt  thought  they  were  thus  vent- 
ing their  wrath  on  Penny  wink  the  sworn 
foe  of  all  the  rabbits  who  range  over 
Bagshot  Heath. 

While  wo  are  confessing  Di's  fiiults 
let  us  add  that  she  is  as  great  a  coward 
as  she  is  a  thief.  I  am  sure  the  soul  of 
a  mouse  crept  down  her  throat  as  soon 
as  she  was  bom,  and  has  stayed  there 
ever  since,  having,  perhaps — for  who 
can  tell  ? — gnawed  her  own  noble  lion 
soul  to  pieces.  But  this  is  also  a  small 
matter,  for  Di  looks  so  like  a  lioness, 
that  the  mere  sight  of  her  as  she  stands 
at  gaze  slowly  waving — for  it  is  not 
wagging — her  tail  is  enough  to  strike 
terror  into  the  beholder.  As  a  watch- 
dog, therefore,  she  is  as  good  as  any 
mastiff  or  bloodhound;  with  the  great 
advantage  that,  while  she  scares  away 
tramps  and  trespassers,  she  does  not, 
like  those  other  dogs,  every  now  and 
then  tear  one  of  the  family  to  pieces, 
as  we  observe  befell  an  unhappy  man  at 
Famborough  the  other  day.  "We  at  the 
mansion  know  that  Di  is  the  greatest 
coward  in  creation,  but  strangers  think 
she  is  very  savage,  and  so  Di  is  as 
great  a  safegnard  to  ns  as  a  whole 
pack  of  bulldogs.  But  this  fear  which 
strangers  have  of  her  is  sometimes 
amusing,  as  when  we  asked  the  neigh- 
bouring stationmaster  to  come  up 
and  take  a  look  round  Forest  Edge, 
and  he  came  one  Sunday,  but  only  to 
shut  himself  up  in  the  walled  stable- 
yard,  where  he  remained  the  whole  day, 
for  he  would  not,  he  said,  "  stir  out  of 
the  yard  to  be  worried  by  that  big 
bloodhound."  So  Di,  the  thief  and 
the  coward,  roams  about  the  plantations 
and  keeps  off  trespassers,  while  she 
keeps  down  the  rabbits,  much  to  Penny- 
wixik's  delight,  who,  but  for  her,  would 
never  grow  a  "  wiisel," — ^so  he  calls  man- 
gold— or  a  Bwede.  Silly  man  !  as  he 
beholds  the  ravages  of  the  crown  rabbits 


on  our  crops,  he  launches  out  into  Tain 
theories  on  the  laws  of  property  and 
frame  and  vermin.  ^'Them  as  breeds 
the  rabbits,'*  he  says,  "ought  to  be 
bound  to  wire  their  land  all  round,  and 
then  they  might  keep  their  own  rabbits 
for  themselves  aud  their  crops,"  a  sug- 
gestion which  we  earnestly  commend  to 
the  notice  of  Mr.  P.  A.  Taylor,  and  the 
other  agitators  against  the  existing  game 
laws. 

"  Why  are  we  so  tormented  with 
rats?'*  once  said  Lord  Macaulay.  ** Be- 
cause they  are  so  small  and  we  so  big. 
Suppose  twenty  thousand  mammoths 
were  suddenly  thrown  on  our  shores, 
we  should  at  once  recognise  the  fact  as 
a  national  calamity ;  we  should  call  out 
the  yeomanry  and  pursue  them,  send 
down  regiments  of  the  line  and  artillery, 
and  exterminate  them,  and  in  a  wedc 
there  would  not  be  a  mammoth  left 
alive ;  but  as  to  rats  we  are  powerless ; 
for  all  our  ferreting,  and  poison,  and 
traps,  they  continue  to  increase,  till 
they  threaten  to  eat  us  out  of  house 
and  home  ;  the  reason  being  that  their 
size  enables  them  for  the  most  part  to 
elude  our  attacks."  Under  such  gloomy 
forebodings  of  the  historian,  it  is  a 
comfort  to  think  that  Di  is  good  against 
rats.  "  Everything  in  creation  has  a 
purpose,  Hodge,"  I  said  to  our  old 
labourer,  who,  man  and  boy,  had  worked 
about  ^Vscot  for  nearly  seventy  years. 
"  Has  they  ? "  replied  Hodge.  "  Then 
I  should  be  glad  to  know  why  rats  was 
created  ? "  It  was  in  vnin  to  tell  the  old 
man  that  they  were  nature's  scavengers  ; 
he  stuck  to  his  creed,  and  oould  not  for 
the  life  of  him  believe  in  the  use  of  rats. 
Nor  as  a  matter  of  pmctioe  do  we  be- 
lieve in  their  use.  Bats  are  interesting, 
cunning,  and  very  affectionate  to  their 
offspring,  but  as  to  use,  you  should  hear 
Pennywink  lamenting  .the  loss  of 
chicken,  and  Vaxkej  poahs,  and  whdie 
broods  of  ducklings  carried  off  in  a  single 
night  by  these  pests !  When  we  have 
borne  these  inroads  a  little  while  we 
proclaim  a  hunt,  send  over  to  a  neigh- 
bour for  his  ferrets,  set  to  wozk  with 
spades,  and  dig  up  the  enwnias'  nests 
and  runs,  and  so  slay  nnmben  of  tbam. 
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On  theec  occasiooB  Bi  is  inv&luable; 
she  seizes  ihe  rats  youDg  and  olc3,  as 
they  bolt  iiom  th^  holes  and,  however 
mncli  they  may  bit«,  nerei  fiiils  to  hiH 
them.  So  eager  is  she  that  I  am  sorry 
to  aay  that  unce,  n'hen  an  unhappy 
brown  ferret  showed  hie  nose  at  a  hole 
131  vas  down  on  him  in  the  twinkling 
of  an  eye,  and  before  one  could  say 
"  Jack  Hobinaon,"  onr  beat  ally  gainst 
the  rata  was  dead.  The  owner  of  that 
ierret  is  a  hard  man,  more  than  sus- 
pected of  beating  buth  wife  and  child, 
bnt  the  hardest  of  hearts  has  its  soft 
Com«r,  and  hia  heart  so  melted  nt  the 
nntimeiy  death  of  bis  darting  ferret, 
that  tears  trickled  down  his  cheeks. 

I  wish  I  conld  say  that  Di'a  exploits 
(gainst  the  rats  ends  with  tlieir  death. 
She  evidently  thinks  that  all  is  flesh 
that  falls  into  her  jaws,  and  like  a  Sew 
Zealander  or  a  New  Caledonian,  having 
slain  her  enemy,  ahe  eats  him  ;  and  not 
only  him,  but  she  ate  the  body  of  that 
fenet  also.  And  let  no  one  say  that 
she  eats  rats  because  she  is  half  starved. 
Xothing  of  the  kind.  The  dog  biscuits 
that  she  eats,  and  the  greaves  and  the 
toppings  and  boiled  potatoes  are  beyond 
bdie£  She  has  been  even  known  to  go 
down  to  the  sheepfold  and  steal  the 
lambs'  oilcake.  Though  so  gay  and 
joyfal  and  frolicsome,  and  piofcssiog 
in  every  act  sach  deep  love  for  the 
family,  she  has  one  purpose  in  life,  and 
that  is  to  make  her  way  into  the  larder, 
and  though  that  stronghold  of  food  is 
usnallj  kept  locked,  on  two  occasions  at 
least  ])i  bos  been  known  to  break  into 
it  and  rifle  its  stores.  In  the  way  of 
making  herway  into  yards  ahe  is  almost 
human,  using  her  right  forepaw  very 
much  like  a  man's  band,  but  as  she  has 
not  yet  reached  the  art  of  unlocking  a 
door,  we  are  sure  that  on  those  two 
occasions  the  larder  must  have  been 
unlocked. 

One  of  these  robberies — they  were 
both  of  rounds  of  beef — was  followed 
by  such  consequences  to  Bi  that  T  am 
tempted  to  add  them  to  Di'e  story.  I 
was  sitting  in  my  library,  reading  the 
Fathers  of  the  Church,  when  I  heard  a 
hue  and  cry,  and  soon  after  our  cook 
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oame  in  with  a  rueful  face,  and  "  Please, 
sir,  Di  has  stolen  the  beef  for  to-morrow's 
dinner" — to-morrow  being  Sunday,  and 
the  weight  of  the  beef  flfteen  pounds. 
Xow  the  mansion  at  Forest  Edge  is  not 
BO  poor  in  resources  that  the  loss  oven 
of  that  quantity  of  beef  would  have 
been  coupled  with  starvation.  Proud 
in  this  feeling,  and  wishing,  I  must  own, 
to  screen  Si,  I  said,  "  Get  something 
else,"  and  dismissed  the  cook,  who  had 
a  reckoning  on  Monday  morning  with 
her  mistress.  But  it  is  not  of  that  but 
of  Di  that  I  am  writing.  Xot  caring 
to  go  on  with  the  Fathers  of  the  ChtiTch, 
and  curious  to  see  what  Di  would  do 
with  the  beefi  I  went  out  to  look  for 
her,  and  found  her  stretched  out  in  the 
sun,  as  sleek  and  round  as  a  New 
Caledonian  chief  who  has  eaten  his 
third  wife.  There  was  no  sign  of  the 
beef  except  in  Di's  person,  and  it  turned 
out  afterwards,  that  having  eaten  half 
of  it  there  and  then  she  had  buried 
the  rest,  which  she  was  seen  to  dig  up 
and  devour  some  days  after.  Of  coarse 
I  should  not  enter  into  these  details 
unless  I  had  something  else  to  tell. 
Di's  general  health  is  of  the  rudest 
kind,  but  a  few  days  after  she  bad 
eaten  the  last  of  that  beef  she  was  seen 
to  be  oiling.  She  could  scarcely  drag  one 
leg  after  the  other,  and  had  hanily  the 
heart  to  wag  her  tail.  As  there  were 
reapers  about  the  place,  a  mce  of  men 
who  tie  their  food  up  in  cloths  and 
leave  them  under  trees,  I  made  up  my 
mind  that  Di  had  been  at  her  old  tricks, 
had  stolen  the  men's  dinners  and 
been  kicked  for  it,  a^i  is  the  fashion  of 
labourers  to  their  wives  and  dogs.  Thie 
belief  was  strengthened  by  a  lump  on 
Di'e  right  aide,  from  which  we  thought 
that  one  of  her  ribs  was  broken.  So 
she  limped  and  crawled  about  for  some 
days,  till  one  morning  that  very  cook 
from  whose  larder  the  beef  had  been 
stolen,  and  who  for  all  that  was  very 
fond  of  Di,  when  patting  and  alroting 
her  pricked  her  finger. 

"  Why,  what's  this  sticking  out  of 
Di's   side}"   she   said  to   Fenny  wink. 

So   Fennywink   felt  Di'a   side, 
then  they  saw  that  out  of  it  stood 
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point  of  an  iron  skewer.  The  said 
Fennywink  is  a  man  more  of  action 
than  of  words.  He  seized  the  point  of 
the  skewer,  and  by  main  force  pulled  it 
out  of  Di's  side ;  a  bit  of  surgery  which 
must  have  been  no  easy  job,  as  the 
skewer  was  eight  inches  long  and  had  one 
end  twisted  round  in  a  circle  ;  just  one 
of  those  horrible  inventions  of  the  enemy 
in  short  which  butchers  put  into  rounds 
of  beef  for  the  express  purpose  of  tor- 
menting fathers  of  fiEimilies  who  have 
to  carve  for  their  children,  an  act 
which  we  sometimes  think  will  hinder 
a  merciful  Providence  from  allowing 
any  butcher  to  enter  the  gates  of 
Paradise. 

And  so  the  secret  of  Di's  illness  was 
out  She  had  bolted  that  iron  skewer 
when  she  devoured  the  beef,  and  it 
having  somehow  got  crosswise  into  her 
chest,  came  out  just  at  her  last  short 
lib  on  the  right  side.  She  evidently 
suffered  great  pain  while  it  was  inside 
her,  but  it  speaks  worlds  for  the  ease 
with  which  animals  throw  off  lesions 
which  few  men  could  undergo  without 
deafhi  that  in  the  afternoon  of  the  day 


on  which  the  skewer  was  dragged  out 
Di  was  frisking  about  in  her  usual 
health  and  chasing  rabbits  in  the 
wildest  way  over  the  woods  and  heath. 
The  wound  healed  up  at  once^  and  all 
that  remains  of  it  now  is  a  very  slight 
scar  on  Di's  side  which  you  have  to 
hunt  for  before  you  can  find  it 

"  Why  don't  you  send  that  story  to 
the  Field?'*  asked  an  old  friend; 
"perhaps  they  will  believe  it."  But 
as  he  plainly  did  not  believe  it,  and  as 
several  others  to  whom  we  told  the  story 
turned  out  to  be  doubting  Thomases, 
the  end  was  that  it  was  not  sent  to 
the  Field,  and  so  now  it  is  sent  to 
more  believing  people.  There  are  many 
more  things  which  we  could  tell  of  Di, 
but  it  would  take  a  whole  number  to 
contain  them,  and  I  therefore  forbear ; 
declaring,  in  conclusion,  that  there  never 
was  such  a  perfect  dog  character  as  Di, 
and  expressing  my  fervent  hope  that 
she  may  not  meet  an  untimely  end  at 
the  hand  of  that  base  band  of  poisoners 
who  have  already  laid  so  many  noble 
dogs  low. 


The  leaf  was  darkUh,  imi  hac!  prickles  an  it. 
But  in  anotlier  countrv,  ns  he  EUid, 
Rore  a  bright  golden  nowcr,  liut  not  in  this  aoi! ; 
He  eailed  it  HHimony." — MiLTos, 

A  LITTLE  dust  the  Enmmei  bieeie 

Had  sifted  up  within  a  cleft, 
A  sknted  raindrop  from  the  tree?, 

A  tiny  eeed  by  chaace  airs  left, — 
It  was  enougb,  the  eeodling  grow, 
And  from  the  barren  rat^-besrt  drew 
Her  dimpled  leaf  and  tender  bud, 
And  dewa  that  did  tho  bare  rock  stud; 
And  crowned  at  length  her  simple  head 
With  utter  aweetnesa,  breathed  afar, 
And  burning  like  a  dueky  star, — 

Sweetnesa  upon  bo  little  fad, 
Ah  me !  ah  me  I 

And  yet  hearta  go  uncomforted. 

For  hearts,  dear  lave,  such  seedlings  am. 

That  need  bo  little,  ah,  so  less 
Tban  little  on  this  earth,  to  bear 

The  suQ-sweet  blos-Eom,  happiness ; 
And  sing, — 'those  dying  hearts  that  come 
To  go, — their  awan-song  flying  home. 
A  touch,  a  tender  tone,  no  more, 
A  face  that  lingers  by  the  door 
To  turn  and  smile,  a  fond  word  ?aid, 
A  kiss, — these  things  make  heaven 
We  do  neglect,  refuse,  forget, 
To  give  that  little,  ere  'tis  fled, 


,d  yet 


Ah  I 


!   ah  I 


And  sad  hearts  go  tin  comforted. 

I  asked  of  theo  but  little,  nay, 

Not  for  the  golden  fruit  thy  bough 
Kipena  for  thee  and  thine  who  day 

By  day  beneath  thy  shadow  grow  ; 
Only  for  what,  from  that  full  store, 
Had  made  me  rich,  nor  left  thee  poor, 
A  drift  of  blossom,  needed  not 
For  fruit,  yet  blessing  aome  dim  spot. 

A  touch,  a  tender  'word  soon  said. 
Fond  tones  that  seem  our  dead  again 
Come  back  after  long  years  of  pain, 

Lonely,  for  these  my  aick  heart  bled — 
Ah  me  !    ah  m*  ! 
Pad  hearts  that  go  uncomforted. 

Ellice  HOPKIS.-). 
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Thk   eighteenth  century  is  gradually  re- 
ceding   into     an     historical    perspective 
favourable  to  its  calm  and  unbiased  ap- 
preciation.    The  deep  obloquy  vrhich  the 
great  reaction  cAllod  the  Eomantic  Move- 
ment had    heaped  upon  it  has  sensibly 
diminished.     The  Homantic  Movement  it- 
self has  run  its  course,  and  has  not  left  such 
a  good  opinion  of  its  insight  and  candour 
that  the  world  is  inclined  to  take  its  judg- 
ments on  trust,  ^lany  lines  of  thought  and 
inquiry  begun  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
which  the  Komantic  Movement  brusquely 
and  haughtily  interrupted,  have  been  re- 
sumed in  modem   times,  and  prosecuted 
with  results  too  fruitful  and  tanirible  to  be 
frowncil  down,     ^fany  of  the  most  pro- 
minent and  accepted  investigators  of  the 
present  dav  arc  manifestly  continuing  the 
work  Wgun   a  hundred  years  ago,   only 
with  the  greater  scope,  mastery  and  preci- 
sion which  belong  to  more  mature  methods. 
And  grwnt^.r   t^rmness  of  scientitic  grasp. 
The  ftots  of  the  present  hare  naturally 
Atfordod  a  supcnor  p^^^ition  for  oltsonring 
the  past,  c\  approciatiii^  Wh  its  «chieve- 
cucnts  and  sh.ortcomingj — of  coing  justice, 
in  fact»  to  in^.porfoct  and  tentative  liegin- 
«infi:«s  bv  connect  in  c  tl.om  with  il:e  wider 
And  more  s^triking  resi-.hs  arrived  at  since. 
Bu;  ihc  cic:ht<>enTh  ccriurv  bv  iri<*lf  is  a 
vague  torn..    There  was  an  eighteenth  oen- 
ti:Ty  of  Frfiroe.  and  another  of  Engkr.d, 
f.Tid  asOil.i:   of  Geiuianv  ;   and   thocjih 
ir.torcoTiTiOvtcd  Iv  manv  iinks,  tbev  also 
differed  ]  rofoundiy  in  acccffdaDce  with  tlic 
difference  of  thdr  hi^toiical  antoc»edcrt&. 
To   tlio    F:\-»nch   the  oightoonth  cectiin 
inu<t  ever  ivave  the  overpowering  intcTtsst 
of  Jiaving  l»oo:i  the  p:\riaration  and  seed- 
plot^  as  11   were,  o:  their  groat   Kc^ohi- 
tioTi.     To  ihe  Gi:Ti~)ar»s  it   is  memorable 
as  the  period  of  their  revivoii  lirerature  aiid 
phi]os<»phy.     To  \hc  English  ii  is  rone  of 
tl)cse  thincs.     FoiiticJilN  ij   was  tor  us  f, 
period  of  quiet,  if  uo:  of  s;agnaiior..     It. 
tJic  Lighe:  literamrc  anii  speculaiJot.  it 


was  marked   by  an  absence  of    depth, 
spontaneity  and    power,    reckoning   but 
four  men  of  really  lofty  stature,  Swift^ 
Hume,  Butler  and  Burke.     The  history 
of  thought    in   our  country  is  therefore 
tame  as  compared   with  the   history   ci 
Uiought  in  France  and  Germany  in  the 
eighteenth  century.     It  is  impossible  to 
study  the  literature  of  France  during  that 
period  without  the  great  catastrophe  with 
which  the  century  closed    obtruding  on 
the    mind.      "We  hear  the  roar  of  that 
mighty  tempest  through  the  softest  and 
calmest  periods  which  went  before  it.     In 
Germany  the  presence  of  Goethe  attracts 
all  our  attention  as  to  an  old  Olympian 
new  lighted  on  the  earth.    But  England 
not  only  suffers  in  comparison  with  foreign 
countries,  she  suffers  in  comparison  with 
her  former  self  during  tliis  period.     The 
atmosphere  of  the    eighteenth    century 
seems  dose,  heavy,  and  dull,  when  con- 
trasted   with     the     stormy   gloom    and 
sunshine,  the  high  and  bradng  winds  ot 
tlte  seventc-euth.     But  wider  conceptions 
of  history  are  tending  more  and  more  to 
n>buke     the     narrow     partiality     which 
dwells  with  exclusive  interest  on  a  few 
chosen  periods  of   liistory.  ignoring  the 
iniervening  spaces  as  unimportant    The 
cis^noe   of  history  is  its  continuity,  and 
aihitrary  s<it-ction  of  favoured  epodis  is 
injur oits  to  tlio  iiill  understanding  even 
of    tl.tise  opivhs  themselves.     The  new 
histeiT'an    of     English    thought    in    the 
eight tx  nth  ccr.tuTy,  therefore,  need  fear 
no  cold  rooeption  from  serior*s  students  cm 
the  CTf-und  of  his  subiect.     Although  in 
i:T.:versai  hisie.n  the  j<Miod  he  illustrates 
does  nM  take  the  highest  rank  by  a  long 
WTA,  it  takes  a  liighly  important  rank  in 
the  hi>;«"cv  of  Enxriano.     Between  1700 
and   ISOO  a  coi»d  deal  was  thoucht  and 
done  vhioh  mr;v  not  go  unrecorded.    The 
disTan(»e    bet^et^n  Ijocie  and  Oderidge, 
Utm-ecn  l\\den  and  Wordsworth,  in  the 
;]j:c;!0crual  order,  is  not  greater  than  the 
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(liBtaiice  between  Somers  and  Lord  Eldon, 
between  Marlborough  and  Wellington,  in 
tho  political  and  military  orders,  and  in 
each  case  the  distance  is  immense. 
When  the  century  began,  the  embers  of 
the  civil  wars  were  still  hot,  and  ready  to 
burst  into  flame.  When  it  closed  they 
seemed  as  remote  as  the  Wars  of  the 
Eoses,  and  other  wars  were  kindling  into 
wide  conflagration. 

In  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen  the  eighteenth 
century  has  found  an  historian  naturally 
and  spontaneously  capable    of  doing  it 
justice.     He  has  in  full  measure  the  first 
quality   of  an  historian,   the    quality  of 
thorough  impartiality,  not  the  imperfect 
and  make-believe  impartiality  which  ab- 
stains carefully  from   open  partisanship, 
yet  through  want  of  sympathetic  appre- 
hension and  mental  flexibility  never  can 
realise    the  standpoint   of  an  opponent ; 
but  that  dignified  equity  founded  on  ima- ' 
ginative  insight,  which   finds  an  austere 
pleasure  in  displaying  the  strength  of  an 
enemy's  position,  from  which  a  secret  con- 
fidence that  he  is  able  to  turn  it  is  per- 
haps not  excluded.     In  all  the  book  he 
mentions    no   writer  with   more   respect 
than    the  Xonjuror   William    Law,  and 
from  the  opinions  of  no  writer  is  he  per- 
haps further  removed.     But  Law's  single- 
hearted  sincerity  and    earnest  depth  fill 
him  with  the  tenderest  respect  and  ad- 
miration as  for  a  consistent  valiant  man 
who  had  the  courage  of  his  convictions. 
In  a  lower  degree  he  is  cordially  warm  to 
Sherlock,  the  lawyer-bishop,  who  held  his 
own  against  the  legal  dignitaries  of  the 
House  of  Lords,   and  wrote   one  of  the 
most   telling    tracts    against    the  Deists. 
He    is     only    pleasantly    harsh    to    the 
utterly  vulgar    men,    to    whichever    side 
they     may    belong,  as    Warburton    and 
Tom  Paine.     But  gcnerallv  there  seems 
to  be  a  sort  of  pre-establihhed  harmony 
between    him    and    the     objects    of    his 
criticism  which  has  a  very  pleasing  efl'ect. 
Without  the  eminent  quality   I  refer  to, 
such  a  book  as  Mr.  Stephen's  would  have 
little  or  no  value  :  possessing  it,  it  has  a 
value  very  high  and  precious  indeed.     I 
shall  have  occasion  in  the  remarks  that 
foUow   to  mention  other  qualities  of  an 
historian  hardly  second   to  tliis,  such  as 


accuracy,  fulness  of  knowledge,  aad  the 
supreme  faculty  of  taking  pains,  which. 
Mr.  Stephen  possesses  in  a  high  degree. 
But  the  contents  of  the  work  must  fiist 
engage  our  attention. 

They  are  most  varied,  referring  to  all 
forms  of  mental  activity  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  except  pure  science.     The  first 
volume  is  occupied  with  the  discussion  of 
what  is  known  as  the  Dcistical  controversy, 
the  long  and  rather    wearisome   debate 
between  the  assailants  and  defenders  of 
Christianity,  which  went  on  with  varying 
degrees    of    animation    or    dulneas    all 
through  the  century.     Mr.  Stephen  has 
very  properly  enlarged  the  cadre  of  the 
German  Lechler  (whose  excellent  book  on 
English  Deism  he  mentions  with  merited 
respect),  inasmuch  as  he  includes  in  his 
surrey  both  parties  to  the  dispute,  and 
thus  treats  as  fully  of  English  theology 
as  of  English  scepticism,  and  brings  ont 
more  clearly  the  whole  field  of  hostilities, 
passing  alternately  from  the  attack  to  the 
defence,  and  vice  versa.     The  campaign 
opens  with  Toland,  and  closes  with  Paine 
on  the  deistical  side;  commencing  with 
Norris    and  Browne,   and    ending   with 
Bishop  Watson   on   the   Christian    side. 
Between  these  extremes,  all  the  interme- 
diary writers  of  both  camps  pass  in  review 
— Collins,    Tindal,    Middleton,    Hume, 
Gibbon,   on    the    one    hand ;    Bentley, 
Swift,  Butler,  Law,  Warburton  (to  name 
only    the    chief),    on    the    other.      Mr. 
Stephen  does  not  do  his  work  by  halves, 
but  gives  us  all  needful  biographical  and 
bibliographical  details,  and  then   calmly 
examines   the    arguments   seriatim  with 
reference  both  to  the  contemporary  state 
of  knowledge    and  the  light  thrown  by 
subsequent    inquiry   on   the    subjects  of 
dispute.      The    abundance    of    material 
thus  offered  to    Mr.  Stephen  for  discus- 
sion is  simply  immense,  and    the    result 
is  as  closely  packed  a  volume  of  historical 
theological  and  metaphysical  criticism  as 
will   be  found   in  any  language,  and  is 
certainly    rare    in    ours.      The    second 
volume  is  more  varied,  comprising  a  review 
of   "Moral   Philosophy,"   of    "Political 
Theories,"  **  Political  Economy,"  and  what 
Mr.  Stephen  calls  "  Characteristics,"  undei 
which  head  he  classes  the  preachers,  the 
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poets,  general  literature,  and  the  Eeligious 
reaction,  that  is,  the  Methodist  movement. 
He  is  as  thorough  and  painstaking  in  the 
second  volume  as  in  the  first  But  the 
suhjects  are  lighter,  and  for  reasons  of 
space,  perhaps,  treated  in  less  detail.  I 
think  also  I  discern  a  more  vigorous  step 
and  longer  stride  in  the  second  volume 
than  in  the  first  The  author  is  less 
occupied  with  the  useful,  but  sometimes 
unavoidablj  tedious,  recapitulation  of 
reasoning  not  his  own ;  and  gives  us 
more  of  his  own  excellent  staple  of 
thought  and  reflection.  No  doubt  the 
change  of  subject  carried  with  it  a  change 
of  treatment ;  but  I  suspect  that  most 
readers  will  find  the  second  volume  more 
pleasant  reading  than  the  first 

Most  readers  will  make  this  preference. 
But  it  is  probable  that  Mr.  Stephen  had 
not  chiefly  in  view  that  by  no   means 
wholly    admirable    person    the    general 
reader,  when  he  took  the  pains  he  has 
done  with  his  first  volume  and  devoted  it 
wholly  to  the  Deistical  controversy.     No- 
thing can  well  be  more  dead  and  buried 
than  that  once  famous  discussion.  Burke's 
contemptuous  question, "  Who  reads  Tindal 
Chubb  and  Morgan  now  ?  '*  is  still  perti- 
nent, not  for  the  contempt  it  expresses, 
but  as  regards   the   entire   oblivion   into 
which    the    whole    subject    has    passed. 
Oblivion  is  not  infallible,  and  has  before 
now  made  huge  mistakes.     But  she  may 
be  generally  trusted  to  have  a  pretty  sure 
instinct  in  these  matters.     On  this  occa- 
sion she  was  certainly  in  the  right     The 
Deistical  controversy  in  itself  was  not  a 
thing  which  deserved  preserving  in  human 
memory.    In  its  course  two  or  three  books 
were  dirown  up,  which  there  is  no  fear 
that  the  world  will  let  die.     The  works  of 
Butler  and  Hume  mark  epochs  in  the 
history  of  thought.     But  the  mass  of  con- 
troversial literature  which  was  evoked  is 
as  safely  laid  in  its  grave  as  the  wrang- 
lings    of    the    Scotists    and    Thomists, 
perhaps  more  so.     It  was  no  decisive  and 
memorable  battle  in  the  field  of  specula- 
tion ;  but  a  rather  obscure  though  long 
and  desultory  skirmish  at  the  outposts,  in 
which  the  victory  of  neither  party  could 
affect  the  main  issue  of  the  war.     Is  this 
a  reason  for  suppressing  it  entirely  ?    By 


no  means.  Like  other  skirmishes  it  at 
length  brought  on  decisive  battles  in 
which  the  head-quarters  of  both  mdea 
engaged  all  their  forces.  Theology  and 
free  thought  came  to  blows  in  the  Deistical 
controversy.  Both  were  most  inadequately 
represented ;  on  both  sides  the  leaders 
were  incompetent — with  a  reservation  of 
the  two  names  just  mentioned.  But  this 
protracted  struggle  in  the  dark,  this  long 
conflict  waged  by  volunteers,  at  length 
brought  real  generals  and  trained  soldiers 
into  the  field,  and  has  led  up  to  the  great 
contest,  which  is  even  now  raging  between 
religion  and  science,  between  revelaticm 
and  positive  thought  From  this  aspect 
I  feel  ready  to  contradict  myself  and  say 
that  the  Deistical  controversy  is  still  in- 
stinct with  life. 

The  whole  movement  may  be  regarded 
as  a  gradual  clearing  of  the  ground  on 
which    the   decisive  issues  were    to    be 
tried.      At    its    commencement    neither 
party  fully  realised  his  own  position  or  the 
means  by  which  it  was  to  be  made  good. 
The  orthodox  apologists  made  concessions 
to   the  Freethinkers    which    were    most 
dangerous  and   damaging  to  their  own 
cause.     As  Mr.  Pattison  says  in  his  ad- 
mirable essay  on  *'  The  Tendencies  of  Be- 
ligious  Thought  "  in  Essays  and  Reviews 
— **  Whether  given  doctrines  or  miracles 
were  conformable  to  reason  or  not  was 
disputed  between    ihe  defence  and   the 
assault :   but  that  all  doctrines  were  to 
stand  or  fall  by  that  criterion  was  not 
questioned.''     And  he  quotes  a  series  of 
apposite  extracts  from  eminent  divines  in 
corroboration.     In  fact,  both  sceptics  and 
believers  agreed  to  abide  by  the  verdict 
of  reason — not  the  "  higher  reason  "  of 
Coleridge   and   his    iGrermans ;    but  the 
logical   understanding.     The  greatest  of 
the  Christian  champions.  Bishop  Butier, 
does  so  in  terms  so  clear  and  decisive  that 
it  is  a  wonder  neither  Mr.  Pattison  nor 
Mr.  Stephen  refer  to  them.     **  I  express 
myself  with   caution,"  he  says,    **lest  I 
should  be  mistaken  to  vilify  reason,  which 
is  indeed  the  only  faculty  we  have  where- 
with to  judge  concerning  anything,  even 
revelation  itself,  or  be  misunderstood  to 
assert  that  a  supposed  revelation  cannot 
be  proved  false  from  internal  characters. 
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For  it  might  contain  clear  immoralities 
or  contrailiclions,  and  either  of  them 
would  prove  it  false  "  {Analogy,  part  ii. 
chap.  3),  This  indeed  was  only  in 
accordance  nilh  tbe  views  of  orthodox 
apologiats  from  vcrj  early  times,  who  hnd 
felt  that  wholly  to  deny  the  competence  of 
reason  was  to  cut  the  gi'ound  from  under 
their  own  feed  At  the  end  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  the  BUflficious  alliance 
offered  by  Boyle  would  have  been  suffi- 
cient to  warn  all  clear-headed  theologians 
of  the  danger  of  resting  wholly  on  faith, 
on  "  the  triumph  of  the  authority  of  God 
over  human  reason,"  as  Nicole  phrased 
it.  Lobnitz  loftily  maintiuned  the  rights 
of  reafon,  declaring  that  only  fanatics 
disputed  them  ("Aucun.  article  de  Ib  foi 
ne  Murait  impliquer  contradiction " 
Thtodicee,  Discourf).  Jeremy  Taylor 
again  said,  "Whatever  is  against  right 
reason,  that  no  faith  can  oblige  us  to 
believe"  (quoted  in  Aid%  to  Eeflfction, 
p.  257).  But  the  older  apologist  always 
coupled  this  eonceaaion  with  the  proviso 
that  it  behoves  us  to  be  sure  that  wc  have 
got  hold  of  right  reason.  As  Taylor 
continues,  "  Although  reason  is  a  right 
judge,  yet  it  ought  not  to  pass  sentence 
in  an  inquiry  of  faith,  until  all  the  inform- 
ation be  brought  in  ;  all  that  is  within 
and  all  that  is  without,  all  that  is  above 
and  all  that  is  below.  .  ,  For  else  reason 
may  argue  very  well  and  yet  conclude 
falsely "  (Ibid).  Hence  the  well-known 
distinction  between  things  abovt  and  things 
contrary  to  reason,  by  which  tbe  rights  of 
reason  and  faith  were  at  once  respected. 
BeasoD  decided  on  the  credentials  of  reve- 
lation, and  having  been  satisfied  of  their 
authenticity  abdicated  in  favour  of  superior 
authority.  InLcibnitz's  picturesque  image, 
"  Revelation  is  like  a  new  chief  sent  by 
the  prince,  who  displays  his  credentials 
before  the  assembly  which  he  is  henceforth 
to  preside  over."  But  these  re8er\ations 
were  out  of  harmony  with  the  low 
temperature  to  which  faith  had  fallen  in 
the  eighteenth  century,  and  thej  were  not 
made  except  by  mystics  lile  M'illiam  Law. 
In  a  more  religious  time,  faith  was  the 
point  of  departure,  not  the  terminus ;  men 
passed  with  quick  steps  through  the 
portals  of  belief  into  the  higher  plains  of 
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religious  life,  where,  atnid  the  ideal 
splendours  of  a  supra-sensuous  world,  the 
narrow  gale  by  which  they  had  entered 
was  easily  forgotten,  or  seemed  of  minor 
impoitancc.  But  in  tlio  eighteenth  cen- 
tury "  the  mind  never  reached  as  ikr  es 
the  stage  of  belief,  for  it  was  unceasingly 
engaged  in  reasoning  up  to  it  Cbris- 
tiauity  appeared  made  for  nothing  else 
but  to  he  proved  !  What  use  to  make  of 
it  when  it  was  proved  was  not  mnch 
thought  about." — (Patiison  :  Tendencies 
of  Jttligious  Thought.)  Hence  the 
apologists  seem  like  Highlanders  who 
descend  from  their  mountmn  fnatneeaea 
to  give  battle  in  the  open  where  tbdi' 
enemies  have  the  advantage.  They 
argued  tbe  question  on  terms  which  im- 
plied ultimate  defeat,  But  their  opponents, 
the  Freethinkers,  were  no  better  off,  andj 
this  fact  imparts  a  sort  of  dreary  hnmt 
to  tbe  wbolu  discussion.  To  make  gc  ,  ,, 
their  contention  the  Freethinkere  n^ed: 
two  things,  both  of  which  they  lacked. 
(1)  Such  a  positive  conception  of  the 
order  of  nature  as  would  have  empowered 
them  to  reject  the  supernatural  in  a]l  its 
forms,  that  is,  to  take  up  the  standpoint  of 
Atheism.  (2)  An  adequate  grasp  of  the 
historic  method  to  conduct  an  onslaught 
on  such  a  remote  and  difficult  problem  as 
the  origin  of  Christianity.  It  is  super- 
fluous to  point  out  that  they  had  neither 
requisite,  that  they  attacked  a  scientific 
problem  without. science,  and  an  histori- 
cal problem  without  history.  Thus  both 
parties  were  contending  as  it  were  in  the 
dark,  and  fought  with  weapons  the  least 
adapted  to  their  needs.  The  ChristiaD 
forces  took  up  the  exposed  and  perilous 
ground  of  simple  rationalism,  the  ration- 
alism of  the  Rule  of  Three  and  Euclid's 
aiiome.  They  acknowledged  that  "im- 
moralities or  contradictions "  would  be 
fatal  to  a  religion.  The  Freethinkera  at 
once  f  oured  upon  them  vollies  of  "  contrs- 
dictions  and  immoralities  "  taken  from  the 
Bible,  interpreted  by  plain  common  senBe 
and  uncorrected  rationalism.  The  deists 
scoffed  at  revelation,  and  declared  the 
■'  light  of  nature  "  to  be  amply  sufficient 
for  all  human  needs,  "  a  clear  and  certain 
light  which  enlightens  all  men,"  asTmdal 
put  it,  from  which  he  inferred  that  "  oup. 
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duty  both  to  God  and  man  must  from  the 
beginning  of  the  world  to  the  end  remain 
unalterable,  be  always  alike  plain  and 
perspicuous  "  (Cliristianity  as  Old  as  the 
Creation,  pp.  10,  17),  against  which 
canTenicnt  opinion  the  only  objection  was 
that  it  contradicted  the  total  experience 
of  the  human  race.  It  came  to  this — 
that  both  parties  were  formidable  in  attack 
and  weak  in  defence.  Both  suffered 
heavily,  but  neither  was  victorious. 

That  a  change  of  tactics  was  indispen- 
sable at  last  became  clear  to  both  sides.  It 
liad  become  absolutely  necessary  to  mark 
out  tlie  limits  of  the  discussion,  and  ascer- 
tain the  points  on  which  precise  issue  could 
be  joined.     The  debate  thus  clarified  was 
seen  to  bear  on  the  credibility  of  miracles, 
a  problem  which  had  two  sides  related  and 
yet  distinct,  philosophical  and  historical,  the 
credibility  of  miracles  generally,  and  their 
credibiUty  at  a  given  epoch  of  time.    The 
new  problems  thus  stated  have  been  handed 
down  to  modem  times,  and  the  limits  of  a 
review  preclude  their  discussion.     But  wc 
may  notice   with  interest  the   steadying 
^ect  of  their   precise  enunciation.     On 
the  Deisticol,  or  we   had  better  say  the 
positive  side,  Hume  took  up  ground  which 
haa  never  been  abandoned  by  thinkers  of 
his   school,  viz.,   that    miracles    are   in- 
credible, and  that  a  probability,  as  good  as 
a  certainty,  lies  against  the  honesty  or  the 
competence  of  any  witnesses  to  them.  The 
orthodox  defenders,  though  ready  to  meet 
Hume  on  his  own  ground,  showed  more 
strength   on   the   historical    side   of  the 
problem,  and  contended  that  the  apostles 
of  Christianity  could  have  been  neither 
forcc^rs  nor  dupes,  inasmuch  as  they  sealed 
their  testimony  to  miracles  with  their  lives. 
The  discussion  finally  drifted  into  a  rather 
thin   pseudo-historical    investigation,     in 
which  Gibbon  and   Palev  were  the  Pro- 
tagonists.     A    true    historic    sense    was 
wanting  to  either  side.     Gibbon  made  out 
that  the  eaily  Christians  were  sneaking  but 
ambitious    intriguers,    bent    on    getting 
bishoprics  and  the  post  of  confessors  to 
Homan  Emperors.      Paley  showed   that 
they  were  heroic  martyrs,  driven  by  the 
force  of  miracles  to  testify  to  facts  in  a 
manner  which  cost  them  their  lives.     The 
history  of  the  first  century  was  tortured 


and  cross-examined  by  the  two  advocates 
for  the  purpose  of   wringing  admissions 
favourable  to  their  respective  clients.  And 
then  the  century  closed  with   the  great 
debate  still  pending.     But  the  resHlts  of 
the  century  of  discussion   had  been   im- 
mense.    The  confused,  desultory  oombats 
had  been  replaced  by  a  general  war  ex- 
tending right  across  the  field  of  speculation. 
The  contest  was  removed  from  isolated 
points,   the  more  or  less  of  miracle,  the 
more  or  less  of  rationalism  to  be  admitted 
or  denied,  and  now  raged  round  the  cen- 
tral position  where  final  victory  or  defeat 
was  to  be  decided.     Naturalism  or  Supra* 
naturalism  were  henceforth  inscribed   on 
the  standards  of  the  conflicting  hosts,  and 
men  have  to  decide  wliioh  colour  they  will 
fight  under^  a  momentous  but  not  unwel< 
come  alternative  to  sincere  minds.     For 
the  clearness  of  the  issue  as  now  presented, 
all  modern  men  are  beholden  to  the  long 
and   stubborn   controversies  of  the    18th 
century,  and  this  debt  to  the  past  will  be 
most  readily  acknowledged  by  those  who 
bear  themselves   most  resolutely  in  the 
present,  to  whichever  side  they  may  belong. 
How  imperfectly  my  abridged  statement 
represents  Mr.  Stephen's  full  and  thought- 
ful exposition  need  not  be  said.     In  his 
account  the  vicissitudes  of  the  long  cam- 
paign   are    enacted    over    again.      The 
success  and  failure  of  all  the  greater  and 
minor  chiefs  are  made  to  pass  before  our 
eyes.     His  impartiality  is  truly  Homeric, 
and  he  celebrates  the  exploits  of  Hector 
or   Diomedc   with   serene  equity.      This 
admirable  quality  guarantees  the  perma- 
nent esteem  of  his  work.    Those  who  want 
the  truth — and  though  the  class  is  small, 
its  final  vote  is  ever  decbive — ^will  find  it 
here.     It  is  one  of  those  books  which  im- 
prove by  keeping.    Eemote  from  partisan- 
ship it  will  excite  noisy  applause  in  neither 
camp.     But  the  sterling  value  stamped  on 
every  page   insures   its   survival.      The 
history  of  the  Deistical  controversy  need 
never  be  told  again,  as  it  can  never  be  told 
better,  if  so  well. 

But  the  first  Tolume  is  not  confined  to 
the  Deistical  controversy  properly  so 
called,  that  is,  to  the  attack  and  defence 
of  Christianity  in  set  terms.  In  the  two 
weighty  chapters  devoted  to  Hume  and 
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Butler,  Mr.  Stephen  plunges  into  deep 
watei-s  into  which  I  shall  not  follow  hino. 
These  chapters  are  bv  far  the  most  bold 
and  sincere  in  the  whole  work,  and  the 
stoical  calm  of  the  writer  as  he  discourses 
"on  fate,  freewill,  and  foreknowledge 
absolute,"  has  something  grand  and  im- 
pressive about  it.  Such  noble  sincerity  is 
unfortunately  only  too  rare  in  our  country, 
and  Mr.  Stephen  would  be  the  last  to  be 
surprised  if  his  outspokenness  should  prove 
a  stumbling-block  to  some.  Intellectual 
courage  in  high  speculations  has  ceased 
to  be  a  characteristic  of  Englishmen. 
There  is  a  series  of  questions  which  by 
common  consent  are  not  to  be  discussed. 
*  *  We  dare  not  face  them.  Our  cowardice 
and  our  better  feelings  shrink  from  the 

possibilities  of  a  negative  reply 

But  no  cowardice  is  ever  pardonable,  for 
it  is  never  pardoned  by  facts.  Want  of 
candour  brings  an  inevitable  penalty  on 
the  race  if  not  upon  the  individual  The 
hollow ncss  in  theory  and  the  impotence  in 
practice  in  the  last  half  of  the  century,  is 
but  the  natural  consequence  of  the  faint- 
heartedness which  prevented  English 
thinkers  from  looking  facts  in  the  face. 
The  huge  development  of  hypocrisy,  of 
sham  beliefs,  and  indolent  scepticism  is 
the  penalty  we  have  had  to  pay  for  our 
not  daring  to  meet  the  doubts  openly  ex- 
pressed by  Hume  and  by  Hume  alone  " 
(vol.  i.,  p.  315).  No  one  will  be  able  to 
blame  Mr.  Stephen  for  refusing  to  look 
facts  in  the  face.  But  the  facts  in  ques- 
tion may  be  looked  at  in  a  way  which 
excites  disgust  in  every  sensitive  mind. 
The  cynical  blasphemer  is  one  dcgice 
worse  than  the  superstitious  bigot,  and 
is  indeed  an  unconscious  but  useful  ally  of 
the  bi;;ot.  Mr.  Stephen  is  as  far  removed 
from  the  one  as  the  other.  His  courage  is 
ever  allied  ^vith  tenderness,  his  frankness 
^vith  sympathy  for  the  suffering  sons  of 
men.  And  it  he  touched  the  subject  at 
all,  he  could  not  do  it  better  than  he  has 
done. 

I  have  dwelt  on  the  contents  of  the  first 
volume  because  they  are  at  once  more  im- 
j)ortant  and  less  interesting  than  those  of 
the  second.  The  moralists,  economists, 
and  litterateurs,  whose  works  are  reviewed 
in  the  latter,  can  command  a  public  in  a 


very  different  way  from  the  dry  Deists 
and  their  opponents.  Pope,  Swift,  Burke, 
Adam  Smith,  will  never  want  readers. 
Tindal,  Collins,  Woolston,  and  company 
are  mere  shadows  of  names  to  all  but  a 
very  small  class.  Even  the  books  they  wrote 
are  becoming  rare  and  not  always  easily 
procured.  But  those  who  hold  that  specu- 
lation on  the  highest  matters  is  really  the 
most  important  though  not  always  the 
most  attractive  part  of  literature,  will  not 
estimate  lightly  the  pains  Mr.  Stephen 
has  been  at  to  disinter  their  dingy  voliunes, 
or  the  service  he  has  rendered  by  so  doing. 
Gulliver,  The  Rape  of  the  Lock,  Robinson 
Crttsoe  make  too  brilliant  a  contrast  be- 
side the  dreary  pamphlets  "m  slipshod 
English,"  which  the  Deists  issued  from 
their  garrets.  But  the  Deists  started  a 
movement  which  will  change — partly  has 
changed — the  face  of  literature,  and  the 
wits  of  Queen  Anne  have  left  us  only  their 
wit,  some  of  whicli  has  since  grown  stale. 

The  highly  varied  and  attractive  con- 
tents of  the  second  volume  do  not  admit 
of  condensed  and  summary  discussion. 
Each  chapter  forms  a  subject  in  itself,  and 
is  not  often  intimatelv  related  to  those 
which  precede  or  follow.  Mr.  Stephen's 
delicate  tact  and  analytical  power  are  too 
well  known  to  need  any  praise  of  mine. 
His  surcncsa  of  hand  and  keenness  of  eye 
never  fail  him,  and  he  dissects  a  poet, 
novelist,  or  moral  philosopher  with  a 
benignant  thoroughness  which  a  lurking 
sense  of  humour  renders  pleasant  to  every 
one — even  the  victim  himself  one  might 
suppose  not  to  object  to  a  knife  so  grace- 
fully handled.  I  shall  therefore  pass  over 
with  hearty  commendation  the  discrimi- 
nating sections  on  general  literature,  the 
poets,  the  preachers,  and  others,  allowing 
myself  only  a  few  remarks  on  the  chapter 
on  Moral  Philosophy. 

Moral  philosophy  is  ever  a  more  or  less 
logical  deduction  from  the  higher  order  of 
speculation  with  which  it  is  contemporary. 
The  same  men,  therefore,  and  the  same 
systems  which  Mr.  Stephen  passed  in 
review  in  the  first  volume  meet  us  in 
the  second.  Some  writers,  indeed,  such 
as  Shaftesbury  and  Mandeville,  are  only 
moralists,  and  do  not  appear  in  the  first 
volume.       They    have    little     beside    a 
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literary  value,  and  but  slight  importance 
in  a  history  of  thought.  Yet  Mr.  Stephen 
does  them  justice,  and  often  by  a  singular 
felicity  of  phrase  brings  out  with  a  word 
their  salient  characteristic.  Thus  when 
he  calls  Mandeville's  book  a  **  pot-house 
edition  of  Hobbes,"  we  feel  a  portrait 
has  been  hit  off  at  one  stroke.  On  these, 
and  similar  excellences  I  cannot  linger.  I 
hasten  on  to  the  few  pages  in  which  Mr. 
Stephen  has  discussed  the  Utilitarian 
system  of  morality,  not  only  with  insight^ 
but  irom  a  new  and  superior  point  of 
view. 

It  has  always  been  a  crux  in  the  Utili- 
tarian system,  how  to  estimate  the  relatiye 
worth  of  pleasures — on  what  grounds  we 
are  justified  in  pronouncing  some  to  be 
base  and  others  to  be  noble.    Mr.  Stephen 
asks  :  "  How  are  we  to  frame  our  moral 
calculus?  .  .  .    One  man  prefers  art  to 
gin  :  a  thousand  prefer  gin  to  art     Why 
is  the  intellectual  to  be  preferred  to  the 
sensual    gratification  ?     Because,  it   has 
been  said,  those  who  can  appreciate  both 
generally  or  always  prefer  the  intellectual  *' 
(Vol.  ii.  p.  98).  This  last  remark,  if  I  mis- 
take not,  is  pointed  at  the  late  Mr.  Mill, 
to  whom  evidently  the  same  question  had 
occurred,  but  who  had  not  succeeded  in 
giving  a   very  satisfactory  answer.     His 
reply,  indeed,  amounted  to  little  more  than 
changing  the  interrogation  into  an  asser- 
tion,— we    prefer    the    nobler    pleasures 
because  we  do.     In  the  second  chapter  of 
his   work    on    Utilitarianism,    he    says : 
"  We  may  give  what  explanation  we  please 
of  this  unwillingness  (to  prefer  base  enjoy- 
ments) ;  we  may  attribute  it  to  pride  .  .  . 
we  may  refer  it  to  the  love  of  liberty  and 
personfd    independence  ...  to  the  love 
of  power  or  to  the  love  of  excitement, 
both  of  which  do  really  enter  into  and 
contribute  to  it ;  but  its  most  appropriate 
appellation  is  a  love  of  dignity  3  which  all 
human  beings  possess   in   one   form    or 
another,"  and  so  on.     He  concludes  the 
paragraph  by  saying :  "It  is  better  to  be 
a  human  being    dissatisfied  than  a  pig 
satisfied  :  it  is  better  to  be  Socrates  dis- 
satisfied than  a  fool  satisfied.     And  if  the 
fool  or  the  pig  are  of  a  different  opinion, 
it  is  because  thej^^  only  know  their  own 
side  of  the  question."     Mr.  Stephen  sees 


clearly  that  this  is  insufficient  The  pig 
and  the  fool  scorn  our  delicate  insinuation 
that  we  know  more  about  pleasure  than 
they  do.  They  return  to  their  mire  with 
an  easy  conscience,  and  leave  us  to 
moralise  at  our  leisure. 

Mr.  Stephen's  answer,  in  which  I  think 
I  am  not  wrong  in  tracing  an  inspiration 
from  Auguste  Comte,  is  very  different 
It  amounts  to  this,  that  not  the  wants,  or 
tastes,  or  desires  of  the  individual,  bat  the 
needs  of  the  social  organism  are  the  final 
standard  by  which  pleasures  are   to  be 
measured.  "  Morality  is  to  sociology  what 
a  sanitary  code  is  to  physiology  ;  and  the 
analogy  may  lead  us  a  step  further.     It 
must  be  defined  as  the  art  of  attaining 
social  health,  not  as  the  art  of  attaining 
the  maximum  of  happiness,  although  we 
may  admit  that  the  two  ends  are  ultimately 
identical."     That  is  to  say,  that  society 
learns  in  time    after    many  painful    ex- 
periences   what    is    good    for    it;     and 
suppresses  what  it  has  found  to  be  evil 
by  penalties  more  or  less  severe.  *    The 
important  addition  to  the  *'  greatest  hap- 
piness of  the  greatest  number"  principle 
as  usually  stated  will  not  be  overlooked. 
Social  well-being  may  demand  considerable 
sacrifices   of  happiness,  not  only  of  indi- 
viduals but  of   a  whole  generation,    as 
in  periods  of  Bevolution  or  of  foreign  inva- 
sion.    Society  long  ago  made  up  its  mind 
on  certain  points.     Men  soon  discovered 
that  murder    and  theft   would   be  fatal 
to  the  social  bond  if  not  kept  within  some 
limit,  and  inclinations  to  these  crimes  have 
accordingly    been    punished  with    much 
sharpness     in     all    societies.     This  was 
morality  in  its  rudimentary  form.     As  the 
conditions  requisite  for  social  well-being 
are  better  understood,  a  far  more  potent 
reaction  of  the  whole  on  its  parts,  of  society 
on  its  members,  may  not  only  be  expected 
but  has  already  begun  to  take  place,  not  only 
negatively  forbidding  crimes  but  positively 
demanding   virtues,  and  in    a    measure 
insisting  on  the  latter  under  penalties  none 
the  less  efficacious  for  being  chiefly  moral  \ 
obloquy  and  neglect  for  unsocial  conduct, 
honour    and   respect   for   the    contrary. 
Pigs  and  fools  will  no  doubt  continue  to 
exist — have  they  not  always  existed  ? — 
but  they  will  be  made  to  realise  thdr 
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position  very  clearly,  and  we  aboil  he 
Bpareil  the  igaominjr  of  arguing  the  point 
with  them  whether  their  awinishness  aad 
foUj  nro  more  desirable  plea^urea  than 
wisdom  and  virtue. 

At  thia  point  Mr.  Stephen  gives  forth 
a  rather  uncecUin  sound.  A  Bcientitic 
morality,  be  saya,  implies  a  scientific  psy- 
choloj:y  and  sociology,  and  as  he  admits 
that  they  do  not  c.\iat,  ^le  inference  plainly 
is  that  morality  is  not  in  a  very  favourable 
positioa.  And  again,  "  If  sociology  were 
once  constituted,  it  would  supply  a  single 
and  decisive  test,  instead  of  the  vague 
and  complex  calculus  suggested  by  the 
cruder  form  of  UtiUlarianism,  or  wbat  is 
called  the  greatest  happiness  principle." 
Nothing  can  be  more  true.  The  greatest 
happiness  priuciple  is  becoming  somewhat 
of  a  bore  to  many  of  ns.  It  is  a  datum 
which  we  take  fur  granted,  and  from  whicli 
we  start.  We  now  want  the  legilimaie 
inferences  which  may  be  drawn  from  it. 
But  may  we  not  draw  these  inferences 
until  sociology  is  constituted  and  has 
become  scientific?  That  is  an  event  a 
long  way  off,  and  eeema  to  assign  a  date 
for  the  advent  of  morality,  on  l/iis  side  of 
the  Greek  Kalends  certainly,  but  we  do 
not  know  how  much  on  this  side.  Mr. 
Stephen's  illustration  of  sanitary  laws  and 
physiology  has  a  misleading  as  well  as 
an  instructive  side.  Extension  of  phy- 
siological knowledge  bos  by  no  means 
always  led  to  improvements  in  thera- 
pentics.  Many,  perhaps  most,  remedial 
agents  are  justly  and  successfully  applied 
in  the  cure  of  disease,  for  which  it  would 
be  difEcult  to  give  a  complete  physiological 
reason  and  justification.  Similarly  in 
morals,  ezpenence  has  proved  (bat  many 
ctbical  principles  are  approiimalcly  correct 
and  salutary,  and  we  are  not  ealled  on  to 
wait  for  their  complete  psychological  and 
sociological  justification. 

I  fear  I  have  been  able  to  give  but  an 
imperfect  notion  of  the  weighty  and 
important  character  of  Mr.  Stephen's 
book.  His  alert  and  vigorous  cricicism, 
terse  and  closely  packed  as  a  master  in  the 
ctaft  can  make  it,  is  difficult  to  reproduce. 
It  must  be  read  to  be  appreciated,  and  I 
doubt  not  it  will  fir)d  due  recognition  in 
competent  quarters.     Lucid,  ^ncerc,  and 
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fearless,  the  wciik  has  no  rival  or 
petitor,  as  tar  as  I  knoiv,  in  our  language 
over  the  field  it  occupies.  It  shows 
throughout  a  genuine  love  of  "  things  of 
the  mind."  Only  a  sober  enthusiasm 
could  have  faced  the  labour  which  it 
implies.  By  a  tbgjough  appreciation  of i 
the  value  of  dates  and  simQar  details,  it 
has  been  made  as  v.iluable  as  a  work  of 
reference  as  it  is  on  other  and  higher 
grounds. 

However,  T  liaiv  some  I'eservations  to 
make  which  I  tniat  will  not  be  taken  in 
ill  part.  It  is  not  often  that  one  has  to  com- 
plain of  an  author  sticking  too  closely  to  his 
subject.  On  the  conti-ary,  to  keep  to  the 
matter  in  baud  is  generally  considered  no 
common  merit,  Mr.  Stephen  seems  to 
me  to  have  pushed  a  virtue  to  excess. 
He  not  only  keeps  to  his  teit,  but  he 
hardly  allows  himself  to  look  away  from 
it  for  a  moment,  even  when  to  do  so 
would  manifestly  furnish  him  with 
means  of  illustrating  it.  The  men  and 
the  opinions  he  passes  in  review  are 
brought  so  close  to  the  reader's  eyes,  that 
it  is  not  easy  to  see  them  in  com  ' 
outline.  His  book  ratlicr  resemljl 
bas-relief  than  a  picture.  All  tho 
characters  ore  life-size,  but  a  certain 
depth  and  perspective  arc  wanting.  And 
this  defect  pervades  equally  the  whole 
and  the  pans.  The  history  of  English 
thought  in  the  eighteenth  century  fills  bis 
volumes,  and  we  can  study  it  in  admu^hle 
detail.  But  the  relative  position  of  English 
eighteenth  century  thought  in  the  history 
of  the  world,  or  even  of  Europe,  is  im- 
perfectly marked.  The  Utilitarianism  of 
Hume  is  discussed  with  admirable  acute- 
ness ;  but  the  pedigree  of  Utilitarianism 
is  not  considered  stall,  indeed  itb  traced 
to  Locke  (vol  ii.  p.  80),  which  is  a  atrange 
oversight  in  a  writer  who  doubtless  knows 
his  Protagoras  as  well  as  anybody.  Mr. 
Stephen  ateadily  refuses  to  light  up  the 
matter  he  is  treating  by  reference  to 
suggestive  analogies  taken  from  the  broad 
field  of  history.  He  will  not  look  over 
the  hedges  of  the  field  which  he  has 
chosen  to  labour  in,  and  if  we  ' 
ourselves  it  is  without  his  example  or 
assistance.  This  want  of  outlook,  of  dis- 
tant horizon,  on  which  lo  rest  the  eye. 
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gives  a  sense  of  confincdncss  which  at 
times  is  oppressive.  After  spending  a 
considerable  time  with  the  Deists  and 
their  adversaries,  dull  and  dreary  men  as 
Mr.  Stephen  admits,  we  would  like,  after 
their  crude  opinions  have  been  thoroughly 
explained  to  us,  and  their  crudity  well 
brought  out,  to  be  reminded  why  such 
company  is,  after  all,  worth  seeking,  and 
what  it  can  teach  us.  If  our  guide  would 
now  and  then  take  us  to  an  eminence 
whence  the  Deistical  controversy  could  be 
seen  in  the  proportions  which  belong  to  it, 
our  spirits  would  be  at  once  cheered,  and 
we  should  consent  to  new  introductions  to 
more  Deists  with  urbanity  and  even  plea- 
sure. But  this  is  denied  us.  On  two  occa- 
sions, indeed,  Mr.  Stephen  has  relaxed 
his  austerity,  in  the  sections,  "  The  French 
Influence  *'  and  "  The  French  Econo- 
mists," both  in  the  second  volume.  The 
success  which  has  attended  him,  especially 
in  the  latter  case,  in  thus  enlarging  the 
area  of  his  survey,  makes  one  regret  he 
has  not  done  so  oftencr. 

"  Savoir  bien  lire  un  livre  en  le  jugeant 
chemin  faisant,  et  sans  cesser  de  le  gouter, 
c'cst  presque  tout  Tart  du  critique.  Get 
art  consiste  encore  d  comparer  et  dt  hien 
]yrendr€  ses  points  de  comparaison,^*  says 
the  most  accomplished  of  modern  critics. 
Ste.  Beuve  had,  just  before  the  page 
where  these  lines  occur,  practised  the 
theory  they  enunciate,  by  commencing  his 
remarks  on  Atala  with  references  to 
Homer,  the  Greek  tragedians,  Pindar, 
Theocritus,  Virgil,  Pope,  and  Eoileau. 
Mr.  Stephen  is  sparing  of  references  and 
comparisons,  and  precedents  taken  from 
other  literatures  remote  in  time  or  space, 
and  prefers  as  a  rule  to  deal  with  an 
author  by  himself,  and  to  evolve  his  merits 
or  demerits  by  a  process  of  reasoning. 
The  analyses  which  he  gives  us  on  these 
occasions  are  often  very  striking  and 
delicate,  which  is  indeed  a  superfluous 
remark,  Mr.  Stephen's  talent  in  this 
respect  being  well  known.  But  for 
historical  purposes  the  method  is  not  so 
satisfactory.  The  comparative  method 
is  as  instructive  when  applied  to  litera- 
ture as  it  is  in  physiology ;  a  series  of 
true  analogies  serves  to  bring  out^  amid 
superficial  differences,  deep-lying  resem- 


blances which  could  not  be  sus^^ted 
before.  Mr.  Pattison  never  fails  to  adopt 
this  mode.  In  his  introduction  to  Pope's 
Essay  on  Man  he  has  given  an  ad- 
mirable example  of  it.  True  precedents 
are  lightly  touched,  but  they  are 
thoroughly  to  the  point,  and  Pope's  posi- 
tion as  a  gnomic  poet  comes  out  spon- 
taneously. We  see  that  he  and  his  age 
belong  to  a  class,  and  that  we  may  find 
analogies  for  them  in  remote  quartors. 
His  characteristic  qualities  are  then  more 
easily  traced  to  social  and  intellectual  con- 
ditions, which  are  seen  to  have  had  th^r 
types  in  other  times  and  countries. 

I  will  refer  to  two  instances  in  which 
Mr.  Stephen,  through  the  over  limita- 
tion of  his  survey,  has  failed  to  bring  out 
in  full  clearness  the  resources  of  his 
subject.  One  refers  to  the  literary  re- 
action (vol  ii.  p.  535),  the  other  to  the 
whole  work. 

(1.)  The  so-called  classicism  which  per- 
vaded the  literatures  of  all  Europe,  for 
at  least  a  century,  and  its  contumelioos 
expulsion  by  the  Komantic  reaction,  offer 
one  of  the  most  interesting  problems  to 
the  historian  of  thought.  The  origin  of 
the  classicism  and  its  tyranny,  its  pre- 
tentious poverty,  yet  immense  popnlarity, 
are  all  topics  well  worth  elucidating ;  and 
the  same  may  be  said  of  its  conqueror,  and 
successor.  This  noble  theme  is  treated 
by  Mr.  Stephen  in  a  parsimonious  man- 
ner. I  do  not  object  to  what  he  says, 
but  he  does  not  say  enough.  He  descdbes 
the  classicism  accurately,  but  he  makes 
no  attempt  to  trace  its  origin,  to  show  how 
poetry  had  come  to  this  pass,  to  display 
in  panoramic  width  the  progressive  stages 
which  led  to  this  result  '^  In  the  sphere 
of  the  imagination  the  old  symbols  oiftiie 
classical  school  had  become  hopelessly 
effete.  The  life  had  departed,  and  they 
had  become  conventional  or  oonsciouslj 
fictitious.  The  muse  of  which  Pope  and 
his  followers  talked  was  an   intoleraUe 

bore To    return    to     natore 

was,  therefore,  primarily  to  sweep  ande  a 
set  of  arbitrary  rules  and  symbols  friiich 
had  ceased  to  have  any  meaning  ^  (toL  iL 
p.  450).  Very  true ;  bat  why  had  *the 
rules  once  had  a  meaning  ?  This  is  pre- 
cisely a  question  which  an  historian  of 
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thniight  might  be  expected  to  answer, 
tkud  make  us  uDder5tBQ<l  how  it  came  to 
Mas  that  what  appears  absurd  and  repel- 
lent DOW,  once  appeared  bcnutiftil  aiiJ 
BttnictiTe  ;  to  make  us  eco  with  the  ejes, 
and  hear  with  the  ears,  of  those  genera- 
tions who  thought  that  poetry  consisti^d 
in  an  odd  masquerade  of  fawns,  satyrs 
Cu[Hds,  and  otliep  mjthologicRl  tinsel. 
To  use  strong  langnage  of  contempt 
towards  the  Bentimeula  of  a  distant  age 
k  DOW  admitted  to  he  a  mistake,  and 
no  one  does  it  in  reference  to  religion  or 
polilJca.  I  do  nut  see  why  the  jesthelic 
feelings  of  a  past  epoch  should  make  any 
eiception,  or  why  we  should  discuss  the 
barbarism  of  Clovis,  or  the  auperstitjon 
of  St  Bcnediet,  with  perfect  serenity  if 
the  Poetics  of  Europe  for  a  century  are 
to  bo  diamisaed  with  ihagust.  Pope"a 
muse  is  certainly  a  bore  to  us,  and  wns 
so  to  the  leaders  of  the  Roman  tie 
reaction.  But  thb  is  not  to  the  point. 
We  want  to  know  why  she  was  not  a 
bore  to  Pope's  contemporaries,  and  how 
so  clever  a  man  as  Pope  came  to  talk 
so  much  about  her. 


book,  Mr.  Stephen's  history  of  thought 
the  eighteenth  century  is  the  fullest,  the 
most  accurate,  in  many  wivys  the  most  able 
that  exists.  But  he  has  not  attempted 
to  estuuBte  the  rank  of  Ihat  period  in  the 
general  development  of  the  human  mind. 
Nor  hfl»  he  deduced  from  antecedent  con- 
ditions its  peculiar  character  and  import. 
Except  OS  a  link  between  the  olden  time 
and  the  present,  as  an  act  in  the  great 
drama  which  stretches  from  the  middle 
ages  to  our  own  days,  the  history  of  Eng- 
lish thought  in  the  eighteenth  century,  is 
not  a  aubjeetof  mnch  interest  Kegardcd 
in  that  light  its  interest  is  very  great,  anil 
in  that  light  Mr.  Stephen  has  regarded  it 
but  very  little.  Wo  call  it  in  vague 
phrase  a  period  of  transition.  But  tron- 
ution  from  what  and  to  what  ?  Only  aa 
we  apprehend  the  point  left  and  the  point 
approached  con  we  fully  realise  a  tendency. 
"What  was  the  point  receded  from  by  the 
igliteeuth  century?  It  was  thcgreat  Catho- 
licism of  Western  Europe  under  which 
had  lived  for  a  thonsond  years.  The 
movement  began  at  the  Heformaiion  ivn.3 


accelerated.  Further  and  fni'iber  from  , 
the  old  faith  men  were  hurrying  away. 
Halting  places  which  the  Heforraers  in 
their  exodus  from  Rome  had  complaceatly 
occupied,  hoping  to  find  there  abiding^ 
habitation,  were  being  left  behind,  "  " 
were  approaching  the  frontiers  of  ( 
tianitj ;  on  the  other  side  was  free  thongl 
Andraany,perhap9m05t,  knew  not  whither 
their  course  was  leading  them.  They 
would  hare  been  shocked  to  he  told  tiiat 
to  leave  Homo  was  to  leave  Christianity. 
On  the  contrary,  they  thought  that  the 
farther  they  got  from  Rome  the  better 
Christians  they  were.  The  Bdsts  came 
lo  undeceive  tbctn,  TIjey  insisted  thnt 
having  come  ao  for,  the  Christian  ratioa-^9 
alists  ought  not  to  hesitate  to  go  fartfart,^| 
Here  the  long  struggle  called  the  I>eistinf4 
Coutiovetsy  took  place.  Over  this  msRow  ' 
border  line  the  combat  raged,  the  com- 
i>iitanU  being  ofleii  so  much  alike  that  it 
is  liard  at  limes  to  know  why  they  fought 
at  all.  But  an  instinct  deeper  than  logic 
(old  the  Obrbtians  that  the  Deists  were 
their  natural  enemies,  and  that  in  spite  of 
their  seeming  proximity,  they  were  really 
separated  by  immense  spaces.  All  who 
retained  any  earnest  grasp  of  supernatural 
belief  were  still  within  the  old  fold.  They 
could  retrace  their  steps  from  the  perilous 
frontier  and  again  enter  the  ciladelB  of 
faith  which  they  had  imprudently  leCl. 
Their  adversaries  would  come  to  no 
terms  with  them  short  of  absolute  sur- 
render. Con  cessions  were  useless,  as 
leading  only  to  fuiiber  demands.  This 
ultimately  became  evident  and  produced 
the  Traclarian  movement  in  England, 
and  the  Ultramontane  reaction  in 
I'ontinenlal  Europe. 

Rationalism  on  its  negative  side  means 
nothing  else  than  the  progressive  forsaking 
of  the  mediajval  creed.  On  its  positive 
or  scientific  side  it  stands  of  itself,  and 
can  neglect  the  crumbling  ruins  of  others 
while  it  contemplates  its  own  rising  lowers. 
In  tho  eighteenth  century  only  the  lowest 
foundations  of  its  own  ediUcc  were  laid. 
Rationalists  then  were  mostly  destructive, 
and  were  hardly  beginning  to  build  for 
themselves.  They  were  still,  for  the  chief 
part  hnsywith  llie  siege  of  the  old  Bastille 
of  faith,  which  must  ever  form  ihc  mtntfl 
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prominent   object  in  any  picture     "  tbe 
battle. 

It  is  probable  tbat  at  some  future  day 
an  historian  will  arise  who,  with  broad 
and  sweeping  brush  will  depict  the  Decline 
and  Fall  of  Theological,  as  Gibbon  did  of 
Imperial,  Rome.  He  will  need  to  be  a 
large-hearted  generous  man,  capable  of 
sympathetic  appreciation  of  men  and 
opinions  which  his  reason  condemns.  That 
once  effulgent  city  of  God,  which,  like  a 
"dome  of  many-coloured  glass,"  over- 
arched Europe,  will  be  his  subject.  In 
perfect  calm,  neither  hating  nor  loving, 
but  with  kindled  imagination,  he  will  paint 
its  remote  splendour,  its  palaces  and 
temples,  and  angels  hovering  with  purple 
wings,  and  then  the  gradual  fading  of 
the  glorious  pageant  passing  by  slow 
degrees  into  common  day.  One  could 
wish  the  book  were  written  and  that  we 
could  read  it. 


And  I  could  wish  that  Mr.  Stephen  had 
not  left  this  grand  object  out  of  his  picture. 
It  was  needed  there  to  give  a  full  meaning 
to  what  he  has  inserted.  Thinkers  in  the 
eighteenth  century  in  England  may  be 
broadly  divided  into  two  classes — those 
who  unconsciously  defended  fragments  of 
Catholic  doctrine,  and  those  who  with 
equal  unconsciousness  were  striving  to 
formulate  positive  thought.  The  vital 
principle  of  both  sides  must  be  kept  in 
view  by  an  hbtorian,  though  it  was  often 
lost  sight  of  by  those  engaged  in  the  fraj. 

But  I  will  not  be  offended  by  a  few 
faults  such  as  these  seem  to  me.  On 
looking  back  over  Mr.  Stephen's  book  a 
single  feeling  of  admiration  possesses  me 
for  the  width  of  his  knowledge,  the  vigour 
of  his  style,  and  the  versatility  of  mind 
which  has  enabled  him  to  do  justice  to  so 
many  subjects. 

Jas.  Cotter  Mobison. 
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FoiiB  years  ago  Chai'Ies  Kingsley  con- 
tributed to  these  pagea  a  short  paper  in 
memory  of  the  great  teacher  whom  he 
owned  as  hia  master,  and  whom  he  had 
followed,  obeyed,  and  defended,  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  with  all  the  devo- 
tion and  courage  of  bis  strong  and 
loving  nature.  The  central  figure  of 
the  group  of  friends  vflio  had  been 
bound  together  for  many  years  in  work 
of  one  kind  or  another,  and  who  had 
been  from  the  lirat  the  mainstay  of  this 
Magazine,  had  lately  gone  to  hia  rest. 
It  was  felt  indeed  that  no  one  could 
ever  fill  the  vacant  place,  but  that  at 
any  rata  one  waa  still  amongst  us  who 
could  give  here  some  adequate  exprea- 
eion  to  the  loving  and  trustful  loyalty 
which  had  gathered  round  Mr.  Ifaurice 
in  his  life,  and  had  bo  lately  met  over 
hia  grave.  And  how  true  waa  the 
inetinct !  and  with  what  power  and 
subtlety  the  work  was  done,  and  the 
thoughts  which  were  labouring  in  many 
hearta  caught  and  set  in  a  few  clear-cut 
and  tender  words  1  The  pupil  followed 
his  master  all  too  soon,  but  left  no  one 
who  can  do  the  lite  work  for  him.  But 
at  least  one  may  apply  to  himself  hia 
own  noble  words  of  tribute  to  his  master, 
and  say  of  him  too  that  "  he  had  wasted 
DO  time,  but  died  like  a  valiant  man, 
at  his  work,  and  of  his  work,"  full, 
to  the  end  of  his  dayc,  of  tenderness 
and  of  strength,  of  "that  flu/iJc.   that 
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capacity  of  indignation  which  PI 
says  is  the  root  of  all  virtue, 
of  that  humility  and  selfdistraat, 
combined  so  strangely  with  manfifl 
strength  and  stemnesa,  which  drew  to 
him  humble  souls,  a  elf- distrustful  aonia, 
who,  like  himself,  were  full  of  tho 
'  divine  discontent ; '  that  he  lived  as  per- 
haps all  men  ahould  livc^aDgry  with 
tbemaelves,  ashamed  of  themselves, 
and  more  and  more  angry  and  ashamed 
aa  their  own  ideal  grew,  and  with  It 
their  consciousness  of  defsctioa  fron 
that  ideal." 

The  Lf Iters  and  Memoriea  ' 
have  just  been  published  by 
Kingsley  bring  his  loss  again  vivii 
before  us ;  and  while  carrying 
back  into  scenes  of  past  year^,  into 
tho  midst  of  battles  that  have  been 
long  fought  and  won,  and  of  contro- 
veraies  which  look  strange  in  the 
light  of  to-day,  have  taught  us  how 
little  we  really  knew  of  the  man  after 
all.  "We  could  have  been  glad  to  hare 
studied  the  hook  in  silence,  were  it  not 
that  silence  might  be  misinterpreted  in 
this  place. 

It  is  not  now  our  intention  to  attempt 
to  condense  the  history  of  his  life  in  aS, 
its  many  phases ;  still  less  to  answer 
any  of  the  criticisms,  theoriea,  or 
analyses,  which  have  already  appeared 
in  such  abundance.  The  story  has  been 
told,  and  the  character  analysed  sgais 
and  again,  since  the  book  appeared, 
from  different  standpoints ;  and,  eo 
far  03  we  have  aeen,  with  a  sympathy 
and  faimeea  which  leaves  little  to  be 
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desired.  Each  narrative  has  brought 
out  some  side  of  the  man  more 
clearly,  and  each  analysis  has  added 
something  to  our  understanding  of  his 
character.  That  much  remains  still  in 
shadow  is  in  the  nature  of  things,  and 
no  fieiult  of  the  editor,  or  of  her  com- 
mentators and  critics.  ^NTo  man  prob- 
ably can  be  perfectly  reproduced  in  a 
biography,  and  the  bigger  and  more 
many-sided  the  man  was,  the  harder 
the  task  becomes.  But  though  we 
cannot  get  a  perfect  likeness,  we  may 
get  one  which  is  true  in  the  main,  and 
as  far  as  it  goes,  and  that  is  what  Mrs. 
Kingsley  has  given  us  with  rare  tact 
and  success.  Far  from  haying  drawn 
back  the  veil  too  far,  we  can  only  regret, 
while  bowing  loyally  to  her  decision, 
that  she  has  not  been  able  to  give  us 
more  of  his  home  life,  and  letters  to 
herself  and  his  children.  For,  after  all, 
this  is  the  finest  ore  in  the  mine,  and 
for  it  we  could  well  have  spared  much 
that  friends  have  contributed,  and  his 
own  opinions,  valuable  and  suggestive 
as  they  are  upon  subjects  lying  outside 
his  own  peculiar  work.  All  that  we 
should  wish  or  can  hope  to  do,  is,  by 
a  touch  here  and  there  to  make  the 
picture  perhaps  a  little  clearer. 

And  first,  a  word  with  respect  to  the 
startling  contrast  which  has  struck  so 
many  readers.  Even  amongst  the 
earliest  letters,  when  he  was  in  the 
heyday  of  his  strength,  drinking  in  life 
at  every  pore,  rejoicing  in  intellectual 
and  physical  exertion  of  all  kinds,  and 
revelling  in  the  sights  and  sounds  of 
tature,  there  are  frequent  references  to 
death  as  a  welcome  relief.  What  is  the 
meaning  of  this  puzzle?  Those  who 
know  The  Sahit*s  Ti^gedy  will  not  have 
shared  the  surprise,  for  they  will  re- 
member the  beautiful  opening  of  Scene 
ix.  Act  2,  where  Elizabeth  and  Lewis 
are  sitting  together,  and  she  sings  the 
song  which  ends — 

"  Oh  !  that  we  two  were  sleeping 
In  our  nest  in  the  churchYard  sod, 
With  our  limbs  at  rest  on  the  quiet  earth's 
breast, 
And  our  souls  at  home  with  Qod ! " 

This  undertone  of    weariness,   and 


longing  for  rest,  was  no  doubt  a  feature 
in  his  character  from  the  first  It  had 
its  root  probably  in  the  rare  combina- 
tion in  him  of  the  artistic  and  scieiitific 
temperaments.  No  man  enjoyed  the 
'^common  things  of  sky  and  earth" 
more  keenly ;  but,  unlike  Wordsworth's 
ideal  poet,  he  was  not 


**  Content  if  suffered  to  enjoy 
The  things  which  others  understand. 


>fl 


He    had  an   eager    longing  to  under- 
stand as   well    as    to   enjoy,  and  his 
splendid   powers  of  observation  were 
setting    him    every   day    innumerable 
questions,    which  haunted   him  nnlil 
he  had  satisfied    himflftlf  as  to  their 
meaning.     Thus  even  his  favourite  le- 
laxa^^'on,  fishing,  viras  not  a  thorough 
rest        him  as  it  should  have  be^ 
Something  was  sure  to  happen  which 
set  his  mind  to  work.     For  instance, 
on  one  cold  autumn  day,  which  had  been 
blank  till  the  afternoon,  a  friend  b^an 
to  catch  fish  on  a  queer  little  bright 
blue  fly,  tied  out  of  pure  capiioe,  and 
like  nothing   under    the    sun.      But 
Xingsley  insisted  that  there  must  be  a 
reason  for  it,  and  set  about  to  discover 
what  it  was,  hunting  up  and  down  the 
banks  for  an  hour  to  find  the  real  fly 
for  which  the  fish  must  be  taking  it, 
and  pondering  over  the  unsolved  pro- 
blem at  intervals  for  weeks  afterwaids. 
And  so  though  no  man  enjoyed  a  holi- 
day more,  it  was  enjoyment  which  very 
rarely  took  the  form  of  thorough  rest 
from  mental  effort.     There  was  scarcely 
a  moment  of  his  life  in  which  he  was 
not  on  the  stretch,  and  at  hard  work ; 
and  it  was  thus  that^  while  he  managed 
to  live  three  or  four  lives  in  one,  he  was 
rarely  free  from  the  sensation  of  over- 
strain, and  the  longing  to  be  free  from  it 
The  fishing  excursion  in  1856,  referred 
to  in  some  detail  at  the  end  of  voL  i, 
may  be  taken  as  a  fidr  example  of  this 
insatiable  and  uncontrollable  activity. 
He  went  sorely  needing  relaxation,  and 
resolved  to  do  nothing  and  tiiink  of 
nothing  but  fishing  and  lying  in  the 
sun  on  the  hillside.      He  came  back 
at  the  end  of  a  long  week  with  tins 
crammed  with  the  flam  of  Snowdonia, 
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fifty  problems  about  them  on  which  to 
qaeBtioB  Br.  Hooker  mid  his  other 
acientific  friends,  and  the  plot  of  Two 
Tears  Ago  worked  out  in  his  head. 

In  one  of  the  most  able  notices  of 
the  Life  {Fortn^htly  Rtview,  January, 
1877)  the  writer  speaks  of  the  letters 
and  verses  connected  with  this  expedi- 
tion as  among  the  very  best  things 
which  Kicgsley  ever  did  or  inspired. 
Wa  need  make  no  excuse  therefore  for 
pexfecting  the  series  of  the  latter  by 
giving  one  other  short  piece,  which  fol- 
lowed soon  afl«r  "  The  Invitation," 
printed  at  p,  HO  of  vol.  t.  In  the 
meantime  Kingsley  had  been  inquiring 
of  Mr.  Froude,  then  residiisg  in  Ireland, 
but  who  was  familiar  with  Suowdonia, 
as  to  the  resources  and  advantr^  of 
that  charming  region  as,  a  fishinj,  ■  ation. 
The  resdlt  had  been  somewhat  discou- 
raging ;  but  the  gloomy  picture  of  the 
chances  of  slaying  big  trout  or  salmon 
in  North  Wales  bad  been  accompanied 
by  a  kind  and  pressing  invitation  from 
Mr.  Froude  to  the  friends  to  come  to  him 
in  Ireland,  where  he  could  guarantee 
tliey  should  get  all  and  more  thnn  Ihey 
■wero  hoping  for  in  the  Welsh  lakes 
and  etrenms.  Kingaley  forwarded  the 
letter,    with    the   following    postscript 


"  Oh,  Mr.  FroiiJe,  how  wise  and  cwhI, 
To  point  us  out  this  way  t«  glory — 
Th^re  no  great  shukes,  those  snowdon 
lake*. 
And  all  their  pounders  myth  and  stoiy. 
Blow  Snowdon !  what's  Lake   Gwyniint   to 
Kiilamey, 

blamej  I " 

*'  So,  Thomas  IXughea,  eit,  i(  you  choose, 
I'll  toll  you  wfiere  we  think  oF  going. 
To 'gwate  and  br  o'er  cliifand  scar, 
Hear  boms  of  Gtfiand  ^ntly  blowing ; 
Blow  8nowiion !  there's  a  hundred  lakes  to 

try  in. 
And  &esh  canght  salmon  daily,  hying,  fryins< 
firing." 

"  Geology  and  botany, 

A  hundred  wooden  shall  diakiver. 
We'll  dog  and  troll  in  strid  and  hole, 
And  skim  the  cream  or  lake  and  river. 
Blow  Snowdon  I    give  me   Ireland  for  my 

pennies. 
Hurrah !  for  salmon,  grilse,  and  Deimi!;,  Dennis, 
Dennis." 


There  has  probably  been  no  one  sinca 
Harham  with  the  same  power  of  tosaing 
whatever  subject  be  was  writing  or 
thinking  about  into  playful  rhiTiie,  fall 
of  fim  bubbling  up  from  the  most  un- 
locked for  eourcos.  A  volume  of  them 
might  be  collected  from  his  correspond- 
ence, touching  all  sorts  of  subjects,  but 
for  the  most  part  only  of  local  or  private 
interest.  Some,  however,  were  upon  pub- 
lic events  of  more  or  less  importance, 
and  show  how  keenly  and  shrewdly  be 
was  watching  the  strife  of  politics  amidst 
all  bis  other  occupations.  Fermission 
has  been  given  to  print  a  specimen  of 
these,  which  may  fairly  bear  comparison 
with  the  best  political  squibs  of  our 
day.  It  needs  perhaps  a  word  of  ex- 
planation. ^ 

Up  to  the  time  of  Lord  Palmerston's 
differences  withhja  Whig  colleagues,  in. 
1853,  that  statesman  had  never  been 
looked  upon  by  Kingsley  with  any  great 
liking  or  respect.  But  after  he  had  left 
the  Foreign  for  the  Home  Office  his 
vigorous  action  in  sanitary  matters  be- 
gan to  draw  the  parson  to  him,  until 
the  famous  answer  to  the  Presbytery  of 
Edinburgh  on  the  subject  of  a  national 
fast-day  fairly  took  £ingsley  by  storm, 
and  converted  him  into  a  loyal  follower. 
He  woald  repeat  with  deb'ght  paesages 
from  that  memorable  document,  such 
as:  "It  does  not  appear  to  LonS  Pal- 
merston  that  a  national  fast  would  ba 
suitable  to  the  circumstances  of  thft: 
present  moment."  "The  Maker  of  thai 
universe  has  established  certain  laws  of' 
nature  for  the  planet  in  which  wa  live, 
and  the  weal  or  woe  of  mankind  depends 
upon  the  observance  or  neglect  of  these 
laws.  One  of  those  laws  connecte  health 
with  the  absence  of  gaseous  exhalations 
which  proceed  from  overcrowded  hnman 
beings,  or  from  decomposing  subatancea, 
whetheranimalorv^etable."...  "Lord 
Falmeraton  would  therefore  suggest  that 
the  best  course  which  the  people  of  this 
country  can  pursue  to  deserve  that  the 
farther  progress  of  the  cholera  should 
be  stayed,  will  be  to  employ  the  interval 
between  the  preiient  time  and  next  spring 
in  planning  and  executing  measures  by 
which  those  parts  of  their  towns  and 
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cities  which  are  inhabited  by  the  poorer 
cla^^ses  may  be  freed  from  those  catises 
and  sources  of  contagion  which,  if 
allowed  to  remain,  will  infallibly  breed 
pestilence,  and  be  irnitfal  in  death,  in 
spite  of  all  the  prayers  and  fasting  of 
a  nnited,  but  inactive,  nation.  TThen 
man  has  done  his  utmost  for  his  own 
safety,  it  will  be  time  to  invoke  the 
blessing  of  Heaven  to  give  effect  to 
his  exertions."  This  was  statesman- 
ship after  Kinsley's  own  heart,  and  so 
he  sided  strongly  with  Lord  Palmerston 
in  his  quarrel  with  the  "Whigs ;  and 
when  the  late  Lord  Derby  was  en- 
deavouring to  form  an  administration 
and  had  asked  Lord  Palmerston  to  join 
his  Cabinet.  Kingsley  was  full  of  hope 
that  the  coalition  might  be  effected,  and 
the  hope,  as  was  common  with  him,  ran 
itself  into  vert«e.  The  supposed  poet, 
"  Jan  Hamblin,"  was  an  "  old  gamester" 
of  Xorth  Devon,  who  had  been  re- 
nowned in  the  wrestling  rini^s  of  the 
west  countrv   when    he    was   a    bov. 

•  • 

Rowcliffe,  we  need  hardly  say,  was  the 
Tiverton  butcher.  Lord  Palmerston's 
constant  opponent : — 


"  Com?,  listen  now,  untn  my  storr, 
Y'jirl  •■'f  I>erby  and  vonr  party, 
Az  <^'nnt  know  whether  you're  Whig  or 

TOTT— 

Xo  wonder  yon  can't  play  gay  and  hearty. 

B"»w,  wow.  wow ! 

DerbT  take  him  now. 
Take  him  while  he's  in  the  humour. 

For  thafs  now. 

"  In  l>eTon  l^nd  there  lieth  a  moor. 

And  by  that  moor  there  runneth  a  riTcr, 
And  on  it  a  town  both  old  and  poor 
Stands  looking  on  the  trout  in  the  dusky 
Tiver. 

Bow,  wow,  wow,  &C. 

"  Bnt  in  that  town*R  a  wrastlin'  man, 
Wnth  more  to  it  nor  eonlden  nches — 
Ard  I'd  like  to  s«e  even  Abram  Cann 
Ketchin'  him  tr  the  waistband  of  his 
breecbes. 

Bow,  wcw.  wow,  &c. 

•*  He  hath  a  loin  like  any  cat. 

And  a  pair  rf  shins  ez  htr  1  ez  rrauite, 
"Wioh  kk'd  ..ar  maester  Rowcliffe  flat, 
Zo  azy  ez  a  zack  waen  he  began  it 

Bow,  wow^  wow,  *c 


"  Bat  he  bein'  at  gra^  and  out  of  his  play. 
By  reason  of  a  difference  with  his  badcm. 
Comes  you  and  steals  his  belt  away. 
By  playin'  of  a  cross  and  telliu'  whackers. 

Bow,  wow,  wow,  &C. 

•*  Now  'n  'ef  yon  means  to  kep  the  ring, 
Agen  the  Pope  and  the  French  iavasion. 
To  give  him  up  the  belt  is  the  only  thing 
Kl  'U  kep  your  heels  in  the  sitivation. 

Bow,  wow,  wow,  &c. 

*'  Jest  let  our  Devon  man  play  first  fiddle, 
Give   up   your  tricks  ajid  your  shifty 
scamblin'. 
And  the  chap  az  he  ketches  round  the 
middle. 
He'll  throw  him,  az  sure  az  my  name's 
Jan  Hamblin." 

Bow,  wow,  wow,  Ac' 


»» 


Good  as  this  squib  is,  it  gives  little 
idea  of  the  sort  of  what  I  can  only  caU 
Rabelaisian  fit  (except  that  it  had  no 
taint  of  Eabelaisian  filth)  which  used  to 
come  upon  him  frequently  in  those  early 
days  in  the  company  of  his  intimates, 
when  he  reminded  one  of  a  great  foil- 
grown  Xewfoundland  yearling  dog  ont 
for  an  airing,  plunging  in  and  out  of 
the  water,  'and  rushing  against  and 
ahaVing  himself  over  ladies'  silks  and 
velvets,  dandies'  polished  boots,  or 
schoolboys'  rough  jackets ;  and  all  with 
a  rollicking  good  humour  which  dis- 
armed anger,  and  carried  away  the  most 
precise  persons  into  momentary  enjoy- 
ment of  the  tumbling.  But  even  when 
mirth  was  most  fast  and  furiona,  he 
could  ''come  to  heel"  (as  he  would 
have  said)  in  a  moment,  and  torn  at  a 
hint  from  Mr.  Maurice,  or  any  one 
whom  he  respected,  to  serious  and 
earnest  discussion  and  work. 

One  more  specimen  of  his  fugitive 
verses  may  be  given  here  before  leaving 
this  part  of  the  subject : — 

"  Go  Habk  ! 

**  Yon  sound's  neither  sheep  bdl  nw  bark  : 
They're  rannin?,  they're  ranning.  Go  Hark ! 
TheV^-»rt  mayVe  k«t  by  a  moment's  delay. 
So  whip  up  tiie  pnppies'and  scunv  away. 
]>ssh  down  throogfa  the  cover  by  dingle  and 

dell. 
There's  a  gate  at  the  bottom,  I  know  it  full 

well : 
And  thev*re  mmung,  thevYe  runnings 
Gk>Hark! 
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"  They're  ninninf;,  they're  nmniiig,  Go  Hark ! 
One  fence  aad  we're  out  at  the  iiork. 
Sit  down  in  your  uiddles,  eiud  race  at  the 

Then  smash  at  the  bullfinch ;  no  time  for  a 

Leave  craven  aodBkirt^iB  to  dasgle  behind, 
He's  away  for  the  moors,  in  the  teeth  of  the 

And  they're  running,  tliey're  running, 
Uo  Hark ! 

"  They're  ninning,  they're  running,  Go  Hark  ! 
Let  them  run  on  and  run  on  till  it's  dork  ! 
Well  with  them  wc  are,  and  well  with  them 
I  we'Ube 

■While's  there's  wind  in  our  horses  and  day- 
light to  see: 
Tlien  shug  along  homeward,  chat  orer  the 

I  fight. 

And  hear  in  our  dreams  the  sweet  i 


nicht, 
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QuestiouB  have  been  asked  and 
iufeTenccs  drawn  in  respect  of  one 
phase  of  hia  life  on  which  it  may  be 
aa  well  to  say  a  few  words  here.  For 
8ome  five  ot  six  of  bis  moat  active  and 
vigorous  years  the  promotion  of  aaao- 
ciatioQ  amongst  tbe  poor  was  his  main 
object,  outside  of  his  ordinary  evcry-day 
pariab  work.  It  has  been  said  that  hia 
cjonvictions  clianged  on  this  subject,  and 
tbftt  he  came  to  regard  his  early  e£Forts 
as  bltinders.  This  ia  an  entire  mistake, 
and  it  is  a  little  surprising  that  it  should 
havB  been  now  made  again  (as  it  was  in 
his  lifetime)  in  the  face  of  the  evidence 
■which  the  Life  furnishes.  The  corre- 
Bpomlence  with  Mr.  John  Eullur  {vol.  ii. 
pp.  35  y)  shows  precisely  the  position  ho 
took  in  1857,  and  maintained  to  the 
end  of  bis  life.  He  admitted  frankly 
that  Mr.  Maurice's  and  his  schemes  had 
tailed,  and  that  it  was  very  little  matter 
wheCliec  tlieyhad  failed  or  not.  So  far 
as  they  had  failed  it  was  because  the 
working  men  were  not  fit  for  them,  and 
not  because  they  broke  any  law  of  na- 
ture or  of  political  economy.  This  he 
peremptorily  denied.  That  self-intereat 
ia  a  law  of  human  nature  is  true,  but 
net  the  root  law-of  human  society,  which 
is  self-sacrifice.  Tiiis,  the  only  law  upon 
which  human  society  con  he  grounded 
with  any  hope  of  prosperity  oi  per- 
manence, must  be  used  to  counteract 


the  other,  obedience  to  which  by  itself 
would  make  the  world  a  cage  of  wild 
beasts.  Pohtical  economy  for  this 
purpose  is  only  in  its  analytic  stage, 
explaJuing  what  already  exisla.  It  must 
pass  into  its  synthetic  stage  before  it 
can  claim  to  he  a  true  science,  and  learn, 
by  using  laws,  and  counteracting  them 
by  others,  to  produce  new  foims  of 
society.  The  failure  of  a  hundred 
associative  schemes  would  not  alter  his 
conviction  that  they  were  attempts  ia 
the  right  direction,  "And  I  shall  die  in 
that  conviclion,  cot  having  received  the 
promises,  but  beholding  tbem  afar  oS, 
and  confessing  myself  a  atmnger  and 
pilgrim  in  a  world  of  laiiset  /aire  . 
and  so  I  am  content  to  have  failed. 
have  learned  in  the  esperunent  pricek 
truths  concerning  myself,  my  fellow-men. 
and  the  city  of  God,  which  ia  eternal 
in  the  heavens,  for  ever  coming  down 
among  men,  and  octuallaing  itself  more 
and  more  in  every  succeeding  age.  I 
see  one  work  to  be  done  ere  I  die,  in 
which  {men  are  beginning  to  discover) 
nature  must  be  counteracted  lest  she 
prove  a  ctii^e  and  a  destroyer,  not  a 
blessing  and  a  mother,  and  that  is, 
saniUry  reform.  Politics  and  political 
economy  may  go  their  way  for  me.  If 
I  can  help  to  save  the  Uvea  of  a  few 
thousand  working  people  and  their 
children,  I  may  earn  the  blessing  of 
God,"  And  bo  he  turned,  not  from 
association,  but  to  the  one  kindred  work 
to  which  be  felt  more  and  more  attracted, 
and  pursued  it  with  hia  wont«d  vigour 
till  it  grew  under  his  hand,  and  absorbed 
all  his  spare  thoughts  and  energies.  In. 
this  case  he  had  uo  failure  to  confess. 

There  can  he  little  doubt  that  he 
would  have  named  the  foandalion  of 
the  classes  and  eshibitiona  in  connection 
with  the  Midland  Institute,  and  the 
Satley  Training  College,  for  teaching 
the  lawa  and  science  of  health  prac- 
tically, as  the  moat  important  success  ha 
ever  achieved — the  blue  ribbon  of  his 
career.  The  matured  plan  for  the  in- 
struction of  the  teachers  in  Commou 
Schoob  only  came  to  him  in  October, 
1874,  three  months  before  his  death, 
but  it  lit  up  that  lime  of  supreme  trial^r 
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satisfied  him  that  the  leaven  was  work- 
ing rightly  in  tho  midland  counties,  and 
made  him  long  for  the  time  when  there 
should  he  Professors  of  the  Science  of 
Health  at  the  nniversities,  and  every 
young  landowner  and  candidate  for 
orders  should  be  obliged  to  attend  these 
lectures. 

His    wife    conjectures    hesitatingly, 
that  as  others  of  his  dreams  have  been 
realised,  '^  perhaps  this,  too,  may,  when 
the  day  dawns  in  which  man's  body,  the 
temple  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  will  be  con- 
sidered as  divine  as  his  soul — the  work- 
manship of  one's  Creator,  in  whose  sight 
both  are   equally  sacred."     And  every 
man  and  woman  who  looks  the  facts 
and  needs  of  our  day  and  country  fairly 
in  the  face,  must  heartily  echo  the  hope, 
for  the  realisation  of  it  lies  at  the  root 
of  the  reform  most  needed  for  England 
and  all  countries.     In  our  time  of  high 
pressure,  every  year   becoming  higher 
and  more  severe,  when  the  brains  of 
boys  and  girls  are  constantly  in  danger 
of  being  overtaxed  by  foolish  mothers 
in  the  nursery,  as  well  as  by  school- 
masters and  governesses  afterwards,  no 
reformer  or  philanthropist  can   do,  or 
devote  themselves  to  a  higher  work  than 
teaching  growing  boys  and  girls  what 
they  safely  can,  and  what  they  cannot, 
do  with  their  bodies.     There  is  no  part 
of  our  present  curriculum  which  might 
not  be  exchanged  with  untold  benefit  to 
the  nation,   for  such  courses    in  phy- 
siology   as    Kingsley    pleaded    for — 
happily  in  at  least  two  instances  with 
a  success  which  is  bearing    practical 
fruit.     If  in  the  next   generation  our 
boys  and  young  men  learn  what  true 
self-restraint  means,   the   influence    of 
food,  drink,  and  exercise  on  the  body, 
and  the  influence  of  the  body  on  the 
mind — ^how  all  these  things  are  to  be 
used,    and  where  the  abuse  of    them 
comes  in — the  England  of  1900  will  be 
indeed  far  more  like  the  England  of 
Kingsley 's  dreams,  and  the  change  will 
be  due  at  least  as  much  to  his  example 
and  words  as  to  those  of  any  teacher  or  re- 
former who  has  yet  appeared  amongst  us. 

It  must  often  have  occurred  to  his 
friends  that  his  own  intense  anxiety 


and  earnestness  on  this  subject  were  in 
some  measure  owing  to  the  want  or 
neglect  of  such  knowledge  in  the  case 
of  his  own  early  training.  But  whetiher 
his  own  experience  inspired  his  last  and 
most  earnest  teaching  or  not,  it  remains 
as  a  precious  legacy  to  all  parents, 
schoolmasters,  statesmen,  deigy — to 
every  one  who  has  a  share  in  the  train- 
ing of  youth — by  whom  the  wants  and 
powers  of  the  body,  and  its  influence 
on  individual,  and  family,  and  national 
morals  and  life,  have  been  hitherto 
systematically  ignored. 

Our  space  is  filled,  though  so  little 
has  been  said,  and  we  have  only  again 
to    thank    the    editor    for    what    she 
has  given  us — the  likeness  of  a  man 
who,  through  all    the    phases  of  his 
chequered  career,   in   cloud   and  sun- 
shine, in  sickness  and  in  health,  through 
evil  report  and  good  report,  was  fiutii- 
ful  with  a  rare  faithfulness  to  his  work 
as  he  understood  it.    First  of  all  t» 
live  purely,  humbly,  and  lovingly  in 
his  own  family,  at  his   own  flrende; 
then  to  look  with  open  eye,  and  mind, 
and  heart,  at  the  whole  spiritoal  and 
material   universe    which    lay  around 
him — in  all  its  mystery  and  power  and 
beauty,  its  playfulness  and  its  sadnewi — 
and  to  act  and  speak  out  bravely  and 
truthfully  the  lessons  which,  under  the 
teaching  of  God,  he  read  there.    And  so 
he  was  able  to  preach  by  example  and 
word,  a  gospel  which  was  and  is  sorely 
needed,  and  to  tell  of  an  ever-present 
God  who  was  ruling  it  all,  and  who 
would  manifest  Himself  in,  and  speak 
strength  to,  the  understanding  and  heart 
of  every  man,  woman  and  child  who 
was  willing  to  hear  and  heed.     That  he 
made  many  blunders,  and  fell  very  short 
of  his  own  ideal,  no  one  knew  better 
or  confessed  more  frankly  than  he  him- 
self, and  his  friends  have  little  need  to 
conceal  or  palliate  either  blunders  or 
shortcomings.     For  they  can  rest  in 
the  firm  assurance  that  when  the  books 
are  opened  and  the  secrets  of  all  hearts 
revealed,  here  is  one  to  whom  the  glad 
words  will  be   surely  spoken   by  the 
Master  of  us  all,  ''  Well  done,    good 
and  flBdthful  servant." 


YOUNG  MUSGRAVE, 


CHAPTER  VII. 
T  THE  CmLDREN  DID  AT  THE  CASTLE. 


The  arrival  of  the  chiidren  was  on  era 
at  Penningliaine,  from  which  afterwards 
everything  dated ;  bnC  the  immediate 
reanit  was  a  very  curious  and  not  very 

i  comfortable  one.  As  they  had  been 
introduced  into  the  house  so  they  lived 
in  it.  Mr.  Miiagrave  never  mentioned 
them,  never  saw  them  or  appeared  to 
see  thom,  ignored  their  existence,  in 
short,  as  completely  as  if  his  faculties 
had  been  deadened  in  respect  to  them. 
HiB  life  woe  in  no  way  changed  indeed  ; 
the  extraordinary  revolution  which  had 
Isecn  made  to  everyone  else  in  the  house 
by  this  change  showed  all  the  more 
strongly  from  the  absolute  absence  of 
all  effect  upon  him.  He  read,  he  wrote, 
he  studied,  ho  took  his  usual  quiet 
exercise  exactly  as  he  did  before,  and 
never  owned  by  a  word  or  look  that  he 
waa  conscious  of  any  alteration  in  the 
household.  For  a  little  while  the 
children  were  hnahed  not  to  make  a 
noise,  and  huddled  away  into  comers 
to  keep  them  out  of  eight  and  hearing  ; 
but  that  arrangement  was  too  unnatural 
to  continue,  and  it  very  soon  happened 
that  their  presence  was  forced  upon 
liim  by  unmistakable  signs,  by  both 
sight  and  hearing.  But  the  Squire  took 
notthe  slightest  notice.  Helookedover 
their  heads  and  never  saw  them.  His 
ear  was  engaged  with  other  sounds,  and 
he  did  not  hear  them.  By  this  system 
of  nnconsciousness  he  de[>rived  himself 
indeed  of  some  evident  advantages ;  for 
how  can  yon  interfere  with  the  proceed- 
■  ings  of  those  whose  very  existence  you 
I  ignore  1  He  could  not  give  orders  that 
I  the  children  should  make  less  noise, 
U  because  he  professed  not  to  be  aware  of 
r     their  presence ;  nor  send  them  out  of 


his  sight,  when  he  was  supposed  i 
to  see  them;  and  in  conaei^uence  this 
blindness  and  deafness  on  his  part  was 
perhaps  a  greater  gain  to  them  than  to 
himself.  The  mental  commolion  into 
which  he  had  been  thrown  by  their 
arrival  had  never  been  known  to  any 
one  but  himself.  He  had  a  alight 
illness  a  few  days  after — hia  liver  out 
of  order,  the  doctor  said  ;  and  so  workied 
off  his  excitement  without  disclosing  it 
to  any  one.  After  this  he  resumed  his 
seteoity,  and  completed  his  heraldic 
study.  The  history  of  the  augmentar 
tion  granted  to  the  Musgraves  in  the 
year  1393  in  remembrance  of  the 
valour  of  Sir  Kgidio  or  Giles  Hitsgiare 
in  the  Holy  Land  made  rather  a  sensar- 
tion  among  kindred  students.  It  waa 
a  very  interesting  monograph.  Besides 
being  a  singularly  striking  chapter  of 
family  history,  it  was,  everybody  aaid, 
a  most  interesting  contribution  to  tfas 
study  of  heraldic  honours — how  and 
why  they  were  bestowed;  espedolly  as9 
concerning  augmentations  bestowed  on^^ 
the  field  for  acts  of  valour — a  lar^V 
and  exceptional  dbtinction.  The  Sqniie  * 
made  a  little  collection  of  the  notices 
that  appeared  in  the  newspapers  ol 
hia  "  Monograph,"  pasting  them  into 
a  pretty  little  book,  as  is  not  unusual  to 
amateur  authors.  He  enjoyed  them  a 
great  deal  more  than  if  he  had  been  the 
author  of  a  great  liistory,  and  resented 
criticism  with  corresponding  bittemeea. 
He  was  very  proud  of  I^dio,  or  Giles, 
who  died  in  the  fifteenth  century  ;  and 
it  did  not  occur  to  him  that  thow  waa 
any  incongruity  in  feeling  this,  yet 
ignoring  the  little  boy  up  staits. 

And  yet  day  by  day  it  grew  more 
hard  to  ignore  him,  Mr.  Musgrave  in 
his  study,  after  the  enthusiasm  of  his 
monograph  was  over,  could  not  help 
hearing  voices  which  it  was  difficult  not 
to  remark.    The  enthnaiasm  of  composi-    J 
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lion  (lid  a  great  deal  for  liim,  it  carried 
kim  out  of  the  present.  It  Riled  him 
nith  a  delightful  fervour  and  thrill  of 
intellectual  excitement.  People  who  ure 
always  writing  get  nsed  to  it,  and  loae 
this  eense  of  something  iine  and  great 
which  is  the  inheritance  of  the  amateur. 
Even  after  the  shock  of  that  renewed 
ioteicoursc  with  the  son  whom  he  had 
cast  0^  Mr.  Musgrave,  so  long  as  his 
TTOik  lasted,  found  himself  able  to  forget 
everything  in  the  happioeea  it  gave. 
When  he  woke  in  the  morning  his  first 
thoaght  W38  of  this  work  which  he  had 
to  do,  and  ho  went  to  hed  with  the 
lumea  of  his  own  paragraphs  in  hia 
head.  He  was  carried  away  bj  it.  Eiit 
when  all  this  intellectual  commotion 
was  over,  and  when  the  eviwat  of  having 
nothing  further  to  do  had  swallowed  up 
the  satiefaction  of  having  finiahed,  as 
it  BO  soon  does,  then  there  came  a  very- 
difficult  interval  for  the  Siiuire.  He 
had  no  longer  anything  to  absorb  him. 
Aud  keep  him  comfortably  above  the 
cironnisiaiiceB  of  ordinary  life,  and  as 
he  Hot  in  his  library,  only  reading,  only 
writing  a  letter,  no  longer  absorbed  by 
any  special  study,  or  by  the  pride  and 
delight  of  recording  in  fine  language 
the  reaulta  of  that  study,  ordinary  Ufa 
Btole  back,  as  it  has  a  way  of  doing.  He 
hegan  to  hear  the  knocks  at  theFdoof^ 
the  ringing  of  bells,  and  to  wondeiirho 
it  was ;  to  hear  steps  going  up  and 
down  the  slaiis,  to  bo  aware  of  East- 
wood going  to  and  from  the  dinlng- 
Toom,  and  the  rustle  of  Mary's  dress  as 
she  went  about  the  honae  in  the  iDorn- 
ittg,  and  in  the  afternoon  passed  with 
isoft  boom  of  the  swinging  door  into 
her  favourite  hall.  The  routine  of  the 
house  came  back  to  the  old  man.  He 
heard  tlie  servants  in  the  kitchen,  the 
ticking  of  that  meaaured,  leisurely  old 
dock  in  the  hall  which  took  about  five 
minutes  to  spell  out  the  hour.  He  was 
not  consciously  paying  any  attention  tfi 
theeo  things.  On  the  contrary,  ho 
was  secluded  from  them,  rapt  in  his 
hooka,  knowing  nothing  of  what  was 
joing  on ;  yet  he  heard  them  all ;  and 
sat  there  through  the  long  wkAk 
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days  and  the  still  longer  winter  eveA 
ings,  when  there  was  rain  or  stomi  out 
of  doors,  and  nothing  to  break  the  long, 
atill  blank  of  hours  within,  a  sound 
would  come  to  bim  now  and  then,  even 
before  the  care  of  the  houeehold  re- 
laxed— the  cry  of  a  little  voice,  a  run- 
ning and  pattering  of  amall  feet,  some- 
times an  outburst  of  laughter,  a  small 
voice  of  weeping,  which  stirred  strangely 
in  the  air  about  him  and  vaguely  called 
forth  old  half-extinct  sensations,  as  one 
might  rim  over  the  jarted  and  half 
silent  teya  of  an  old  piano  in  the  d.irk. 
This  surprised  him  at  first  in  hia  loneli- 
ness— then,  when  he  had  realised  what 
it  was,  hurt  him  a  little,  rousiDg 
wrath  and  bitterness,  so  that  he  woi 
sometimes  lay  down  his  pen  or  do 
hook  and  ail  the  past  would  come  before 
him — the  past  in  which  John  his  son 
had  disappointed,  mocked,  insulted, 
and  ballltd  his  father.  He  would  not 
allow  himself  to  realiae  the  presence  of 
these  children  in  the  house,  but  he  could 
not  avoid  thinking  of  the  individual 
who  stood  between  him  and  them, 
who  was  BO  real  while  they  nere  so 
visionary.  Always  John !  Ho  had 
tried  to  live  for  years  without  thought 
of  him  and  had  been  tranquil ;  it  was 
grievous  to  be  compelled  thus  to  think 
of  him  again.  This  all  happened,  how- 
ever, in  the  seclusion  of  hia  own  mind, 
in  the  quiet  of  his  library,  and  no  one 
know  anything  of  it ;  not  his  daughter, 
who  thought  she  knew  his  looks  by 
heiirt,  nor  his  servant,  who  had  epclled 
him  out  by  many  guesses  in  the  dark — 
as  servants  generally  do— and  imatpned 
that  he  had  his  master  at  hia  fingers' 
ends.  But  during  all  this  time  while 
these  touches  were  playing  upon  htm, 
bringing  out  ghosts  of  old  sensations, 
muffled  sounds  and  tones  forgotten, 
Mr.  Musgrave  publicly  ignored  the  fact 
that  there  were  any  children  in  the 
house,  and  contrived  not  to  see  them, 
nor  to  hear  them,  with  a  force  of  aelf- 
govorninont  and  resolution  which,  in 
nobler  cause,  would  have  been  be] 
all  proiae. 

3^  affect  of  the  change 
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Maegrave  ivaa  6carcelj  Ubs  remarkable, 
though  very  different.  Her  mental 
and  nioiot  education  had  been  of  a  very 
peculiar  kiiid.  The  tragedy  which 
swallowed  up  ber  brother  had  inter- 
rupted the  soft  flowing  current  of  her 
young  life.  All  had  gone  smoothly 
bel'uie  in  the  natural  hiightnesa  of  the 
lieginning.  And  Mary,  who  had  little 
passion  in  her  teniperanient,  who  wo^ 
more  thoughtful  than  intonse,  and  whose 
heart  had  never  been  awakened  by  any 
strong  attachment  beyond  the  tiea  of 
nature,  bod  borne  the  iutenuplion  better 
than  moat  people  would  have  home  it, 
and  had  douc  her  duty  between  her 
offending  brother  and  her  enraged 
father  with  less  strain  and  violence  of 
suffectng  than  might  have  been  in- 
volved. And  she  had  got  through  the 
more  quiet  years  since  without  bittei- 
upss,  with  a  self-adaptation  to  the 
priiuitivB  monotony  of  e.vistence  which 
was  much  helped,  as  most  such  virtues 
aie,  by  temperament.  She  bad  formed 
her  own  theory  of  life  as  most  people 
do  by  the  time  they  reacli  even  tbe 
earliest  stages  of  middle  age ;  and  this 
theoiy  was  tlie  philosophical  one  that 
happinuss,  or  the  calm  which  does  duty 
for  liappinesB  in  most  mature  lives,  was 
in  reality  very  ioilependent  of  events  j 
that  it  came  from  withiu,  not  from 
without;  and  that  lifo  was  wonderfully 
eqaal,  neither  bringing  so  much  good, 
nor  so  much  evil,  as  people  of  Uveiy 
imaginations  gave  it  credit  for  doing. 
Tbua  ahe  had  hergelf  lived,  not  un- 
happy, except  at,  the  very  ctjaia  of 
the  family  life.  She  had  suffered  then. 
Who  could  hope  {she  eaid  to  hersell) 
to  do  other  than  auti'er  one  lime  oi' 
another  in  their  lifel  But  since  then 
the  calm  and  regularity  of  existence  had 
come  back,  the  routine  which  charma 
timeawayaudbritjgacontent.  Tberebad 
been  CO  doubt  expectaiiuns  in  her  mind 
vhich  had  come  to  nothing — expecta- 
Uons  of  more  active  joy,  more  actual 
well-being  than  had  over  fallen  to  her 
lot ;  but  these  espectationa  had  gradu- 
ally glided  away,  and  no  barm  had 
been  done.     If  sbs  had  no  inteusity  of 


enjoyment,  neither  had  sbe 
wretchedness.  She  had  enough  to  da;.| 
her  life  was  full,  and  she  was  faiijj  | 
happy.  So  she  said  to  herself;  eo  < 
she  had  said  many  a  day  to  Mr.  Pen, 
who  shook  hia  mildly  melancholy  head 
and  (iiaseuted— as  far  as  he  ever  dis- 
sented from  anything  said  by  Miss 
Mary.  Her  brother  was  lost— away — 
wandering  in  the  darkness  of  the 
great  world,  as  in  a  desert.  Kut  if  he 
had  been  near  at  hand,  absorbed  in  hid 
married  life,  hid  wife,  who  was  not  of 
her  species,  aud  his  unknown  children, 
would  not  he  have  been  just  as  much 
lost  to  Mary  1  So  she  persuaded  her- 
self at  least;  aud  so  lived  tramiuilly, 
happy  enough— certainly  not  unhappy  ; 
— aud  why  should  an  ordinary  mortal, 
youth  being  over,  wish  for  more  ) 

Kow  all  at  once  so  groat  a  ohi 
had  happened  to  ker,  that  Mary  coulcQ 
Lo  longer  uuilerstand,  or  even  belieVM 
in,  this  state  of  mind  which  had  beeoj 
hers  for  so  many  years.     Perfectly  atiU 
tranquil,  fearing  nothing — whenheroffiH 
flesh  and  blood  were  in  such  warfare  ij 
the    world !      Uow    was    it    possible  j 
Wondering  pangs  of  self-reproach  si 
her  ;  mysteries  of  death  and  of  I 
such  as  had  never  touched  her  maidenljj 
quitit,    seemed    to    surround  her. 
Block  at  her  former  ease.     All  this 
the  gates  of  heaven  had  been  open! 
and  shutting  to  John.     Hops  aomaJ. 
times,  £ometvmea  despair,  love,  anguishJ 
want,  pain,  had  struggled  for  him,  > 
she  bad  sat  and  looked  on  so  calmtyj 
and   reasoned    bo    placidly   about   th^ 
geneml  equality  of  life.      How   couIil| 
the  have  done  it  ?     The  revelation 
as   painful    as    it    was   over  whelming  J 
i'ature    seized   upon  her   with  a   griff 
of  iron,  and   avenged    upon    her   in  I 
moment    all    the  indifferences  of  hei 
previous    life.      The    appeal   of   tbiisftfl 
frightened  children,  the  solemn  charge 
laid  upon    her    by  her  brother  nwoksl 
her,  with    a    start   and    shiver.     iIoir| 
had  she  dared  to  sit  and  look  throu;{l 
calmwindow3,or  on  the  threshold  by  ham 
tranquil  door,  upon  the  strugglts,  paugp 
aud  labours  of  the  other  human  ciL^atnteB,H 
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had  been,  he  feared,  too  coa&iieatial  on 
the  subject ;  but,  thank  Heaven,  she 
hod  not  understood.  Either  he  must 
have  been  moia  prudent  than  he 
thought ;  or  else  he  muat  have  done  it 
BO  cleverly  as  to  leave  a  very  mild  im- 
presaiou  on  his  wife's  miud.  It  waa 
not,  however,  he  who  spoke  to  Miss 
Moagrave,  hut  she  who  spoke  to  hiiu 
on  this  impottant  subject ;  and  what 
she  Raid  somewliat  bewUdeted  the  viuar, 
vbo  coold  not  lathom  het  mind  in  this 
respect 

"  Emily  thinks  we  should  put  on 
mourning,"  she  eaid.  "And,  do  you 
know,  I  really  believe  that  is  the  reaaoa 
that  poor  John  is  so  much  more  in  my 
thoughts  ] " 

"  "What — the  mourning  1 "  the  vicar 
asked  faltering. 

"Her  death.  Hitherto  the  idea  of 
one  has  been  mingled  with  that  of  the 
other,  Now  he  ia  'John  ;'  everything 
elae  has  melted  away ;  there  is  nothing 
but  himeelf  to  thick  o£  He  has  never 
been  only  John  before.  Do  you  know 
what  I  mean,  Mr.  Pen ) " 

The  yioar  shook  his  head.  He  won- 
dered if  this  could  be  a  touch  of 
feminine  jealousy,  knowing  that  even 
Mary  was  not  perfect,  and  this  gave  him 
a  momentary  pang. 

''  I  don't  suppose  that  I  could  feel  so  ; 
^I  was  very  fond  of  John — but  I,  of 
course,  could  not  be  jealous — I  mean 
of  his  love  for  one  unworthy " 

"How  do  we  know  even  that  she 
was  unworthy  T  It  is  not  that,  Mr. 
Pen.  Bat  she  was  nothing  to  us,  and 
confused  him  in  our  minds.  Now  he 
is  himself— and  where  is  he  1 "  said 
Miss  llusgrave  with  tears  in  her  eyes. 

"In  God's  hands— in  God's  hands. 
Miss  Mary !  and  God  bless  him  wher- 
ever he  is — and  I  humbly  bog  your  par- 
don," cried  Mr.  Pen,  with  an  excess  of 
emoUon  which  she  scarcely  onderstood. 
His  feelings  were  almost  too  warm 
Mary  thought. 

And  as  the  news  got  spread  through 
those  invisible  channels  which  convey 
iq^iliB  all  over  the  country,  many  were 
itors  that  came  to  the  Castle  to 
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see  what  the  story  meant,  though  they  ■ 
did  not  announce  this  us  the  object  of 
their  visit.  Among  them,  the  visit  most 
important  was  that  of  Lady  S  tanton,  who 
had  been  Mary's  rival  in  beauty  when 
the  days  were.  They  had  not  been 
rivals  between  themselves,  but  warm 
friends,  in  their  youth  and  day  of  tri- 
umph ;  but  events  had  separated  the 
two  girls,  and  the  two  women  rarely 
meti  and  had  outgrown  all  acquaintance ; 
for  Lady  Stanton  had  been  involved, 
almost  more  immediately  than  Maiy 
Mnsgrave,  in  the  tragedy  which  had  so 
changed  life  at  Penninghame,  and  thia 
had  changed  their  relations  like  every- 
thing else.  She  came  in  with  a  timid 
eagerness  and  haste,  growing  rod  and 
growing  pale,  and  held  out  her  handa  to 
her  old  friend. 

"  We  never  quarrelled,"  she  said ; 
"  why  should  we  never  see  each  otherl 
Is  there  any  reason  1" 

"  No  reason,"  said  Miss  Musgravs, 
making  room  upon  the  sofa  beside 
her.  But  such  an  onespecteJ  appeal 
agitated  her,  and  for  the  moment  she 
copld  not  satisfy  herself  as  to  the  object 
of  this  visit.  Lady  Stanton,  however, 
was  of  a  very  simple  mind,  and  conld 
not  conceal  what  that  object  was, 

"  Oh,  Marj%"  she  said,  the  tears  com- 
ing into  her  ejea,  "I  heard  that  John's 
children  had  come  homo.  Is  it  true ) 
You  know  I  always  took  an  in- 
terest  "     And    here    she    stopped, 

making  a  gulp  of  some  emotion  which, 
to  a  superficial  spectator,  might  have 
seemed  out  of  place  in  Sir  Henry  Stan- 
ton's wife.  She  had  grown  stout,  but 
that  does  not  blunt  the  feelings,  "I 
should  hke  to  S9e  them,"  she  said, 
with  an  appeal  in  her  eyes  which 
few  people  could  withstand.  And 
Mary  was  touched  too,  partly  by  thia 
sudden  renewal  of  an  old  love,  partly 
by  the  thought  of  all  that  had  happened 
since  she  last  sat  by  her  old  companion's 
side,  who  was  a  Mary  too. 

"I  cannot  bring  them  here,"  she  aaid, 
"but  I  will  take  you  to  the  hall  to  see 
them.  My  father  likes  them  to  be  kept 
— in  their  own  put  of  the  house."  « 
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"  Ob,  I  hope  he  is  kind  to  them  ! " 
said  Lady  Stanton,  clasping  her  white 
dimpled  hands.  "  Are  they  like  your 
famfly  ?  I  hope  they  are  like  the  Mus- 
graves.  But  likenesses  are  so  strange 
— mine  are  not  like  mo,"  said  the  old 
beauty,  plaintively.  But  perhaps  the 
trouble  in  her  face  was  less  on  account 
of  her  own  private  trials  in  this  respect 
than  out  of  alarm  lest  John  Musgrave's 
children  should  have  the  likeness  of 
another  face  of  which  she  could  not 
think  with  kindness.  There  was  so 
little  disguise  in  her  mind,  that  this 
sentiment  also  found  its  way  into 
words.  "  Oh,  Mary,"  she  cried,  "  you 
and  I  were  once  the  two  beauties,  and 
everybody  was  at  our  feet;  but  that 
common  girl  was  more  thought  of  than 
either  you  or  me." 

"  Hush  ! "  said  Mary  Mufgrave,  put- 
ting up  her  hand  ;  *'  she  is  dead." 

*'Is  she  dead?"  Lady  Stanton  was 
struck  with  a  momentary  horror  ;  for  it 
was  a  contemporary  of  whom  they  were 
speaking,  and  she  could  not  but  be 
conscious  of  a  little  shiver  in  her  own 
well-developed  person,  to  think  of  the 
other  who  was  clay.  "That  is  why 
thev  have  come  home?"  she  said,  half 
under  her  breath. 

"  Yes,  and  because  he  cannot  carry 
them  about  with  him  wherever  he 
goes." 

"  You  have  heard  from  him,  Mary  1 
I  hope  he  is  doing  well.  I  hope  he  is 
not — very  heart-broken.  If  you  are 
writing  you  might  say  I  inquired.  He 
might  like  to  know  that  he  was  remem- 
bered ;  and  you  know  I  always  took — 
an  interest " 

"  I  know  you  always  had  the  kindest 
heart." 

"  I  always  took  an  interest^  notwith- 
standing everything  ;  and  —  will  he 
come  home  1  Now  surely  he  might 
come  home.  It  is  so  loDg  ago ;  Sir 
Harry  thinks  no  one  would  interfere." 

"  I  cannot  say  anything  about  that, 
for  I  don't  know,"  said  Miss  Musgrave ; 
"  he  does  not  say.  Will  you  come  and 
see  the  children,  Lady  Stanton." 


"  Ob,  Mary,  what  have  I  done  that 
you  should  call  me  Lady  Stanton  %  I 
have  never  wished  to  stand  aloof.  It 
has  not  been  my  doing.  Do  you  re- 
member what  friends  we  were  ?  and  I 
couldn't  call  you  Miss  Musgrave  if  I 
tried.  Wheu  I  heard  of  the  children 
I  thought  this  was  an  opening/'  said 
Lady  Stanton,  faltering  a  little.  She 
lipid  her  little  fib,  which  was  an  inno- 
cent one ;  but  she  was  true  at  bottom 
and  told  it  ill ;  and  what  difference  did 
it  make  whether  she  sought  the  child- 
ren for  Mary's  sake,  or  Mary  for  the 
children's?  Miss  Musgrave  accepted 
her  proffered  embrace  with  kindness, 
yet  with  a  smile.  She  was  touched  by 
the  emotion  of  her  old  friend,  and  by 
the  remnants  of  that  "  interest ''  which 
had  survived  fifteen  years  of  manied 
life,  and  much  increase  of  substance. 
Perhaps  a  harsher  judge  might  have 
thought  the  emotion  slightly  improper. 
But  poor  John  had  got  but  hard  mea- 
sure in  the  world ;  and  a  little  compen- 
sating faithfulness  was  a  salve  to  his 
sister's  feelings.  She  led  her  visitor 
down  stairs,  and  through  the  narrow 
passage,  iu  all  her  wealth  of  silk  and 
amplitude  of  shadow.  Mary  herself 
was  still  as  slim  as  when  they  had 
skimmed  about  these  passages  together ; 
and  she  was  Mary  still ;  for  once  in  a 
way  she  felt  herself  not  without  some 
advantage  over  Sir  Harry's  wife. 

Kello  was  standing  full  in  the  light 
when  the  ladies  went  into  the  hall,  and 
he  it  was  who  came  forward  to  be  ca- 
ressed by  the  pretty  lady,  who  took  to 
him  all  the  more  warmly  that  she  had 
no  boys  of  her  own.  Lady  Stanton 
fairly  cried  over  his  fair  head,  with  its 
soft  curls.  "What  a  little  Musgrave 
he  is,"  she* cried  ;  "  how  like  his  fSather  ! 
I  cannot  help  being  glad  he  is  like  his 
father."  But  when  this  vision  of  splen- 
dour and  beauty,  which  Lilias  came 
forward  to  admire,  saw  the  little  girl, 
she  turned  from  her  with  a  sUght 
shiver.  "  Ah  ! "  she  cried,  retreating, 
"is  that— the  litUe  girll"  And  the 
sight  silenced  her,  and  drove  her  away. 


CHAPTEU  VIII. 


I, A DT  Stanton  drove  home  from  that 
visit  with  hee  heart  and  her  eyes  fulL 
Shi  vas  nut  intellectuii  nor  even  clever, 
but  a  soft  creature,  made  np  nf  feelins* 
easily  touched,  not  perhaps  very  pro- 
found, nor  likely  to  obscure  to  her  the 
nocGMary  course  of  daily  living,  but  atrll 
true  enough  and  faithful  in  their  way. 
She  might  have  been  able  to  make  sacri- 
fices had  she  corae  in  the  way  of  them 
or  fi>unil  them  necesaary,  but  no  siich 
chance  of  moral  devotiuu  hod  corne  to 
her ;  nor  had  any  teachintts  of  experience 
or  philosophy  of  middle  age,  such  as 
worka  upon  the  majority  of  us,  hardened 
her  soft  heart,  or  swept  away  the  little 
romantic  impulses,  the  quick  sensi- 
bilities of  youth.  A  nature  so  fresh 
indeed  was  scarcely  compatible  with 
much  exerciFe  of  the  iatellectual  facul- 
ties at  all.  Lady  Stanton  rarely  road, 
and  never  under  any  circumstances  read 
anything  (of  her  own  will  and  impulse) 
which  rose  above  the  most  primitive  and 
familiar  elements;  but  on  the  other  hand 
the  gentle  sentimentalities  which  ebe 
did  read  went  straight  to  her  heart. 
She  thought  Mrs,  Hemans  the  first  of 
poets,  and  cried  her  eyes  out  over  Mr. 
Bickens'B  "Little  NelL"  Anything 
abont  an  unhappy  love,  or  about  a  dead 
child,  would  move  her  more  than 
Shakspeare,  and  she  shed  tears  as  ready 
aa  the  morning  dew.  Practically,  it  is 
tme,  she  bad  gone  through  a  certain 
amount  of  experience  like  other  people, 
and  her  everyday  lifi'  was  more  or  leas 
effected  by  what  she  had  come  through ; 
but  in  her  heart  Lady  Stanton  was  still 
the  same  Maiy  Ridley,  whose  gentle 
being  had  been  involved  in  the  wildest 
of  tragic  stories,  even  though  she  had 
come  down  to  so  commonplace  a  daily 
routine  now.  That  story,  bo  long  past, 
took  the  place  in  her  being  of  all  the 
poetry  and  romance  which  the  most  of 
ua  get  glorified  from  the  bands  of 
genius,  and  all  her  love  came  from  that 
one  personal  episode,   which   was   un- 


paralleled in  life  as  she  knew  li 
When  she  read  one  of  the  noveh  which 
pleased  her,  she  wovild  compare  the 
situations  in  it  with  this ;  when  she 
lingered  over  the  vague  melodious 
which  represented  poetry  to  her,  thi 
was  always  a  little  appropriation  in  1_, 
heart  of  their  soft  measures  to  the  dtB 
long  past  emergency.  And  now  here 
was  brought  back  upon  her  by  every 
circumatanoo  that  could  bring  the  past 
near.  Her  love — was  it  her  bve  that 
was  recalled  to  herl  But  then  there 
was  no  love  in  it  properly  bo  called. 
She  had  taken  an  interest  in  John  MuB- 
grave,  her  friend's  brother— always  had 
taken  an  interest  in  him ;  but  she  hod 
no  right  to  do  so  at  any  time,  being 
betrothed  to  young  Loril  Stanton,  who, 
for  bis  part,  hud  forgotten  her  for  tha 
sake  of  that  dressroaker'a  girl  at  Pott', 
inghame,  to  whom  John  Musgrave  too 
had  given  his  heart.  'What  a  compli< 
cation  it  was!  Mary  Ridley,  who  had 
a  pretty  property  close  to  his,  bad  bean 
destined  for  Lord  Stanton  from  ths 
beginning  of  time,  and  the  boy  and  girl 
had  lightly  acquiesced,  and  had  been 
happy  enough  in  the  parental  arrange- 
ment They  had  liked  each  other  wall 
enough — they  bod  been  aa  gay  as  possible 
in  the  lightheartedness  of  their  youth, 
and  had  taken  this  for  happiness.  Why 
should  not  they  be  happy  i  they  were 
exactly  aoited  to  each  other.  She 
the  prettiest  girl  in  the  county  (exuept 
the  other  Mary),  and  he  was  proud  of; 
her  sweet  looks,  and  fond  of  her, ' 
certainly  fond  of  her;  whereas  ahi,% 
una  wakened,  undisturbed,  notwith- 
standing the  interest  she  had  always 
taken  in  John  Musgrave,  wonld  havo 
made  him  the  most  affectionate  and< 
charming  wife  in  the  world.  Thus  thAJ 
early  story  had  flowed  on  all  amooth- 
nesa  and  sunshine,  the  flowers  bloom- 
ing, the  sun  shining :  until  one  fatal 
day,  young  Lord  Stanton  riding  thTougb 
Penninghame  viUage  on  bis  way  to  the 
old  Castle,  had  seen  Lily,  Miss  Price's 
assistant,  at  the  window  of  the  dress- 
maker's parlour.  Fatal  day!  fuUofall 
the  issues  of  deitb. 
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It  is  needless  to  inquire  what  manner 
of  woman  this  Lily  was,  for  whom 
these  two  men  lost  themselves  and  their 
existence.  She  did  not  know  of  any 
tragedy  likely  to  be  involved,  bnt 
brashed  about  in  her  homely  village 
way  through  these  webs  of  fate,  twist- 
ing the  threads  innocently  enough,  and 
throwing  the  weaving  into  endless  con- 
fusion. Wliether  Lord  Stanton  was 
murdered  by  John  Musgrave,  as  many 
people  thought  at  first,  or  killed  acci- 
dentally in  a  hot,  sudden  encounter,  as 
most  people  believed  now,  was  a  thing 
which  perhaps  would  never  be  cleared 
up.  The  guilty  man  (if  he  was  guilty) 
had  paid  the  penalty  of  his  deed  in 
exile,  in  poverty,  in  misery,  ever  since. 
His  life  had  been  as  much  broken  off 
at  that  point  as  Stanton's  was  who 
died — and  the  two  families  had  been 
equally  plunged  into  woe  and  mourning; 
though  indeed  it  was  the  Musgraves 
who  suffered  most  by  reason  of  the 
stigma  put  upon  them,  by  the  shame 
of  John's  flight  and  of  his  marriage, 
and  by  the  fact  that  he  was  still  a 
criminal  pursued  by  justice,  though 
justice  had  long  slackened  her  pursuit 
As  for  the  Stantons  there  was  nobody 
to  mourn  much.  Aunts  and  uncles  and 
cousins  console  themselves  sooner  than 
fathers  and  mothers,  and  the  boy 
brother,  who  had  succeeded  to  the  title, 
had  been  too  young  to  be  capable  of 
sustained  sorrow.  Everybody  at  that 
time  had  sympathised  with  the  young 
bride  who  had  lost  her  future  husband, 
and  her  coronet,  and  all  the  joys  of  life 
in  this  sudden  and  miserable  way,  for 
there  was  no  concealing  what  the  cause 
of  the  quarrel  was,  and  that  Lord  Stan- 
ton had  been  unfaithful  to  the  beautiful 
Mary.  Nobody  knew,  however,  the 
complication  which  gave  her  a  double 
pang,  the  knowledge  that  not  only  the 
man  who  was  her  own  property,  her 
betrothed  husband,  but  the  man  in 
whom,  innocently  in  girHsh  simplicity, 
she  had  avowed  herself  to  "take  an 
interest,"  had  preferred  to  her  the  village 
Lily,  who  was  nobody  and  nothing,  who 
had  not  been  blameless  between  them, 


and  whom  everybody  condemned* 
Everybody  condemned :  but  tluy  loved 
her.  Both  of  them  !  this  secret  and 
poignant  addition  to  her  trial  Maiy 
Eidley  never  confided  to  any  one,  but  it 
still  thrilled  through  and  through  her  at 
any  allusion  to  that  old  long  past  tragedy. 
Both  of  them ! — the  man  whose  best  love 
was  duo  to  her,  and  the  man  who  had 
caught  her  own  girlish  shy  eyes,  all  un- 
aware to  either,  somehow  innocently, 
unavowedly,  in  such  a  visionary  way  as 
harmed  no  one ;  both !  It  was  hard. 
She  wept  for  them  both  tenderly,  abun- 
dantly, for  the  one  not  less  than  the 
other ;  and  a  little — with  a  cry  in  her 
heart  of  protestation  and  appeal — for 
herself,  put  aside,  thrown  over  for  this 
woman  who  was  nothing,  who  was  no- 
body, yet  who  was  better  beloved  than 
she.  All  this  had  swelled  up  in  Lady 
Stanton's  heart  when  she  saw  the  little 
girl  who  had  Lily's  face.  She  had  been 
unable  to  restrain  the  sting  of  old  ¥rondei 
and  pain ;  the  keen  piercing  of  the  old 
wound  which  she  had  felt  to  her  heart 
Both  of  them !  and  here  a  little  ghost 
of  this  Lily,  her  shadow,  her  represen- 
tation had  come  to  look  her  in  the  face. 
She  cried  as  she  drove  back  that  long 
silent  way  by  herself  to  Elfdale.  It 
was  seldom  she  had  the  chance  of  being 
so  long  alone,  and  there  was  a  kind  of 
luxury  about  it,  not  unmingled  with 
compimction  and  a  sense  of  guilt. 

For  it  still  remains  to  be  told  how 
Mary  Eidley  came  to  be  Lady  Stanton, 
although  Lord  Stanton,  who  was  the 
betrothied  husband  of  her  youth,  had 
been  killed,  and  all  that  apparently 
smooth  and  straightforward  stoxy  had 
ended  in  grief  and  separation.  She 
had  married  after  some  years  a  middle- 
aged  cousin  of  her  dead  lover,  Sir  Henzy 
Stanton,  who  had  not  long  before  come 
back  from  India  where  he  had  spent 
most  of  his  life.  It  was  but  a  poor  &te 
for  the  beautiful  Mary.  Sir  Henry  had 
left  his  career  and  a  full  accompfished 
life  behind  him,  when  he  first  came  to 
settle  at  Elfdale  to  the  passive  existence 
of  a  gentleman  in  the  country,  who 
could  not  be  called  a  country  gentlenuln. 
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He  had  been  married  and  had  cliildren, 
a  family  of  sona  asd  daughters,  and  bad 
only  a  second  chapter  of  less  vivid  mean- 
tug,  a  eort  of  postBcriplal  life,  to  otfcr 
her.  Why  she  had  accepted  him  nobody 
coold  well  Bay, — bnt  she  made  him  a 
good  wife,  kind,  smiling,  always  gentle, 
though  sadly  put  to  it  now  and  then 
to  preserve  unbtvlien.  the  aweet  good- 
temper  with  which  nature  had  gifted 
her.  So  fair  and  sweet  as  she  was,  to 
get  only  the  remains  of  a  man's  heart 
after  all,  to  be  made  use  of  as  their 
duperon  and  caret-iker  by  hia  big, 
unlovely  daughters ;  to  have  her  own 
children,  two  dainty,  lovely,  fairy 
girls,  kept  in  the  background, — no 
more  than  "  the  little  ones  " — of  no 
acconnt  in  the  house — all  these  things 
were  somewhat  trying,  and  a  strange 
reversal  of  all  that  life  had  aeemed  to 
promise  her,  and  all  that  had  been 
indicated  by  the.  early  worahip  which 
surrounded  her  youth.  But  per- 
haps few  women  could  have  carried 
this  inappropriate  fate  so  well  All 
tboaa  contradictions  of  circumstances, 
all  those  travoatiea  of  what  might  have 
been,  met  with  no  gloom,  or  sourness  of 
disappointment  in  her.  The  very  fact 
that  she  was  Lady  Stanton  carried  with 
it  a  certain  aggravation,  a  parrot-tike 
adhesion  to  the  letter,  and  change  of 
the  spirit,  such  as  bad  been  in  the 
promises  made  to  Macbeth.  Mary  might 
have  thought  herself  the  victim  of  a 
perverse  fate,  keeping  the  word  o£ 
promise  to  the  ear  and  breaking  it  to  the 
heart,  had  she  been  per.'ersely  disposed 
— but  instead  of  that  all  her  thoughts 
were  that  she  had  taken  an  unfair 
advantage  of  Laura  and  Lydia,  in  not 
teUing  them  where  she  was  going,  that 
they  might  have  come  with  her  had  they 
been  disposed.  She  had  stalen  a  march 
upon  them ;  they  would  think  it  unkind. 
But  then  she  conld  not  have  gone  to 
Peninghame  had  Laura  itnd  Lydia  been 
with  her.  Though  they  were  so  much  less 
concerned  than  she  had  been,  they  kept 
up  the  Stanton  feud  with  the  Musgravea. 


still  believed  that  he  had  "  murdered  "  | 
Lord  Stanton— and  would  have  had  him 
hanged  if  he  ever  returned  to  England. 
They  woold  not  have  entered  the  house, 
or  permiltud  any  kind  inquiries  in  their 
presence.  And  therefore  it  was  that  she 
had  stolen  away  without  letting  them 
know,  and  waa  at  present  conscious — in 
addition  to  all  the  jumble  of  emotions 
in  her  heart — of  a  certain  prick  of  goilL 
The  Stantons  were  a  great  county 
family  as  well  as  the  Mnagravee,  but  in 
a  very  different  way.  When  the  Mub- 
graves  had  been  at  their  greatest,  the 
Stantons  had  been  nobody.  They  were 
nothing  more  than  persistent,  thrifty 
folk  at  firat,  adding  field  to  field,  build- 
ing on  ever  a  new  addition  to  their  old 
bouse.  Tlien  wealth  had  come,  and  then 
local  importance ;  and  last  of  all  celebrity. 
The  first  who  brought  any  thing  like  fame 
to  the  name,  and  introduced  the  race  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  world,  was  a 
soldier,  a  general  under  the  I)uke  of 
Marlborough,  who  got  a  baronetcy  and 
a  reputation,  and  had  a  handsome  new 
coat  of  anna  invented  for  him — very  ap- 
propriately gained  indeed,  on  the  field  of 
battle,  just  as  the  augmentation  of  the 
Mnsgravea'  blazon  had  been  gained,  but 
a  few  hundred  years  too  late  unfortun- 
ately, and  therefore  not  telling  for  nearly 
so  much  aa  if  it  had  been  won  in  the 
fifteenth  oentury.  The  next  man  was  a 
lawyer,  who  so  cultivated  that  profession 
that  it  brought  his  son,  in  the  reign  of 
the  Georgee,  io  the  bench,  and  a  peerage 
— and  since  that  time  the  family  htul 
taken  their  place  among  the  magnates 
of  the  North  <,'ounti7.  Young  Walter 
Lord  Stanton  was  a  much  greater  man 
than  John  Musgrave,  though  not  half  so 
great  a  man  in  one  sense  of  the  won!. 
Two  or  three  generations,  however,  tell 
just  as  much  upon  the  individual  mind 
as  twenty,  and  the  young  peer  was 
conscious  of  all  his  advantages  over  the 
commoner,  without  any  sense  of  in- 
feriority in  point  of  race.  And  now  the 
other  Lord  Stanton,  Geoffrey,  who  had 
succeeded  that  unfortunate  young  man, 


They  had  no  "  interest "   in  John — on      was  the  greatest  pei'sonage  of  his  years 
the  contrary,  they  were  of  the  few  who     in  the  district,  regarded  with  interest 
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hy  all  his  neighbours  and  with  more 
than  interest  by  some ;  for  was  it  not  in 
his  power  to  make  one  of  his  feminine 
contemporaries,  however  humble  she 
might  be  by  birth,  and  however  poor  in 
this  world's  goods,  a  great  lady  1 — and  so 
long  as  human  nature  remains  as  it  is, 
this  cannot  cease  to  be  a  very  potent 
attraction.  Indeed  the  wonder  is  that 
young  women  should  not  be  altogether 
demoralised  by  the  perpetual  recurrence 
of  such  chances  of  undeserved,  unearned 
elevation.  YouDg  Lord  Stanton  could 
do  this.  He  could  give  fine  houses  and 
lands,  a  title  and  all  the  good  things 
of  this  earth  to  his  cousin  Laura,  or  his 
cousin  Lydia,  or  any  other  sirl  in  the 
county  that  pleased  him.  Therefore  it 
cannot  be  wondered  at  if  his  appearance 
fluttered  the  dovecotes  with  sentiments 
as  powerful  and  more  pleasant  than 
those  which  fill  the  nests  at  the 
appearance  of  predatory  hawk  or  eagle. 
But  any  such  flutter  of  feeling  was  held 
in  Elfdale  to  be  an  unwarrantable  im- 
pertinence on  the  part  of  the  other  ladies 
of  the  county.  Long  ago,  at  the  time 
when  at  five  years  old  he  had  succeeded 
to  his  stepbrother^  there  had  been  a 
tacit  family  understanding  to  the  effect 
that  one  of  Sir  Henry's  daughters  should 
be  the  young  lord's  wife.  Sir  Henry, 
though  old  enough  to  have  been  the 
father  of  his  murdered  cousin,  would 
have  been  his  heir  but  for  Geoff — and 
it  was  universally  allowed  to  be  hard 
upon  him  that  when  such  an  unlikely 
chance  happened,  as  that  young  Lord 
Stanton  should  die,  there  should  be  this 
boy  coming  in  the  way  forestalling  his 
claim.  Nobody  had  wanted  that  child 
who  was  suddenly  turned  into  a  per- 
sonage of  so  much  importance — not 
even  his  father,  who  had  married  with 
a  single-minded  idea  of  being  comfort- 
able in  his  own  person,  and  who  was 
much  annoyed  by  the  prospect  of  "a 
family  " — which  was  happily,  however, 
cut  short  by  his  own  speedy  death. 
When  therefore  AValter  Lord  Stanton 
was  killed,  it  was  very  generally  felt  that 
Sir  Henry  had  a  real  grievance  in  the  ex- 
istence of  the  little  step-brother,  who 


was  in  the  way  of  everybody  except  hi« 
poor  mother,  whom  the  old  lord  had  mar- 
ried to  nurse  him,  and  who  had  taken  the 
unwarrantable  liberty  of  adding  little 
Geoffrey  to  the  family.  Poor  little 
Geoff!  ho  was  bullied  on  all  hands 
so  long  as  his  brother  lived,  and  then 
what  a  change  came  over  his  life  and 
that  of  his  mother,  who  was  as  light- 
haired,  and  pale  and  shy  as  the  boy 
was  !  Great  good  fortune  may  change 
even  complexion,  and  Geoff  as  he 
grew  to  be  a  man  was  no  longer  pale. 
But  Sir  Henry  never  quite  got  over 
the  blow  dealt  him  by  this  snccession. 
He  had  not  resented  Walter.  Walter 
was  so  to  speak  the  natural  heir — ^and 
nobody  expected  him  to  die ;  but 
when  he  did  die,  so  out  of  all  calcula- 
tion, to  think  there  should  be  that  boy ! 
Sir  Henry  did  not  get  over  it  for  years — ^it 
was  a  positive  wrong  not  to  be  forgotten. 
Accordingly,  as  a  small  compensation 
to  his  injured  feelings,  all  the  family 
had  tacitly  decided  that  Geoff  should 
marry  one  of  his  cousins.  This,  it  is 
true,  was  but  a  very  small  compensation, 
for  Sir  Henry  was  not  the  kind  of  parent 
who  lives  in  his  children,  and  is  in- 
different to  his  own  glory  and  greatness. 
Even  now,  fifteen  years  after  that  event, 
he  was  not  an  old  man,  and  it  made  up 
very  poorly  for  his  personal  disappoint- 
ment that  Laura  or  Lydia  should 
share  the  advancement  of  which  he  had 
been  deprived.  Still  it  was  so  nnder- 
■  stood.  Geoff  paid  many  holiday  visits 
at  Elfdale,  though  there  was  no  particu- 
lar friendship  between  Sir  Henry  and  the 
widowed  Lady  Stanton,  who  was  Geoff's 
guardian  as  well  as  his  mother  (to  dis- 
tinguish this  lady  she  was  called  Maria, 
Lady  Stanton  among  the  kindred,  and 
preferred  that  title),  and  things'  were 
going  smoothly  enough  befeween  the 
young  people.  They  liked  each  other,  and 
had  no  objection  to  be  togefher'as  much 
as  was  possible,  and  already  the  sisters 
had  settled  between  them  "  which  of  us 
it  is  to  be."  This  Lydia,  who  was  the 
most  strong-minded,  had  thought  desir- 
able from  the  moment  when  she  had 
become  aware  what  was  intended.    "  It 
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does  not  matter  at  present,"  aha  said, 
"  we  are  none  of  U3  in  loye,  and  one  is 
just  aa  good  as  another;  bnt  we  had 
better  draw  lote,  or  something— or  toss 
up,  aa  the  boya  do."  And  what  the 
m^atic  ordea.1  had  been  ^hich  decided 
this  qnestion  we  fire  nnablo  to  say,  but 
decided  it  was  in  favour  of  Laura,  who 
WBB  the  prettiest,  and  only  a  year 
younger  than  CJeoff.  Lydia,  aa  soon  as 
the  die  was  cast,  constituted  herself  the 
gaardian  of  her  sister's  fortones  bo  far 
as  the  young  lord  was  coacemed,  and 
made  herself  iuto  a  quaint  and  really 
pretty  version  of  a  matchmaking  mother 
on  Laura's  behalf.  Thus  it  will  be  seen 
that  it  was  into  the  very  heart  of  the 
opposite  faction  that  Lady  Stanton 
drove  home  with  those  tears  in  her  soft 
eyes,  and  all  that  comraotion  of  old 
thoughts  in  her  heart.  If  they  coold 
have  seen  into  it  mid  known  that  it  was 
the  image  of  John  Muegrave  that  had 
roused  that  commotion,  what  would 
thete  girla  have  said,  towards  whom 
she  felt  eo  guilty  as  having  stolen  a 
march  upon  them?  " The  murderer ! " 
they  would  have  cried  with  a  shriek  of 
horror.  Lady  Stanton  could  not,  it  ia 
clear,  have  taken  them  to  Penningbame 
with  her,  and  surely  she  had  a  right  to 
use  her  own  horses  and  carriage ;  but 
still  she  felt  guilty  as  she  subdued, 
with  all  the  effort  she  could  make,  the 
excitement  in  her  heart.  When  she 
went  in,  she  retired  at  once  up  stairs, 
and  announced  herself,  through  her 
maid,  to  have  a  headache,  and  had  a 
cup  of  tea  in  ber  own  room,  to  which 
her  own  children,  little  Fanny  and 
Annie,  a  pmr  of  inseparables  came  noise- 
lessly like  two  dovea  on  the  wing. 
Annie  and  Fanny  liked  nothing  in  the 
world  so  much  as  to  get  mamma  to 
themselves  like  titis,  in  the  stillness  of 
her  room,  with  everybody  else  shut  out. 
One  was  teo  and  the  other  eleven ;  they 
were  about  the  same  height,  had  the 
same  flowing  curly  looks  of  light  brown 
I  hair,  the  same  rose*tinted  faces,  walked 
I  in  each  other's  atepa,  or  rather  flew 
I  about  their  little  world  of  carpeted 
I  stairs  and  passages,  together,  always  in 
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sadden  soft  flights,  like  doves, 
have  said,  on  the  wing.  "  Is  your  head 
very  had,  mamma  1 "  they  said ;  and  the 
gentle  hypocrite  blushed  aa  she  replied. 
Ho,  it  was  not  very  bad ;  a  li'.tle  quiet 
would  make  it  quite  well.  They 
took  ofl'  her  "  things "  for  her,  and 
brought  her  her  soft  white  dreesing- 
gown,  in  which  ahe  looked  like  the 
mother  of  ail  the  doves,  and  let  down 
ber  hair,  which  was  not  much  darker, 
and  quite  as  abundant  aa  their  own, 
and  gave  her  her  cup  of  tea  thus, 
soothing  every  tingling  nerve ;  and  by 
thia  time  Lady  Stanton's  head  was  not 
bad  at  all,  though  now  and  then  one  of 
them  would  administer  eau-de- cologne 
or  rosewater.  She  told  them  of  the 
children  ahe  had  seen — little  orphans 
who  had  no  mother— and  the  two  crept 
closer  to  her,  to  hear  of  that  awful,  iu- 
comprehensible  desolation,  each  clasp- 
ing an  arm  of  hers  with  two  small,  eager 
hands.  To  be  without  a  mother !  Annie 
and  Fanny  held  their  breath  in  reveren- 
tial silence  and  pity ;  but  wondered 
a  little  that  it  was  the  little  boy 
("  called  Kello — what  a  funny  name  1 ") 
that  mamma  spoke  of,  not  the  girl,  who 
was  ten  ("just  the  same  age  as  me"). 
But  not  even  the  sj-mpathy  of  her 
children,  and  the  trance  of  interest  which 
kept  them  breathless,  could  make  Lady 
Stanton  speak  of  the  little  girl.  Her 
mother's  face  i  that  face  which  had 
taken  the  ISeat  of  eveiything  in  exist- 
ence from  Maiy  Ridley — how  could 
Lady  Stanton  speak  of  it  1  She  made 
some  efforts  to  get  over  the  feeling,  but 
not  with  much  succeaa.  But  the  rest 
restored  her,  and  enabled  her  to  appear, 
her  headache  quite  charmed  away, 
and  her  nerves  still,  at  dinner.  She 
took  a  little  more  care  with  her  toilette 
than  usual,  by  way  of  propitiation  to 
the  angry  gods.  And  thongh  Laura 
and  Lydia  were  not  much  short  of 
twenty  years  younger  than  their  step- 
mother, it  would  have  been  an  in- 
different judge  who  had  turned  from 
her  to  them,  even  in  the  fresh  bloom 
of  their  youth.  She  came  down  stairs 
TBty  ooncUiatoiy,  ready  to  make  the 
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best  of  everything,  and  to  make  amends 
to  til  em  for  all  disloyal  thoughts,  and 
for  having  cheated  them  of  their  drive. 

"I  hope  your  head  is  better,  my 
lady,"  said  Laura.  "We  have  been 
wondering  all  the  afternoon  wherever 
you  had  gone." 

These  girls  had  a  certain  strain  of  vul- 
garity in  them  somehow  which  could  not 
be  quite  eradicated  from  their  speech. 

"  I  went  out  for  a  drive  as  usual," 
said  Lady  Stantim.  "  I  thought  I  heard 
you  say  that  you  meant  to  walk." 

"  Oh  yes ;  wo  wanted  to  walk  to  the 
village  to  settle  about  the  school 
children,"  said  Laura;  and  Lydia 
added  :  "  But  I  am  sure  we  never  said 
80,"  and  looked  suiapiciously  at  her 
stepmother. 

"I  went  by  the  Langdale  woods, 
and  all  the  way  to  Penninghame  water," 
said  the  culprit,  very  explanatory. 
"Tlio  lake  looked  so  cold.  I  should 
not  like  to  live  near  iU  It  chills  all 
the  landscape,  and  I  am  sure  puts 
dreary  thoughts  into  people's  heads. 
And  as  I  was  there,  Henry,"  she  added, 
addressing  her  husband,  "I  did  what 
you  will  think  an  odd  thing."  Lady 
Stanton's  bosom  heaved  a  little,  and  her 
breath  came  quick.  It  woiild  have 
been  far  easier  to  say  nothing  about  it ; 
but  then  she  knew  by  experience  that 
everything  gets  found  out.  She  made  a 
momentary  pause  before  the  confession 
which  she  tried  to  treat  so  lightly.  "  I 
ran  in  for  a  moment  to  the  old  Castle 
and  saw  ^lary — Mary,  you  know.  We 
were  great  friends,  she  and  I,  when  we 
were  young ;  and  it  was  such  a  tempta- 
tion passing  the  old  place." 

"  What  whim  took  you  near  the  old 
place?"  said  Sir  Henry,  gruffly.  "I 
cannot  think  of  any  place  in  the  world 
that  should  lie  less  in  your  way." 

'*  Well,  that  is  true,"  she  said,  breath- 
ing a  little  more  freely  now  that  the 
worst  was  told  ;  "  and  the  proof  of  it  is 
that  I  have  not  been  there  for  years." 

"  I  hope  it  will  be  still  longer  before 
you  go  again,"  said  her  husband. 

Ho  did  not  say  any  more  because  of 
the  servants,  and  because  ho  had  too 


much  good  sense  to  do  or  say  any- 
thing that  would  lessen  his  wife's 
importance ;  but  he  was  not  pleased, 
and  this  troubled  her,  for  she  bad  a 
delicate  conscience.  She  looked  at  him 
wistfully,  and  was  imprudent  enough  in 
her  anxiety  to  pursue  the  subject^  and 
make  bad  worse. 

"  It  is  strange  to  see  an  old  friend 
whom  you  have  known  when  you  were 
young,  after  so  many  years,"  she  said ; 
"though  Mary  is  not  so  mnch  altered 
as  I  am.  You  remember  her,  Heniy  t 
She  was  always  so  pretty;  handsomer 
than — any  one  I  know." 

It  was  on  her  lips  to  say  "  handsomer 
than  ever  I  was,"  which  was  the  real 
sentiment  in  her  mind,  partly  dictated 
by  semi-guilt  and  humility  produced  by 
the  consciousness  of  having  grown  stout^ 
a  kind  of  development  which  troubles 
women.  She  was  very  deeply  aware  of 
this,  and  it  silenced  all  the  claims  of 
vanity.  She  had  lost  her  figure ;  whereas 
Mary  was  still  slim  and  straight  as  an 
arrow.  Whatever  might  have  been 
once,  there  was  now  no  comparison 
between  the  two. 

"Do  you  mean  Miss  Mu^gmvey" 
cried  the  girls,  one  after  the  other. 
"  Miss  Musgrave  !  that  old  creature — 
that  old  maid — that  man's  sister  %  " 

'^  She  is  no  older  than  I  am,"  said 
Lady  Stanton,  with  a  flush  on  her  fiice, 
"She  was  my  dear  friend  in  the  old 
days.  She  is  beautiful  stfll,  as  much 
as  she  ever  was,  I  think,  and  good; 
she  has  always  been  good." 

"That  wiU  do,  I  think,"  said  Sir 
Henry,  interposing.  "We  need  not 
discuss  that  family;  but  I  think  you 
will  see,  my  dear,  that  there  could  not 
be  much  pleasure  in  any  intercourse  at 
this  time  of  day — ^whatever  might  have 
been  the  case  when  you  were  young." 

"Intercourse — there  could  never  be 
any  intercourse,"  cried  Lydia,  coming 
to  the  front.  "  Fancy,  papa !  intercourse 
with  such  people — after  aU  that  has 
happened.  That  would  be  tempting 
Providence ;  and  it  would  be  an  insult 
to  Geoft" 

"  Let  Geoff  take    care  of  his  own 
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affuTs,"  said  Sir  Henry,  angrily ;  and 
he  gave  a  forcible  twist  to  the  couversB- 
tion,  and  threw  it  into  another  channel ; 
bnt  Lady  Stanton  was  very  silent  all 
the  evening  afterwards.  She  had 
WBnt«d  to  conciliate,  and  she  had  not 
sncceeded  ;  and  how  indeed  could  she, 
among  hei  hostile  family,  keep  up  any 
mtercooTse  with  hst  old  Mend  % 

CEAITER  IS. 
AT    ELFDALK 


I  this  meeting  could  not 
he  got  out  of  Lady  Stanton's  miitd. 
She  thought  of  it  constantly  ;  and  in 
the  stillness  of  her  own  room,  when 
nobody  but  the  httle  girls  were  by,  she 
talhed  to  them  of  the  children,  especi- 
ally of  little  Nello  nho  had  attracted 
her  most.  What  a  place  of  test  and 
re&eshment  that  was  for  her,  after  all  her 
trials  with  Laura  and  Lydia,  and  the 
Berioaaness  of  Sir  Henry,  who  was  dis- 
pleased that  she  should  have  gone  to 
Peaininghame,  and  showed  it  in  the  way 
moat  painful  to  the  soft-hearted  woman, 
by  silence,  and  a  gravity  which  made  her 
feel  her  indiscretion  to  her  very  heart 
Bat  notwithstanding  Sir  Henry's  annoy- 
ance, she  could  not  but  relieve  her  mind 
bygoing  over  the  whole  scene  withFanny 
and  Annie,  who  knew,  without  a  word 
said,  that  these  private  talks  in  which 
they  delisted,  in  which  their  mother 
told  them  all  manner  of  storieg,  and 
took  them  back  with  her  into  the  time 
of  hei  youth,  and  made  them  acquainted 
with  all  her  early  friends — were  not  to 
be  repeated,  but  were  their  own  special 
privilege  to  be  kept  for  themselves 
alone.  They  had  already  heard  of  Mary 
Musgrave,  and  knew  her  intimately,  as 
children  do  know  the  early  eompanicms 
of  whom  an  indulgent  mother  tells  them, 
to  satisfy  their  boundless  appetite  for 
narrative.  "And  what  are  they  to 
Uai;  I "  the  little  girls  asked,  bi'eathless 
in  Uieit  interest  about  these  strange 
children.  They  had  already  been  told  ; 
but  the  rektionsbip  of  aunt  did  not 
seem  a  very  tender  one  to  Annie  and 
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Fanny,  who  knew  oiJy  their  (athm's 
sisters,  old  ladies  to  whom  the  elder 
girls,  children  of  the  first  marriage. 
seemed  the  only  legitimate  and  correct 
Stantons,  and  who  looked  down  upon 
theee  little  interlopers  as  tumecessary. 
"  Only  their  aunt !— ia  that  aU  1 " 

They  were  not  in  Lady  Stanton's 
Toom  this  time,  but  saat«d  on  an  otto, 
man  in  the  great  bow-window,  one  on 
either  side  of  her.  Laura  and  Lydia 
were  oat ;  Sir  Henry  was  in  hia  library  ; 
the  coast  was  clear ;  no  one  was  likely 
to  come  in  and  dismiss  the  children, 
with  a  sharp  word,  such  as — "  Go  away, 
little  girls — there  is  no  saying  a  word' 
to  your  mother  while  you  are  there ; " 
or  "  The  little  ones  again  !  When  we 
were  children  we  were  kept  in  the 
nursery,"  The  children  were  aware  now 
that  when  such  speeches  were  made,  it 
was  better  for  them  not  to  wait  for  their 
mother's  half-pained,  half-beseeching 
look,  but  to  run  away  at  once,  not  to 
provoke  any  diacuasion.  They  were 
wise  little  women,  and  ware,  by  nature, 
of  their  mother's  faction  in  this  house, 
where  both  they  and  she,  though  she 
was  the  mistress  of  it,  were  more  or 
less  on  sofferance.  But  at  present  every- 
body was  out  of  the  way.  They  were 
ready  lo  fly  o^  with  their  pretty  hair 
fluttering  like  a  gleam  of  wings,  should 
any  of  their  critics  appear ;  bnt  the  girh 
had  gone  a  long  way,  and  Sir  Henry 
was  very  busy.  It  was  a  chance  aueh 
as  seldom  occurred. 

"  All  ?  when  children  have  not  a 
mother,  their  aunt  is  next  beet ;  some- 
times she  is  even  better — much  better," 
said  Lady  Stanton,  thinking  in  her  heart 
that  John's  wife  was  not  likely  to  have 
been  any  great  advantage  to  her  shil- 
dren.  "  And  Mary  is  not  like  any  one, 
you  know.  She  is  a  beautiful  lady — 
not  old,  like  Aunt  Rebecca — though 
Aunt  Rebecca  is  always  Teiy  kind.  I 
hope  you  have  not  forgotten  tiwse  beau- 
tiful sashes  she  gave  you." 

"I  don't  think  very  much  of  an 
annt,"  said  Fanny,  who  was  the  eauc^ 
one,  with  a  shrug  of  her  little  sboQlders. 

"  It  must  be  different,"  said  Annie 
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hugging  her  mother's  arm.  They  were 
not  impressed  by  the  happiness  of  those 
poor  little  stranger  children  in  being 
-with  Mary.  "  Has  the  little  girl  got  no 
name,  inamma — don't  you  know  her 
name  %  You  say  Nello ;  but  that  is  the 
boy ;  though  it  is  more  like  a  girl  than 
a  boy." 

"It  is  German — or  something — I 
don't  remember.  The  little  girl  is 
called  Lilias.  Oh,  yes,  it  is  a  pretty 
name  enough,  but  I  don't  like  it.  I 
once  knew  one  whom  I  did  not  ap- 
prove of " 

"We  knew,"  said  Fanny,  nodding 
her  head  at  Annie,  who  nodded  back 
again;  "Mamma,  we  knew  you  did 
not  like  the  little  girL" 

"  I !  not  like  her !  oh,  children, 
how  can  you  think  me  so  uujust?  I 
hope  I  am  not  unjust,"  cried  Lady 
Stanton,  almost  with  tears.  "  Mary  is 
very  proud  of  her  little  niece.  And 
she  is  very  good  to  little  Nello.  Yes, 
perhaps  I  like  him  best,  but  there  is 
no  harm  in  that.  He  is  a  delightful 
little  boy.  If  you  could  have  had  a 
little  brother  like  that " 

"  We  have  only — big  brothers,"  said 
Annie,  regretfully ;  "  that  is  different." 

"Yes,  that  is  different.  You  could 
not  imagine  Charley  with  loug,  fair 
curls,  and  a  little  tunic,  could  you  % " 
This  made  the  children  laugh,  and  con- 
cealed a  little  sigh  on  their  mother's' 
part;  for  Charley  was  a  big  dragoon, 
and  Lady  Stanton  foresaw  would  not 
have  too  much  consideration,  should 
they  ever  require  his  help,  for  the  little 
sisters  whom  he  undisguisedly  felt  to  be 
in  his  way. 

"  I  wonder  if  she  wishes  he  was  a 
Httle  girL" 

"  I  wonder !  How  she  must  want  to 
have  a  sister !  A  little  brother  would 
be  very  nice,  too ;  we  used  to  play  at 
having  a  little  brother ;  but  it  would 
not  be  like  Fanny  and  me.  Does  she 
like  being  at  the  Castle,  mamma  t " 

It  troubled  Lady  Stanton  that  they 
should  think  of  nothing  but  this  little 
girl.  It  was  Lilias  that  had  won  their 
interestj  and  she  could  not  tell  them  why 


it  was  that  she  shrank  from  Lilias. 
"They  have  left  their  poor  papa  all 
alone  and  sad,"  she  said,  in  a  low  Toice. 
"  I  used  to  know  him  too.  And  it 
must  make  them  sad  to  think  of  him 
so  far  away." 

It  was  the  children's  turn  now  to 
be  puzzled.  They  were  not  on  such 
terms  of  tender  intimacy  with  their 
father  as  were  thus  suggested,  bat,  on 
the  whole,  were  rather  pleased  than 
otherwise  when  he  was  al^nt,  and  did 
not  follow  him  very  closely  with  their 
thoughts.  They  were  slightly  linmbled 
as  they  realized  the  existence  of  so  much 
greater  susceptibility  and  lovingness  on 
the  part  of  the  little  girl  in  whom  they 
were  so  much  interested,  than  they 
themselves  possessed.  HowahefifHipaaBed 
them  in  this  as  well  as  in  other  things, 
though  Annie  was  older  than  she !  She 
talked  German  as  well  as  English  (if  it 
was  German;  their  mother  was  not 
clear  what  language  it  was) — ^think  of 
that !  So  perhaps  it  was  not  wonderful 
that  she  should  be  so  much  fonder  of 
her  papa.  And  a  moment  of  silence 
ensued.  Lady  Stanton  did  not  remark 
the  confused  pause  in  the  minds  of  her 
children,  because  her  own  mind  was 
filled  with  wistful  compassion  for  the 
lonely  man  whom  she  had  been  think- 
ing of  more  or  less  since  ever  she  left 
Penninghame.  Where  was  he,  all  alone 
in  the  world,  shut  out  from  his  own 
house,  an  exile  from  his  country— even 
his  children  away  from  him,  in  whom 
perhaps  he  had  found  some  comfort  f 

This  momentary  silence  was  inter- 
rupted abruptly  by  the  sound  of  a  voice. 
''Are  you  there,  Cousin  Maiyf  and 
what  are  you  putting  your  heads  to- 
gether about  1" 

At  this  sound,  before  they  found  out 
what  it  was,  the  children  disengaged 
themselves  suddenly  each  firom  her 
separate  clinging  to  her  mother^s  arm, 
and  approached  each  other  as  if  for 
flight ;  but,  falling  back  to  their  places, 
when  they  recognised  the  voice,  looked  at 
each  other,  and  said  both  together,  with 
tones  of  relief,  "  Oh,  it's  only  Geoff! " 

Nothiug  more  significant  of  the  inner 
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life  of  the  family,  and  llie  position  of 
these  tiro  litlle  intriidera,  could  have 

Geoff  came  forward  with  his  boyish 
step  and  voice  in  all  the  smiling  cooh- 
dence  of  joulh.  ■' I  thought  I  should 
startle  you.  Is  it  a  story  that  is  being 
told,  or  are  you  plotting  something  J 
Fanny  and  Annie  kave  her  alone  for  a 
moment.     It  is  my  turn  now." 

"  0  Geott'  I  it  is  about  a  little  girl  and 
a.  boy— -mamma  will  tell  you  too  if  you 
ask  her;  and  there's  nobody  in.  We 
thought  at  first  you  were  papa,  but 
be'fi  ao  busy.     Como  and  ait  here." 

Geoff  came  up,  and  hissed  Lady 
Stanton  on  her  soft,  still  beautiful 
cheek.  He  was  a  son  of  the  house, 
and  privileged.  He  sat  down  on  the 
stool  the  children  had  placed  for  him, 
"  I  am  ^lad  there's  nobody  id,"  he  said. 
"  Of  course  the  girls  will  be  back  before 
•I  go ;  hut  I  wanted  to  speak  to  yon — 
about  something." 

"  Shall  the  children  go,  Geoff  1 " 

"  Fancy !  do  you  want  them  to  hate 
me  )  Ho,  go  on  with  the  story.  This 
is  what  I  like.  Isn't  it  pleasant,  Auuie 
and  Fanny,  to  have  her  all  to  our- 
selves?   iJo  you  mind  mel  " 

"Oh,  not  in  the  least,  Geoff— not  in 
the  very  least.  You  are  like — what  is 
he  like,  Annie  1 — a  brother,  not  a  big 
brother  like  Charley;  but  something 
young,  something  nice,  like  what 
mamma  was  telling  us  of — a  Utile 
brother — grown  up " 

"  Is  this  a  sneer  at  my  height  1 "  he 
said ;  "  but  go  on,  don't  let  me  stop  the 
story.  I  like  stories- — and  moat  other 
pleasant  things." 

"  It  was  no  story,"  said  Lady  Stanton. 
"  I  was  telling  them  only  of  some  chil- 
dren : — you  are  very  good  and  forgiving, 
Geoff — but  I  fear  you  will  be  angry 
with  me  when  you  know.  I  was — out 
hy  myself— and  notwithstanding  all  we 
have  against  them,  I  went  to  see  Mary 
Muagrave.  There !  I  most  tell  you  at 
once,  and  get  it  over.  I  shall  be  sorry  if 
it  annoys  you ;  but  Mary  and  I,"  she 
said,  faltering,  "  were  such  frieuds  once, 
and  I  have  not  seen  her  for  years." 


"  "Why  should  I  bo  annoyed — why 
should  I  be  angry  1  I  am  not  an 
avenger.  Poor  Cousin  Mary  !  you  were 
out — by  yom'self  1 — was  that  your  only 
reason  for  going  1 " 

"Indeed  it  is  true  enough.  It  ia 
very  seldom  I  go  out  without  the  girls  ; 
and  they  —  feel  strongly,  you  know, 
about  that." 

"What  have  they  to  do  with  itl 
Yea,  I  know ;  they  are  pliu  royalUtes 
qae  le  roi.     But  this  is  not  the  story." 

"  Yes,  indeed  it  is,  my  dear  boy,  I 
was  telling  Annie  and  Fanoy  of  two 
poor  children.  They  belong  to  a  man 
who  is — banished  fcom  his  own  country. 
He  did  wrong — when  he  was  young — ofa 
so  many,  so  many  years  ago  ! — and  be 
is  still  wandering  about  the  world 
without  a  home,  and  far  from  his 
friends.  Ho  was  young  then,  and  now — 
it  is  so  long  ago ; — ah,  Geoff,  you  most 
not  be  angry  with  me.  The  httle  child- 
ren ate  with  Mary.  She  did  not  tell 
me  much,  for  her  heart  did  not  soften 
to  me  as  mine  did  to  her.  But  there 
they  are  ;  the  mother  dead  who  was  at 
the  bottom  of  it  all ;  and  nobody  to 
cai-6  for  them  but  Mary ;  all  througb 
something  that  happened  before  they 

Lady  Stanton  grew  red  as  she  spoke, 
her  voice  trembled,  her  whole  aspect 
was  fall  of  emotion.  The  young  man 
shook  his  head — 

"  I  suppose  a  great  many  of  us  suffer 
for  harm  done  before  we  were  bora,"  ha 
said  gravely,  "This  ia  no  aolitaiy 
instance," 

"Ah,  Geoff,  it  is  natural,  quite 
natural  that  you  should  feel  so,  I 
foi^ot  how  deeply  you  were  affected  by 
all  that  happened  tlien." 

"I    did    not  mean   that,"    he   saidi 
gtavely.  Hi^  youthful  face  had  changed 
out    of  its  light-hearted   calm.      "In- 
deed I  had  heard  something  of  this 
aud  I  wanted  to  speak_to  you — " 

"Jlun  away,  my  darlings,"  said 
Lady  Stanton;  "go  and  see  what — 
nurse  is  about.  Slake  her  go  down 
with  you  to  the  village  and  take  the 
tea  and  sugar  to  the  old  women  ia  the 
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Almshonses.     This  is  the  day — don't 
you  remember  1 " 

"So  it  is,"  said  Annie.  "But  we 
did  not  want  to  lemember/'  said  Fanny, 
"  we  liked  better  to  stay  with  you." 

However,  they  went  off,  reluctant 
but  obedient,  ^ey  were  used  to  being 
sent  away.  It  was  seldom  their  mother 
who  did  it  willingly — ^but  everybody  else 
did  it  with  peremptory  determination — 
and  the  little  girls  were  used  to  obey. 
They  untwined  themselves  from  her 
arms  to  which  they  had  been  clinging, 
and  went  away  close  together,  with  a 
«oft  rush  and  sweep  as  of  one  movement. 

"  There  go  the  doves,"  said  Geoff 
looking  after  them  with  kind  admira- 
tion like  that  of  a  brother.  It  pleased 
Lady  Stanton  to  see  the  friendly 
pleasure  in  them  which  lighted  the 
young  man's  eyes.  Whoever  married 
him  he  would  always,  she  thought,  be 
a  brother  to  her  neglected  children,  who 
eounted  for  so  little  in  the  family.  She 
looked  after  them  with  that  mother- 
look,  which,  whether  in  joy  or  sorrow, 
is  close  upon  tears.  Then  she  turned 
to  him  with  eyes  softened  by  that 
unspeakable  tenderness. 

"Whatever  you  wish,"  she  said. 
"  Tell  me,  Geoff ;  I  am  ready  to  hear." 

"  I  am  as  bad  as  the  rest  You  have 
to  send  them  away  for  me  too." 

"  There  is  some  reason  in  it  this  time. 
If  you  have  heard  about  the  little  Mus- 
graves  you  know  how  miserable  it  all  is," 
said  Lady  Stanton.  "  The  old  man  will 
have  nothing  to  say  to  them.  He  lets 
them  live  there,  but  takes  no  notice 
— His  son's  children  !  And  Mary  has 
everything  upon  her  shoulders." 

"  Cousin  Mary,  will  it  hurt  you  much 
to  tell  me  all  about  it  ^  "  said  the  young 
man.  "Forgive  me,  I  know  it  must 
be  painful ;  but  all  that  is  so  long  over 
and  everything  is  so  changed — ^" 

"  You  mean  I  have  married  and  for- 
gotten," she  said,  her  lips  beginning  to 
quiver. 

"  I  scarcely  remember  anything  about 
it,"  said  G^off,  looking  away  from  her 
that  his  eyes  might  not  disturb  her 
more,  "  only  a  confused  sort  of  excite- 


ment and  wretchedness,  and  then  a 
strange  new  sense  of  impoitanoei  We 
had  been  nobodies  till  then — my  moihtt 
and  I.  But  I  have  heard  a  few  tUiigi 
lately.  Walter — ^will  it  pain  you  if  I 
speak  of  him  1 " 

"Poor  Walter!— na  Geo£^  yott 
must  understand  that  Walter  loved 
somebody  else  better  than  me." 

She  said  this  half  in  honest  avowal 
of  that  humiliation  which  had  been  one 
of  the  great  wonders  of  her  life,  pazily 
in  excuse  of  her  own  easy  forgetfolBaa 
of  him. 

"I  have  heard  that  too,  Coonn 
Mary,  with  wonder;  but  never  mind. 
He  paid  dearly  for  his  folly.  Tbe 
other—" 

"  Geoff,"  said  Lady  Stanton  with  a 
trembling  voice,  "the  other  is  living 
still,  and  he  has  paid  dearly  for  it  all 
this  time.  We  must  not  be  hard  npon 
him.  I  do  not  want  to  excuse  himr— it 
would  be  strange  if  I  should  be  the  one 
to  excuse  him  ;  but  only — ^' 

"I  am  very  sorry  for  him,  Consin 
Mary.  I  am  glad  yon  feel  as  I  do. 
Walter  may  have  been  in  the  wrong 
for  anything  I  know.  I  do  not  think 
it  was  murder." 

"  That  I  am  sure  it  was  not  I  John 
Musgrave  was  not  the  man  to  do  a 
murder — oh,  no,  no,  Geoff,  he  was  not 
that  kind  of  man  ! " 

Geoff  looked  up  surprised  at  her  eager 
tone  and  the  tremblii^;  in  her  voice. 

"You  knew  him — ^wellt"  he 
with  that  indifferent  composuie  with 
which  people  comment  upon  the  past^ 
not  knowing  what  depths  tiiose  are  over 
which  they  skim  so  lightly.  Coold  he 
have  seen  into  the  agitation  in  Lady 
Stanton's  heart !  But  he  would  not  have 
understood  nor  realised  the  commotion 
that  was  there. 

"  I  always — took  an  interest  in  him," 
she  said,  faltering,  and  then  she  felt  it 
her  duty  to  do  her  best  for  him  as  an 
old  firiend.  "  I  had  known  him  all  my 
life,  Geoff,  as  well  as  I  knew  Walter. 
He  was  hasty  and  high-spirited,  but  ao 
kind — he  would  have  gone  out  of  his 
way  to  help  anyone.   Before  he  saw  that 
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young  woman    everybody  vros  fond  of  free.    He  waa  in  no  way  engaged  to  any 

John."  one.     He  had  a  right  to  love  her  if  he 

"  Did  you  know  her  too  )  "  pleased.     But  Waller  interfered,  and  he 

"  No,  no  ;  I  did  not  know  lier,     God  was  richer,  greater,  a  far  better  match, 

forbid  !     She  was    the  destruction    of  So  I  suppose  she  wavered.     This  is  my 

every  one  who  cared  for  her,"  said  Lady  own  explanation  of  it.     They  met  theo 


Stanton  with  a  little  outburst.  Then 
^e  made  an  effort  to  aubdue  herself 
"Perhupa  I  am  not  just  to  her,"  she 
said  with  a  faint  smile.  "  She  was 
preferred  to  me,  you  know,  Geoff;  and 
they  say  a  woman  cannot  foi;get  t!iat — 
perhaps  it  is  true." 

"How  could  he^  -was  he  madi" 
GeofT  said.  Geoff  was  himself  tenderly, 
filially  in  love  with  his  eousiii  Maiy. 
He  thought  there  was  nobody  in  the 
world  so  beautifid  and  bo  kind.  And 
even  now  she  was  not  understood  as 
she  ought  to  be.  Sir  Henry  thought 
her  a  good  enough  wife,  a  faithful 
creature,  perfectly  trustworthy,  and  so 
forth.  It  was  in  this  light  that  all 
regarded  her.  Somettiing  better  than 
an  npper  servant,  a  little  denrer  than 
a  governess.  Something  to  be  made 
use  of,  to  do  everything  for  every- 
body. She  who,  Geoff  thought  in  his 
enthnsiasm,  was  more  lovely  and  sweet 
than  the  youngest  of  them,  and  ought 
to  be  held  pre-emineEt  and  sacred  by 
everybody  round  her.  This  waa  not 
the  lot  that  had  fallen  to  her  in  life. 

"So  I  am  not  the  best  judge,  you 
see,"  said  Lady  Stanton  with  a  little 
eigh.  "  In  those  days  one  felt  more 
strongly  perhaps.  It  all  seems  so  vivid 
and  clear,"  she  added  half  apologeti- 
cally, though  without  entirely  realizing 
how  much  light  these  half  confessions 
threw  on  her  present  state  of  less  lively 
feeling,  "that  is  the  effect  of  being 
yoong — " 

"  I  think  you  will  always  be  young," 
he  said  tenderly;  then  added  after  a 
pause — "was  it   a  quarrel   about — the 

woman  % "  He  blushed  himself  aa  he 

said  80,  feeling  the  wrong  to  her — yet 
only  half  knowing  the  wonder  it  was  in 
her  thoughte,  the  double  pain  it  brought. 

"  I  think  so.  They  were  l>oth  fond 
of  her  ;  and  Walter  ought  not  to  have 
been  fond  of  her,      John — was  qTiite 


when  their  hearts  were  wild  agMnat  each 
other,  and  there  waa  a  struggle.  Ah 
Geoff!  Has  it  not  cost  John  Muagrava 
his  life  as  well  as  Walter  1  Has  he  over 
ventured  to  show  himself  ic  his  own 
country  since  1  And  now  their  poor 
little  children  have  come  home  to  Tilaiy; 
but  he  will  never  be  able  to  come  home." 

"  It  is  hard,"  said  Geoff  thoughtfully. 
"I  wish  I  knew  the  law.  Fourteen  years 
is  it?  I  was  about  six,  then.  Could 
anything  be  done  1  I  wonder  if  any  thing 
could  be  dona." 

She  put  her  hand  on  hia  shoulder  with 
an  affectionate  caiesstug  touch,  "  Thanks 
for  the  thought,  my  dear  boy — even  if 
nothing  could  be  done — " 

"  You  lake  a  great  deal  of  interest  in 
him,  Cousin  Mary  1 " 

"  Yea,"  she  said  quickly ;  "  I  told  yon 
we  were  all  young  people  together  ;  and 
his  sister  was  my  dear  friend.  Wo 
were  called  the  two  Maries  in  those 
days.  We  were  thought — pretty,"  she 
said  with  a  vivid  blush  and  a  littlo 
laugh.     "  You  may  have  heard," 

Geoff  kissed  the  pretty  hand  which 
bad  been  laid  on  his  shoulder,  and 
which  was  perhaps  a  little  fuller  and 
more  dimply  than  was  consistent  with 
perfection.  "  I  have  eyes,"  he  said, 
■with  a  little  of  the  shyness  of  his  years, 
"  and  X  have  always  had  a  right  aa  a 
Stanton  to  be  proud  of  my  cousin  Mary. 
I  wonder  if  Miss  Masgrave  ia  as 
beantiful  as  you  are ;  I  don't  believe  it 
for  my  part — " 

"  She  is  far  prettier — she  is  not  stout," 
said  Lady  Stanton  with  a  eigh ;  and  then 
she  laughed  and  made  her  confession 
over  again  with  a  half  jest,  which  did 
not  make  her  regret  less  real,  "  and  I 
have  lost  my  figure.  I  have  developed, 
as  people  say,  Mary  is  as  slim  as  ever. 
Ah,  yon  may  laugh,  bat  that  makes  a 
great  difference  j  I  feel  it  to  the  bottom 
of  my  heart." 
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Geoff  looked  at  her  with  tender  ad- 
miration in  his  eyes.  ''  There  has  never 
"been  a  time  when  T  have  not  thought 
you  the  most  beautiful  woman  in  all 
the  world/'  he  said,  *'and  that  all  the 
great  heauties  must  have  heen  like  you. 
You  were  always  the  dream  of  fair  women 
to  me — ^now  one,  now  the  other — 
all  except  Cleopatra.  You  never  could 
have  been  like  that  black-browed 
witch " 

"  Hush !  boy.  I  am  too  old  to  be 
flattered  now ;  and  I  am  stout,"  she  said 
with  that  faint  laugh  of  annoyance  and 
humiliation,  just  softened  by  jest. 
Geoff's  honest  praise  brought  no  blush 
to  her  soft  matronly  cheeks,  but  she 
liked  it,  as  it  pleased  her  when  the 
children  called  her  "  Pretty  Mamma." 
They  loved  her  the  best,  though  people 
had  not  always  done  so.  The  fact  that 
she  had  grown  stout  did  not  affect  their 


admiration.  Only  those  who  have 
known  others  to  be  preferred  to  them- 
selves can  realise  what  this  is.  After  a 
moment's  hesitation,  she  added  in  a  low 
voice :  "  I  wonder — will  you  go  and  see 
them  %  It  would  have  a  great  effect  in 
the  neighbourhood.  Oh,  Geofl^  forgive 
me  if  I  am  saying  too  much;  perhaps  it 
would  not  be  possible,  perhaps  it  might 
be  wrong  in  your  position.  You  must 
take  the  advice  of  somebody  more  sen- 
sible, less  affected  by  their  feelings. 
Everybody  likes  you,  Geoff,  and  you 
deserve  it,  my  dear ;  and  you  are  Lord 
Stanton.  It  would  have  a  great  effeet 
upon  the  county;  it  would  be  almost 
clearing  him " 

"  Then  I  will  go — at  once — this  very 
day,"  said  Geoff,  starting  up. 

*'  Oh  no,  no,  no,"  she  said,  catching  him 
by  the  arm,  ^' first  of  all  you  must  speak 
to-H3ome  one  more  sensible  than  me." 


To  he  e&niinued. 


TO  MY  PEIEXDS. 

Mourn  not,  my  friends,  that  we  are  growing  old  : 

A  fresher  birth  brings  every  new  year  in. 

Years  are  Christ's  napkins  to  wipe  off  the  sin. 

See,  now,  TU  be  to  you  an  angel  bold; 

My  plumes  are  ruffled,  and  they  shake  with  cold 

Yet  with  a  trumpet-blast  I  will  begin. 

— ^Ah!  no;  your  listeniog  ears  not  thus  I  win. 

Yet  hear,  sweet  sisters !  brothers,  be  consoled : — 

Behind  me  comes  a  shining  one  indeed; 

Christ's  friend,  who  from  life's  cross  did  take  him  down, 

And  set  upon  his  day  night's  starry  crown. 

Deathy  say'st  thou  ?     Nay — ^thine  be  no  caitiff  creed  ! 

A  woman-angel — see.i — in  long  white  gown — 

The  mother  of  our  youth ! — She  maketh  speed. 

George  MacDoxald. 


WEST  INDIAJS  MEMORIES ; 
THE  LESSER  ANTILLES  AND  THE  "  BOILING  LAKE." 


The  crescent-like  aories  of  West  Indian 
IsLuidB,  caprii;iiMis!y  divided  in  official 
parlance  into  "Windward"  and  "Lee- 
ward," or  more  appropriately  summed 
up  together  by  the  well-sounding  title 
of  the  "Leaser  Antilles,"  is,  after  a 
fashion,  antipodal  to  the  Philippine 
group  of  the  eastern  hemisphere ;  or, 
to  put  it  more  geographically,  the  two 
Archipelagos,  Hiapano  -  Malajan  and 
Carihbean,  occupy  opposite  points  of 
the  chart  on  a  leaser  circle  of  the  globe, 
drawn  some  fifteen  or  sixteen  degrees 
norL^i  of  the  equator.  Being  now,  so 
destiny  has  willed  it,  on  my  long  way 
from  the  one  to  the  other,  I  cannot 
refrain  from  speculating  on  what  further 
circumstances  of  oppoaition  may  possibly 
exist  between  them,  or  from  hoping 
that  such  circumBtancea  may  be  neither 
many  in  number  nor  essential  in  kind. 
The  Philippines  are,  by  all  accounts, 
pleasant  places,  isles  of  Eden,  lotus- 
landa ;  but  pleasanter,  more  lotua-bear- 
ing,  more  Eden-like  than  are  the  West 
Indies,  taken  aa  a  whole  from  Jamaica 
to  Trinidad,  they  can  hardly  be,  or 
afford  in  their  turn  brighter  and  better 
memories  than  those  which  three  years 
of  the  Caribbean  Archipelago  have,  with 
few  and  insignificant  exceptions,  stored 
'awayinmymind.  True, indeed,that  some 
of  the  Lesser  Antilles,  our  present  topic, 
ate  in  a  manner  less  desirable  than  others, 
because  lees  favoured  by  nature  or  the 
course  of  human  events.  Thus,  for  in- 
stance, BarbadocB,  though  well  peopled 
and  highly  cultivated,  has  no  preten- 
sions to  picturesque  scenery  of  coast  or 
inland  ;  while  the  Virgin  Islands,  barren, 
abandoned,  and  hopeless,  aa  they  now 
unfortunately  are,  might  not  unsuitably 
exchange  their  historical  denomination 
for  that  of  the  "  Lone  Spinster  Islands," 
or  the  "  Old  Maids  "  downright.  Nor 
they  only,  but  the  entire   northward- 


lying  group,  formed  by  the  adjacent 
Leeward  Islands,  namely,  Saba,  Eusta- 
tius,  St.  Kitt'a,  Nevis,  Antigua,  and  the 
teat,  may,  with  scarce  an  exception, 
be  included  in  the  aama  catalogue  of 
unproductive  aridity. 

Want  of  rain,  a  want  now  protracted 
over  the  space  of  nearly  twenty  years, 
has,  mora  than  any  other  cause,  wrought 
among  them  this  desolation  ;  though  to 
what  adverse  influence  this  vety  want 
is  to  be  attributed  would  he  hard  to 
determine.  By  some  the  too  reckless 
clearing  of  the  original  foresta  is  incul- 
pated as  the  cause  of  drought,  some 
ascribe  it  to  a  gradual  shifting  of  the 
magnetic  poles,  and  a  corresponding  de- 
clination, north  or  south,  of  the  tropical' 
rain-belt  itself;  others,  again,  bring  in*: 
verdict  of  guilty  against  the  inconstant 
Gulf  Stream  ;  and  others,  with  about  aa 
much  plausibility,  accuse  the  sins  of  the 
people,  the  Colonial  Office,  and  perhaiw 
Sir  Benjamin  Pine  and  Confederation. 
But  whatever  may  he  the  cause,  the 
effect  is  as  evident  as  disastrous ;  nor 
has  any  modem  Elijah  as  yet  appeared 
to  dispel  by  prayer  or  science  the  all- 
too-stubborn  drought  of  this  Samaria  of 
the  west. 

Poor  gray  islands,  noble  outlines  of 
mountain  and  vale,  stately  blanks,  un- 
filled by  the  varied  details  of  prosperity 
and  life  !  Waistdeep  they  stand,  thirsty 
and  forlorn  in  the  midst  of  the  un- 
profitable salt  sea  waters,  vainly  barii^ 
their  parcbed-up  bosoms  to  the  pitiloaa 
sky;  while  far  overhead  the  white 
clouds,  botae  along  hour  after  hour  on 
the  strong  wings  of  the  trade-wind, 
mock  their  want  with  an  ever-renewed, 
ever-unfuiailed  promise  of  rain,  till,  day 
by  day,  what  was  once  green  pasture 
land  parches  up  into  brown,  burnt-up 
stubble,  gaunt  trees  stretch  out  their 
once  leafy  boughs  in  the  gray  nakedness 
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of  premature   decay,   and  tlie  valleys 
that  in  bygone  years  waved  with  the 
golden  green  of  the  ripeoing  harvest, 
now  stretch   down  the  hill  slopes  in 
pale  yellow  streaks  of  juiceless   cane. 
A  melancholy  sight;  let  us  leave  it 
behind  as  we  pass  on  southward  to 
better  prospects  and  more  cheerful  isles. 
The  turning-point,  so  to  express  it, 
of  the  West  Indian  climate,  the  line  that 
distinguishes  the  well-\^'atered  tropical 
region  from  the  arid  sub- tropical  zone, 
is  for  the  present  situated  about  the 
latitude  of  Guadaloupe,   a    large  and 
fertile,  but  in  more  respects  than  one 
an  ambiguous,  island ;  French  in  title, 
but    little  visited   by  foreigners,   and 
hardly  better  known  to  the  generality 
of  Frenchmen  themselves.     Yet  Guada- 
loupe, like  Martinique,  has  the  advan- 
tage, if  advantage  it  be,  of  a  spokesman 
in  the  person  of  a  "Depute,"  sent  by 
universal  suffrage,  or  what  does  duty  for 
it,  to  the  Representative  Chamber  of 
Versailles,  where  the  West  Indian  mem- 
bers take  their  place,   as  I  am  told, 
somewhere  in  the  caudal  portion  of  the 
Extreme  Left     Nor,   I  regret  to  say 
it^  are   the  sentiments   of  the   insular 
majority  the  Deputies  represent  a  whit 
more  favourable  to  stability  or  order, 
under    whatever   rule,   than    those  of 
Victor  Hugo  himself ;  strange  instance 
of  what  one  of  our  deepest  thinkers  has 
justly  called  the  "  baffling  "  element  in 
human  nature.    Here  are  islands,  fertile 
indeed,   but  diminutive  as   fertile,  on 
whose  behalf  and  for  whose  advantage 
the  great  mother  .country  has  lavished 
rather  than  spent,  and  still,  even  at  the 
time  of  her  own  greatest  need,  continues 
to  lavish,  sums  that  our  own  more  frugal 
government  would  find  by  much  too 
costly,  or  rather  would  never  dream  of 
finding  at  all,  for  the  benefit  of  giant 
Australia,  New  Zealand,  or  the  Cape, 
with  all  their  dominions,  all  their  pro- 
vinces.     And  yet,   in   return   for  its 
nnbounded  liberality,  the  French  Ad- 
ministration meets  with  little  from  its 
subjects,    whether    in    Martinique    or 
Guadaloupe,  whether  black  or  coloured, 
but  an  unpopularity  so  decided  that  not 
all  the  machinery  of  French  prefectures 


and  "mairies"  con  in  election  time 
determine  so  much  as  a  vote,  mnch  less 
a  return. 

Some  excuse  for  this  wide-spread  spirit 
of  opposition  may  indeed  be  found  in 
the  curious  fact  that  the  white  lords  of 
the  soil  are,  in  spite  of  Frohfldorf  mani- 
festoes and  the  persistent  imbecility  of 
the  '^  lilies,"  even  now  (risum  teMtUu 
amici),  Legitimists  almost  to  a  man; 
though  a  few,  condescending  somewhat 
to  the  dictates  of  common  sense,  apolo- 
gistically  confess  Imperialist  propenaitiea. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  coloured  folks 
are  with  equal  or  greater  unanimitji  and 
certainly  more  logic,  Eepablicans,  not 
to  say  Communists;  while  the  blacks, 
so  far  as  their  philosophical  ^'live-andr 
let-live''    temperament    permits    their 
taking  part  on  either  side,  follow  the 
lead  of  their  more  restless  half-brothers. 
Another  cause  is  to  be  found  in  the  too 
general  adoption,  throughout  two-thirds 
of  the  island,  of  the  "  Central  Factory" 
system,  the  very  system  so  preconized 
by  theorizing  economists  as   the  one 
great  panacea  of  all  West  Indian  ills. 
These  factories  have,  however,  in  their 
practical  working  not  cured  but  rather 
intensified  every  existing  evil  of  the 
land,  financial,  political,  and  social.     It 
is  impossible  in  the  limited  space  of  an 
article  to  enter  into  the  nomeroxis  and 
complicated  details  of  so  vast  a  topic ; 
enough  to  say,  summanly,  that  these 
factories    have    deeply    disturbed   the 
social  balance    of  Martimqne  by   de- 
grading  the   independent  planter-pro- 
prietor,  the    typical    monarch  of   the 
land,  into  the  dependent  inferiority  of 
a  mere  head  fanner;  that  they  have 
even  more  dangerously  disarranged  the 
political  equilibrium  by  disconnecting 
the    agricultural    population    and    the 
labourers  at  large  from  their  traditional 
lords  and  leaders,  and  massing  them 
together    instead    into    the    torbnlent 
crowds  of  mere  factory  workmen ;  while 
the  financial  evils  of  their  infliction^ 
amounting  latterly  to  a  real  criBiSy  are 
due  to  a  combination  of  circnmatanoee 
and  results  the  investigation  of  whidi 
would  be  better  suited  to  the  pages  of 
a  blue-book   or    a   political  enonamy 
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ticular  hand  tho  workmanship  of  the 
statue  is  due,  I  know  not ;  but  the  execu- 
tion is  decidedly  good,  and  the  beauti- 
ful features  of  the  young  general's  bride 
are  said  to  have  been  faithfully  repro- 
duced in  all  that  art  can  transfer  ^om 
flesh  to  marble.  Curiously  enough,  those 
features  seem,  in  the  fullness  of  the 
lips,  the  gentleness  of  the  eyes,  and  the 
general  outline  of  the  face,  to  belong  to 
that  peculiarly  attractive  type  in  which 
a  slight  admixture  of  African  blood 
gives  to  its  possessor  that  rounded 
voluptuousness  of  contour,  no  less  than 
that  warmth  of  colour  so  often  want- 
ing in  the  purely  European  Creole. 
Whether,  as  the  island  tradition  affirms, 
such  a  union  was  really  traceable  in  the 
Tasch^re  family,  or  whether,  as  national 
prejudice  has  anxiously  proclaimed,  the 
ancestral  origin  always  remained  French, 
and  French  alone,  is  a  question  diffi- 
cult, if  not  impossible,  to  decide  on 
merely  annalistic  evidence.  But  if  the 
statue  at  Fort  de  France  bears  a  truth- 
ful resemblance  to  its  original,  there  can, 
I  think,  be  little  doubt  that  to  her  other 
imperial  titles  the  great  empress  added 
that  of  consanguinity,  however  remote, 
with  the  Nile- Queens  of  old  time, whose 
granite  effigies  still  smile  in  calm  sere- 
nity of  power  among  the  lone  colonnades 
of  Luxor  and  the  Egyptian  palms. 

Midway  between  Martinique  and 
Guadaloupe  lies  Dominica,  won,  like  the 
sister  islands,  from  its  former  masters 
by  the  sword,  but^  unlike  them,  retained 
beneath  the  conqueror's  flag.  Little 
inferior  in  size  to  Martinique  itself,  it 
as  much  surpasses  it  in  wonderful 
picturesqueness  of  scenery  as  it  falls 
short  of  it  in  adaptability  for  general 
cultivation.  Indeed,  in  the  wild 
grandeur  of  its  towering  mountains, 
some  of  which  rise  to  five  thousand 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea;  in 
the  majesty  of  its  almost  impenetrable 
forests ;  in  the  gorgeousnees  of  its 
vegetation ;  the  abruptness  of  its  preci- 
pices, the  calm  of  its  lakes,  the  violence 
of  its  torrents,  the  sublimity  of  its 
waterfalls,  it  stands  without  a  rival  not 
m  the  West  Lidies  only,  but,  I  should 
think,   throughout    the   whole    island 


catalogue  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
combined.  But  waterfalls  and  preci- 
pices are  objects  more  welcome  to  the 
artist  than  to  the  planter;  and  the  angles 
of  landscape  beauty  are  not  generally 
coincident  with  those  of  agricultuial 
productiveness.  And  so  it  comes  to  pass 
that  of  the  two  hundred  thousand  acres 
that  form  the  surface  of  Dominica, 
scarcely  one-tenth  part,  if  even  so 
much,  is  actually  under  cultivation. 
The  capital  town,  Eoseau,  though  a 
cheerful  and  thriving  place  in  its  way, 
with  its  neatly-paved  streets,  pret^ 
cottages,  gay  gardens,  and  handsome 
Catholic  cathedral,  numbers  less  than 
five  thousand  inhabitants ;  and  the 
pleasant  orchard-embowered  negro 
villages  sprinkled  here  and  there  along 
the  coast  have  comparatively  few  comi'- 
terparts  amid  the  labyrinth  of  lock 
and  wood  that  forms  the  bulk  of  the 
island. 

Yet  human  life,  the  one  true  meaning 
and  summary  of  all  other  sublunaiy 
life,  the  toB^e  and  purport,  witho/t 
which  rocks,  trees,  waters,  skies,  suns, 
however  "sweet  and  pleasant  things," 
as  the  old  temple-building  monarch  of 
Jerusalem  called  them  long  ago,  are, 
for  all  that,  feelingless  and  dumb,  is 
not  absolutely  wanting  even  in  the  in- 
most recesses  of  the  Dominican  moun- 
tain-maze. Deep  in  emerald  valleys, 
hemmed  in  by  ravine  and  precipice, 
overhung  with  towering  tree-ferns  and 
the  glossy  giant  leaf  of  the  wild  plan- 
tain, moist  with  the  daily  showers  that 
suddenly  sweep  down  like  white  cur- 
tains from  the  dark  and  jagged  heights 
overhead,  to  be  as  suddenly  followed  by 
the  hot  sunshine  of  the  cloudless  blue, 
till  every  form  of  vegetable  life  springs 
up  and  flourishes  in  a  confused  pleni- 
tude of  beauty — even  here  in  these 
seemingly  inaccessible  Edens,  glisten 
between  rock  and  forest  the  scattered 
huts,  each  with  its  little  garden  of  half- 
reclaimed  wilderness  of  flower  and  leaf, 
where  live  the  wood-cutter,  the  charcoal- 
burner,  the  negro  cultivator,  each  with 
his  swarming  family,  part  and  parcel 
of  the  wild  yet  gentle  nature  around. 
Scenes  where  rises  the  thought  so  old 
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and  yet  bo  new.  old  as  Hoaiod,  as  Horace, 
as  Kbn  Toghmi,  recent  as  Goldsmith,  as 
Cowper,  as  "Wordsworth — the  thought 
disclosed  in  sadden  gleams  amid  the 
fitful  atorminess  of  Ejron,  nor  wholly 
nnknown  even  to  the  atmosphere  of  our 
own  day,  and  its  prophet,  the  bard 
of  LocIceUt/  Hall.  It  is  the  thought 
that  always  abides,  though  it  may 
not  be  always  perceptible,  in  the  depth 
of  every  human  heart  that  has  a 
depth,  in  every  mind  that  is  not 
mere  surface  and  show,  "  were  it  not 
better  with  me  here  than  in  the  tur- 
moil of  events  and  politics,  in  the  rest- 
lessness of  science  and  progress,  in  the 
artificialities  and  conventioualities  of 
civilised  life )  Were  there  not  here 
for  me,  in  this  wood-cutter's  hut,  in 
this  garden  shed, 

'  More  etijuymeut  than  in  all  this  marob  of 

In   the  steamship,  in  tlie  railway,   in  the 
thoughts  that  shake  mankind  )'  " 

Tain  thought !  Better  it  might  he, 
perhaps,  in  itself ;  but,  better  or  not,  it 
is  not  for  thee.  The  same  all-governing 
law,  the  same  absolute  and  ever-presenb 
decree  which  made  that  peasant,  that 
wood-cutter,  what  ho  is,  and  placed 
them  one  and  all  where  they  are,  that 
gave  form  and  being  to  the  rocks  and 
forests  around  tbem — the  great  external 
existence  of  which  their  individualized 
existences  and  thine  are  but  the  mani- 
fested espressions,  admits  no  modifica- 
tion, no  reversal  of  its  ordiuance,  allows 
no  barter  or  exchange  of  the  conditions 
it  has  determined.  Tbott  art  what  thou 
art,  as  they  are  what  they  are ;  the 
sympathy,  be  it  never  so  deep,  that 
dr*ws  thee  from  thy  appointed  place 
may  refer  to  a  past  or  foreshadow  a 
future  mode  of  existence  :  in  the  pre- 
sent it  is  mere  ineffectual  longing, 
utterly  vain. 

Back,  then,  to  the  civilised  and  sociable 
life,  with  all  its  kindnesses,  all  its  little^ 
nesses,  that  awaits  ua  in  Eoseau  ;  the 
quiet  island  haven,  where  the  daily 
ripples  of  pains  and  pleasures,  of  ambi' 
tinns  and  interests,  of  parochial  victories 
and  district   defeats,    may    well,    even 


when  most  agitated,  pass  for  absolute^ 
calm  if  contrasted  with  the  great  waves 
of  the  mighty  human  oceans,  called 
(.lontinenta,  States,  Kingdoms,  Empires. 
To  one  fresh,  I  will  not  say  ttom. 
lEurope,  but  from  Demerara,  Jamaica, 
or  oven  Barbados,  Dominica  may  stand 
for  a  symbol  of  abaolate  quiet,  of  rspose, 
of  Btilhieaa,  almost  of  sleep. 

Yet  when  that  acute  observer  of  the 
surface  of  things,  A.  Trollops,  on  his 
visit  to  Roseau,  describes  the  place  as 
dreamy,  declining,  nay,  dead,  he  falls 
into  on  error  which  those  who  take 
him  for  their  guide — and  in  the  miyority 
of  cases  he  is  a  safe  one,  to  follow — 
would  do  well  to  avoid.  Neither 
Dominica  nor  its  capital  can  justly  bo 
described  as  unthriving,  or  devoid  of 
hope  for  the  coming  years.  With  a 
climate  of  singolar  heal thftiln ess,  arich 
volcanic  soil,  a  copions  rainfall,  an  in 
dastrious  and  intelligent  population, 
and  a  surplus  in  the  insular  treasury, 
the  fortuaca  of  the  colony  are  alread] 
on  the  rise  ;  and  the  cultivation 
colfee,  in  which  it  formerly  exculled*" 
and  now  has  fortunately  resumed,  is  a 
surer  staff  to  lean  on  along  the  road  of 
success  than  the  bruised,  if  not  broken 
reed  of  sugar.  It  was  in  Dominies, 
and  Dominica  atone  of  all  West  Indian 
Islands,  that  my  eye  was  gladdened  by 
the  sight  of  the  genuine,  undegenerate 
coffee-plant  of  Yemen,  a  very  different 
shrub  in  produce,  as  in  leaf  and  gem 
appearance,  from  the  ordinary  gro' 
West  or  South  African  in  its  origin, 
believe,  that  conatitutes  the  plantati 
of  the  West  ladies  and  Brazil,  ~ 
one  knows  how  superior  the  Arabian 
in  every  respect  to  the  South  Americatt' 
berry ;  and  tho  cultivation  of  the 
former,  if  rightly  and  inteUigenlly 
jut,  cannot  fail  to  prove  for 
I  a  mine  of  prosperity  and 
Cocoa  too  fiourishes  here,  or 
■ere  proper  care  bestowed  on 
it,  would  flourish,  scarce  less  vigor- 
ously than  in  Trinidad  itself;  the 
lime-groves  of  Dominica  already  rival 
those  of  Montserrat ;  vaniUa  finds  no- 
where else  a  more  congenial  tempera- 
ture or  soil.   Few,  indeed,  are  the  soi 
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of  well-doiDg  common  to  the  westem 
tropics,  sugar  to  a  certain  extent  ex- 
cepted, that  are  wanting  to  Dominica, 
or  rather  in  which  she  does  not  of 
herself  ahonnd  and  excel. 

Bat  it  is  not  precisely  with  these 
topics  that  I  have  at  present  to   do, 
nor  is  there  any  great  need  for  dilating 
on    them    here.      The    British   West 
Indies,  Hke  the  negroes  that  form  the 
bulk  of  their  population,  have  no  lack 
of    XNinegyrists,     or    of    calumniators 
either,  judicious  or  injudicious,  truthful 
or  exaggerated,  as  the  case    may  be; 
and  whoever  lists  may  amuse  himself 
by  balancing  the  ecstasies  of  Kingsley 
against  the  cynicism  of  Trollope,  and 
the  Jamaica  of  the  Quarterly/  Review 
against  that  of  Dr.  Greig  and  Fraser's 
Magazine,      To    each    man    his    own 
opinion ;  mine,  after  a  tolerable  amount 
of  observation  and  experience,  is  that, 
taking  into  account  the  many  defects 
and  shortcomings  to  which  everything 
under  the  moon,  flesh  or  non-flesh,  is  the 
natural  and  well-endowed  heir,  not  least 
so    perhaps    within    the  tropics,    the 
British    West    Indies    yet   remain    a 
pleasant  home  to  the  colonist,  a  good 
investment  to  the  capitalist,  a  happy 
land    (or    lands,  if  you  will)  to    the 
native ;  that  their  white  population  is, 
88  a  rule,  right-minded  and  energetic, 
their  coloured  classes  clever  and  pro- 
gressive,    their     blacks     industrious, 
orderly,  and  the  very  reverse  of  bar- 
barous or  ill-disposed  in   any  respect. 
And  Dominica,  the    first    among  the 
Lesser  Antilles  for  picturesque  beauty, 
is  by  no  means  the  last  in  the  catalogue 
of  industry,  productiveness^]  and  pros- 
perous hope. 

And  having  said  this  much  of  the 
island  in  general,  and  what  it  has  in 
common  with  others  of  the  Lesser 
Antilles,  I  will  now  describe,  or  at  least 
endeavour  to  describe,  something  it 
possesses,  the  like  of  which  is  certainly 
not  to  be  found  elsewhere  throughout 
the  whole  West  Indian  region,  nor,  so 
far  as  I  know,  in  any  other  region  of 
the  New  World  or  the  Old;  I  mean  its 
"  Boiling  Lake." 

Hot  springs  and  boiling  pools,  some 


of  tolerably  large  dimensions,  do  indeed 
exist,   and    plenty  of  them,  in   these 
latitudes.     All  down  the  range  of  the 
Antilles,  from  Saba  to  Tobago,  there  is 
hardlyan  island  butowns  its  ''Soufri^re," 
or  solfatera ;  the  crater,  it  would  seem,  of 
some  volcano  whose  eruptive  energy  has 
by  degrees  dwindled  into  that  milder 
form,  a  specimen  of  which  is  familisr 
to  the  easy   tourist  of  the  Europeui 
continent  at  Pozzuoli  in  the  neighbour- 
hood   of   Naples.       Some     of    these 
soufri^res  are  wholly  or  almost  extinct^ 
and  have  subsided  into  mere  yellow- 
tinged  ashpits,  where  perhaps  a  scanty 
thread  of  light  vapour,  or  a  tepid  spring, 
finds  its  way  through  the  surface,  and 
witnesses  to  the  expiring  embers  of  a 
slowly  dying  fire  below ;  others  again 
are  still  active,  and  make  a  very  credit- 
able display  after  their  fashion.     Thus, 
in  the  soufri^re  of  St.  Lucia,  for  instanoe, 
not  far  from  the  celebrated  ''Pitona" 
of  that  island,  the  floor  of  the  steep 
crater    is    pierced    by  a  dozen    large 
hollows,  circular  in  form,  and  vaiying 
from  four  to  sixteen  feet  in  diameter; 
each  over-boiling   furiously,  one  with 
coal-black  water,    another  with  milky 
white,  a  third  with  gray  mud,  a  fourth 
with  a  mixture    of   idl  these;  'while 
countless  little  apertures,  some  baielj 
an  inch  across,  send  up  steam  or  hot 
water  in  noisy  jets,  and  have  done  so 
without  material  diminution  or  inczesse 
ever  since  the  first    memories   of  the 
earhest  colonists,  full  two  centuries  aga 
In  Martinique,  on  the   contrary,    the 
only  soufri^re  on  duty — ^it  is  situated 
among  the  slopes  of  the  great  extinct 
volcano,  Mont  Pel^ — has  of  late  years 
fedlen  half-asleep.   But  none  throughout 
the  Caribbean  Archipelago    can    rival 
either    for    extent     or    activity    the 
**  Grande    Soufii^re  "    of    Dominica  ; 
none  other  rewards  its  visitors  with  the 
wondrous    spectacle    of    a    ''  Boiling 
Lake." 

However,  not  the  lake  only,  but  the 
Soufri^re  itself,  within  the  circuit  of 
which  it  is  situated,  had  remained  alike 
unvisited,  though  their  existence 
vaguely  rumoured,  for  a  hundred 
past     Several  smaller  and  more 
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siblo  soufrtLTea  are  ecatteied  tbroughoat 
thia  highly  TOlcanic  island  ;  and  they 
hod  often  been  e\:plored,  either  out  oi' 
mere  curiosity,  ot  for  such  hopes  of 
profit  as  the  sulphur  they  contain  miii^ht 
afFoid  1  a  profit  that  but  for  the  dilh- 
culties  of  tranapoit  might  in  eome 
inatanceB  be  not  iBOonaidetable, 

But  in  the  sonth-eaat  of  the  island 
there  rises  a  mass  of  abrupt  forest-clad 
ridges,  over  which  a.  white  cloud  ever 
hovers  night  and  day ;  or,  if  blown 
asunder  for  a  few  hours  by  the  etrong 
trade-wind,  eoon  reunites  to  brood  as 
before  over  ite  native  haunt.  The  ascent 
of  these  enmrnit?.  though  more  than 
once  attempted,  had  for  seventy  years 
at  loost  remained  unaccomplished; 
tradition  tmly,  speaking  through  an 
old  French  description  of  the  island, 
told  of  a  large  and  active  "  soufriire," 
nestled  amid  the  highest  ranges  of  the 
south;  and  added  that  the  hot  and 
steaming  "  Sulphur  river,"  whose 
milky  waters  rush  down  crag  and 
precipice  to  the  Eastern  Sea,  close  to 
what  was  then  called  "  Point  Mnlfitro," 
or,  now,  Mulatto  Point,  took  its  origin 
in  a  boiling  lake,  which  ako  was  situated 
in  the  same  mountain  region.  But  for 
a  century  or  thereabouts,  not  only  had 
no  European  succeeded  in  penetrating 
to  thia  reported  wonder ;  no  negro 
charcoal-burner,  however  familiar  with 
the  "bush,"  had  pushed  his  rovinga  to 
the  brink  of  the  aoufticre  ;  the  Caribs 
even — of  whom  a  few  families,  ivith  the 
instinctive  shrinking  from  civilisation 
and  o^anized  labour  peculiar  to  their 
kind,  yet  lead  a  secluded  and  savage 
life  on  the  Bonth-eaetem  coast,  not 
iax  from  the  banks  of  the  Solphur  river 
itself — knew  rothing,  or  at  any  rate  had 
nothing  to  say,  of  the  lonely  region 
that  towered  above  their  abodea.  The 
strong  smell  of  sulphur,  that  when  the 
wind  happraied  to  be  from  the  south- 
east,  reached  the  town  of  Boseau 
itself,  thongh  at  a  distance  of  fourteen 
or  ilfl«en  miles  in  a  straight  line,  alone 
gave  witness  how  hnge  must  be  the 
dimensions,  how   constant  the  activity 

^^  of  the  floufrii;re  whence  it  proceeded. 

^^^^|);.ia&ttere  stood  when,  on  a  January 


morning  in  1875,  an  exploring  party, 
headed  by  two  young  and  enterprising 
ISoglish  colonists — the  one  a  district 
magistrate,  the  other  a  medical  practi- 
tioner— took  on  themselves  onee  mat* 
the  task  of  verification  or  disooraif. 
Abandoning  the  shorter  but  imprao- 
ticable  line  of  track  that  led  up  from 
the  eastern  coast,  and  hal  been 
already  tried,  but  unavaiiingly,  they 
wisely  determined  to  assail  this  strong- 
bold  of  nature's  wonders  from  the 
easier  slopes  of  the  west,  on  whidt 
side  the  distance  was  greater,  but  tbo 
obstacles,  as  they  judged,  less  inanr- 
monntable.  Their  idea  was  correct,  and 
their  safe  return  to  Bosean,  after  thna 
days'  absence  in  tlie  forest,  brought 
with  it  the  confirmation  of  the  existeDoa 
alike  of  the  "  Grande  Sonfri^re"  and 
the  "Boiling  Lake,"  both  of  wtueh 
they  described  as  by  far  surpassing  in 
extent  and  grandeur  anything  yet 
known  in  the  West  Indies,  though 
difficult  and  even  dangerous  of  access, 
nor  available  to  any  ends  except  those 
of  curiosity,  perhaps  of  science. 

Daring  a  second  visit,  which  wm 
eifected  some  months  later  than  tiw 
first,  the  explorers  discovered  a  some- 
what more  cirouitons  but  easier  line  of 
approach,  following  which  the  inoert 
dangerous  and  break-neck  pass  of  the 
former  ronte  could  be  evaded.  On 
this,  as  on  the  former  occasion  too,  the 
adventurers  bivouacked  in  the  depth 
of  the  forest,  close  to  the  soufrfere 
itself,  where  they  conatructod  an 
"  ajoupa,"  or  improvised  wood-hut,  for 
shelter  during  the  nights  that  had 
unavoidably  to  be  passed  In  this  wild 


The  third,  and  up  to  the  present 
date  the  latest,  expedition  to  the 
"  Boiling  Lake "  was  on  the  occaaiim 
of  my  visit  to  the  island  in  the  spring 
of  the  present  year,  when  Dr.  Nicholla, 
the  same  young  and  energetic  medical 
officer  who  had  taken  a  leading  part  in 
the  two  former  expeditions,  again  pro- 
posed the  attempt,  and  undertook  tbs 
organisation  of  the  party.  It  inclnded 
besides  ourselves  two  other  English- 
men —  the    one     a    member    of    Um 
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*'  Colonial  Bank "  establishment,  the 
other  a  son  of  Mr.  Eldridge,  the  de- 
servedly popular  administrator  or  pre- 
sident of  the  island,  whose  guest  I  had 
the  good  fortune  to  be  at  the  time. 
All  my  companions  were  young,  active, 
and  possessed  of  every  quality,  bodily 
and  mental,  that  could  be  required 
for  an  enterprise  such  as  ours ;  but 
they,  like  myself^  were  unacquainted 
with  the  soufri6re  district,  and  the 
leadership  of  the  band  was  therefore 
gladly  entrusted  to  Dr.  NichoUs,  who 
showed  himself  entirely  equal  to  the 
duties  of  the  undertaking. 

So  one  spring  morning  early, 
mounted  on  sure-footed  island  ponies, 
we  rode  out  of  Eoseau,  and  set  our 
horses'  heads  and  our  own  eastward, 
in  quest  of  the  "  Boiling  Lake."  Our 
way  led  first  up  the  beautiful  Hoseau 
valley,  with  its  steep  cliffs  and  over- 
shadowing woods,  mingled  with  the 
bright  yellow  of  ripening  cane-fields 
and  the  darker  foliage  of  cocoa  or 
coffee  plantations,  with  small  European 
residences  or  negro  huts  peeping  out 
here  and  there,  till  we  came  in  sight  of 
the  great  waterfalls,  each  a  hundred 
feet  in  height,  by  which  the  waters  of 
the  Eoseau  river  cast  themselves  head- 
long from  the  central  range.  Higher 
and  higher  we  climbed  the  mountain 
side,  amid  that  scenery  which  descrip- 
tion has  so  often  attempted,  but  never 
can.  realize  for  those  who  have  not 
themselves  witnessed  it,  the  scenery  of 
the  West  Indian  tropics ;  where  the 
noblest  forest  growth  that  fancy  can 
picture,  mixed  with  tree-fern  and  palm, 
over  canopies,  bank  and  dell,  thick 
matted  with  fern,  golden,  silver  maiden- 
hair, every  lovely  variety  of  leaf  and 
tint,  amid  red-flowered  balisiers,  white- 
blossomed  arums,  and  a  thousand  other 
gems  of  Flora's  crown,  the  whole  lit  up 
by  the  purest  sunlight^  and  glittering  as 
it  waved  in  the  glad  morning  breeze. 
Stopping  a  moment  to  drink  from  a 
mineral  spring  of  some  note,  we  rode 
on  till  a  narrow  horse- path  led  us 
across  a  broken  plateau  to  the  little 
hamlet  of  Landat,  about  1,500  feet 
above  the  sea.     Here  our  guides,  or 


rather  the  carriers  of  our  proYisiona, 
hammocks,  and  so  forth,  awaited  ns,  to 
perform  with  us  the  remainder  of  the 
proposed  route  on  foot,  as  neitiher 
horse-track,  nor  indeed  any  other 
track,  except  what  we  might  make 
for  ourselves,  existed  farther  on. 

Laudat  is  the  farthest  village  inland 
in  this  direction,  and  its  neat  little 
wood  cottages,  about  twenty  in  all,  each 
apart,  and  at  some  distance  from  the 
others,  are  inhabited  by  a  hardy, 
chocolate-coloured  race,  in  which  French, 
Carib,  and  negro  blood  seems,  by  the 
indications  of  feature  and  limb,  to  have 
been  mixed  in  tolerably  equal  propor- 
tions. In  front  of  Laudat  the  view  is 
open,  and  reaches  down  the  Eoseau 
valley  to  the  blue  Western  sea.  Behind 
the  village-plateau  rises  a  dense  wall  of 
forest,  and  further  back,  height  above 
height,  the  central  mountain  range. 
The  peasants*  "  gardens,"  to  give  them 
their  established  West  Indian  name,  or, 
as  we  should  call  them,  fields  of  yam, 
banana,  legumens,  and  the  like,  reach 
in  irregular  fashion  a  mile  or  so  up- 
wards into  the  woods.  Our  provisions, 
a  couple  of  hammocks,  a  few  blankets, 
and  such  like  gear,  were  here  divided 
among  six  of  the  negroes,  or  qoasi- 
negroes  of  the  place ;  two  of  whom  also 
carried  large  cutlasses,  in  order  to 
fray  the  way  through  the  innumerable 
"lianes"  or  creepers  that  weave  the 
forest,  together  with  a  network  that, 
like  the  Grordian  knot,  may  be  severed 
by  force,  but  not  disentangled  by  skill. 

Other  and  doughtier  uses  might  have 
been  anticipated  for  these  formidable- 
looking  weapons,  but  there  were  none 
such  in  truth.  Wild  beasts  of  danger- 
ous kinds,  and  indeed  any  wild  beasts 
at  all,  except  harmless  little  agoatis,  are 
rare  in  the  forest ;  venomous  serpents 
are  unknown;  the  number  of  insects 
even — scorpions,  centipedes^  ants,  and 
the  like — is  remarkably  small,  possibly 
owing  to  the  large  proportions  of  sul- 
phur and  iron  with  which  the  soil  is 
everywhere  imbued  ;  and  "  perils  of 
robbers"  St.  Paul  himself,  were  he 
Apostle  of  Dominica,  or,  I  believe,  of 
any  other  British  West  Indian  islioid. 
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would  have  none  to  record.  Our  pre- 
parations had  only  ia  view  a  rough 
march,  and  a  day  and  night,  or,  indeed, 
more  likoly  two  days  and  two  nights, 
amid  the  mouataia  solitude?,  at  a  height 
where  the  cold  was  sure  to  make  itself 
almost  unpleasantly  felt,  though  we 
counted  on  sheltering  ouTEelvea  under 
at  least  the  relics  of  the  "ajoupa," 
erected     and     repaired    oe    previous 


prickles,    ^H 
reached         ] 


It  was  sow  noon,  and  if  we  wiahod 
to  reach  the  ajoupa,  before  nightfall, 
there  was  no  time  to  be  lost  j  so  with- 
out delay  we  marshalled  our  file,  the 
cutlass-bearers  in  front,  the  heavier- 
laden  baggage-bearers  in  the  rear,  and 
off  we  Btarted  on  foot,  to  toil  onwards  as 
we  best  might  until  the  evening.  A 
walk  of  this  kind,  through  a  pathless 
wilderness  of  mountain  and  forest,  oifers 
much  to  interest  and  much  to  amuse, 
though  at  the  same  time  much  to  weary, 
those  who  undertake  it ;  hut  a  detailed 
description  would,  I  fear,  tend  rather  to 
produce  the  latter  than  either  of  the 
former  feelings  in  the  reader.  A  mere 
sketch  may  therefore  suffice. 

7oi  some  miles  our  ascent  lay  under 
a  green  canopy  of  glistening  leaves, 
sixty,  eighty,  or  a  hundred  feet  above 
our  heads,  and  between  gianttree  trunks, 
smooth  and  stately,  ornamented,  or 
rather  garlanded,  each  one  with  lovely 
creepers,  parasitical  fema  and  mosses, 
and  strange  twining  growths  that  might 
in  Ibrm  and  colour  have  furnished  hints 
or  models  for  the  most  exquisite  patterns 
that  ever  decorated  china  or  glass. 
Daring  this  part  of  the  journey  our 
chief,  indeed  our  only  annoyance,  the 
inevitahle  fatigue  of  climhing  excepted, 
arose  from  the  muItitudinouE  snare-work 
of  roots  that  twined  and  twisted  like 
snakes  in  every  direction  along  and 
across  the  way  to  entangle  and  trip  up 
whoever  did  not  take  care  to  direct  his 
eye  before  his  foot.  Once  jiaat  the 
^  Laudat  gardens  no  trace  of  man  or 
man's  work  was  visible  for  the  rest  of 
oar  journey.  As  the  ground  continued 
to  rise  the  forest  trees  diminished  in 
height  and  size,  while,  on  the  contrary, 
the  undergrowth  of  bush,  often  trouble- 
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some   from   its    thorns    and 
continued  to  increase   till  we  reached 
the  margin  of  a  deep  ravine,  down  which 
a  rapid  stream  rushed  on  its  way  to  join 
the  Roseau  river. 

Here  the  character  of  oar  march 
changed,  the  continuous  slope  up  which 
we  had  climbed  thus  iar  giving  plaoe  to 
a  succession  of  the  abrupteat  gullies 
that  it  has  ever  been  my  lot  to  traverse. 
Hands  and  feet  were  alike  in  requisition 
as  we  toiled  onwards,  now  clinging  for 
help  to  the  small  tree  trunks  through 
which  we  forced  our  passage,  at  the 
continual  risk  of  laying  hold  of  some 
deceptive  hough,  rotten  in  all  but  its 
outward  bark ;  or,  worse  still,  catclui^ 
for  support  at  a  prickly  stem  that  pierced 
fingers  and  bund  with  its  sharp  needles ; 
till  when,  after  several  hundred  feet  of 
a  climb  that  might  have  done  honour  to 
the  most  dare-devil  of  llarryat's  mid- 
shipmen, we  found  ourselves  at  the  top 
of  the  ridge,  it  was  only  to  begin  over 
again,  after  an  interval  of  hardly  ayard's 
breadth,  a  descent,  steeper,  if  possible, 
and  more  venturesome  than  the  ascent 
before  had  been.  This  manoeuvre  we 
repeated  half  a  dozen  times,  every  ridge 
being  somewhat  higher  than  the  one 
passed,  with  the  occasional  unpleasant 
variation  of  having  to  follow  up  some 
torrent,  pent  in  between  perpendicular 
crags  on  either  side,  where  we  made  our 
way  by  jumping,  gracefully  or  otherwise, 
from  one  slippery  boulder  of  volcanic 
rock  to  another,  at  a  tolerable  risk  of 
dislocated  or  broken  limbs,  and  fre- 
quently sliding  oS'  knee  deep  into  the 
water  that  foamed  and  roared  around. 
"What  idiots  we  must  look  were  there 
anyone  to  see  us  !"  was  the  thought  that 
occurred  to  me  again  and  again  as  we 
performed  fantastic  capers  in  the  grass- 
hopper style,  or  rivalled  the  postures  of 
a  band  of  clambering  spider-monkeys, 
minus  their  prehensile  tails.  Poaaibly 
the  same  thought  may  have  crossed  tho 
minds  of  my  companions  also  ;  but  ex- 
cept an  occasional  English  ejaculation, 
the  same,  it  might  be,  that  Byron 
declares  to  have  no  like  for  emphasis  in 
any  other  langua^,an<I  Blake  considers 
to  have  a  very  bracing  and  beneficial 
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effect,  when  any  small  misadventure, 
sncli  as  a  slip,  a  fall,  a  wounded  hand 
or  foot,  or  the  like  bad  hap  befell  one 
or  other  of  the  climbers,  I  think  nothing 
but  what  was  heroic  and  befitting  heroic 
deeds  was  said  or  sung  by  any  indi- 
vidual of  our  party — at  least,  among  its 
European  contingent.  The  blacks  and 
half-blacks  laughed  at  everything  and 
nothing;  but  that  was  with  them  a 
matter  rather  of  habit,  I  fear,  than  of 
heroism;  while  ever  and  anon  a  mock- 
ing bird  from  behind  its  leafy  screen 
laughed  securely  at  us  all. 

The  sun's  rays,  visible  at  rare  intervals 
through  the    dense   wood,    were    fast 
slanting  to  a  level,  when,  after  a  long 
and  weary  struggle  up  the  highermost 
gully,  we  stood  at  last  on  the  central 
lidge  of  the  island,  looking  down  on 
either  side  to  west  and  east :  to  west, 
where  the  low  sun  brightened  into  one 
dazzlingsheen  the  now  distant  Caribbean 
sea ;  to  the  east,  where  steep  mountain 
tops  sunk  down  one  below  another  to 
the  restless,  white-waved  Atlantic     A 
little  further  on  we  plunged  again  into 
a  labyrinth  of  small  trees  thickly  planted 
in  a  deep  layer  of  decaying  vegetable 
matter,  intermixed  with  slender  bamboo 
tufts,  where  we  were  hardly  able  to  make 
out  the  right  direction  of  our  path  amid 
the  maze  of  green  young  trunks ;  till 
from  in  front  a  light  suddenly  broke  in 
on  us,  as  though  there  was  nothing  but 
open  sky  before,  aiul  so  in  fact  it  was. 
ML  at  once,  with  hardly  a  warning,  we 
stepped  out  of  the    continuous  forest, 
right  upon  the  edge  of  a  sheer  precipice 
several  hundred  feet  in  height ;  while 
below  us  lay  a  huge  valley,  or  rather 
gulf,  reeking  in  every  part  with  thick 
white  sulphur  vapours  that  rose  from 
the  depths  and  curled  up  the  bare  sides 
of  th e  abyss.     Holding  on  to  each  other's 
hands,  or   to    the    shrubs   that   grew 
nearest  the  edge,  we  leaned  over  as  far 
as  we  dared,    gazing   down   into    the 
steamy  chasm  below,   and  resembling 
in  a  very  general  way  the  Dantes  and 
Yirgils  of  Flaxman's  statuesque  outline, 
where  they  bend  over   the  margin  of 
Malebolge,  it  may  be,  or  of  the  awful 
bridge  that  spans  the  flaming  gulf. 


!N^ow,  indeed,  we  had  before  ns  the 
Grande  Soufri6re ;  but  how  were  we  to 
descend  and  explore  its  depths  ?  In 
front  was  a  sheer  precipice  of  volcanic 
rock  and  hardened  ash  intermixed^  a 
naked  crag  su^estive  of  almost  certain 
Mis  and  broken  bones  on  the  locks 
below,  and  down  the  face  of  which  the 
Antiquary's  Level  himself  would  hardly 
have  ventured,  though  the  rescue  of  an 
Isabel  Wardour  had  depended  on  the 
trial.  By  this  descent,  however,  such 
is  the  ardour  of  first  discovery,  Dr. 
Nicholls  and  his  companions  had  once 
ventured,  but  only  once,  glad  on  a 
second  visit  to  have  discovered  a  longer 
but  less  dangerous  track,  that,  winding 
half-way  round  the  crater,  leads  to  a 
slope,  sufficiently  abrupt  in  all  con- 
science, but  conveniently  dad  with 
trees  down  to  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood of  the  sulphur  sources. 

This  path  we  unanimously  resolved  to 
try  once  more ;  and  after  much  catlass 
work  among  the  tangled  bush  growth, 
and  many  involuntary  gymnastic  feats 
of  the  kind  described  already,  we  finally 
reached  the  lower  ledge,  on  which  we 
had  fore-determined  to  pass  the  night. 
Great  was  our  joy  to  find,  just  as  dark- 
ness   was    closing    in,   the    identical 
ajoupa  erected  so  long  ago,  sheltered 
from  the  chances  of  storm  by  overarch- 
ing trees,  and  strengthened  by  the  inde- 
structible vitality  of  its  own  materials ; 
every  stake,  every  support^  having  taken 
root  in  the  rich  soil,  and  now  throwing 
out  foliage  and  branches  enough  to  form 
a  living  roof  in  place  of  the  dead  thatch 
and  dried  leaves  which  still  partly  covered 
it    Here  we  lighted  our  fires,  and  while 
our  supper  of  cabbage-palm,  salt  fish, 
and  other  West  Indian  delicacies,  was 
preparing,  listened  to  the  bubbling  roar 
and  frequent  explosions  of  the  sulphor- 
sources,  now  not  a  hundred  yards  below, 
watched    the    large    fire-flies  as  they 
glanced  between  the  trees,  and  inhaled, 
along  with  the  more  congenial  smoke 
of  tobacco,  frequent  whifDsi  of  sulphur 
vapour ;   while  eveiy  article  of  silver 
on  our  persons,  watch,  chain,  stud,  coin, 
or  whatever  it  might  be,  tamed  black  in 
the  fuming  atmosphere  of  the  golf  which 
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now  abut  ns  in  among  its  depths.  To 
aay  we  had  a  merry  evening,  and  a  sound 
sleep  afterwards,  is  spite  of  vocal  tree- 
frogs,  huge  crickets,  and  other  wood 
juBects,  probably  of  the  beetle  family, 
whose  hard  toil  did  not,  it  seemed, 
divide  the  night  from  the  day,  or  rather 
rendered  the  former  the  noisier  of  the 
two,  would  be  unnecessary  for  those 
who  know  what  is  meaot  by  a  long 
day's  march  and  a  camping  out  in  the 
forest.  As  for  those  who  do  not  know, 
let  them  try  ;  they  will  be  all  the  better 

Next  morning  we  were  up  betimes, 
and  partly  by  our  own  elforts,  partly 
by  sheer  compliance  with  the  laws  of 
gravitation,  descended  the  bank,  and 
soon  found  ourselves  on  the  soft  ash-bed 
that  paves  the  half- extinct  crater. 
from  inatmierable  source.^,  large  and 
small,  some  sulphar-encrosted  with 
blight  yellow,  others  blood  red  with 
iron  oxide,  or  white  with  insoluble  salt, 
magnesium  principally,  I  believe,  there 
gushed  up  a  mixture  of  boiling  water 
and  steam,  amid  a  constant  tumnlt  of 
noises,  hissings,  babblings,  explodings 
— here  more,  there  less — throughout 
the  whole  extent  of  the  gulf.  The 
waters,  white,  black,  and  red,  mingling 
at  the  lower  end  of  the  valley,  rushed 
out  in  a  strong  torrent,  scalding  hot,  and 
steaming  as  they  went ;  iji  many  places 
tha  vapour-cloud  formed  a  thick  impene- 
trable veil ;  no  plant  but  an  ugly 
bluish-coloured  broad-leaved  Clusia  grew 
for  8ome  distance  from  the  blighting 
fames. 

We  did  all  that  is  customary  for 
travellers  to  do ;  tested  the  beat  of 
some  sources,  irritated  others  by  attempts 
at  choking  them  np  with  stones  ;  thrust 
fiticka  into  the  yellow  paste  of  ash  and 
sulphur,  over  which,  in  many  places, 
the  foot  cannot  safely  tread;  gathered 
specimens  of  the  various  depoaite  ;  and, 
above  all,  admired  the  lonely,  demo- 
niacal grandeur  of  this  semi-infemal 
hollow ;  till,  remembering  that  the 
"  Boiling  Lake  "  was  yet  unvisited,  we 
renewed  oui  way,  picking  our  steps 
carefully  among  scalding  pools  and 
over  the  tteacheroos  sulphur  cruat  that 
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rang  hollow  to  the  tread  ;  till  we  reached 
the  main  exit  of  the  souiriere  waters 
at  the  lower  end  of  the  crater. 

For  a  little  distance  we  then  followed 
the  torrent's  course,  that  struggled 
wards  through  a  narrow  gully,  rendered 
unpleasantly  warm  by  the  vapour  of  the 
particoloured  water  reeking  from  its 
source,  and  yet  further  heated  by  a 
steaming  milk-white  cascade  that  leapt 
down  in  a  giant  curve,  not  unlike  the 
outline  of  the  Swiss  Giessbach,  from 
the  cliff  on  onr  right ;  while  to  the  left 
an  isolated,  but  noisy  sulphur-vent 
smoked  like  a  dozen  united  limekilns. 
The  "  Black  Country,"  of  Wolverhamp- 
ton notoriety,  is  a  weird  place,  and 
suggests  weird  ideas  enough,  whether 
traversed  by  night  or  by  day  ;  but  it  la 
"mild-domestic"  compared  to  Nature's 
own  "  White  Country,"  the  sulphur 
region  of  Dominica.  A  world  like  this 
abandoned  to  volcanic  agencies,  as  e.g., 
the  moon  is  supposed  to  have  been  at 
some  unlucky  epoch  of  her  existence, 
would  be  a  more  fitting  abode  than  even 
the  biblical  Babylon  for  the  satyrs,  dra- 
gons, and  other  doleful  creatures  of  the 
prophet,  a  throne  for  Arimanes  himself. 

Turning  north-east  we  clambered  for 
an  hour  or  so,  first  across  a  koife-lika 
dii-idiug  ridge,  and  then  among  tbs 
broken  hollows  of  a  eecond  crater  or 
sou&icre,  considerably  larger  in  dimen- 
sions than  the  first,  but  comparatively, 
qtuescent ;  a  silent^  burnt-out  region  of 
ash  and  sulphur,  surrounded  by  high 
bare  walla  of  pumice  and  volcanic  crag. 
Little  steam  was  here  visible,  noi  Were 
any  explosions  to  be  heard  from  under- 
neath ;  but  the  many  springs  of  white, 
yellow,  red,  or  black  water  that  pierced 
and  furrowed  the  spongy  crust  in  every 
direction  were  all  hot,  and  told  of  fires 
yet  smouldering  at  no  great  distance 
beiow.  In  front  of  na  rose  a  bara 
ridge  of  heaped-up  pumice  and  aah, 
shutting  off  the  southerly  segment  of 
the  great  crater  as  though  with  a 
partition  wall ;  and  from  behind  its 
range,  vaat  columns  of  steam  whitened 
against  the  dazzling  blae  of  the  cloud- 
less sky.  We  took  the  intervening 
barrier  at  a  run ;  and  checked  ourGelTef ; 
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short  at  the  top;  a  few  steps  more 
would  have  sent  us  head  foremost  into 
the  Boiling  Lake. 

A  strange  sight  to  see,  and  not  less 
awful  thui  strange.  Fenced  in  by 
steep,  mostly  indeed  perpendicular 
banks,  varying  from  sixty  to  a  hundred 
fdet  high,  cut  out  in  ash  and  pumice, 
the  lake  rages  and  roars  like  a  wild 
beast  in  its  cage ;  the  surface,  to  which 
such  measurements  as  we  could  make 
assigned  about  two  hundred  yards  in 
length  by  more  than  half  the  same 
amount  in  breadth,  is  that  of  a  giant 
seething  cauldron,  covered  with  rapid 
steam,  through  which,  when  the  veil  is 
for  a  moment  blown  apart  by  the  moun- 
tain breeze,  appears  a  confused  mass  of 
tossing  waves,  crossing  and  clashing  in 
every  direction — a  chaos  of  boiling 
waters.  Towards  the  centre,  where  the 
ebullition  is  at  its  fiercest,  geyser-like 
masses  are  being  constantly  thrown  up 
to  the  height  of  several  feet,  not  on  one 
exact  spot,  but  shifting  from  side  to 
side,  each  fresh  burst  being  preceded  by 
a  noise  like  that  of  cannon  fired  off  at 
some  great  depth  below ;  while  lesser 
jets  often  suddenly  make  their  appear- 
ance nearer  the  sides  of  the  lake.  What 
the  general  depth  of  the  water  may  be 
would  be  difficult  to  ascertain;  but  a 
line  stretched  out  over  the  edge  from 
the  end  of  a  pole  indicates  a  sheer 
descent  of  fifty  or  sixty  feet  within  a 
couple  of  yards  distance  from  the  shore. 
The  heat  of  the  water,  where  it  beats  in 
seething  restlessness  on  the  cliff  is 
185**  F. ;  we  tied  a  thermometer  to  a 
stick  and  found  the  surfoce  temperature 
at  the  distance  of  a  few  feet  further  on 
to  be  ahnost  200^  F.  The  height  of 
the  lake  above  the  sea  is  a  little  over 
2400  feet ;  an  elevation  which,  at  an 
average  atmosphere  temperature  of  64% 
gives  the  boiling  point  for  water  at 
207**  F.,  or  near  it. 

The  lake  is  evidently  supplied  for  the 
most  part  from  springs  within  its  own 
circuit ;  but  a  little  stream,  formed  by 
the  union  of  two  small  mountain  rivu- 
lets, runs  down  from  the  heights  to  the 
north ;  the  water  of  the  brook  is  cold, 
and  may  contribute  somewhat,  especially 


in  the  rainy  season,  to  the  volume  of 
the  lake.  The  addition  must^  however, 
be  slight;  for  the  highest  water-line 
along  the  cliffs,  marked  partly  by  ero- 
sion, partly  by  a  bright  yellow  band  of 
sulphur  deposit,  was  at  the  epoch  of  our 
visit,  that  is,  at  the  conclusion  of  th& 
dry  season  in  Dominica,  only  a  few 
inches  above  the  actual  water-level ;  an 
additional  proof  that  the  lake  is  almost 
wholly  supplied  from  below.  In  fact 
the  principal  effect  of  a  heavy  rain 
shower  or  an  augmented  inflow  is  said 
to  be  a  sudden  increase  in  the  violence 
of  the  surface  action,  the  result  doubt- 
less of  the  shock  produced  by  the 
meeting  of  such  very  opposite  tempera- 
tures. 

This  torrent,  by  the  stones  and  earth 
brought  down  with  it  in  its  descent, 
has  formed  a  slope  which,  though 
steep,  permits  of  a  cautious  approach 
to  the  water  8  edge ;  everywhere  else  the 
cliffs  are  absolutely  perpendicular  ;  but 
gradually  lessen  in  height  towards  the 
southern  extremity,  where  a  gate-like 
rent  has  been  formed,  through  which 
the  waters  rush  out  in  a  scalding 
torrent,  and  bear  their  heat  with  them 
far  down  the  mountain  sides,  as  they 
seek  the  Eastern  Sea  at  Mulatto  Point. 
No  vegetation,  except  the  dreary  Glnsia 
before  spoken  of,  with  a  dingy  kind  of 
moss,  and  not  more  cheerful-looking 
growth  of  Pitcairnia,  exists  within  the 
immediate  range  of  the  heated  sul- 
phureous vapours;  but  on  looking 
round  we  see  the  further  background 
closed  in  by  noble  forests,  like  those 
we  had  traversed  on  our  way  hither.  To 
the  south-east  the  prospect  offers  a  rapid 
descent  from  height  to  height,  each 
clothed  in  woods.  The  island  shore  itself 
is  hidden  from  sight  by  the  steep  per- 
spective line;  but  beyond  it  the  calm 
sea  mirror  comes  in  view,  and  further 
yet  the  northern  extremity  of  Mar- 
tinique, its  yellowing  cane  -  fields 
distinctly  visible,  though  more  than 
thirty  miles  dbtant^  through  the  pure 
transparent  atmosphere.  Above  us  was 
the  deep  azure  of  the  sky,  veiled  ever 
and  anon  by  massive  wreaths  of  steam, 
that  ceaselessly  rose  in  capricious  swirls, 
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to  Le  caught  up  and  ecattcred  by  Urn 
tiado- winds,  then  to  reunite  in  one  dense 
canopy  overhead.  Seen  from  a  diatance 
thcEe  steam- wreaths  fonn  the  cloud  bo 
oft«n  noticed  by  seafarers  aa  they  coast 
along  the  southerly  shore  of  Dominica, 
and  look  bi^h  up  to  the  rugged  crest  of 
the  Grande  Soufriere. 

Here  we  remained,  as  long  aa 
pmdence  and  the  mindfulnesa  of  the 
long  and  difScult  roule  that  la;  behind 
ua  permitted,  in  wondering  delight; 
tried  to  walk  round  the  lake  along  Ihe 
cliffs,  but  could  not  manage  it ;  took 
luea&iu'enK'nta ;  tested  the  heat  of  the 
■wftler  ;  irritated  the  geyaer-like  action, 
where  not  too  lar  from  the  margin,  by 
throwing  down  stones,  which  were 
fallowed,  after  nearly  a  minute's  interval 
by  the  usual  result  of  a  more  violent 
ebullition  than  customary ;  and  lastly, 
attempted  tkelchee  from  several  potnta 
of  view  ;  hut  found  the  attempt  to  be 
a  pntsuit  of  art  under  di faculties, 
omid  the  blinding  ateam  and  pungent 
vapour. 

1  wish  that  I  had  some  interesting 
■  legend  to  recount  connected  with  the 
I  epot ;  and  fur  such  we  curiously 
I  inquired,  hut  in  vain,  from  our  dusky 
'  utteudantfl.  No  negro,  no  Carib  tradi- 
tion udda  the  wonders  of  imagination 
to  those  of  fact;  no  Htory  of  past 
demi-god  or  devil,  of  njmph  or  netkar, 
I  aBBigoa  an  origin  or  a  history  to  the 
lake.  Yet  superstitious  beUefa  and 
Ides  of  all  kiods  abound  among  tbe 
negroes  of  Dominica  no  lesa  than  of 
every  other  West  Indian  island  ;  and 
atoriea  of  the  kind  are  often  attached  to 
localities  and  aarroundings  of  much 
less  extraordinary  or  rather  of  the 
most  ordinary  and  prosaic  character. 
A  highway  comer,  a  tree  on  tlie  >-illage 
green,  a  piece  of  ruined  waU,  has  its 
"jumby,"  its  "  duppj,"  its  apparition, 
its  haunting  power ;  while  the  deep 
forest,  the  mountain  cave,  the  wild 
lavine,  the  gloomy  hollow,  remain  un- 
tenanted by  the  oreationa  of  preterna- 
tural belief.  liut  thus  it  often  is,  notin 
the  West  Indies  nor  among  negroes  only, 
but  under  other  akiea  and  among  other 
racea,     "NVhelher  the  seeming  anomaly 


tells  against  the  Buckle  theory  of  man' 
passivity  to  natural  law,  or  whether  it 
can  be  accounted  for  by  that  very  law, 
and  PO  brought  into  accordance  with 
the  general  system  of  the  experimental 
school,  I  cannot  Bay  ;  indeed  to  iuveo- 
tigate  a  queelion  of  so  indetlnite  a 
character  would  he  not  less  laborious 
than  unprofitable.  But  certainly  the 
amount  aud  the  quality  of  local  super- 
stition have,  in  countless  instances, 
nothiogto  do  with  the  very  circumstoncoB 
to  which  the  philosophers  of  that 
school  would  most  readUy  ascribe  their 
origin  and  shape.  The  Egyptian,  on 
hta  level,  uniform  strip  of  plain,  beside 
a  river  regular  aa  clock-work  in  its 
annual  variations,  and  under  a  sky 
unvaried  by  cloud  or  storm,  is  brimfiil 
of  the  behefe  we  term  auperstitiona ; 
"  Afreets,"  "  Ghouls,"  "  Kotrobs,"  and 
a  hundred  other  chimeras  dire,  of 
names  to  make  even  u  German  orientalist 
store  and  gasp,  these  are  to  the  natives 
of  the  Nile  valley  things  of  every-day 
occurrence,  realities  of  common  life, 
not  ao  much  credited  as  experienced, 
witnessed,  known.  Meanwhile  the 
8ffis3  peasant,  amid  the  wildest  scenery 
of  mouutain  and  forest, the  most  varied 
and  startling  phenomena  of  climate  and 
season,  has  scarcely — except  perhaps 
in  a  manufactured  novel — a  atoiy  of 
the  kind  to  recount.  Buesian  folklore, 
that  demoniacal  menagerie  of  strange 
shapes  and  preternatural  existences, 
has  beeu  elaborated  amid  ths  most 
uodiversilied,  the  dreariest  monotony  of 
scenery  that  Europe  or  Asia  can  afford  ; 
while  tedious  legends  of  saints  and 
virgins,  pale  transcripts  at  moat, 
equally  devoid  of  feeling  and  of  origi- 
nality, are  all  thai  the  romantic  and 
awe-inspiring  scenery  of  Spain  has 
produced  to  the  world.  Just  so,  to 
adduce  an  oft-noted  illustralion,  the 
most  exquisitely  carved  and  choicely 
painted  images  are  rarely  the  ohjecid 
of  popular  devotion,  or  accredited  with 
supernatural  power;  while  the  miracles 
of  sumo  hideous  discoloured  daub,  or 
very  commonplace  doll,  are  reckoned 
by  thousands.  Either,  then,  it  would 
seem,  the  source,  the  origin,  of  these 
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strange  imaginings  is  wholly  within  us 
ourselves,  or  if  without  us,  it  is  some- 
thing not  to  be  analysed  or  explained 
by  actual  sense. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  Boiling  Lake 
has,  for  aught  that  we  could  discover, 
remained  a  mere  natural  phenomenon 
for  Indians  and  Creoles  no  less  than  for 
Europeans,  up  to  the  present  day ;  and 
when  we  were  about,  however  reluctantly, 
to  take  our  leave  of  this  wonder-abound- 
ing spot,  and  one  of  our  attendant 
negroes,  turning  back,  addressed  the 
vaporous  gulf  with  a  cabalistic  ^*  Salaam- 
Aleykum  "  picked  up  from  some  African 
cousin  of  Mohammedan  origin,  he  gave 
the  first  and  only  expression  of  super- 
stition aroused  by  the  view. 

For  ourselves  a  more  prosaic  con- 
sideration suggested  itself  to  our  minds, 
as,  tired  with  rambling  and  scrambling 
(there  is  high  authority  just  now  for 
dualistic  phrases  of  the  sort,  and  my 
readers  may  pass  me  this  one),  we  rested 
ourselves  by  a  little  spring,  not  far  from 
our  ajoupa,  in  a  narrow  hill-shaded 
glen,  and  drank  the  chalybeate  waters, 
sparkling  with  carbonic  gas,  that 
welled  up  at  our  feet,  amid  a  matted 
growth  of  golden  fern,  wild  flowers, 
and  giant  moss.  What  a  magnificent 
sanatorium  might  not  be  erected  here, 
beside  the  waters,  sulphureous  or  ferru- 
ginous, of  every  temperature,  every 
quality,  for  bath  or  drink,  here,  amid 
the  pure  cool  atmosphere  of  the 
heights,  an  atmosphere  that  might  alone 
seem  a  sufficient  restorative  for  impaired 
health,  and  strength  exhausted  by  the 
lowland  heats.  By  the  margin  of 
sources  absolutely  unimportant  and  in- 
efficient compared  to  these,  the  French 
colonists  of  Martinique  have  erected 
the  baths  and  sanatoriums  of  the  £aux 
du  Precheur,  the  £aux  Didier,  and  the 


£aux  St.  Michel ;  and  yet  are  they  not 
in  this  respect  almost  outstripped  by 
the  Anatolian  Turk,  who  has  constmcied 
cupolas  and  lodging  apartments  by  the 
side  of  every  "  Ilijeh,"  or  "  Healing,"  as 
he  names  the  hot  mineral  springs  of  his 
nature-favoured  land?  Have  we  then 
yet  to  take  sanitary  lessons  from  the 
Turk  ?  or  to  learn  from  the  French  the 
riglit  use  to  be  made  of  the  goods  the 
gods  provide  us  ? 

But  it  is  not  man,  it  is  Nature 
herself  that  is  here  in  fault.  She  has^ 
in  the  Grande  Soufri^re  and  Boiling 
Lake  of  Dominica,  fenced  in  her 
treasures  with  such  rugged  barriers, 
interposed  so  many  obstacles  to  access, 
that  all  the  financial  resources  of  the 
Leeward  Confederation,  and  of  the 
Windward  too — ^if  our  Barbadian  friends 
ever  permit  its  formation — ^would  fail  to 
make,  not  a  carriage-road,  but  even  a 
tolerable  bridle-path  from  the  coast  up 
to  these  heights.  ^'  Once  in  a  twelve- 
month is  enough  for  an  expedition  like 
this,"  was  the  unanimous  verdict  of  cor 
party  when,  in  the  dusk  of  evening,  we 
at  last  reached  Laudat,  and  found  oar- 
selves  with  just  enough  strength  remain- 
ing to  mount  our  horses  and  ride  slowly 
down  the  Boseau  valley,  partly  illumi- 
nated by  a  crescent  moon,  and  more  so 
by  innumerable  fire-flies,  each  a  living 
burning  lamp,  and  re-entered  Hoseau 
late  on  the  second  night  after  our 
departure.  Many  others  than  ourselves 
will,  I  hope,  in  the  course  of  time  visit 
what  we  visited,  and  admire  what  we 
admired;  but  none  will,  I  think,  enjoy 
themselves  more,  or  carry  away  pleasanter 
recollections,  not  of  scenery  and  Soufri^re 
only,  but  of  cheerful  companions  and 
good  fellowship,  that  it  was  our  fortune 
to  do. 

W.  GiFPORD  Palqrave.. 


Is  the  January  number  of  this  maga- 
zine  there  appeared  a  very  Tigorous  and 
inatruetive  article  by  "  An  American 
Bepublican,"  treating  the  Presidential 
Election  &om  the  point  of  view  of  one 
closely  connected  with  the  party  politics 
of  the  United  States  and  thoroughly 
converaant  with  their  details.  The  pre- 
eent  writer  b  one  unconnected  with 
American  parties,  and  hia  poiat  of  view 
ia  simply  that  of  a  Bympathiaing  ob- 
server of  the  great  experiment  oa  the 
Buccesa  of  which  depends  the  futare  of 
society  in  the  New  WorliL 

I  remember,  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
Civil  War,  an  old  \\'big  statesman 
planting  himself  ia  front  of  the  fire  at 
a,  cinb,  and  demonstrating  to  the  somi- 
circle,  in  accents  of  the  most  serious 
conviction,  that  the  result  must  be  a 
military  despotism,  to  which  he  assured 
ua  his  correspondents  iu  the  United 
States^ — ^"  the  best  men  in  the  country," 
of  course — were  already  looking  forward 
vith  pensive  satisfaction  as  the  sole, 
though  melancholy,  mode  of  deliver- 
ance from  sanguinary  anarchy  and 
fiscal  ruin.  He  had  SO  doubt  among 
his  hearers  more  than  one  who  sym- 
pathbed  with  the  wish  which  may, 
without  breach  of  charity,  be  assumed 
to  have  been  partly  father  to  his 
thought.  He  had  one  who  was  as  far 
from  symFatbising  as  possible.  Bat 
that  one  would  have  found  it  very 
difficult  to  give  a  reason  for  the  faith 
wMcli  he  cherished,  that  the  Republic 
would  survive,  and  come  forth  purified 
by  the  fire.  Judging  from  European 
experience,  both  ancient  and  modern, 
the  old  Whig  statesman  bad  all  the 
probabilities  as  well  as  mature  wisdom 
on  his  aide.  Yet  we  now  know  how 
far  he  was  from  being  in  the  secret  of 
destiny.  Though  pretexts  and  oppor- 
tunities for  military  usurpation  were 
not  wonting ;  though  covert  treason 
notoriously  abounded,  and  armed  treason 


once  raised  its  head  iu  the  North,  civil 
liberty  was  uerer  for  a  moment  in  seri- 
ous peril,  nor  had  any  loyal  citizen,  or 
even  any  disloyal  citizen,  who  abstained 
from  overt  action  against  the  Stats, 
reason  for  a  moment  to  say  that  ho  was 
living  under  tho  govemmeat  of  the 
sword.  At  the  end  of  tho  war  the 
Bepublic  had  half  a  million  of  men  m 
arms.  Of  the  rest  of  the  populattou, 
no  small  portion  had  passed  through 
the  camp  ;  military  ambition  had  been 
kindled  in  many  breasts;  whatever 
of  military  spirit  there  was  in  the 
people  had  been  excited  to  the  utmost 
pitch ;  galling  provocation  had  been 
received  from  the  governing  class  in 
England,  and  Canada  lay  open  to  inva- 
sion, while  the  navy  of  the  BepnbLo,  if  J 
not  powerful  for  ocean  war,  might  have  I 
been  ileemed  Eulliuient,  as  an  array  of  ^ 
floating  coast  defences,  to  guard  the  — i 
American  shores  against  retaliatory 
attacks  by  sea.  Yet  in  a  few  month^ 
one  might  almost  eay  in  a  few  weeks, 
the  whole  of  those  armed  multitudes 
had  quietly  blended  again  with  the 
civil  population,  and  resumed  their 
peaceful  industries  without  causing  the 
country  an  instant's  uneasiness  a 
their  intentions.  In  the  South  a 
tain  measure  of  armed  repression  was  I 
inevitably  required ;  in  the  North  | 
scarcely  a  sign  of  the  military  spirit,  | 
not  a  vestige  of  military  ascendency, 
remained.  If  the  victorious  generu 
was  elected  to  the  Presidency,  the 
motives,  go  far  as  the  North  was  con*- 
cerned,  were  gratitude  for  hia  great 
services,  respect  for  the  strength  and 
simplicity  of  his  character,  confidence 
in  biB  loyalty  to  civil  liberty,  and  the 
belief  that  ho  would  resolutely  sot  hia 
face  against  corruption.  As  to  tho 
reign  of  terror  and  the  bloody  satur- 
nalia of  vengeance  by  which  it  was 
confidently  predicted  that  the  American 
Republicans   would    display    the   true 
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Ee  publican  propensities,  and  emulate 
their  political  forerunners  in  France, 
they  dwindled  into  the  execution,  after 
legal  trial,  of  a  single  man,  not  ifbr  re- 
bellion, but  for  the  murder  of  helpless 
prisoners  committed  to  his  hands,  and 
of  whom  he  had  starved  to  death,  shot 
down,  or  otherwise  assassinated,  on 
the  most  moderate  computation,  several 
thousands.  We  shall  be  better  able  to 
estimate  the  amount  of  self-control  im- 
plied in  such  humanity  if  we  compare 
it  with  the  sequel  of  any  other  civil 
war,  even  among  a  people  so  eminent 
for  self  control  as  the  English ;  or  if  we 
turn  to  the  diary  of  Lord  Elgin,  who 
appears  inclined  to  endorse  the  opinion 
that  the  British  reign  of  terror  at  Delhi, 
after  the  suppression  of  the  Mutiny, 
exceeded  in  real  severity  the  massacre 
of  the  people  of  Delhi  by  Nadir  Shah. 
My  own  eyes  are  witnesses  that  in  the 
very  agony  of  the  struggle  the  treatment 
of  prisoners  by  the  North  was  humane, 
or  more  than  humane ;  and  if  there  was 
not  an  entire  absence  of  bloodthirsty 
language,  there  was  an  absence  of  it 
remarkable  when  compared  with  what 
might  have  been  expected,  and  with 
what  we  were  all  condemned  to  hear, 
even  from  sentimental,  even  from  reli- 
gious lips,  after  the  Indian  Mutiny,  and 
after  the  disturbance  in  Jamaica. 

Again  :  I  remember  that  just  after 
the  conclusion  of  the  war,  I  was  in 
company  with  a  number  of  men  whoso 
opinions  on  any  subject  within  their 
knowledge  would  have  been  far  more 
likely  to  be  right  than  mine,  when  the 
subject  of  conversation  was  American 
finance*  All  present,  except  myself, 
scouted  the  idea  that  the  Eepublic 
would  pay  her  debts.  Payment  in 
depreciated  paper  was  the  utmost  mea- 
sure of  faith  with  the  public  creditor, 
which  they  thought  it  not  chimerical 
to  imagine  that  the  American  Govern- 
ment would  keep.  The  suggestion  of 
payment  in  gold  they  laughed  to  scorn. 
I  ventured  to  submit  that  if  my  obser- 
Tttion  of  American  character  did  not 
deceive  me,  the  Americans,  though  they 
no  doubt  had  rogues  amoug  them,  weie, 
•8  a  community,  too  moral  to  repudiate ; 


but  that  waiving  that  reason  for  my 
opinion,  in  which  I  could  hardly  hope 
to  carry  English  Conservatives  with  me, 
I  must  confidently  maintain  that  the 
good  sense  of  the  people,  and  their  appre- 
ciation of  the  value  of  their  public  credit 
to  them  as  a  commercial  nation,  were 
far  too  great  to  admit  of  their  doing 
what  Spain,  Austria,  and  some  other 
powers  with  high  pedigrees  had  done. 
It  is  needless  to  say  what  the  event  has 
been.  Nothing  has  ever  happened  more 
afflicting  to  the  friends  of  reaction, 
unless  it  be  the  economical  success, 
now  apparently  past  question,  of  the 
French  Revolution. 

Once  more,  on  the  eve  of  the  great 
Ohio  election,  when  the  balance  was 
wavering  between  sound  currency  and 
inflation,  I  heard  ominous  words  from 
the  lips  of  financiers,  who  were  fore- 
casting the  condition  of  their  invest- 
ments in  case  sound  currency  should 
kick  the  beam.  But,  though  I  could 
not  pretend  to  any  special  knowledge 
of  the  politics  of  Ohio,  I  had  by  that 
time  seen  enough  of  the  American 
people  to  feel  confident  that  though 
they  might  go,  or  allow  their  politicians 
to  draw  them,  alarmingly  near  the  brink 
of  a  precipice,  especially  in  a  case  where 
much  honest  delusion  mingled  with 
agencies  not  so  honest,  on  the  brink 
they  would  stop.  The  Ohio  election 
went  in  favour  of  sound  currency.  Not 
only  so,  but  it  was  pretty  cImt  that 
had  the  hard-money  men  trusted  the 
good  sense  of  the  people,  and  avowed 
their  principles  more  frankly  at  the 
outset,  their  mcgority  would  have  been 
larger  than  it  was. 

These  were  pretty  severe  trials,  when 
we  consider  not  only  what  civil  war 
is,  but  what  it  leaves  behind  it^  and 
when  we  further  consider  that  this 
civil  war  was  not  a  mere  conflict  of 
dynasties  or  of  opinions,  but  the  mortal 
shock  of  two  antagonistic  systems  of 
society,  each  of  them  bound  to  destroy 
its  enemy  or  itself  to  perish.  It  was 
evident  that  great  and  patent  as  were 
the  evils  of  the  Repuhlk,  moial  forces 
of  no  common  8trei^g;th  must  be  acting 
on  the  other   sidei      Ko  •^j^m^wtjm^ 
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faith,  therefore,  was  required  to  BUataiu 
the  conviction  that  the  crisis  caQsed  by 
the  douhtful  election  to  the  Presidency, 
formidable  as  it  appeared,  would  be 
peacefully  aad  legally  surmounted  by 
the  good  senge  of  the  nation.  Formid- 
able the  crisis  did  appear ;  and  it  was 
not  diiiicult  to  undecatand  why  com- 
merce tteinbled  and,  for  a  moment,  the 
'wheel  of  business  stood  still.  The  stake 
was  immense,  in  regard  of  patronage  as 
well  as  in  regard  of  power  j  and  some 
of  the  principal  players  on  both  sides 
were  the  characteristic  o9spriQg  of  a  re- 
volution, as  audacious  as  they  were  able 
and  as  unscrupulous  as  they  were  au- 
dacious, ready,  it  might  well  be  supposed, 
to  throw  everything  into  confusion  rather 
than  resign  their  jirize.  The  warnio^ 
of  the  Civil  War,  with  all  its  misetiea 
and  burdens,  it  is  true,  was  recent ; 
but  it  is  true  also  ttiat  the  embers  of 
the  Civil  War  had  not  ceased  to  glow. 
Amid  the  hot  breath  of  those  embers, 
and  by  the  bauds  of  partisaris  whose 
£>ctLOUs  and  sellish  passions  were  ex- 
cited to  the  utmost  pitch,  the  country, 
itself  agitated  through  its  whole  frame 
by  the  contest,  had,  in  effect,  to  con- 
struct on  the  spur  of  the  moment  a 
law  and  a  tribunal,  which  the  consti- 
tution had  failed  to  provide,  for  the 
decision  of  a  suit  the  subject  of  which 
was  supreme  power  and  the  parties  to 
which  were  the  two  halves  of  the 
nation.  That  this  should  have  been 
accomplished,  that  personal  cupidity 
and  ambitiou  should  have  been  over- 
ruled, OS  up  to  the  present  moment 
they  have  been,  no twitha landing  the 
pestilent  eiforts  of  bad  men  on  both 
sides,  and  that  there  should  have  been 
no  disturbance  of  public  tranquillity  in 
the  north  and  not  much  in  the  south 
{where,  if  the  military  interfered,  it 
was  for  the  most  part  in  such  small 
force  as  to  render  it  little  more  than 
a  symbol  of  the  I'ederal  government), 
ceitainly  does  not  prove  that  the 
experiment  of  democracy  is  an  assured 
success,  but  it  does  piove  that  there 
is  hope  in  that  experiment,  and  that 
it  is  worth  while  to  struggle  for  reforms 
and  to  mend  defects  in  the  machinery 
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of  the  constitution,  which  woitld  be 
waste  of  labour  if  the  core  of  the  com- 
munity were  unsound. 

Besides  the  general  result  and  the 
moral  to  which  it  points,  there  are 
some  special  points  in  this  contest 
which  deserve  attention  from  the 
point  of  view  here  taken,  partly  in 
the  way  of  encouragement  and  partly 
in  the  way  of  warning. 

A  long  and  steep  hill  has  yet  to  be 
climbed  before  the  very  best  men  in  the 
United  States  can  be  nominated  as 
candidates  for  the  presidency.  But  both 
the  nominations  on  this  occasion  were 
creditable  to  the  parties  and  to  the 
country.  Neither  Mr.  Hayea  nor  Mr. 
Tilden  is  an  incarnation  of  party  vio- 
lence like  Jackson,  ao  available  nullity 
like  Hjrriaon,  or  a  mere  intriguer  like 
Buchanan.  Governor  Hayes  is  not  a 
man  of  first-rate  eminence,  but  as 
lawyer,  soldier,  and  pohtician,  he  has 
earned  general  respect,  and  no  impartial 
person  ever  doubted  that  the  interest 
and  the  honour  of  the  KepublJo  would 
be  safe  in  his  hands.  The  right  man  on 
the  Ilepublican  side  probably  was  Mr. 
B  lis  tow,  the  hero  of  administrative 
reform,  because  his  nomination  would 
have  been  the  most  decisive  protest 
against  administrative  corruption  ;  hut, 
a^  has  already  been  said,  that  the  right 
man  should  be  nominated  is  more  tbon 
can  at  present  be  expected  ;  and  at  all 
events  those  aspirants  who  would,  undei 
the  circumstances,  have  been  most  em- 
phatically Ibe  wrong  men,  the  noted 
party  managers  and  opponents  of  ad- 
ministrative reform,  were  set  aside  not- 
withstanding their  undoubted  ability, 
the  services  which,  in  a  narrow  way, 
they  had  rendered  to  the  party, 
their  command  of  the  machine. 
Tilden,  as  manager  of  the  democratic' 
party  in  Kew  York  daring  the  days  of 
Xamoiany  and  Slavery,  has  unquestion- 
ably touched  the  pitch  which  no  man 
could  touch  without  being  defileii  He 
is  also,  in  common  with  his  olitical 
associates,  open  to  just  criticism  on  the 
ground  of  his  conduct  towards  the 
national  cause  during  the  Civil  War. 
ButhehasalwajB belonged  empbatii 
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to  the  more  respectable  wing  of  his 
party ;  lie  is  personally  a  man  of  emi- 
nent ability  and  high  position ;  he  has 
displayed  perfect  self-control  as  well  as 
great  sagacity  in  the  conduct  of  this 
campaign ;  and  as  Governor  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  he  has  signally  identiBed 
himself  with  the  cause  of  administrative 
reform  by  a  vigorous  and  successful 
onslaught  on  the  Canal  Eing  which  is 
the  centre  of  corruption  in  that  State. 
The  attempt  to  cast  a  slur  on  his  personal 
integrity  by  bringing  up  against  him  a 
stale  charge  of  making  false  returns  to 
the  income-tax  is  one  of  the  most  dis- 
creditable incidents  of  the  campaign. 
He,  as  well  as  Mr.  Hayes,  would  pro- 
bably, as  times  go,  make  a  very  good 
president. 

It  is  always  said  that  in  the  United 
States  the  best  men  are  excluded  or  keep 
aloof  from  public  life.      There  is  too 
much  truth  in  the  allegation,  though, 
unless  goodness  and   wealth  are  abso- 
lutely convertible  terms,  it  should  not 
be    too     complacently   repeated    by  a 
plutocracy     &om     whose    Parliament 
every  one   is  excluded   but    the    rich, 
and   over    the  door   of  whose   "Tem- 
ple of  Honour,"  as  the  House  of  Lords 
has  been  styled,  is  written,  "  No  admis- 
sion for  any  one  who  has  not  wealth 
to   support    a    title.'*      There    is    too 
much  truth,  I  say,  in  the   allegation  ; 
and  the  fact  is  partly  discreditable,  as  it 
arises  from    the    unwillingness  of  the 
wire-pullers,  into  whose  hands  the  repre- 
sentation   under   the   system   of  party 
government  has  fallen,  to  allow  any  one 
to   be    elected    except   a   party  slave. 
Partly  it  is  not  discreditable,  but  the 
inevitable   concomitant   of   a  state   of 
society   in    which    the   best   men  are 
all  busy  men,   and   men  who  would 
not  consent  to  leave    important    and 
lucrative  occupations  in  order  to  take 
up  their  residence  during  a  great  part 
of  the  year  at  Washington,  and  debate 
questions  which  in  ordinary  times  are 
neither  very  stirring  nor  verj  momentous. 
The  remark  holds  good,  to  at  least  as  great 
an  extent,  of  our  Colonies,  their  monar- 
chical form  of  government  notwithstand- 
ing.    But  if  the  representatives  of  great 


interests  and  of  great  moral  forces  in  the 
United  States  do  not  personally  sit  in 
Congress,  their  collective  influence  on 
public  life  and  on  the  course  of  govern- 
ment is  becoming  every  day  greater  and 
more  visible.     The  chiefs  of  commerce 
especially  interpose  with  manifest  effect 
whenever  the  interests  which  they  repre- 
sent are  in  periL    At  their  instance,  and 
in  reliance  on  their  support,   Greneral 
Grant  made  that  memorable  use  of  his 
veto  for  the  financial  salvation  of  the 
State,  which  is  about  the  brightest  spot 
in  the  somewhat  sombre  record  of  his 
political  career.     It  appears  that  on  the 
present  occasion   their  representations 
have  been  most  effective  in  putting  down 
the  violence  of  the  extreme  party  poli- 
ticians,and  enforcing  general  acquiescence 
in  a  peaceful  and  legal  settlement.     Per- 
haps in  the  absence  of  what  is  called  a 
leisure  class,  a  reputed  blessing  which 
can  be  enjoyed  only  at  the  expense  of 
an  immense  amount  of  evil  in  the  shape 
of  abject  idleness,  luxury,  and  the  de- 
moralization which  luxury  brings  in  its 
train,  we  can  hardly  aspire  to  more  than 
an  honest  and  tolerably  capable  set  of 
administrators,  acting  under  the  control 
of  the   great  interests  and  the  sound 
opinion  of  the  country.     Political  ad- 
ministration, or  legislation  about  current 
affairs,  is  after  all  not  the  highest  work 
of  man,  nor  the  supreme  source  of  hap- 
piness and  progress  in  a  nation ;  and  if 
a  really  great  question  presents  itself,  it 
is  virtually  solved  now-a-days  by  public 
discussion    outside    the    walls  of  the 
legislature,  which  does  little  more  than 
register  the  verdict  of  public  opinion  by 
its  vote.     From  this  cause  the  import- 
ance of  all  parliaments  is  waning,  and 
the  debates  of  all  of  them  are  falling 
dulL     Assuredly  during  the  Civil  War 
the  best  men  in  the  United  States,  if 
they  did  not  go  to  Congress,  were  far 
from  keeping  aloof  from  public  life ;  they 
did  their  duty  to  their  country  as  citizens 
with  the  utmost  ardour  and  devotion.  A 
certain  number  of  rich  Americans  no 
doubt  were  even  in  those  times  to  be 
found  in  the  pleasure  cities  of  Europe, 
repeating    in    the    pleased  ear  of  Im- 
perialism or  anstocracy  the  old  com- 
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plaiat  thst  under  a  demociocy  the  beat 
men  are  excluded  from  politics ;  but 
the  presaace  of  these  cenaora  oa.  the 
Boulevards  or  in  Fall  M&ll  at  the 
moment  when  theii  country  was  atrug- 
glin^  for  her  very  exiatense  might  in 
itself  have  soificed  ki  breed  a  auBpiciou 
ae  to  tba  perfect  identity  of  a  large 
income  with  civic  virtue. 

In  the  Kort  of  mora!  interregnum 
consequent  on  the  failure  of  the  ballot 
to  give  an  undisputed  head  to  the 
nation,  an  unusual  responaibUity  haa 
been  cast  upon  the  pteas.  It  aeema 
to  be  generally  allowed  that  this  te- 
Bponsibility  has  been  well  home,  and 
that  even  the  party  journals  have  on 
the  whole,  and  considering  what  party 
spirit  is,  ahown  themselves  moderate, 
reasonable  and  loyal  to  the  public  good. 
Having  drawn  upon  myself  the  wrath, 
always  outspoken,  of  the  American 
press  by  combating  the  exaggerations, 
as  Ihey  may  be  now  said  to  have  been 
judicially  pronounced,  of  Jlr.  Sumner's 
famoua  speech  on  the  Alabama  question, 
I  ahall,  perhaps,  be  the  lesa  open  to 
euapicion  of  partiality  in  saying  that 
unless  I  am  much  mistaken,  the  level, 
both  intellectual  and  moral,  of  Ameri- 
can journalism  has  been  visibly  rising 
during  the  last  ten  years.  It  has  fully 
ahared  that  general  upward  tendency, 
the  reality  of  which,  notwithstanding 
all  the  utterances  of  despondency,  I, 
for  one,  cannot  doubt.  Among  the 
sources  of  its  improvement  I  am  in- 
clined to  reckon  the  increased  ascend- 
ency of  native  over  foreign  writing 
and  management ;  for  though  the  fact 
may  be  nnwelcome  to  Europeans,  the 
imported  elements  of  transatlantic  jour- 
nalism hove,  as  a  rule,  by  no  means 
been  the  boat  All  this  may  be  eaid 
without  denying  that  there  is  ground 
for  the  complaints  which  are  still  heaid, 
and  room  for  the  exertions  of  those 
who  are  endeavouring  to  give  young 
men  the  means  of  training  themselves 
more  highly  for  a  calling  which  is  of 
almost  fearful  importance  in  any  free 
country,  and,  above  all,  in  a  country 
BO  greatly  swayed  by  opinion  as  the 
United  states. 


The  approach  of  a  Presidential  Elei 
tion  is  invariably  the  signal  for  the 
emulous  manufacture  of  every  kind  of 
scandal,  Uenuins  materials  unforto- 
nately  are  seldom  wanting;  but  no 
charge  is  too  fictitious  to  be  taken  np 
by  party  spirit,  and  made  the  subject 
of  an  imposing  investigation.  On  the 
present  occasion,  Mr.  £err,  a  public 
man  in  the  front  rank  oE  hb  party,  and 
a  possible  aspirant  to  its  highest  piizee, 
was  solemnly  accused  of  having  sold 
himeolf,  bis  reputation,  and  his  hopea, 
through  a  doorkeeper  of  the  llouae,  tor 
the  sum  of  four  hundred  dollars,  papar 
currency.  An  impression  is  tbua  pro- 
duced that  American  corruption  is  a 
malady  without  limit  and  past  core, 
American  corruption  is  a  malady  only 
too  real,  and  a  source  to  all  loyal  citi- 
zens, ami  to  all  who  wish  well  to  the 
Kepublic,  of  grief  as  just  as  it  ia  pri>- 
found  ;  but  that  it  ia  not  without  lunit 
ws  have  had  eome  proof  on  this  qccOp 
sion.  The  Presidential  electors  are  a 
very  numerous  body,  and  they  axa 
themaelvea  elected  merely  oa  faithful 
delegates  of  a  party ;  so  that  they  are 
probably  not  above  the  average  of 
public  men  in  their  power  of  rcsietanca 
to  corruption.  By  bribing  a  few,  or, 
even  as  it  appeared  at  one  time,  by 
bribing  one  of  them,  the  election  for 
the  Presidency  might  have  been  turned. 
Yet  so  for  we  have  not  heard  that  any- 
thing of  the  kind  has  been  serioiraly 
attempted,  or  that  either  party  has 
deemed  it  possible  to  secure  victory  in 
that  way.  The  fidelity  of  the  whole  , 
body  to  their  party  engagements  appears 
hitherto  to  bare  remained  auabaken; 
and  though  fidelity  to  party  engage- 
ments is  not  a  very  high  motive,  and 
if  it  was  allowed  to  conflict  with  ths 
interest  of  the  country  was  certainly 
a  wrong  motive,  it  is  at  all  events 
diSarent  from  pecuniary  corruption. 
There  may  he  disclosures  yet  in  store, 
but  what  we  have  seen  up  to  this  time 
has  tended  to  confirm  me  in  the  belief 
that  the  corruption,  lamentable  as  one 
cannot  too  often  repeat  it  is,  ia  not 
dilfuaeil  through  the  whole  political 
and  aocial  frame — in  which  cose  theiSg 
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would  be  no  hope  of  a  cure — ^but  has 
special  seats,  and  is  amenable  to  definite 
remedies.    Its  special  seats  I  apprehend 
are  a  removable  civil  service,  the  prize 
and  bribery  fund  of  party;   and  the 
railway  and  private  bill  legislation.  The 
remedy  in  the  first  case  is  a  permanent 
civil  service,  which  is  the  aim  of  all 
American  reformers ;  the  remedy  in  the 
second  case  is  less  obvious ;  but  it  might 
be  found,  so  far  as  railways  and  other 
works  are  concerned,  in   a  system   of 
reference    from   the    legislature    to   a 
professional   board,  as    disputed   elec- 
tions  in  England  are  referred  to  the 
judges.     The  railway  mania  of  1846  in 
England  produced  practices  in  Parlia- 
ment   which,    though    better    veiled, 
were,  according  to  general  belief,  much 
of   the    same    kind    as    those    which 
English  critics  too  often  assume  to  be 
specially   characteristic  of  the  United 
States.     Set   out  a  great  commercial 
gambling-table  in  any  community  you 
will,   and   the   result  will    be  nearly 
the    same.      Another    thing   urgently 
needed  by  the  American  Eepublic,  and 
not  by  the  American  Eepublic  alone, 
is,  in  place  of  the  cumbrous  and  pre- 
carious process  of  impeachment,  a  sharp 
law  against  political  corruption,  and  a 
tribunal  clear  of  party  politics  for  its 
enforcement.     The  betrayal  of  his  trust 
for  money  by  a  member  of  the  legisla- 
ture is  a  perfectly  tangible  offence,  and 
one   which  calls    for   condign  punish- 
ment as  loudly  as  any   felony  in  the 
•code.     But  the  sphere  of  corruption,  I 
repeat,  appears  to  be  limited.   !No  great 
national  question,  so  far  as  I  am  aware, 
has  ever  been  decided,  or  been  supposed 
to  have  been  decided,  by  bribery ;  and 
that  the  administration  is  not  a  mere 
mass  of  rottenness,  however  rotten  cer- 
tain limbs  of  it  may  be,  seems  to  be 
sufficiently  proved  by  the  flourishing 
state    of  American    finance,   and    the 
rapid   reduction    of   the  public    debt. 
Turkey  is   a  mere  mass  of  rottenness 
.if  you  will,  and  in  her  case  bankruptcy 
is  the  result. 

There  are  some  American  reformers 
who,  especially  on  the  subject  of  corrup- 
•tion,  seem  unwilling  to  be  comforted ; 


who  are  afraid  that  you  will  deaden  the 
public  sense  of  the  evil  if  you  speak  in 
any  tone  but  that  of  despondency  and 
objurgation.  But  exaggeration  may 
beget  despair,  and  despair  can  only 
produce  apathy.  The  lamp  of  refoim 
must  be  kindled  by  hope,  though  the 
oil  that  feeds  it  may  be  that  of  virtaoua 
indignation.  If  the  malady  is  severe, 
the  restorative  forces  are  still  strong. 
"  I  shall  call  the  times  bad  when  they 
make  me  so,"  is  a  deep  as  well  as  a 
noble  saving ;  and  there  are  many 
Americans  in  public  life  and  millions 
out  of  it  who  have  not  that  justification 
for  despairing  of  the  times.  What  is 
American  corruption  to  English  corrup- 
tion in  the  last  century,  or  to  French 
corruption  imder  the  Second  Empire  1 
Yet  both  England  and  France  live. 

This  very  election  ought  to  inspire 
reformers  with  hope,  for  it  has,  in  great 
measure,  turned  upon  reform.  The 
gains  of  the  Democratic  party  in  the 
ii^orth  were  due  to  a  reaction  against 
the  vices  of  the  Kepublican  administra- 
tion. That  General  Grant  has  been 
personally  guilty  of  corruption  is  a 
party  figment  which  may  be  given  to 
the  winds :  at  worst  he  can  be  plausibly* 
charged  only  with  a  certain  want  of 
delicacy  and  a  certain  propensity  to 
nepotism ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  group  of  men  into  whose  hands, 
after  a  feeble  effort  to  save  himself, 
he  had  fallen,  and  the  ofi&cial  appointr 
ments  he  had  recently  made,  were  such 
as  to  convince  the  people  that  in  that 
quarter  there  was  no  hope  of  a  better 
system,  and  that  the  only  chance  of 
improvement  lay  in  a  complete  change. 
Reform  was  throughout  the  North  the 
telling  cry.  Eeform  gave  the  Demo- 
cratic nomination  to  Tilden,  the  over- 
thrower  of  the  New  York  Canal  Eing. 
Eeform,  on  the  other  side,  killed 
Conkling  and  Blaine,  the  leading 
friends  of  the  administration,  while  it 
brought  Bristow,  a  man  distinguished 
only  by  his  zeal  as  a  reformer,  displayed 
in  his  crusade  against  the  whisky  frauds, 
within  no  great  distance  of  nomination. 
Whether  the  Democratic  managers,  in 
the  event  of  their  coming  into  power, 
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will  prove  to  be  more  eiacera  reformers 
tbuD  their  antagonists,  is  another  ques- 
tion ;  it  was  because  the  people  were 
determined  to  give  them  a  trial  that 
their  party  polled  so  large  a  vote  in  the 
North ;  and  if  they  disappoint  the 
people  there  is  reasonable  ground  at 
least  for  hoping  that  the  people  will 
ou£t  tbem  in  their  turn. 

I  cannot  see  tha  slightest  renaon 
for  apprehending  that  the  nation  has 
changed  its  mind  on  the  issuee  of  the 
war,  or  that  it  would  allow  the  settle- 
ment of  any  of  those  issues  to  be 
distuibed.  ^Ir.  TilJen  broke  the  cus- 
tomary silence  of  a  presidential  candidate 
to  abjure  any  intention  of  the  kind. 
The  electioneering  device  of  ''  shaking 
the  bloody  shirt "  proved  ineffective, 
because  on  that  subject  everybody  felt 
aecure.  The  heroes  and  martyrs  of  the 
war  may  rest  in  peace.  Slavery  is  dead 
and  buried  deep  under  a  tomb  more  im- 
movable than  the  great  marble  tomb  of 
Calhoun:  the  Soutberners  of  my  acquaint- 
ance even  aay  that  the  South  herself 
wonld  not  restore  slavery  if  she  could. 
The  other  article  of  the  old  Democratic 
creed,  the  extreme  and  anti-national 
doctrine  of  State  Right,  was  maintained 
iu  the  interest  of  slavery,  to  which  it 
afforded  a  protection  against  federal 
legislation ;  it  is  not  likely  now  to  be 
revived  in  its  pristine  form.  Not  only 
has  it  bitten  the  dust  on  the  Qeld  of 
battle,  but  it  has  become  a  practical 
anachroniam.  liailwajs  running  through 
a  number  of  states,  and  the  extension 
of  commercial  interests  and  connections, 
would  render  state  isolation  impossible 
at  the  present  day.  Cut  there  is  also 
a  reasonable  doctrine  of  State  Right, 
without  respect  for  which  ibis  vast 
confederation,  embracing  such  a  variety 
of  local  elements,  caimot  be  held  toge- 
ther, and  which  has  been  placed  in 
some  peril  throagh  the  ultra'anionist 
spirit  naturally  evoked  by  the  struggle 
against  disruption  and  the  prolonga- 
tion of  the  quasi-dietatorial  powers 
conferred  on  the  central  government 
by  the  stem  exigencies  of  the  war.  A 
Democratic  victory  which  reaffirms  and 
talifiee   anew  this  reasonable  doctrine 


of  State  Right,  can  only  be  useful  ij 
that  respect  to  the  confederation. 

Carpetbag  rule  and  military  inter- 
vention at  the  South  must  of  course 
stand  or  fall  with  the  party,  or  rather 
the  group  of  politicians,  by  which  they 
have  been  sustained.  Rut  on  the  show- 
ing of  the  Republican  orators  and 
joumalista  themselves,  who  declare  that 
white  terrorism  and  outrage  still  prevail 
at  the  South,  the  system  of  carpet-bag 
rule  and  of  military  intervention,  after 
a  trial  of  eleven  years,  has  completely 

What  system  will  succeed  it  is  diffi- 
cult, let  who  will  bo  in  power  at  Waah- 
ington,  to  aay.  Still  irrepresaible  is  the 
negro  question.  Folitical  equality  has 
been  decreed  by  laws  which  nobody,  so 
far  as  I  can  learn,  now  wishes  to  repeal : 
hut  the  decree  can  hardly  take  practical 
effect  without  social  equality,  which 
again  is  unattainable  without  inter- 
marriage;  and  intermarriage  between 
the  whites  and  the  blacks  there  will 
never  be ;  there  is  less  chance  of  a 
fusion  of  the  races  if  possible  since  the 
abolition  of  slavery  than  there  was 
before.  The  difference  of  race  will 
exert  ila  power.  You  cannot  always 
keep  a  bayonet  under  the  chin  of  each 
of  the  blacks  to  make  him  hold  up  his 
head  politically  on  a  level  with  that  of 
the  white  ;  yet  if  you  do  not,  his  head 
will  be  bowed  by  the  sense  of  natural 
inferiority  ;  ho  will  become  politically  a 
dependant,  and  tbe  distinction  between 
the  dominant  and  the  subject  race  will 
return.  Still  this  stata  of  things  will 
not  be  slavery ;  it  will  be  far  removed 
from  slavery  ;  and  perhaps  it  is  the  only 
practicable  solution  of  the  desperate 
problem  which  the  slave  trade  has  forced 
on  the  New  World.  Thought  of  taking 
arms  again  on  tlio  part  of  the  South 
there  is  absolutely  none ;  and  the  pro- 
cess of  reconciliation  is  likely  to  be 
hastened  by  the  election  of  a  President 
who  has  received  the  Southern  vole. 

In  England,  with  the  defeat  of  one 
party  and  the  triumph  of  the  other 
comes  a  change  in  the  spirit  of  legisla- 
tion on  oU  subjects.  But  in  America, 
the  bulk  of  the  l^slation  belonging 
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the  State,  o  revolntion  of  the  political 
wheel  which  reverses  the  position  of 
Federal  parties,  is  mnch  more  limited  in 
its  effpcta.  This  remark  is  of  special 
force  when  the  struggle  has  turned  not 
upon  any  legislative  question,  but  npon 
iidminiBtrative  reform.  So  far  as  it  goes, 
the  Democratic  reaction  will  be  con- 
servative ;  that  ia  to  say,  it  will  tend  to 
cLeck  the  advance  of  the  revolutionary 
spirit  which,  excited  by  the  overthrow 
of  slavery,  has  not  been  content  to  atop 
there;  but,  having  cast  down  the 
barriers  of  privilege,  eeema  to  be  pro- 
ceeding in  some  quarters  to  attempt  the 
removal  of  the  landmnrks  of  nature, 
especially  withregBid  to  the  family,  and 
tie  general  relations  between  the  sexes. 
Eational  progress,  political  or  social,  is 
in  no  peril  whatever.  By  the  over- 
throw of  the  slave-owning  ariatociacy, 
which  ruled  with  the  help  of  the  lowest 
populace  of  the  North,  the  ascendency 
of  the  true  Bepublican  spirit,  as  well  as 
of  the  more  respectable  classes,  was 
restored,  and  since  that  time  reforms  at 
once  coBservative  in  the  best  senee  and 
genuinely  ^Republican,  have  begun  to 
make  way  in  some  of  the  states.  The 
principle  of  the  minority  clause  has  been 
adopted  andthe  independence  of  thejudi- 
ciary  has  been  increased  by  lengthening 
the  judge's  tenure.  It  is  not  likely  that 
any  change  in  the  fortunes  of  Federal 
parties  will  arrest  tlie  course  of  these 
reforms. 

There  ia  just  as  little  danger  of  any 
change  for  the  worse  in  the  relations  of 
the  Republic  with  other  countries.  The 
Democratic  party  bciirs  on  its  records 
the  evil  memories  of  the  Mexican  War 
ftnd  the  Ostend  Manifesto.  But  the 
policy  of  aggression  was  the  policy  of 
«lavery,stimuiated  by  thefell  necessity  of 
strengthening  its  interests  in  the  Union 
by  the  addition  of  new  slave  states; 
with  slavery  it  has  died;  and  a  nervous 
fear  of  any  further  extension  of  territory 
is  now  the  prevailing  sentiment  on  all 
sides.  St.  Domingo  has  been  renounced; 
Cuba  has  failed  to  temjit ;  Mexico,  by 
frequent  border  outrages,  has  courted 
eonquest  and  annexation,  but  in  vain. 
A  certain  love  of  filibustering  and  of 
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any  definite  policy,  which  waa  aln 
native  to  slavery,  has  been  laid  in  the 
same  grave.  As  to  the  relations  of  the 
Republic  with  England,  General  Grant 
deserves  the  highest  credit  for  having 
settled  the  Alabama  Question,  the  more 
BO  as  the  temper  and  the  ambition  of  k 
soldier  might  naturally  disincline  hi 
to  peaceful  settlements;  buttheDeoi 
crat  Keverdy  Johnson  had  prftviox 
negotiated  a  settlement  which 
Eepuhlican  Charles  Sumner  had  c 
turned.  Lot  who  will  be  in  powi 
Eopublicana  or  Democrats,  we  are  e 
not  against  occasional  disBgreementi( 
hut  against  any  serious  collision,  if  the 
British  aristocracy  can  be  content  to 
ahstaia  from  meddling  with  the  aOairs 
of  a  hemisphere  where  it  has  no  busi- 
ness to  be,  and  from  attempting,  out  of 
selfish  fenr,  to  disturb  Oie  development 
of  institutions,  which,  whether  destined 
to  become  universal  or  not,  are  the  only 
institutions  possible  in  the  New  World, 
If  Canada  is  ever  used  for  the  offensive 
purposes  of  aristocratic  proptigandism, 
she  may  be  in  some  danger  from  the 
superior  force  of  her  Republican  neigh- 
bour; otherwise  she  is  in  none.  That 
any  conceivable  course  of  political  events 
in  the  United  States,  or  the  ascendency 
of  any  imaginable  party,  could  ever 
restore,  in  any  form,  the  political  con- 
nection of  the  American  Eepuhlic  with 
the  aristocratic  government  of  Great 
Britain  ia,  I  say  it  with  all  deference  for 
the  opinion  of  "an  American  Hepubli- 
can,"  a  dream  ;  and  every  true  citizen  of 
the  New  World  must  devoutly  thank 
Heaven  that  it  is  so. 

The  fiscal  policy  of  the  United  States, 
English  Free  Traders  will  say,  cannot 
be  worse  than  it  is.  Perhaps  the  mo- 
tives which  led  to  its  adoption,  and  even 
the  proportion  between  the  evil  and 
the  good  in  its  general  eSects,  may  ba 
more  fairly  estimated  by  those  who  do 
not  regard  these  questions  from  a 
specially  English  point  of  view.  B 
at  all  events  it  is  not  likely  to  : 
affected  in  either  direction  by 
change  in  general  politics.  There  t 
Protectionists  and  Free  Traders  in  hot 
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parties ;  fewer  Protectionists  in  tlia 
Iiemocratic  party  tlian  in  the  EepuUi- 
can,  bnt  enough  probably  to  prevent 
the  qneslion  from  being  made  a  party 
isane.  Slavery  did  not  manufacture, 
and  therefore  slavery  was  for  Free 
Trade  j  but  slavery  is  gone ;  manufac- 
tures are  beginning  to  spring  np  in  the 
8outh ;  and  the  mass  of  the  people  in 
the  North  seem  to  feel  little  interest  in 
the  matter.  In  the  journals,  at  least,  it 
occupies  a  very  subordinate  place.  The 
ilouriahing  state  of  the  public  finances 
naturally  disposes  the  country  to  re- 
main content  with  the  existing  system. 
A  Democratic  victory,  however,  so  (kr  as 
it  would  aSect  the  question  at  all, 
wottld  be  favourable  to  Free  Trade, 
But  America  will  soon  supply  bet 
own  market,  whichever  doctrine  may 
prevaiL 

On  the  other  hand,  this  contest  has 
not  been  without  its  significance  in  the 
way  of  warning.  Those  who  have 
teamed  to  regard  the  elective  presidency 
as  a  very  questionable  institution  will 
certainly  not  have  been  relieved  of  their 
misgivings  by  the  peril  into  which  it 
has  once  more  brought  the  State.  It 
would  be  practically  instmctivo  as  well 
as  historically  interesting  to  trace  the 
special  inllaencea  under  which  the 
Arnerican  constitution  was  formed,  and 
from  the  operation  of  which  it  could  no 
more  be  exempt  than  any  other  offspring 
of  time  and  circumstance,  however  able 
and  wise  its  framers  may  have  been.  Evi- 
dently one  of  those  influences  was 
habitual  respect  for  the  British  consti- 
tntion,  of  which  the  American  consti- 
tution, with  its  House  of  Eepresenta- 
tivea,  its  Senate,  and  its  President,  is  a 
reproduction,  accommodated  to  the 
req^uirements  of  federation,  and  less 
the  hereditary  principle.  The  president 
is  an  elective  king,  not  like  the  British 
monarch,  a  king  who  only  reigns,  but 
a  king  who  governs  with  great  personal 
power  and  a  patronage  always  large,  and 
under  present  circumstances  immense. 
The  election  of  a  king  every  four  years 
is  a  severe  strain  even  for  the  soundest 
poli^  and  the  strongest  national  cha^ 
It  stimulates  to    the  utmost 
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the  eelf-eoeking  and  turbulent  ambition 
which  is  the  bane  and  the  constant  peril 
of  republics.  It  stirs  up  from  their 
lowest  depths  all  evil  passions,  and  calls 
all  bad  arta  and  influence  into  preter- 
natural activity.  It  brings  formidable 
questions  to  a  dangerous  head,  and, I 
causes  them  to  assume  a  violent  and  I 
convulsive  form  when  they  might 
otherwise  never  come  to  a  head  at 
all,  but  drag  on  till  they  were  ex- 
hausted, or  terminate  in  a  peaceful 
solutioiL  It  did  this  in  the  case  of 
slavery,  and  was  thus  the  immediate 
cause  of  the  civil  war.  It  has  done 
the  same  in  the  case  of  the  questions 
still  open  between  the  Iforth  and  the 
South,  and  has  aQsun  brought  on  a  crisis 
which  has  filled  the  nation  with  alarm, 
given  a  check  to  commerce,  and  might 
have  led  to  the  most  serious  results. 
The  notion  that  a  king,  whether  here- 
ditary or  elective,  is  indispensable  to 
the  constitution  of  a  state,  though 
deeply  rooted,  is  erroneoas,  as  the  ex- 
ample of  Switzerland  suffices  to  prove. 
An  executive  council  elected  by  the 
legislature,  and  a  president  elected  by 
the  council,  merely  as  its  chairman 
and  OS  the  formal  head  of  the  State, 
would  probably  meet  all  real  require- 
menta ;  care  being  taken  to  institute  each 
a  system  of  rotation  in  elections  as  to 
keep  the  esecutive  council  in  harmony 
with  the  legislature,  and  both  with  the 
nation.  The  evils  and  dangers  of  pre- 
sidential elections  would  thus  be  avoided, 
and  it  does  not  appear,  either  from  the 
reason  of  the  case,  or  from  the  experi- 
ence of  Switzerland,  that  any  counter- 
vailing  evils  and  dangere  would  be 
called  into  existence,  ^o  doubt  the 
Americans  axe  wedded  to  the  esiating 
institution :  every  young  citizen  ia 
trained  to  regard  himself  as  a  possible 
president  of  the  Eepublic.  But  strong 
prepossessions  sometimes  give  way  to 
the  teachings  of  experience,  though 
they  may  resist  the  attacks  of  criticism ; 
and  no  people  are  less  patient  of  criti- 
cism, or  more  quick  in  proflting  by  the 
teachings  of  esparienee  than  the  people 
of  the  United  States. 

Part  of   the   evils  attendant  on  an 
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elective  presidency,  the  framers  of  the 
constitation  may  be  supposed  to  have 
foreseen,  and  to  that  extent  we  may 
acknowledge  their  sagacity.  But  their 
antidote,  the  institution  of  presidential 
electors,  has  proved  a  total  failure,  the 
electors  having  been  turned  into  mere 
postal  cards  of  party.  The  idea  of  their 
doing  their  plain  duty  to  the  consti- 
tution and  the  country  in  the  present 
emergency,  by  electing  freely  and  giving 
the  Eepublic  an  undisputed  head,  has 
actually  been  scouted  as  the  suggestion 
of  dishonour.  The  only  effect  of  the 
existing  arrangement  is  occasionally  to 
discredit  the  election  by  giving  the 
office  to  a  candidate  who,  not  having 
the  popular  majority,  is  not  the  choice 
of  the  people.  Some  alteration,  there- 
fore, there  must  be,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  not  only  the  amendment 
of  this  particular  flaw  in  the  machinery, 
but  the  whole  question,  will  in  time 
be  submitted  to  the  judgment  of  the 
people. 

Clearly,  whatever  else  the  framers  of 
the  constitution  may  have  anticipated 
and  tried  to  provide  against,  their  fore- 
cast did  not  extend  to  the  action  of 
organised  party.  And  this  brings  us 
to  the  last  and  most  important  point 
suggested  by  these  events.  Party, 
which  has  hitherto  been  the  basis  of 
government  in  the  United  States,  is 
apparently  breaking  up.  And  the  cause 
is  obvious.  To  fumish  a  rational  and 
moral  ground  for  the  existence  of  an 
organised  party,  there  must  be  a  dif- 
ference of  opinion  on  some  fundamental 
question,  or  some  question  of  principle 
which  is  of  sufficient  importance  to 
justify  a  citizen  in  surrendering  his 
mind  on  all  other  questions  to  the 
guidance  of  party-leaders,  and  in  en- 
deavouring, as  a  voter,  to  exclude  those 
who  do  not  agree  with  him,  however 
well  qualifled  in  other  respects,  from 
the  legislature  and  the  public  service. 
This  is  implied  by  Burke  in  his  account 
of  party,  and  by  sdl  who  have  attempted 
a  justification  of  the  system.  Without 
a  difference  of  opinion  on  a  fundamental 
question,  party  becomes  faction,  and 
party  allegiance  becomes  alike  irrational 


and  immoral.  In  Canada,  for  example, 
where  the  last  organic  question  was  long 
ago  settled  by  the  secularisation  of  the 
clergy  reserves  and  the  dissolution  of 
the  connection  between  Church  and 
State,  the  parties  are  mere  factions^ 
whose  struggle  for  power  and  plaoe  is 
ruining  the  political  character  of  the 
people  and  imperilling  the  general  in- 
terests of  the  country.  In  the  United 
States  there  has,  up  to  this  time,  been 
a  difference  of  opinion  on  a  question 
fundamental  enough  not  only  to  form  a 
basis  for  party,  but  to  justify  and  almost 
necessitate  a  civil  war.  Down  to  1861 
slavery,  as  an  organised  party,  governed 
the  country  under  the  forms  of  the  con- 
stitution. Since  1861  anti-slayeiy  has 
governed  the  countiy  in  the  same  way. 
But  with  slavery  and  anti-slaveiy  the 
foundation  which  they  supplied  for 
party  and  for  party  government  is  gone; 
and  no  other  rational  foundation  can  be 
assigned.  Free  Trade  and  Protection  will 
not  do.  It  would  be.  impossible  to  disen- 
tangle the  Free  Trade  and  Protectionist 
elements  from  each  of  the  existing  parties 
where  they  lie  mingled  together,  and  to 
effect  a  complete  reconstruction  on  such 
a  basis.  The  same  may  be  said  as  to 
the  question  of  the  currency;  besides 
which  it  would  be  absurd  to  think  of 
dividing  the  nation  permanently  into 
two  hostile  camps  and  stirring  up  party 
spirit  between  them  on  a  question  which 
though  important,  can  hardly  be  called 
organic,  and  which  moreover  must  soon 
be  settled  one  way  or  the  other.  As  to 
administrative  reform,  it  is  the  party  of 
all  good  and  sensible  people  ;  nobody, 
it  is  to  be  presumed,  would  propose  to 
organise  a  party  of  corruption.  Under 
these  circumstances,  party  allegiance 
naturally  becomes  loosened;  the  party 
organisations  are  beginning  to  break  up, 
and  the  best  political  elements  of  the 
nation  are  assuming  an  independent 
position.  It  is  true  that  at  the  Cin- 
cinnati Convocation  of  1872  the  in- 
trigues of  the  wire-pullers  prevailed,  and 
the  attempt  to  nominate  an  independent 
candidate,  in  the  interests  of  reform  and 
of  the  country,  terminated  in  the 
ill-starred  party  candidature  of  Horace 
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Greeley ;  but  great  revolutions  in 
national  modea  of  thinking  and  acting 
are  not  to  be  effected  by  a  single  stroke, 
and  the  force  displayed  at  Cincinnati 
was  sufficient,  both,  numerically  and 
morally,  to  show  that  a  new  polilioal 
spirit  had  come  into  exiatenco,  aad  that 
a  great  change  was  at  han^I.  The  same 
spirit  set  aside  the  party  mana^rs  aa 
candidates  for  the  presidency  iii  the 
Eepublican  Convention  of  1870  ;  and 
it  baa  now  defeated  Logan  in  Illinois, 
and  Bout  we  11  in  Massachusetts.  In 
Illinois  we  are  told  expressly  that  tbe 
"Independents"  held  the  balance  and 
turned  the  scale.  Tilden  must  have 
reoeived  the  votes  of  a  large  number  of 
"  Independents,"  who  had  seceded  from 
the  Kepublican  party  on  the  question 
of  administrative  reform.  The  most 
■widely  circulated  of  all  the  journals,  and 
tbe  one  which  moat  successfully  studies 
popular  sentiment,  ia  now  outside  the 
party  lines,  and  acknowledges  no  alle- 
giance to  anything  but  the  public  good. 
It  is  probable  that  the  life  of  party  and 
of  party  government  will  not  in  any 
country  last  for  ever ;  opinion  every- 
where is  rejecting  shibboleth  a,  and 
refusing  to  be  coerced  for  party 
objects  and  confined  within  party 
lines  J  BO  thai  nnless  the  course  of 
events  shoiild  take  an  unexpected  turn, 
there  will  soon  be  no  firm  basis  left  for 
a  party,  but  some  mass  of  class  interest, 
such  aa  a  dominant  plutocracy,  tbe 
ascendency  of  which  would  be  an 
nnmiied  evil.  But  in  the  United 
States  a  crisis  haa  apparently  arrived, 
which  will  compel  the  people,  on  pain  of 
seeing  the  state  become  the  prey  of  mere 
gangs  o£  political   adventurera   scram- 
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bling  for  power  and  pelf,  like  tho  "" 
political  adventurers  of  Spain  and 
Mexico,  to  discard  party  anil  look  out 
for  some  other  foundation  for  a  stable 
and  honest  government.  The  task  may  . 
be  a  hard  one,  when  the  party  syetam  J 
baa  prevailed  eo  long  that  even  tbeJ 
most  open'minded  and  enlightened^ 
journalists  seem  wholly  unable  to  con- 
ceive the  existence  of  any  other.  Bat 
the  destiny  which  calla  to  the  task  ia 
not  unkind  ;  for  a  party,  at  tbe  beat,  is 
little  better  than  a  faction ;  it  gene- 
rally ends  by  becoming  a  &otion ;  it 
necessarily  appeals  to  feelings  which  in 
the  most  virtuous  of  men  are  not  iden- 
tical with  devotion  to  tbe  public  good  ; 
it  always  divides  those  who  onghtto  be 
united,  and  it  too  often  unites  those 
who  for  the  interest  of  the  community 
bad  much  better  be  divided.  There  is 
little  USB  in  talking  of  administrative 
reform  while  party  reigns,  for  party  must 
purchase  support  by  patronage,  and  the 
purchase  of  support  by  patronage  almost 
inevitably  glides  into  corruption. 

More  serious  (luestions  than  even  thai 
of  party  government  are  now  stirred, 
problems  more  formidable  than  even  tbe 
most  fundamental  problems  of  politics 
now  suggest  themselves  whenever  a 
nation,  or  humanity,  is  deeply  moved 
and  subjected  to  a  severe  trial ;  we  see 
by  many  signs  that  the  foundations  of 
morality  itself,  public  as  well  as  private, 
are  unsettled,  and  will  have  to  be  settled 
anew.  But  tbese  are  not  subjects  to  be 
discussed  here,  and  the  difficulties  and 
dangers  arising  from  the  moral  crisi» J 
belong  not  to  the  United  States,  but  tafl 
universal  Christendom. 
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In  spite  of  all  that  has  been  written 
and  said — not  without  tmth — about  the 
errors  of  public  taste,  it  may  be  safely 
affirmed  that  when  a  book  reaches  its 
twenty-ninth  edition  it  possesses  con- 
siderable merit  of  some  kind.  It  may  be 
useful,  instructive,  clever,  or  simply  amus- 
ing, but  one  of  these  things  it  must  be,  for 
even  the  work  of  the  best  known  writer 
will  not  go  beyond  a  certain  limit  of  suc- 
cess without  something  more  substantial 
than  a  name  to  recommend  it.  With 
the  exception  perhaps  of  usefulness,  M. 
Daudet's  novel  possesses  all  the  virtues 
we  have  enumerated, — we  say  perhaps, 
in  deference  to  the  opinion  of  those  who 
hold  that  truth  of  any  kind  is  always 
useful.  Indeed  a  glance  at  the  cover  of 
the  book  reminds  us  that  it  has  been 
couronne  par  VAcademie  Frangaiss,  and 
the  title  to  such  "  crowning"  is  precisely 
the  fact  of  being  "  un  ouvrage  utile  mix 
Tfi/ceurs"  Personally,  we  confess  out 
inability  to  discover  the  usefulness  of 
these  pictures  of  bourgeois  vice  so  un- 
sparingly exposed,  but  the  French 
Academy  and  the  French  public  ought 
to  know  best,  and  these  two  great 
authorities  have  proclaimed  in  their 
several  ways  the  morality  of  M. 
Alphonse  Baudot's  work. 

It  must  be  said  that  novels  are 
judged  in  France,  as  regards  their  moral 
tendency,  by  singularly  indulgent  rules. 
They  may  be  summed  up  thus  : — ^The 
author  has  not  held  up  vice  to  our  ad- 
miration, or  rendered  virtue  ridiculous 
and  disagreeable ;  his  bad  people  are  not 
successful  in  the  long  run,  or,  if  they 
are,  they  do  not  succeed,  thanks  to  their 
badness ;  ergd,  his  book  is  worthy  of 
being  crowned.  Judged  by  this  lenient 
code,  M.  Daudet  is  undoubtedly  entitled 
to  a    triumphant    acquittaL      He  has 
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certainly  not  rendered  vice  attractive. 
In  his  pages  it  has  neither  wit,  grace, 
elegance,  nor  even  gaiety,  and  Sidonie, 
his  entirely  bad  heroine,  the  embodiment 
of  unmitigated  selfish  vice,  without  one 
redeeming  point  or  even  an  amiable 
weakness,  leads  a  life  which  seems  to  us 
only  by  a  few  shades  less  dull  than  that 
of  her  virtuous,  long-sufifering  riyaL  The 
poetry  of  vice — ^if  we  may  be  excused 
so  immoral  an  expression — ^is  entirely 
absent.  M.  Daudet  has  painted  good 
and  bad  bourgeois  of  both  sexes,  bat 
the  same  prosaic  atmosphere  envelopes 
them  all,  and  in  this  perhaps  consistB  the 
perverting  tendency  of  this  well-meaiiing 
book.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  after 
reading  it,  the  land  of  Bohemianism, 
with  its  surprises  and  its  excitement^ 
the  varied  land  into  which  outcasts  &>m 
the  duU  paradise  of  bourgeois  respecta- 
bility must  wander  forth,  acquires  a  false 
prestige  of  romance  when  contrasted 
with  the  monotonous  circle  in  which  good 
Madame  Fromont  and  bad  Madame 
Eisler  suffer  and  sin. 

When  we  have  added  that  M.  Daudet, 
in  spite  of  his  subject,  has  carefdlly 
avoided  all  those  glowing  descriptions 
and  perilous  scenes  in  which  Fteaich 
novelists  love  to  indulge,  and  that  his 
book  may  lie  on  the  drawing-room  table, 
we  shall  have  disposed  of  one  part  of  our 
subject,  which  we  are  well  awaie,  how- 
ever, is  not  the  one  which  chiefly  interests 
English  readers.  The  main  attraction 
for  them  lies  in  the  second  title  of  the 
book,  "  Moeurs  Parisiennes,"  Are  these 
really  Parisian  manners  ?  is  the  natural 
question  of  a  foreigner.  If  the  picture 
is  not  a  likeness,  it  is  worthless.  We 
can  safely  afiirm  that  it  is  not  only  a 
likeness,  but  a  life-like  photograph  of 
one  ugly  aspect  of  French  society — ^un- 
flattering no  doubt,  as  phot(^[raphs 
mostly   are,   but   cruelly  real      And 
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having  ssid  bo  much  it  ja,  we  think,  un- 
necesBary  to  dwell  on  the  atory.  Those 
'whom  our  remarks  woald  interest  should 
tarn  to  the  volume  itself,  if  they  hava 
not  read  it  already.  'Sa  one  who  has 
read  it  is  likely  to  have  forgotten  it, 
and  we  would  not  spoil  the  pleasure  of 
others, 

A  few  words  will  suffice,  M.  Daudet's 
heroine  is  an  irredeemably  bad  woman, 
selfish,  ignorant,  and  totally  unacrupu- 
lons.  A«  apoor,  vain,  working-girl,  she 
is  devoured  with  envy  and  all  the  vulgar 
longings  of  her  kind.  Her  beauty  and 
her  cunning;  raise  her  to  the  bourgeois 
claas,  and  she  becomes  the  wife  of  an 
hononrablo  man,  the  respected  partner 
in  a  large  hovtse  of  huainess.  But  "  la 
petite  CItih',,"  in  hecoming  "  Madame 
Risler,"  has  not  changed  her  nature,  and 
her  "little  venal  soul"  («a  petite  Ame 
vinak),  as  M,  Daadet  has  it,  remains 
unaltered.  She  passes  through  respecta- 
bility unpurified  and  unelevated,  scatters 
shame  and  misery  around  her,  and  at 
last  drives  het  husband  to  suicide. 
Finally,  having  lost  all  she  has  toiled 
and  plotted  for,  husband,  station, 
wealth,  good  name,  we  leave  her,  still 
beautiful  and  always  callous,  sinking 
gaily  into  depths  even  below  her  start- 
ing point,  and  taking  to  a  life  of  glitter 
and  tawdry  vice  as  to  her  native  element. 
We  found  her  in  a  garret,  and  take  our 
leave  of  her  on  the  at^e  of  a  caf&- 
coneert — the  right  woman  in  the  right 

It  is  a  story  full  of  dramatic,  and,  in 
parts,  even  of  tragic  interest,  with  nume- 
rous and  varied  personages  ;  and  yet  so 
flowingly  told  that,  but  for  its  length,  on* 
might  suppose  it  to  have  been  written 
off  at  a  single  sitting,  There  is  none  of 
that  laboured  building  up  of  incidents, 
that  toilsome  tanghng  and  then  un- 
ravelling of  the  story  which  ia  percep- 
tible in  most  novels.  The  shortest  tale 
could  not  be  more  easily  told.  Thanks 
to  this  work,  JL  Alphonae  Daudet  be- 
came suddenly  famous.  He  bad  been 
before  the  public  more  than  a  dozeji 
years,  and  was  known  as  the  author  of 
many  short  tales  and  clever  sketches, 
were  both  graceful  and  life-like,  hat 
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which  scarcely  gave  promise  of  a  aovelU 
of  the  first  order,  such  as  he  has  proved 
himseli'  to  be.  Had  he  possessed  far  less 
literary  merit,  the  reality  of  his  pictures 
would  have  entitled  him  to  a  foremost 
place;  bat  he  is  something  more  than 
truthful,  he  ia  aesthetically  truthful.  He 
belongs  to  a  realistic  school,  it  ia  true, 
and  the  hackneyed  comparison  of  the 
photographer  came  naturally  under  onr 
pen  ;  but  his  pt^rsonages,  photographed 
though  they  may  be,  are  grouped  with 
the  skill  of  a  true  artist. 

A  novel  which  depicts  truthfully  any 
of  the  aspects  of  French  social  life 
should  be  highly  prized,  lor  it  is  a  tare 
phenomenon.  The  French  novelist  may 
have,  and  often  has,  wit,  fancy,  and 
power ;  his  dialogues  may  bo  brilliant, 
his  incidente  skUfiilly  combined,  his 
scenes  of  passion  eloquent  and  thrilling, 
but,  as  a  rule,  his  portraiture  of  raannere 
and  society  is  utterly  valueless.  The 
characters  and  the  homes  he  paints 
belong  to  the  domiin  of  fancy,  and 
might  well  be  the  inventions  of  some 
foreigner  who  had  never  visited  France. 
English  readers  are  often  scandalized, 
and  with  reason,  at  the  strange  doings 
attributed  in  French  novels  to  English 
"  milords "  and  "  charming  misses," 
but  they  would,  perhaps,  be  somewhat 
appeased  if  they  could  be  aware  that  the 
French  personages  of  the  book  are  only 
a  tride  less  exaggerated  and  improbable. 
We  appeal  to  that  nnmeroua  class  in 
England  whose  experience  is  limited  to 
the  novels  published  in  the  Eeiiut  d(» 
Dsux  Morulas,  which  may  be  aupposed 
to  be  amon^  the  best :  who  has  not  re- 
marked that  one  of  the  stock  characters 
among  heroines  is  a  lovely  and  im- 
perious heiress,  who  lives  alone  in  a 
chateau  with  one  or  two  faithful 
domestics,  and  gallops  about  the  country 
day  and  night  in  the  wildest  manner, 
on  the  moat  unmanageable  of  steeds ) 
Even  if  there  is  an  elderly  relative  in 
the  background,  the  young  and  wilful 
Amazon  ia  never  thwarted.  Now  this 
kind  of  liberty  is  simply  impoBfiible  in 
France.  Again,  there  is  another  fa- 
vourite female  personage,  the  impas- 
sioned heroine  who,  r^ardless  of  s    "^ 
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ceDSUTo,  indulges  in  the  most  daring  and 
OompromisiDg  freaks  oa  the  sllghtosl 
provocation— certainly  a  moat  excep- 
tional type  in  a  country  where  even 
vice  usually  respects  apptearances,  and 
where  social  and  family  tiea  are  valued 
ao  highly  that  paaaion  hardly  ever 
leliaquiaheB  them  voluntarily. 

As  to  the  heroes,  it  may  he  remarked 
that  their  chief  characteristic  is  generally 
prodigality  pushed  to  a  fearful  estent, 
and  this,  again,  is  decidedly  not  a  dis- 
tingnishing  trait  of  thenatiunal  character. 
Indeed  one  might  aay,  generally  speak- 
ing, that  French  society  is  depicted  by 
novelists,  ostbe  children's  game  has 
it,  "by  the  ruleeofcontraiy."  Aaalast 
instance,  we  may  point  to  the  immense 
amount  of  Wvel  that  the  French 
novelist  imposes  on  his  heroes  whenever 
their  loves  or  their  fortunes  take  an  un- 
iavourable  turn.  Who  does  not  know 
the  stereotyped  phrase  :  "  Un  beau  jour 
le  Vicomte  "  (or  shall  it  be  la  Mar- 
quis 1)  "  diaparut  de  Paris,  et  personne 
ne  put  dire  ce  qu'il  etait  devenu.  La 
aocidlfi  Pariaienne  s'lSmut  pendant  qael- 
ques  joara  do  cette  disparition,  puis  elle 
I'onblia.  .  .  .  ."  When  the  Vicomte 
comes  hack  to  astonish  oblivious  society 
he  has  invariably  visited  Japan,  Cochin 
China,  and  Central  Africa,  to  say  the 
leaat.  Now,  do  we  not  know  that  a 
French  traveller  is  a  rare  being,  and  that 
in  real  life  when  the  Vicomte  or  the 
Marquis  has  failed  in  the  romance  of 
life  be  generally,  in  the  bitterness  of  h''s 
despair,  gives  a  snilen  consent  to  his 
own  nnjon  with  the  eligible  young  lady 
hia  family  have  provided  for  him^mar- 
riage  being  the  mitigated  form  of  suicide 
usually  adopted  by  young  virears  when 
reduced  to  desperation  1 

It  may  he  said  that  French  novelists, 
hy  choosing  their  chief  actors  among 
possessors  of  long  pedigrees  and  large 
rent-rolls,  have  wilfully  rendered  accuracy 

possible,  afl  they  neither  belong  nor 
admitted  to  the  blessed  regions  where 
these  things  are  to  be  found.  A  French- 
man of  high  birth  and  large  fortune 
does  not  write  novek  himself,  and  there 
usually  very  good  reasons  why  he 
should  not  associate  with  those  who  do. 


He  ia  well  educated,  and  has  e  __ 

made  to  study  hard  enough,  perhaps,  np 
to  the  age  of  twenty  or  thereabouts— 
probably  to  pass  his  examination  for  the 
military  school  of  St.  Cyr ;  hat,  thia 
point  gained,  with  a  few  splendid  excep- 
tions, the  intellectual  effort  ia  relaxed 
for  life.  Even  the  exceptions  belong  to 
politics  or  science,  and  light  literature 
finds  few  or  no  lacmits  among  the 
higher  class.  The  Ecenes  of  aristociktic 
life  to  bo  found  in  French  novels  are 
necessarily  mere  fancy  pictures  pwnted 
by  outsiders  gifted  with  strong  imagi- 
native powers.  At  tba  other  end  of  the 
social  aoale  we  have  the  ideal  working 
man  of  socialist  writers,  who,  if  possible, 
is  still  less  lifedike  and  upon  whom  it  ia 
needless  to  dwell  Sufficient  to  say  that 
he  is  as  unreal  as  he  is  tiresome,  and  that 
is  saying  a  great  deal. 

Ifor  is  family  life  in  the  middle  claea 
more  truthfully  described.  When  a 
novelist  condescends  to  represent  it, 
the  result  is  almost  always  a  hideoua 
caricature.  All  the  unlovely  and  prosaic 
features  of  bourgeois  life,  which  ara 
evident  enough,  are  made  so  prominent 
that  they  cost  into  shade  the  pleasanter 
lines.  For  the  literary  artist,  the 
bourgeois  is  a  Philistine  whose  function 
in  a  novel  can  only  be  to  serve  as  a 
foil  for  the  brilliant  personages  of  that 
fantastic  world  where  perfidious  Russian 
princesses,  with  unbridled  caprice,  green 
eyes  and  boundless  wealth,  artists  of 
transcendent  genius, and  the  blue-blooded 
patricians,  male  and  female,  of  whom 
we  have  spoken,  disport  themselves. 
Even  such  a  man  as  M.  Taine,  writing 
some  years  ago  in  one  of  his  lightest 
moods  under  the  name  of  Thomas 
Graindoige,'  described,  we  remember, 
a  bourgeois  ball  in  these  words  ; — 

"  Dans  ce  mondcE  les  feniraes  ne  sent  pas 
des  femiteg  ;  cllee  n'unt  gias  dea  mains,  mms 
'    .  patCea  ;  un  air  grogDon,  vulgaire,  une  domi- 


Les  gestes  sent  wiguleux,    .. 

grfke  manque.      On  sent  des  machines  de  j 
travail,  rien  de  plus 
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These  are  cruel  words,  and  there  has 
not  been  loucJi  change  in  the  tone  of 
the  Prench  novelist  since  ^ej  were 
written.  He  is  not  only  generally  a 
snob,  he  ia,  above  all,  a  "liberated" 
bourgeois — to  borrow  Heine's  expression 
— who  hates  with  the  hate  of  a  renegade 
the  class  from  which  he  has  escaped, 
while  he  shares  unconsciously  many  of 
its  mean  and  envious  admirations. 

To  estimate  pretty  accurately  how 
far  novels  in  any  country  are  likely 
to  represent  faithfully  its  nianners,  one 
need  only  consider  who  are  the  people 
who  write,  and  who  are  those  that  read 
them.  In  England  any  one  casting 
his  eye  round  a  room  filled  with  tole- 
rably educated  people,  might  boldly 
afBrm  that  nine-tenths  of  them  were, 
if  not,  properly  speaking,  novel-readers, 
at  any  rate  readers  of  novels,  and  he 
would  scarcely  be  safe  in  asserting, 
whatever  might  be  the  appearances, 
that  no  novel-writer  was  present  ^Novels 
in  England  are  written  by  people  of  all 
binds.  Old  maids,  and  even  young 
maids,  widows  of  every  variety,  brief- 
less young  barristers  and  well-to-do 
elderly  squires,  idle  attachcB  and  over- 
worked statesmen,  ail  may,  and  many 
do,  write  novels.  Elnglish  society,  as 
it  is  to  be  found  in  works  of  fiction, 
baa  been  viewed  and  painted  from  all 
sides,  and  although  the  writer  is  oft«n 
incompetent  to  describe  well  what  he 
01  she  has  seen,  and,  moreover,  not 
im[k«quently  attempts  to  describe  what 
he  or  she  has  not  seen,  still,  on  the 
whole,  any  foreigner  going  through  a 
well-otdered  course  of  English  novel- 
reading  would  have  a  very  fair  idea 
of  English  society.  The  real  drawback 
to  this  universal  vocation,  where,  after 
all — here  as  elsewhere — few  are  really 
chosen  is  the  production  of  an  immense 
amount  of  writing  which  is  not  literary. 
Bnt  this  remark  does  not  apply  only  to 
novelisld,  and  has  nothing  to  do  with 
our  present  subject. 

In  France  the  case  is  altogether 
different.  There  are  whole  classes  of 
the  community  which  furnish  no  readers 
to  the  novelist  No  welt-edncated  girl, 
whether  noble  or  bourgeoise,   is    ever 


allowed  to  read  novels ;  no  man  who 
aspires  to  the  title  of  "  homme  serimx" 
ever  admits  that  ho  allows  himself  to 
read  Ihem.     M.  Ouizot,  it  is  true,— and 

used  to  confess  that,  to  rest  his  mind, 
he  often  indulged  in  a  novel,  but  then 
he  took  care  to  add  that  the  novels  he 
read  were  English.  It  is  much  to  be 
regretted  that  French  girls  do  not  read 
the  few  novels  which  might  safely  be 
put  into  their  hands,  for  the  unfailing 
operation  of  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand  would  in  that  case  stimulate 
the  production  of  works  of  a  purer  and 
healthier  tone  to  suit  this  now  class 
of  customers.  Even  as  it  is,  French 
writers  should  be  encouraged  to 
greater  discretion  by  the  immense  sale 
of  certain  works— like  Mrs.  Craven's 
Bicit  i£une  Sceur,  for  example — which 
must  evidently  be  attributed  in  great 
measure  to  the  difficulty  of  finding 
books  which  can  interest  without  cor- 
rupting the  young.  The  chief  consumers 
of  novels  are,  in  fact,  shopgirls  and 
ladies'  maids,  who  devour  them ;  then, 
alas  j  young  married  women,  whose 
first  use  of  their  newly-ac<juired  hberty 
is  to  seize  on  the  forbidden  fruit  of  theii 
girlhood,  novels  and  the  minor  theatres; 
idle  men  who  smoke  over  the  small 
daily  dose  of  fiction  in  the  newspapers 
without  paying  much  attention  to  what 
they  read ;  and,  lastly,  the  large  class 
of  provincial  human  mollusks  whose 
only  literary  food  ia  the  feuilleton  of 
their  journal.  These  latter  often  cut 
off  the  feuilletons  day  by  day  and  pin 
them  together,  and  when  the  story  ia 
completed  exchange  them  with  their 
neighbours  for  another  equally  defaoed 
and  crumpled  collection  of  strips  de- 
tached from  some  other  newspaper; 
for  the  bourgeois  is  thrifty  and  does 
not  buy  books.  Few  people,  indeed, 
buy  novels  in  France,  except  a  cheap 
volume  now  and  then  for  a  railway 
journey,  and  the  only  customera  pub- 
lishers can  reckon  on,  in  ordinary  cases, 
are  the  circulating  libraries.  The 
volumes  which  come  from  theae  pass 
from  the  grisette  to  the  great  lady, 
but  are  never  allowed  to   ho  on 
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table  of  a  well-ordered  drawing-room. 
She  who  reads  them  hides  them  in  her 
bedroom,  or  secretes  them  under  the 
sofa  cushion  if  a  visitor  is  announced. 
There  is  a  guilty  joy  in  the  indulgence, 
and  the  volume,  moreover,  is  generally 
soiled  and  unseemly  in  more  than  a 
figurative  sense. 

A  public  such  as  we  have  described 
is  not  likely  to  be  fastidious,  or  to  keep 
its  suppliers  of  fiction  in  order.  Plays 
constantly  form  the  subject  of  conver- 
aation  in  a  Parisian  sahn,  and  are 
minutely  criticised,  but  novels  are 
rarely  discussed.  The  personages  of 
French  fiction  never  seem  to  enter 
into  the  circle  of  real  acquaintance,  and 
their  sayings  do  not  become  household 
words.  How  should  they?  They  are 
almost  always  the  product  of  the  author's 
invention,  not  of  his  observation — mere 
book-monsters  who  can  claim  kindred 
with  none  of  us. 

Nor  is  the  difference  less  great 
between  novelists  on  either  side  of 
the  Channel  than  between  their  readers. 
We  have  said  that  in  France  novelists 
almost  invariably  belong  to  the  bour- 
geoisie, and  very  often  to  the  lowest  ranks 
of  it,  whereas  in  England  they  are  to  be 
found  in  all  classes  of  society;  but  this 
is  not  all,  nor  the  worst.  In  England, 
when  a  writer  makes  his  first  attempt 
in  fiction,  he  commonly  has  either  inde- 
pendent means,  or  some  other  bread- 
winning  occupation ;  he  feels  his  way, 
and  only  gives  himself  up  to  the  regular 
production  of  novels  when  he  is  pretty 
well  assured  of  a  certain  amount  of 
success.  Or,  maybe,  he  divides  his 
time  between  literature  and  some  hum- 
drum remunerative  calling  which  keeps 
him  in  communication  with  the  every- 
day working  world  he  has  to  paint. 
The  young  French  writer,  on  the  con- 
trary, takes  a  leap  in  the  dark  into  the 
arms  of  the  Muses — who  may,  or  may 
not,  let  him  fall  to  the  ground — and 
generally  forswears  all  other  means  of 
livelihood  but  his  pen.  He  is  an  author 
by  profession,  enrolled  in  a  literary 
corps,  puts  on  bravely  his  "paper 
uniform  turned  up  with  ink,"  and 
thenceforward  keeps   aloof  with   con- 


tempt frpm  the  uncongenial  unlettered 
crowd,  which  in  its  turn  regards  him 
with  suspicion. 

His  education  has  probably  been  com- 
passed at  the  price  of  great  sacrifices  on 
the  part  of  his  family.     After  going 
through  the  classes  of  a  provincial  /ye^ 
he  has  been  sent  to  Paris  on  a  Bmall 
allowance  to  prosecute  his  studies  at 
the  schools  of  law  or  medicine.     Paris 
life,  and  liberty  especially,  are  attractive 
at  twenty,  even  under  difficulties ;  and 
the  pleasures  of  youth  are  not  neces- 
sarily expensive.    He  goes  to  the  play 
cheaply,  and  often  gratuitously ;  hannts 
caf^  with  his  friends,  where  they  talk 
a  great  deal  and    spend  very  little; 
and  their   conversation  is  of  polities, 
literature,  art,  and  pleasure.     To  speak 
of  his  intellectual  enjoyments  only,  he 
leads  a  life  which,  with  all  its  poor 
surroundings   and  even    privations,  is 
removed  far  above  the  narrow  penurious 
home  of  which  his  holidays  have  left 
him  the  remembrance.     He  has  very 
little  money,  it  is  true,  but  that  little 
he  may  squander  as  he  likes ;  and  he 
has  his  small  prodigalities.    I^o  wonder 
he  dreads  the  return  to  his  expectant 
funily,   for    he   knows    exactly   what 
awaits  him  at  home — Id-has,  as  he  calls 
it.     Ld'baSj  during  all  these  years,  while 
he  has  been  acquiring  other  tastes  and 
habits,  his  future  has  been  carefully 
mapped  out  for  him,  for  French  parents 
do  not  willingly  leave  to  chance  the 
happiness  of  their  children.    He  knows 
beforehand  not  only  where  he  is  to 
live,  and  what  he  is  to  do,  but  also  .the 
woman  he  is  expected  to  marry.     It 
may  be  the  daughter  of  the  notary, 
to  whose  office  he  hopes  to  succeed; 
or. the  unmeaning  cousin  with  the  small 
contiguous  property.     In  any  case  he  is 
not  expected  to  have  either  initiative  or 
hesitation.     He  can  foresee  what  his 
life  is  to  be  till  he  becomes — horrid 
thought! — ^just    what  his    father,    his 
honhomme  de  pere,  is !     It  may  be  hap- 
piness that  is  in  store  for  him,  but  it  is 
not  the  sort  of  happiness  that  allmes  a 
heart  full  of  hopeful  fancies,  and  a  mind 
stirred,  perhaps,  with  the    conscious- 
ness of  talent     So  after  many  delays 
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he  infonna  his  family  that  he  has  no 
vocation  for  a  provincial  life,  and  that 
lie  wishes  to  seek  employment  in  Paris. 
This  soon  calls  forth  a  threat  to  cut  oft 
the  supplies,  followed  by  a  quick  retort 
&om  the  rebel  that  he  will  support 
himeelf  by  his  pen. 

Then  beijins  the  literary  life.  The 
material  difficulties  may  be  easily  im- 
agined ;  and  our  business  is  only  ^ith 
the  future  uoveliat,  and  his  chances  of 
learning  his  business.  These  are  very 
smaU.  Franca  does  not  posseaa  in- 
nmnerablo  magazines  and  reviews  of 
all  degrees,  with  their  short  and 
varied  articles;  and  the  French  be- 
ginner cannot,  like  his  English  brother, 
try  his  band  on  unpretending  and 
anonymous  "  padding."  The  habit  of 
signing  contribntioDB  closes  the  columns 
of  papers  of  the  higher  cIilss  against  un- 
known contributotfl,  however  talented ; 
so  our  dihutaiit  enrolls  himself  on  the 
stafi'  of  some  obscure  journal,  and,  if  his 
line  is  fiction,  undertakes  to  furnish  a 
romance  for  the  feuilleton.  The  pay  is 
small,  therefore  the  necessities  of  life 
require  that  it  should  be  frequent,  and 
the  writer,  however  conscientious  he 
might  wish  to  be,  cannot  spend  much 
care  or  time  on  his  work.  Moreover, 
the  feuilleton  is  doled  out  to  the  public 
in  small  daily  fragments,  and  the  reader's 
interest  must  be  kept  alive  by  a  succes- 
sion of  startling  incidents.  These  two 
conditions  under  which  be  labours 
would  be  quite  suSicient  to  spoil  any 
young  writer's  hand  ;  but  there  is  more 
besides.  In  the  great  city  he  has 
neither  family  nor  connections ;  no  re- 
spectable and  cheerful  homes  are  open 
to  him  ;  no  cultivated  and  refined  female 
society  is  accessible  to  him  ;  and  if  it 
were,  he  could  not  afford  to  frequent  it. 
Of  iha  women  he  does  see  we  had 
better  say  nothing  ;  his  mole  associates 
are  almost  exclusively  his  follow- workers 
in  the  field  of  literature  or  art.  Their 
chief  relaxation  is  to  "  exchange  ideas ;" 
in  other  words,  to  talk  over  their  own 
or  their  friends'  work — past,  present,  or 
futui«.  This  constant  intercourse  with 
competitors  in  the  race  for  public  favour 
engenders  an  insane  desire  for  novelty 


and  originality  at  any  price,  than  which 
nothing  can  be  more  dangerous  for  a 
novelist.  When  a  writer  is  bent  on 
depicting  what  no  one  else  has  ever 
painted,  he  runs  a  great  risk  of  depictii^ 
what  no  one  has  ever  seen. 

Such  are  the  early  influences  which 
shut  out  the  Prench  novelist  from  the 
knowledge  of  home  life  and  the  normal 
aspects  of  the  society  which  surrounds 
hutt.  The  "  interloping  "  world  —  to 
borrow  a  French  phiase — in  which  he 
seeks  his  recreation,  he  can  portray 
truthfully  enough.  Later  on,  when 
fame,  and  maybe  money  too,  havQ 
been  attained,  nothing  would  prevent 
his  becoming  a  hon  bourij^oU  himself 
and  perhaps  he  would  like  it;  but  by 
that  time  life  has  got  into  its  grooves, 
and  his  literary  habits — to  speak  only 
of  those — ate  formed.  Success,  how- 
ever, is  the  e):ception.  Light  literatnte, 
which  begins  in  Bohemia,  too  often  ends 
there.  M.  Alphonse  Daudet,  in  a  novel 
entitled  Jack,  which  foUoired  Fro- 
tiiont  J'evM  ft  Risier  Ah\e,  has  described 
with  painful  accuracy  a  group  of  literary 
failures  —  les  Rati*,  as  he  calls  them. 
Those  that  miss  fire  or  flash  in  the  pan 
— to  tranalale  literally  the  pithy  French 
word — are  a  numerous  and  not  always  a 
harmlesa  class  in  France,  as  her  revo- 
lutions have  abundantly  shown.  The 
admirably- sketched  character  of  the 
actor  Delobelle  in  the  novel  now  bo- 
fore  us  is  an  excellent  specimen  of  M. 
Daadet's  talent  for  painting  "  Mlnres." 

Bat,  it  may  be  said,  how  aro  we  to 
reconcile  this  sort  of  antagonism  between 
society  and  the  literary  class  in  France, 
with  the  fact  that  some  of  her  most 
eminent  statesmen  and  politicians  have 
been  literary  men,  and  more  eBi>6cially 
journalists  in  their  day  1  The  answer  is 
eimpie.  They  may  have  been  political 
journalists,  but  they  were  not  novelists, 
ilraniatbts,  or  poets.  Eevolation,  o£ 
course,  takes  men  where  it  pleases,  and 
may  bring  a  Eochefort  to  the  front ; 
bnt,  as  a  rule,  the  men  of  letters  who 
in  France  have  risen  from  obscurity  to 
the  foremost  ranks,  are  men  who  began 
life  by  devoting  themselves  either  to 
public  instruction,  or  to  private  tutor- 
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ship,  and  by  these  occupations  kept 
themselves  in  contact  with  the  varied 
every-day  world,  from  which  the  high 
priests  of  pure  literature  affect  to  keep 
aloof.  The  professor  easily  slides  into 
the  journalist,  or  a  tutor  in  an  influen- 
tial family  is  often  converted  into  a 
private  secretary^  and  so  an  entrance 
into  political  life  is  effected.  Patronage 
lies  at  the  root  of  more  successes  than 
is  supposed  in  democratic  France.  The 
recently  published  correspondence  of 
M.  Doudan,^  for  example,  shows  the 
standing  and  social  influence  which 
purely  literary  merit  of  a  certain  order 
could  obtain  for  a  man  whose  origin 
was  so  obscure  that  it  seems  not  to  have 
been  known  even  to  the  illustrious 
personages  who  listened  to  him  with 
such  deference.  M.  Doudan  played  no 
political  part,  because  his  bad  health 
and  still  more  his  essentially  dilettante 
turn  of  mind,  made  him  dread  the 
drudgery  of  office,  but  it  is  evident  that 
his  own  will  was  the  only  obstacle  to 
his  preferment.  But  then  M.  Doudan 
belonged  to  the  circle  of  the  Due  de 
Broglie,  in  whose  family  he  was  at  first 
a  tutor. 

French  novelists,  we  have  shown,  are 
both    unable    and    unwilling  to  paint 
society  truthfully ;  as  regards  bourgeois 
life,  it  should  in  fairness  be  added  that 
its    features    are,    in    general,    neither 
attractive  nor  romantic.     Before  going 
further,  we  must  remind  the  reader  that 
bourgeois  and  bourgeoisie  are  compre- 
hensive terms  which  serve  to  designate 
persons  of  very  different  social  standing. 
Strictly  speaking,  the    bourgeoisie    in- 
cludes every  one  who  is  neither  noble, 
priest,  nor  peasant,  and  who  does  not 
work  for  wage  or  hire.     M.  Guizot  was 
a  bourgeois,  and  so  is  M.  Thiers,  and  so 
likewise  is  the    small   tradesman  who 
keeps  his  own  shop.     But  just  as  we 
recognize  an  upper  and  a  lower  middle 
class  in  England,  so  the  French,  in  less 
awkward  phraseolog},  distinguish    be- 
tween a  liaute,  and  a  petite  bourgeoisie. 
The  haute  bourgeoisie  has  as  much  cul- 
ture and  wealth  as  the  aristocracy,  and 

^  X.   Doudan,   Melanges  et  LeUres,  Paris, 
1876. 


differs  from  it  chiefly  in  having  moro 
self-assertion  and  less  religion.  There 
was  a  time,  no  doubt,  when  the  title  ol 
burgess  was  a  coveted  appellation,  bat 
in  the  present  day  those  only  .are  proud 
of  it  who  can  just  attain  it  on  tiptoe. 
The  petit  bourgeois  even,  prefers  to  style 
himself  rentier  or  propnetaire,  aa  the 
case  may  be.  Used  as  an  adjectiye,  the 
word  bourgeois  is  not  taken  in  good 
part;  air  bourgeois  is  synonymous 
with  vulgarity,  just  as  luxe  bourgeoi$ 
means  show  without  taste.  There  aiQ| 
however,  two  characteristic  exceptions  to 
this  rule :  vin  bourgeois  means  xm- 
adulterated  wine,  and  an  ordinaire  bour- 
geois conveys  the  idea  of  simple  bat 
excellent  fare.  Words  in  this  case  are 
the  true  representatives  of  things. 

Even  the  smallest  of  bourgeois  eats 
and  drinks    well,  but  these  are   poor 
materials  for  romance.    In  all  countries, 
people  who  from  their  youth  upwards 
have  had  to  think  a  great  deal  about 
getting  money  and  have  enjpyed  little 
leiBure,  are,  as  a  rule,  neither  romantic, 
nor  poetical,  but  with  the  French  petit 
bourgeois  there  is  this  aggravating  pe- 
culiarity :  that  Yfi^e  he  spends  all  the 
flrst  part  of  his  life  in  getting  money, 
he  generally  devotes  all  the  latter  part 
to  saving  it  up  for  his  children,  and  that 
having  had  no  leisure  in  his  youth,  he 
gives  himself  up  afterwards  to  unmi- 
tigated idleness.     He   has   '* retired;" 
he  is  henceforward  a    rentier^  one  of 
those    petty    fund-holders    of    whoas 
numbers  France  is  so  proud.     ISo  man 
possesses  to  the  same  degree  the  art  of 
doing  nothing,  without  being  absolutely 
asleep.     He   invents    no    self-imposed 
tasks,  none  of  those  pleasurable  toUs, 
or  toilsome  pleasures,  which  with   an 
Englishman  give  value  to  leisure.     He 
does  not  require  them,  and  takes  his 
leisure  undiluted.    The  worked  worsted 
slippers  which,  in  the  country,  he  loves 
to  wear  during  the  whole  forenoon,  speak 
volumes.     The    torturing  shoe  of  the 
Chinese  lady  is  not  a  surer  impediment 
to  activity  than  those  easy  slippers  of 
his.    What  can  a  man  do  who  has  em- 
broidered slippers  on,  but  stand  on  his 
door-step  and    talk  to  his    neighboom 
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next  door,  or  to  the  paesers-by  on  the 
mnddy  road  where  ho  cannot  venture  1 
This  UQtDterestiDg  being  is  not  with- 
out his  good  qualities.  He  i^  no  soab. 
He  tottdiee  no  mnn,  aeks  nothing  of 
any  body,  is  honefit  in  hia  dealings,  has 
a  holy  horror  of  debt,  bonoure  his  father 
and  hia  mother — especially  his  mother, 
like  all  Frenchmen — and  what  is  more, 
maintains  them  ungrudgingly,  if  ne- 
cessary, out  of  his  hard!y-eamed  little 
income,  He  admits  the  equal  claims  of 
his  wife's  parents  to  his  deference  and 
Bopport,  and,  in  a  word,  shirks  no  family 
duty.  Inclined  as  he  is  to  self-indulgence, 
he,  nevertheleiis,  pereeveringly  curtails 
his  own  enjoyments  in  order  to  leave 
his  children  as  nell,  or  better  off,  than 
himself.  He  is  eaey-tempered  too,  though 
you  would  hardly  think  so  if  you  heard 
him  holding  forth  after  dinner  against 
nobles  and  priests.  It  is  only  talk,  for 
in  his  heart  he  is  far  more  afraid  of  the 
Seds,  when,  by  his  silly  votes,  he  hss 
made  their  advent  to  power  appear 
probable.  He  has  not  the  came  excuse 
as  the  peasant,  and  does  not  in  reality 
believe  that  any  political  revolution 
would  restore  to  the  nobility  or  the 
priesthood  their  lost  privileges ;  iioi  is 
he  moved  by  the  feeling  of  envy  which 
actuates  the  haute  bourgeouit,  for  he  is 
too  far  removed  from  the  aristocrats  he 
denounces  to  think  either  of  outshining 
them,  or  of  purchasing  their  alliance 
with  the  dot  of  his  daughter.  He  is 
merely  following  unconsciooElj  the 
revolutionary  ttsditiuu.  A'ohles  and 
priests  were  confounded  in  one  common 
execration,  and  be  goes  on  hating  where 
hia  fathers  hated  before  him,  because — 
paradoxical  as  it  may  appear — he  is, 
unknown  to  himaelf,  intensely  conser- 
vative, and  has  not  auflicient  originality 
to  have  an  opinion  of  his  own.  Gene- 
rally speaking,  it  is  as  natural  to  him  to 
be  irreligious  as  for  the  grande  da-nie  to 
be  ^he  reverse.  It  is  his  birthright,  and 
nobody  expecte  any  thing  else  of  him. 
Even  the  cure,  if  he  is  a  bon  dtable,  as 
out  bourgeois — irreverent  oven  in  hia 
praise— loves  to  call  him,  will  merely 
shako  his  head  in  good-humoured  hope- 
lesEnese  when    some    profane  joke   is 


uttered,  as  much  as  to  say :  "  It  ia  very 
sad,  but  of  course  a  petit  bourgeoit  must 
be  a  Voltairian  and  a  free  thinker."  Even 
hia  wife,  if  she  happens  to  be  more 
devout, — which  is  not  very  likely— will 
take  the  thing  qnietly,  being  accustomed 
in  her  class  to  see  nabelief  considered 
as  an  attribute  of  the  other  ses.  "  What 
would  you  have  %  Men  wilt  be  men," 
she  says. 

Most  Frenchwomen  have  a  strong 
sense  of  duty,  for  which  they  scarcely 
get,  we  think,  due  credit  among  other 
nations,  their  lighter  qualities  being 
generally  supposed  to  be  iucompatihla 
with  it.  To  no  woman  is  it  more  neces- 
sary, for,  in  spite  of  great  independence 
and  even  aocial  power,  their  lot  is 
generally  a  trying  one.  Marriage  ia  the 
turning  point  of  woman's  life,  and  in 
France,  except  in  the  strictly  proIiSl^re 
class,  all  marriages  are  more  or  less 
arranged.  That  these  turn  out  as  well 
as  they  do  ia  mainly  owing,  we  venture 
to  assert,  to  the  wife's  willuig  and  cheer- 
ful acceptance  of  her  duty.  English- 
men are  apt  to  exalt  the  domestic 
virtues  of  their  countrywomen  at  the 
expense  of  all  other  nations,  and  we 
sometimes  wonder  whether  EnglJah- 
women,  while  receiving  their  due  meed 
of  praise,  ever  take  into  account  the  far 
greater  difficulties  under  which  other 
women— their  French  sisters,  for  example 
— practise  those  same  virtues.  Do  they 
realize  the  fact  that  in  the  life  of  nearly 
every  well-conduclod  Frenchwoman 
there  has  been  no  romance,  no  novel- 
acting,  no  love-making  at  all,  at  no  tlmel 
Mr.  John  Smith  is  not,  perhaps,  a 
romantic  being,  and  after  n  while  his 
wife  has  probably  found  it  out,  but, 
rightly  or  wrongly,  he  was  a  hero  of 
romance  once  for  her,  and  Mrs.  Smith 
has  had  her  own  novel,  the  remembrance 
of  which  makes  it  more  easy  for  her  to 
forgive  poor  John  his  shortcomings. 

What  is  a  woman's  life  without 
romance  1  So  strong  is  the  natural 
craving  for  it  than  many  a  young  French 
bride  tries  to  peraaade  herself,  against 
all  evidence,  that  she  has  been  the  choice 
of  her  husband  and,  if  he  is  a  consenting 
patty,  begins  her  novel    at    what  an 


a  very  ^ 
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English  girl  would  consider  the  end  of 
the  last  volume.  This  is  sometimes 
succcsbM,  and  love  springs  out  of 
marriage  more  frequently  than  people, 
judging  from  an  English  point  of  view, 
would  think  possible.  In  many  cases, 
however,  the  void  has  to  be  filled  up 
by  maternal  love  exalted  into  a  passion. 
It  takes  possession  of  the  empty  heart 
and  reigns  supreme — the  one  absorbing 
passion  of  a  whole  life.  Among  the 
upper  classes  religion  holds  a  great  place 
in  women's  lives,  and  the  constant  inter- 
vention and  observances  of  the  Catholic 
Church  afford  not  only  encouragement 
and  support,  but,  what  is  scarcely  les3 
necessary,  occupation.  But  the  petite 
hourgeoise  does  not  turn  to  the  Church 
for  comfort,  and  the  lower  we  descend 
in  the  social  scale — in  large  towns  especi- 
ally— the  greater  we  tind  religious  in- 
difference. M.  Daudet  has  exemplified 
this  when  he  makes  little  Desirde  Delo- 
belle  commit  suicide  as  soon  as  she  finds 
out  that  work  is  no  longer  for  her  a  refuge 
against  despair.  She  does  not  give  a 
thought  to  any  other  world  than  the 
one  in  which  there  is  no  hope  left  for 
her.  She  looks  neither  above  it  nor 
beyond  it,  to  fear  punishment  or  to  seek 
for  help. 

*'  Qu'est-cc  qui  aurait  pu  done  la  soutenir 
au  milieu  de  ce  grand  desastre  ?  Dieu  1  Oe 
qu*on  appelle  le  Ciel  /  Elle  n'y  songea 
nienie  pas.  A  Paris,  surtout  dans  les  quartiers 
ouvriers,  les  maisons  sont  trop  hautes,  les  rues 
trop  etroites.  Fair  trop  trouble  pour  qu'on 
apergoive  le  ciel.  II  se  perd  dans  la  fumee  des 
fabri^ues  et  le  brouillard  qui  monte  des  toits 
humides ;  et  puis  la  vie  est  tellement  dure 
pour  la  plupart  de  ces  gens-Ik,  que  si  I'idle 
d'une  Providence  se  melait  It  lours  mis^res,  ce 
serait  pour  lui  montrer  le  poing  et  la  maudire. 
Voilk  pourquoi  11  y  a  tant  de  suicides  k  Paris. 
Ce  peuple  qui  ne  sait  pas  prier  est  pr6t  ^ 
mourir  k  toute  heure." 

Poor  little  Desiiee  had  tasted — ever 
so  little — of  the  honey  of  romance,  and 
she  had  to  die.  Fortunately  few  of  her 
countrywomen  take  matters  so  tragic- 
ally. In  general,  the  girl  of  the  petite 
bourgeoisie  marries  the  most  prosperous 
of  her  suitors  and  makes  the  best  of 
him,  whether  she  can  manage  to  love 
him  or  not.  She  is  the  partner,  if  not 
of  her  husband's  soul,  at  any  rate  of  lus 


business,  and  no  inactive  partner  either. 
We  have  sometimes,  indeed,  been 
tempted  to  think  that  the  thrift  which 
distinguishes  Frenchwomen  of  this  daas 
is  an  instinct  implanted  in  their  hearis 
by  a  beneficent  and  pitying  Providence 
to  furnish  some  poor  nutriment  for  the 
imaginative  faculty  which  otheiwiBe 
would  perish  by  atrophy.  Everytbiog 
which  gives  the  future  predominance 
over  the  present  offers  in  its  way  food 
for  imagination,  and  though  gaining  and 
saving  may  not  be  romantic  in  them- 
selves, they  contain  some  of  the  true 
elements  of  romance — trust  in  the  un- 
known and  forgetfulness  of  the  real  in 
the  contemplation  of  the  nnreaL  The 
visions  that ''  lise  from  a  cheeseparing" 
are  not  lofty,  but  they  are  visions  never- 
theless, and,  in  so  much,  partake  of  the 
nature  of  poetry.  A  dull  sort  of  poetry 
if  you  will.  Still  these  visions  give 
strength  to  the  young  and  pretty  mother 
to  relinquish  finery  and  pleasure  and 
submit  to  daily  labour  and  privations  to 
put  by  the  dot  of  her  little  daughter,  in 
order  that  she  may  in  her  turn  many  and 
save.  Economy  and  frugality  are  not 
elevating  influences,  but,  on  tiie  whole, 
it  is  perhaps  more  ennobling  to  saye  for 
others  than  to  spend  recklessly  on  Qne*B 
self.  So  it  may  be  that  thrift  has  other 
uses  than  that  of  repairing  the  losses 
caused  by  the  Franco-Grerman  war.  As 
soon  as  we  saw  that  M.  Daudet  had 
made  Sidonie  unthrifty  and  childless 
we  knew  that  he  had  doomed  her  to 
perdition. 

As  we  write  we  are  reminded  of  one 
particularly  bright  little  hourgeoise, 
whose  life  we  followed  from  afar  during 
many  years.  AVhen  we  first  knew  her, 
more  than  twenty  years  ago,  she  was  a 
young  and  blooming  bride,  who  took 
possession  of  the  seat  reserved  for  her 
at  the  till  in  her  husband's  shop  as 
proudly  as  if  it  had  been  a  throne.  It 
was  a  large  grocery  shop  in  the  Hue  St. 
Denis,  and  the  business  was  flourishing. 

Madame  M 's  throne  was  fenced  off 

from  the  shop  on  three  sides  by  a  brass- 
wire  netting,  leaving  only  an  opening  in 
front  which  servqd  as  a  frame  for  her 
bright  and  ever-pleasant  countenance. 
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she  sat  day  after  day,  vith  the 
leftther-boiuid  Ixjoke  and  ledgers 
hei,  ainnys  buay  and  never 
i ;  with  a  gracious  smile  for  every 
ler,  and  a  vigilant  eye  for  all  the 
en.  In  the  eamnieT,  when  the 
t.  Detiie  was  hot  and  stifling ;  in 
nter,  when  the  ever-opening  door 
n  cold  draughts  of  wind,  there 
t.  One  would  like  to  think  that 
evening  there  was  some  relaza- 
but  as  every  account  that  was 
1  by  that  house,  was  in  her  hond- 
5,  we  fear  there  was  often  evening- 
IS  well.  After  a  time,  a  little 
ok  her  seat  beside  her  within  the 
ary  of  brass-wire  netting,  and 
,  with  her  doll,  or  did  some  little 
(jhildish  needlework  under  the 
r'a  eye.  The  dolL  soon  made 
lor  slates  and  copybooks ;  but 
le  ehild  was  there,  and  kept  her 
r  company.  la  time,  ahe  took 
tee  now  and  then  at  the  heavy 
by  way  of  initiation  into  the 
riee,  while  her  mother  worked  by 
le.  Years  went  by,  and  Madame 
-  was  still  there  ;  her  eye  was  as 
it,  perhaps  more  vigilant  than 
>nt  it  was  less  bright ;  her  smile 
gradons  and  as  imfailing,  but  it 
3S  varied  and  more  conventional ; 
ord,  her  youth  was  gone,  utterly 
away  behind  that  commercial 
)f  hrasa-wire.  The  other  day, 
g  into  the  shop,  we  noticed  that 
was  a  new  master.  But  the 
Bs  was  not  new ;  the  child,  the 
he  woman  whose  whole  life  had 
ipent  there,  now  reigned  iu  her 
r'a  Etead.  The  shop,  her  dot, 
',  had  been  handed  over  together 
I  same  porchaaer.  "  Her  father 
mother  had  retired,"  she  said. 
'  live  in  the  country  now,"  she 
not  without  a  touch  of  pride, 
any  one  wishes  to  know  what 
es  of  the  retired  Parisian  tradee- 
le  should  "  view  "^as  the  house- 
say- — the  small  country  houses 
ne  or  two  acres  of  land  which  are 
i,  at  prices  varjicg  from  800/.  to 
.,  in  the  vicinity  of  Paris.  They 
Dstantly  changing  hands,  aa  each 


owner  finds  gut  that 
not  fitted  for  country  Hfe.  It  has 
the  dieam  of  his — and  especially  his 
wife's — life  to  have  a  country  house 
some  day.  When  they  used  to  go  into 
the  coantry  for  their  Sunday  holiday, 
the  little  houses  with  their  green 
window  blinds  seemed  so  cool  and 
pleasantwhen  compared  to  the  hot,  dufity 
road  over  which  they  trudged.  There 
can  be  no  greater  difference  of  position 
than  that  which  exists  between  one 
man  who  stands  on  the  high  road,  on  a 
broiling  summer's  day,  and  looks  at  a 
house  with  pietty  Sowers  and  green 
trees,  and  another  who  looks  at  the 
hot  high  road  out  of  the  windows  of 
that  same  house.  And  then  to  think 
that  while  they  were  toiling  wearily 
back  to  the  railway  station  and  haked- 
np  Paris,  the  happy  owners  of  that 
house  were  dining  with  their  windows 
open,  and  sipping  their  coffee  on  those 
green  benches  outside  the  door !  No 
wonder  they  register  a  vow  to  have  such 
another  paradise  of  their  own  some 
day  !  and,  unfortunately  for  them,  they 
keep  their  vow. 

The  house,  viewed  dispassionately,  is 
hideous — a  square  box  with  whita 
plastered  waUa,  and  a  complete  absence 
of  that  creeping  leafy  ornament  which 
Englishmen  associate  with  the  idea  of 
a  cottage.  If  there  is  a  view,  the  henso 
may,  or  may  not,  turn  its  back  to  it ; 
the  bourgeois  does  not  much  care.  The 
garden  is  inclosed  within  four  high 
walla,  for  there  must  be  plenty  of  fruit- 
bearing  espaliers.  These,  in  their 
season,  have  their  charms ;  but  they 
require  sun  and  air,  so  no  large,  unpro- 
fitable trees  are  suffered  in  their  neigh- 
bourhood. The  whole  establishment 
betrays  the  utilitarian  tendencies  of  the 
owners.  There  is  a  pigeon-house,  a 
fowl-house,  rabh it- hu tehee  innumerable, 
and  standard  fruit  trees  in  every  avail- 
able corner,  but  few  flowers.  The  idea 
evidently  is  to  live  cheaply,  and  especi- 
ally tn  make  a  great  many  eonJUures. 
There  ia  no  greater  bliss  for  the  ^irfife 
bouryeoise  during  the  honeymoon  of 
proprietorship  than  to  make  har  o' 
eonjitHrcs  from  her  own  fruit,  out  of ' 


t  helV^f 
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own  garden.  But  no  bliss  is  lasting,  and 
ennui  soon  creeps  into  the  ugly  little 
paradise.  Monsieur  begins  to  be  bored 
and  runs  up  to  Paris  "  on  business  ;  *' 
then  Madame  is  still  more  bored,  and 
vows  that  she  is  afraid  when  she  is 
left  alone.  She  is  too  economical  to 
spend  her  money  in  going  up  to  town, 
and  too  prudent,  moreover,  to  leave  her 
little  bonne  unwatched  during  a  whole 
day.  So,  at  last,  she  speaks  out  boldly, 
and  the  dream  of  her  life  is  got  rid  of 
to  her  infiuite  satisfaction.  They 
return  to  Paris;  Monsieur  to  his 
boulevards,  his  cafe,  and  his  games  of 
piquet  or  dominoes ;  Madame  to  her 
marketing,  her  gossip,  and  her  envying 
friends  with  whom  she  dilates  on  the 
charms  of  the  country  house  her  husband 
would  sell 

In  a  still  humbler  line,  M.  Daudet 
has  given  an  excellent  picture  of  the 
life  of  M.  and  Madame  Ch6be  at 
Montrouge,  and  there  is  not  much 
exaggeration  when  he  describes  Ma- 
dame Ch^be  following  with  her  eye 
the  omnibus  as  it  starts  for  Paris,  and 
compares  her  to  an  employ^  of  Cayenne 


or  Xew  Caledonia,  watching  the  de- 
parture of  the  packet  for  France. 

With  one  remark  we  must  conclode. 
M.  Daudet's  book  may  be  taken  as  i 
picture  of  bourgeois  manners,  bat  not 
of  bourgeois  morals.  The  particoltr 
form  which  vice  assumes  in  Geoiga 
Fromont  and  Sidonie,  and  the  immo^ 
ality  of  old  Gardinois,  are  evidently  ths 
results  of  their  social  station,  and  M. 
Daudet,  not  uninfluenced  perhaps  by 
the  prejudices  of  the  literary  caste,  has 
dwelt  with  complacency  on  the  nglinflii 
of  bourgeois  vice  ;  but  it  would  beveiy 
unfair  to  take  such  people  as  samples  ii 
their  class.  It  is  in  the  details  of  lift^ 
in  the  fiUse  en  sc^ne,  so  to  speak,  of  the 
story,  and  in  his  minor  peisonagefl^ 
that  he  is  an  inimitable  portrayer  d 
bourgeois  life.  The  opening  mairiigie 
scene,  the  death  and  funeral  of  Ddsii^ 
are  wonderfully  accurate  pictorea. 
Above  all,  the  long  fruitless  waiting 
of  Frantz  Eisler  at  the  railway  terminus 
is  a  scene  which  3ould  only  have  been 
painted  by  the  hand  of  a  master. 

H.  DB  Laoabdie. 
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Ut  and  lover  of  the  picturesque, 
ch  seDse  only  I  can  speak, 
End  pleasures  even  in  winter, 
ahorea  of  the  EoBphoms,  and  ao 
be  more  ao  natniallj  wlien  as 
jy  form  tho  stage  on  which  a 
iatorical  drama  is  in  course  of 

The  first  and  tragic  part  ha*  not 
len  over,  the  second  was  last 
laa  about  to  begin  ;  while  for  the 
e  curtain  may  rise  at  any  moment 
1 1  cannot  aay  that  the  raptures  of 
liuB— imraortaliaed  though  Ihey 
1  place  in  the  Varle  Mecunt  of 
iish  tourist — ^appear  to  me  fully 
[  ;  but,  then,  he  was  an  adven- 
id  a  subject  of  Turkey,  no  leas 
clever  Gieekling.  To  hia  eyes 
ef  city  of  the  Empire  would 
ly  swell  in  proportion  to  his  own 
ceil  ;  for  the  greater  the  subject 
later  must  be  the  glory  of  the 
while  to  his  mind,  the  domes  of 
■ul  might  well  glitter  with  gold, 
9  waters  of  the  Strait  mn  in  a 
ide,  when  he  hoped  to  find  even, 
leta  of  Galata  paved  with  those 
B  metals. 

;  people  approach  Constantinople 
le  Dardanelles  and  the  Sea  of 
ra ;  partly  from  a  natural  wish  to 
•hroagh  tho  romantic  channels  of 
us  of  Greece,  partly  because  they 
}  that  the  road  which  does  not 
lot  its  mark  must  be  the  shortest ; 
they  would  be  content  to  make 

Black  Sea  at  Varna  and  then 
ick^ain,they  would  in  fact  reach 
oal  in  little  more  than  half  the 
and  would  find,  moreover,  that 
ley  had  lost  in  romance  they  had 
in  comfort  by  avoiding  some 
od-forty  hours  of  capricious  sea ; 
all  isle-bespangled  as  it  is,  is  apt 
>  in  December  or  January  some 
ing  effects.  The  arrival  from  the 
greatly  more  imposing  than  that 
be  nest,  and  has  all  the  advan- 


tage, to  use  a  commonplace  illustration, . 
that  has  the  gradual  approach  by  a  hand- 
some lodge  and  noble  avenue  to  some 
country  mansion,  over  the  sadden  turn- 
ing into  its  courtyard  from  the  pnhlic 
highway.  Tall  mountains  rise  as  sentries 
on  either  side  of  the  first  opening  to 
the  Bosjihorus,  and  others  behind  them 
force  the  blue  waters  of  the  Strait  to 
make  a  series  of  bold  curves  which  form 
in  appearance  as  many  land-locked  lakee. 
In  the  largest  of  these,  at  Buyukderc, 
lies  at  anchor  the  Turkish  ironclad 
fleet  round  the  Maaoiidirh,  the  grand- 
looking  flag-ship  of  Admiral  Hobart 
Facha.  Even  before  reaching  that  bay  a 
few  hamlets  have  caught  tho  sunbeuna 
on  their  yellow  walls  and  red-tiled  roofs, 
vrhite  from  each  at  least  one  minaret 
has  shot  np  its  slender  white  spira 
against  the  maim  tain- side.  But  from 
EuynkilenS  some  ten  miles  onward  to 
the  city  there  is  a  coutiunal  sncceesioD 
of  buildings,  either  palaces  on  the 
water's  edge  with  wide  slopes  of  garden 
behind  them,  or  villages  clustering  in 
every  nook  of  the  steep  shores  both  oC 
Europe  and  Asia.  At  this  eeaaon  the 
hills  are  brown  and  bare,  but  in  the 
gardens  many  cypresses  and  stone  pines 
give  tlie  requisite  warmth  of  colour.  ITo 
doubt  the  palaces  are  nearly  all  more  or 
less  Frenchified,  but  the  smaller  houses 
are  still  mostly  of  wood  painted  yellow 
or  brown,  with  bay  windows,  bright 
roofs,  and  broad  overhanging  eaves ; 
not  unlike  the  cottages  of  Switzer- 
land, if  tho  constant  neighbourhood  of 
a  miunret  did  not  banish  any  but 
Oriental  comparison-i.  So  much  has 
been  written  about  Turkey  during  the 
last  few  months  that  the  Bosphorus  ii 
nearly  as  familiar  as  the  Thames,  and  I 
will  not  repeat  an  old  story  further  than 
seems  necessary  to  paint  broadly  this 
most  striking  spectacle  of  a  vast  street 
of  water  sweeping  on  for  miles  with, 
many  a  graceful  bend  through  an  alm< 
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unbroken  suburb.  It  is  true  that  half 
the  great  houses  are  duplicates.  Your 
Turkish  magnate  likes  elbow-room,  and, 
from  the  Sultan  downwards,  possesses 
as  many  palaces  as  he  can  by  any  means 
contrive  to  buy  or  build.  The  Euro- 
pean residents  follow  suit,  when  rich 
enough;  and  the  result  is  that  an  in- 
quisitive stranger  who  comes,  as  the 
writer  came,  on  board  the  Varna  boat, 
fancies  himself  back  among  old  nursery 
friends,  and  in  the  land  of  that  ubi- 
quitous Marquis  of  Carabas.  But 
when  every  allowance  is  made  for  this 
repetition  of  ownership,  a  startling  resi- 
duum of  population  and  of  wealth  is  still 
left.  "No  wonder  that  the  crowd  of  pro- 
vincial Turks,  who  had  made  their  beds 
on  deck,  rolled  up  their  mattresses  ;  and 
with  their  many-coloured  garments 
somewhat  saddened  by  the  discomfort 
of  a  voyage,  collected  as  soon  as  the 
morning  broke  into  groups  to  watch 
the  scene  with  curiosity  and  pride.  For 
its  beauty  called  on  deck  also  a  highly- 
cultivated  Pacha,  who  was  received  with 
much  respect  on  coming  on  board  the 
night  before.  The  attention  to  him 
would,  no  doubt,  have  been  doubled,  had 
it  been  foreseen  that  three  montbs  would 
make  him  first  subject  of  the  Empire ; 
and  the  unconcealed  exultation  of  that 
courteous  gentleman  with  the  close  gray 
beard  and  quick  glance  through  his 
double  gold  eyeglass,  who  spoke  French 
so  perfectly,  must,  now  that  he  is  Grand 
Vizier,  be  taken  as  a  factor  in  politics. 
He  pointed  out  the  apparent  signs  of 
wealth  and  prosperity  with  the  evi- 
dently-implied question  trembling  on 
his  lips,  ^*  Is  this  the  look  of  a  man 
sick  beyond  recovery  1 "  With  Edhem 
Pacha  as  a  statesman  I  have  nothing 
however  now  to  do,  and  merely  take  an 
artist's  liberty  to  paint  him  in  the  fore- 
ground of  my  picture,  as  I  chanced  to 
find  him. 

When  praising  the  Bosphorus  so 
highly  it  may  seem  a  contradiction  to 
say  that  on  the  whole  Constantinople, 
even  from  the  outside,  does  not  come 
up  to  expectation.  The  size  of  town 
and  faubourgs  is  enormous,  greatly 
larger  than  their  reputation,  and  by 
approaching  from   the  east    one   gets 


the  full  effect  of  this ;  but  the  biUi 
of  Stamboul  itself  are  sadly  wanting  in 
height :  after  the  steep  and  moantun- 
ous  shore  of  the  Strait  it  is  a  dis- 
appointment to  see  the  long,  low,  men 
swell  of  land  on  which  the  maiQ  dtj 
rises,  and  of  which  the  outline,  if  not 
helped  by  numerous  domes  and  mina- 
rets, would  be  very  tame  indeed.  Then 
the  Seraglio  Point  is  too  much  broken 
up  by  unconnected  lines  of  building 
and  straggling  rows  of  trees  to  form  a 
well-marked  group ;  while  the  &r-£uned 
Golden  Horn  is  disappointingly  smiUar 
than  it  ought  to  be.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  crowd  of  shipping,  boate^  and 
people  is  marvellous. 

Perhaps  this  crowd  is,  altogether,  the 
most  striking  feature  of  the  place  both 
on  land  and  sea.  Of  course  the  tnffie 
is  really  nothing  compared  with  London 
or  Paris,  but  yet  both  these  oapitab  seem 
empty  after  that  of  Turkey.  Aboat 
half-past  ten  or  eleven  in  the  moraing 
on  Monday,  which  is  about  the  bnaieflt 
hour  of  the  busiest  day,  the  long  line  of 
the  Grande  Eue  de  Pera  and  tibe  chief 
streets  below  it,  all  round  from  Top- 
hano  to  the  arsenal  at  Kaasim  Pacha, 
seem  to  a  stranger  as  crowded  as  streets 
can  be,  until  he  has  to  fight  his  way 
through  the  shoulder-to-shoolder  mass 
of  speculators  in  front  of  the  Bouse  at 
Galata,  and  the  porters,  money-changeie, 
fish  and  fruit-sellers  between  that  and 
the  bridge  leading  to  StambouL  Upon 
this  bridge  there  is  just  room  to 
thread  your  way,  and  not  more;  while, 
in  all  but  the  back  streets  of  Stam- 
boul— although  it  is  a  huge  town 
with  numerous  great  open  spaces — 
there  is  scarcely  \^king  or  even  stand- 
ing space.  So  much  for  people,  bat 
to  them  must  be  added  carriages  not  a 
few,  horses  and  mules  innumerable, 
and  pretty  frequent  bullock  carts.  On 
one  side  of  the  way  a  train  of  lecmits 
is  landing  from  the  Scutari  boat,  a  troop 
of  excursionists  from  the  Prince's 
Islands  in  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  or  a 
party  of  Greek  and  Levantine  merchants 
coming  to  business  fiK>m  theii  lovely 
homes  at  Candilli  or  OrtakeoL  The 
recruits  are  tattered  and  travelwom ; 
some  of  them  have  evidently  marched 
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from  tUe  far  interior  of  Asia  Minor  to 
reach  the  rendezvous ;  and  all  look  as 
if  the  moet  meagre  fare,  both  as  to 
qnantity  and  quality,  had  been  the  best 
they  could  obtain.  They  shuffle  off  in 
uneven  file  towards  Galata;  but  it  is 
BUrprising  bow  contented  and  alert  they 
will  appear,  when  they  return  a  few 
^  hours  hence  equipped  and  armed  as 
soldiers,  and  on  their  way  to  barracks 
in  Stamboul.  From  the  opposite  side 
of  the  bridge  start  the  smaller  steamers 
which  ply  to  Eyoub  at  the  head  of  the 
Golden  Ilom.  The  sea  is  everywhere  of 
great  depth,  and  men-of-war  or  great 
paaeeriger  veaaels  lie  all  about  the 
harbour,  while  smaller  merchant  ships 
are  ranged  in  endless  rows  along  the 
abore ;  every  vacant  space  of  water  ia 
dotted  over  with  the  pretty  fanciful 
caiques;  while  as  background  to  the 
whole  the  houses  are  piled  together  as 
closely  as  the  inhabitants.  On  the  hill 
of  Galata  they  rise  thickly — each  one 
on,  seemingly,  the  roof  of  that  below 
it,  scarce  leaving  room  for  the  gray 
mass  of  the  old  round  Genoese  tower, 
■which  marks  the  point ;  while  Stam- 
boul,  which  has  from  the  distance 
almost  a  level  outline,  is  found  on 
closer  view  to  be  broken  up  into 
numerona  valleys  and  heiyhts,  on  which 
houses  andmosques  jostle  each  other  in 
the  most  singular  confusion.  If  the 
throng  of  people  were  all  dressed  alike 
it  would  be  leas  striking ;  if  it  were 
talkative,  like  that  of  Naples,  it  would 
ho  for  more  bewildering,  for  the  lan- 
guages here  are  almost  as  various  as  are 
the  costumes.  The  fez  is  sufficiently 
general  to  give  a  red  flush  to  the  sea  of 
heads,  but  that  is  the  only  prevalent 
colour.  The  European  coat  and  trousers 
are  common  eno\igb  on  the  Fera  i^ide, 
but  in  Stamboul  they  make  their  wearer 
remarkable  amon<^  tho  brown-braided 
jackets  and  pantaloons  of  the  hamals  ; 
the  long  robes  and  white  or  green  turbans 
of  the  old  Turks,  of  the  Ulemas,  and  of 
the  largo  and  restless  class  of  the  Softas; 
the  dark  graceful  pelisses  of  the  dignified 
and  high-bred-looking  Persians ;  the 
scarlet-jacketed    Croats,    or    mueh-em- 

Lbroideiod  Albanians,  with  an  armoury 
of   nuty    silver-mounted    weapons    in 


their  girdles ;  the  greit  fur  bonnets  and 
coarse  leatliem  tunics,  with  a  double  row 
of  cartridges  sown  on  either  breast  of 
the  Circassians  ;  t!io  Sowing  gaberdines 
of  the  Jews  ;  and  the  wild  garment  of 
skins  of  the  gipsies.  Women  are  plenty 
enough,  hut  the  walkers  are  merely  biota 
of  colour  without  feature  or  outline  in 
their  shapeless  wrappers  of  some  brilliant 
sOk,  and  with  their  heads  bound  up  in 
the  disfiguring  Yashmak  and  Fering- 
hee.  A  short  experience  teaches  one 
the  different  types  of  face  among  tho 
men ;  they  are  as  various  as  their  gar- 
moEte,  and  as  each  race  usually  lodges 
apart  it  is  easy  to  study  any  partiai^ar 
type  by  visiting  any  one  quarter  of  the 
town.  The  pure  Turk  of  the  lower  orders 
liimself  is  frequently  handsome  and 
well  made,  and  has  usually,  too,  a 
contented  pleasing  countenance ;  but 
there  is  another  and  most  disagreeable 
typo  of  Turkish  faoe,  not  quite  uncom- 
mon, and  which  bears  a  look  not  less 
cruel  than  cunnbg. 

Of  all  main  channels  of  communicir- 
tion  between  the  two  Lalvea  of  a  great 
capital,  the  worst  I  have  seen  is  that 
crazy  bridge  of  boats  connected  by  un- 
even planking,  which  contrives,  as  by  a 
miracle,  to  support  the  monstroae  stream 
of  traffic  across  the  Golden  Horn.  Thera 
is  certainly  another  and  better  bridge 
near  the  arsenal  at  Tersfaane,  but  that 
has  been  ingeniously  contrived  so  as  to 
atart  from  a  point  at  which  few  people 
arrive,  and  to  lead  where  not  one  wanta 
to  go.  Thus  happily  situated  it  is  in 
good  repair,  but  desolate ;  while  the 
other  is  as  populous  as  it  is  ruinous. 
Had  Turkey  the  same  care  that  other 
nations  have  to  put  the  best  foot  fore- 
most, she  would  avoid  giving  ehocka 
to  each  stranger  at  the  outset.  She 
would  repave  the  streets  of  Constanti- 
nople and  would  replace  the  tottering 
structure  spoken  of  by  something  mors 
solid  than  tho  iron  wreck  alongside  it 
That  was  soon  after  its  arrival  and  before 
completion  run  into  by  a  man  of  war, 
and  has  since  remained  for  now  many 
months  in  melancholy  evidence  of  the 
strength  of  a  Turkish  ironclad  and  the 
emptiness  of  the  Ottoman  cKcheqaer. 
The  arsenal  and  dockyard  are  higher' 
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up  the  Horn,  so  that  a  large  part  of  any 
bridge  must  be  movable :  but  con- 
structive engineers  are  not  wanting  in 
the  world  ;  while  the  toll  of  many 
thousand  daily  passengers  ought,  if 
properly  managed,  soon  to  pay  the 
cost  Even  by  an  artist  the  fine  dome 
and  beautiful  minarets,  with  their  triple 
galleries,  of  the  Sultana  Yalid^  Mosque 
just  beyond,  would  be  more  appreciated 
if  they  could  be  approached  at  less 
danger  to  neck  and  ankles. 

A  charming  picture  is  this  Yalid^ 
from  every  point  of  view.  Around  the 
front,  facing  the  end  of  the  bridge, 
collected  every  morning  a  crowd  of 
costermongers  (as  we  should  call  them 
in  England),  who  plied  a  busy  trade  at 
the  foot  of  and  upon  the  high  flight  of 
marble  steps  which  lead  to  the  recessed 
and  shrouded  entrance,  while  intending 
worshippers  purified  themselves  at  the 
long  succession  of  small  fountains,  which 
are  never  absent  from  the  fa9ade  of  a 
mosque.  On  another  front  is  a  court- 
yard, and  within  it  I  often  found  groups 
of  peasants  or  of  Tchinganees  encamped 
under  a  noble  arcade  lined  with  Persian 
tilework,  and  resting  its  particoloured 
arches  upon  granite  and  porphyry  piUars. 
To  reach  the  back  a  quaint,  oblique 
gateway  must  be  passed,  leading  beneath 
the  covered  staircase  and  corridor  which 
provide  a  private  entrance  for  the  Com- 
mander of  the  Faithful,  and  issuing  out 
upon  a  considerable  space  surrounded 
by  the  various  buildings  of  the  priestly 
quarters,  and  full  from  dawn  to  sunset 
of  an  animated  fair.  A  hundred  kinds 
of  sweetmeat  or  fruit  are  displayed  on 
a  hundred  little  tables,  while  a  line  of 
moustached  and  turbaned  shoeblacks 
squat  under  the  wall  of  a  small  inclosed 
cemetery  and  earn  a  bandsome  income 
by  their  hopeless  battle  with  the  mud 
of'Stamboul. 

A  crack  from  the  long  lash  of  a 
mounted  negro's  whip  warns  you  perhaps 
to  jump  aside,  and  stand  a  little  removed 
from  the  throng,  where  the  money- 
changers display  piles  of  medjidi(^  (a 
silver  coin  not  uidike,  in  size  or  value, 
our  old  crown  piece),  b(5shiliques  (be- 
tween a  shilling  and  a  franc),  and  bun- 
dles of  cairn 6  and  mounds  of  copper  in 


their  little  glass-covered  tables,  while 
spectacled  scribes  are  ready  with  pen 
and  ink-horn  to  register  a  bargaiii  or 
indite  a  love-letter.  This  impatient 
cavalier,  with  braided  uniform^  high 
jack-boots  and  mighty  spuis,  with 
pistols  in  his  belt,  and  a  traculent 
sabre  clattering  by  his  side,  turns  out  to 
be  the  cavass  of  an  ambassadress  on  her 
way  to  the  Great  Bazaar,  so  you  may  avail 
yourself  of  the  channel  made  in  the 
crowd  to  avoid  that  grave  and  hand- 
some Persian,  who  might  for  dignity 
be  the  Shah  himself,  but  is  only  a  amall 
merchant  anxious  to  sell  the  rug  he  cai- 
ries  gracefully  draped  over  one  dboulder, 
and  pick  your  way  up  the  crooked  climb- 
ing street  of  Mahmoud  Pacha.  Alas! 
the  Great  Bazaar  dispels  another  ilia* 
sion  1  and  is  not  the  scene  of  mysterious 
and  seductive  splendours  that  fancy  and 
the  Arabian  Nights  have  painted  it !  It 
is  nothing  but  a  most  extensive  laby- 
rinth of  vaulted  not  lofty  passages,  very 
badly  lit  from  round  windows  in  the 
roof  and  lined  with  miserable  little 
shops.  No  doubt  every  conceivable 
article  is  to  be  found  there,  from  the 
revolver  of  the  newest  American  fashion, 
the  cretonne  chintz  of  the  latest  pattern, 
or  the  most  gaudy  piece  of  Manchester 
cotton  stuff  to  the  scimitar  of  Saladin, 
the  prayer-carpet  of  Eyoub,  or  the  richly 
embroidered  towel  on  which  Suleiman 
the  Magnificent  condescended  to  dry  his 
hands  :  but  the  incessant  pursuit  of  Jew 
commissionaires  and  the  solicitatioBfl  of 
Greek  or  Armenian  merchants  are  so 
bewildering  that  escape  at  the  other  end 
is  welcome  through  the  loftier  arcade  of 
the  old  Bezestein. 

The  finest  situation  in  Stamboul  is 
occupied  by  the  Seraskierat,  or  war 
office,  and  it  is  worth  scaling  the  wind- 
ing stair  to  the  summit  of  the  tower  here 
in  order  to  study  the  panorama  of  the 
far-stretching  masses  of  building.  On 
one  side  they  run  for  three  or  four 
miles  along  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  while 
on  others  they  surround  the  Gk)lden 
Horn,  and  line  both  sides  of  the 
Bosphorus  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach. 
Close  under  you  is  the  Pigeon  Moeqne 
of  which  the  picturesque  courtyard  is 
almost  filled  by  the  enormous  flock  of 
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those  birds,  which  have  resulted  from 
Sultan  Bajazet's   care,  and    are   main- 
tained under  a  special  provision  of  his 
will.     This  mosque  occupies  one  side  of 
a  large  irregular  square,  and  this  square, 
on  the  day  when  I  first  saw  it,  was  so 
encumbered  with   numerous    flocks  of 
sheep,  and    would-be   buyers,    that    a 
cavalcade  had  much  difficulty  in  mak- 
ing its  way  up  to  the  great  gate  of  the 
Seraskierat,    which  Abdul    Aziz  built 
in  that   bastard  Franco-Moorish  style 
which  he  seems  to  have  established  as 
the    national   architecture  of   Turkey. 
Through  the   crowd   at  last  it  came, 
and     the     soldiers   who     accompanied 
the  carriage  would  have  proclaimed  hia 
dignity,  even  if  I  had  not  recognised 
the  face  of  Midhat  Pacha,  then  only 
Grand    Vizier    of    a    few     days     old. 
]\[idhat's  following  was  of  course  larger 
than  that  of  any  other  minister,  but  all 
the  great  Pachas  have  a  certain  retinue, 
and  to  accommodate  these  retainers  the 
ground  floor  of   the  Konaks,  or  large 
town  houses,  consists  of  a  covered  court 
with  a  wide  staircase  at  one  end  lead- 
ing  up  to   the  dwelling-rooms    above. 
These  are  arranged  and  furnished  much 
as    in   France,   except  that   there   are 
more  divans  and  fewer  tables.     Great 
dinners,  too,  are  apt  to  be  disappoint- 
ingly like  a  Western  banquet ;  at  one 
oddly  enough  the  chief  novelty  was  a 
pretty  little  girl  who  peeped  round  the 
dining-room    door,    and    mixed   shyly 
with  the  guests  afterwards ;  while  one 
alone   of  a  dozen  Ottoman  gentlemen, 
sat   with   foot   tucked  under   him   on 
his   armchair,    and    smoked    the  bub- 
bling narghileh  of  tradition.    Mahmoud 
Damat  Pacha  is  in  the  prime  of  life, 
portly  and  handsome,  but  has  not  cared 
to  acquire  either  the   postures  or  the 
language  of  any  Prankish  nation. 

The  Turkish  Passover,  called  the 
Courban  Bairam,  or  Feast  of  Sacrifice,  had 
called  together  the  flocks  of  sheep,  but 
they  were  soon  dispersed,  most  of  them 
to  make  one  last  uncomfortable  journey, 
each  on  the  back  of  his  purchaser. 
Nothing  was  more  quaint  to  see  than  the 
unlucky  animals  with  their  fore- legs  held 
firmly  one   over  each  shoulder  of  the 
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bearer,  so  that  their  poor  patient  heads 
nodded  gravely  above  the  red  fez  or 
green  turban.    Every  true  believer  ought 
properly  himself  to  buy  and    conduct 
home  the  sheep,  which  must  be  killed 
that  night  by  his  own  hand  for  the 
atonement  of  the  household.     At  sun- 
set camion  announced  that  the  festival 
had  begun,  and  as  the  twilight  faded  into 
darkness  it  was  very  .pretty  to  watch, 
gleam  brightly  one  after  another,  the 
lights  which  had  been  hung  out  from  the 
gallery  of  every  minaret,  from  the  public 
buildings,  and  from  the  menof-war  all 
about  the  harbour.     To  a  Christian  of 
course   there  was  some  profanation  in  ^ 
the  grand  ceremony  early  the  following  ' 
morning  in   St.  Sophia ;  but  when  the 
original  consecration  of  the  edifice  can  be 
forgotten  the   spectacle  of  these   great 
Mohammedan  festivals  is  little  le?s  im- 
posing than  the  services  of  Holy  Week 
at  Eome.     The  Sultan  and  all  his  mi- 
nisters in  full  uniform ;  the  Scheik-ul- 
Islam  and  a  vast  train  of  priests  in  splen- 
did robes  are  therewith  a  countless  throng 
of  meaner  people,  to  fill  in  long  kneel- 
ing rows  the  spacious  floor  with  masses  of 
brilliant  colour,  while    the    sunbeams 
find    entrance    through  the  numerous 
though  small  windows  of  the  great  dome, 
and  die  away  in  warm  masses  of  golden 
shadow,  which  reflect  the  tone  of  the 
paint  or  fresco  with  which  the  entire 
interior  is  covered.    The  exterior  of  St. 
Sophia  is  as  ugly  as  its  interior  is  im- 
posing ;  and  the  purely  Turkish  mosque 
of  Sultan  Suleiman  is  scarcely  inferior 
to  it  within,  while  it  is  incomparably 
more  graceful  and    effective    without. 
That  too  is  in  good  repair,  being  the 
only  not  new  building  in  Constantinople 
that  is  so.    At  first  one  thinks  that  there 

• 

must  have  been  a  time  when  the  Otto- 
mans were  great  architects,  and  when 
the  whole  town  was  in  harmony  with 
the  many  fine  mosques,  the  numerous 
and  beautiful  fountains,  or  rather  kiosks 
for  water,  and  the  massive  stone-built 
khans  one  sees  on  every  side.  Longer 
acquaintance,  however,  with  the  dis- 
jointed effort  at  architectural  effect, 
which  characterises  even  the  most 
modem  streets  of  the  city  makes  one 
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doubt  if  any  portion  has  at  any  time 
formed  a  harmonious  whole.  In  point 
of  style,  the  old  buildings  greatly  excel 
the  new. 

In  this  city  of  contrasts  civilisation 
and  barbarism  go  hand  in  hand,  and  a 
line  of   tramway-cars,   which   have   a 
special  compartment   to   shield   veiled 
women  from  the  profaning  eye  of  man, 
carries  a  quantity  of  passengers  during 
the  day  at  Stamboul  through  streets  that 
are    lit  at  night    by  only  the  paper 
lanterns    of    the     few-and-far-between 
passers-by.     It  is  strange,  as  at  one  of 
the  brilliant  balls  at  the  Austrian  palace, 
to    dance  to  the   exquisitely  civilised 
music  of  Vienna,  while  an  Egyptian 
Princess   holds    mysterious    court — ^to 
which  of  course   only  ladies    are   ad- 
mitted— ^behind  the  gauze  curtains  of 
a  gallery  above.     She  can  see  the  gay 
scene    below,    but    she    is    as    closely 
shrouded  from  the  public  eye  as  was 
the  prophet  of   Khorassan.      Nor    is 
the  assembly  rendered  more  common- 
place by  the  splendid  blue  and  silver 
uniforms    of    the    Hungarian     Count 
Zichy's   private    hussars.     At  Pera   a 
subterranean   railway    saves    a   weary 
climb  up  hill,  but  the  gas  lamps  are 
very  few,   and  the   best    street  is  so 
narrow,  that  two  carriages  can  hardly 
pass — and  so  badly  paved,  that  a  sedan- 
chair  is  the  only  comfortable  conveyance. 
In  this  street^  however,  are  all  the  Em- 
bassy palaces,  except  that  of  England  ; 
and  upon  its  execrable  pavement  were 
to  be  met,  so  fall  was  Constantinople  of 
notabilities,  some  three  or  four  in  an 
ordinary  strolL      You    could   scarcely 
miss,  and  would  not  fail  to  notice,  in 
particular,  one  sturdy  martial  man  with 
a  resolute,  restless  face,  and  ever- watch- 
ful eye.     General  Ignatieff  and  his  suffi- 
ciency numerous  colleagues  had  each 
his  little  court  of  secretaries  and  com- 
patriots.    There  are  also  one  or  two 
wealthy  residents,    but    Turkish   aris- 
tocracy in  any  European  sense  there  is 
none  whatever,  and  can  be  none  under 
the  Mohammedan  view  of  domestic  life. 
Then  it  requires  to  be  an  Oriental  to 
understand  the  charms  of  kief,  or  the 
art  of  doing  absolutely  nothing;  and 


an  ordinary  man  misses  terribly  tko 
galleries,  the  libraries,  the  theatreSy  and 
other  advantages  which  are  to  be  ob- 
tained to  some  extent  even  in  the  most 
moderate  Western  capital 

iEsthetically  it  is  perhaps  agreeable  to 
find  that  a  great  city  still  exists  where 
sound  sense  and  economical  science  are 
not  likely  to  have  for  some  years  to 
come    the  same  highly  laudable,  but 
somewhat  tame,  pre-eminence  they  have 
gained  elsewhere.     It  is  certainly  plea- 
sant to  find  that  one  of  the  prettiest 
relics  of  the  femciful  stateliness  of  the 
land  of  Aladdin  is  also,  from  a  practieal 
point,  a  decided  succesa      No    moie 
fairy-like  scene  can  be  imagined  than 
the  state  procession  by  water  on  a  fine 
morning,  of  the  Sultan  to  the  Selamlik, 
or  Eriday-Prayers,  at  some  mosque  of 
his  choosing.     No  more  fanciful  bazk 
can  be  conjured  up  by  the  imagination 
than    the    painted  and  gilded    galley 
which  bears  the  Khalif  under  a  canopy 
of  crimson  velvet,  looped  back   with 
golden    cords.       But     this     relic    of 
Haroun-al-Easchid    can    yet    beat  the 
latest  effort  of  modem  boat  constroetion, 
and  can  and  does,  with  nothing  but  its 
six-and-twenty  silk-clad  rowers,  leave  a 
steam-launch  going  at  full  speed  far 
behind  even  in  the  first  hundred  jraids. 
EoUowed  by  six  or  seven  scarcely  less 
gorgeous  barks  with  the  sun  gleaming 
on  the  eagle  at  the  prow,  on  the  cres- 
cents which  crown  each  pinnacle  of  the 
canopy,  and  on  the  green  and  gold  robes 
of  the  Albanian  at  the  helm,  the  state 
caique  glides  over  the  water  as  majestic- 
ally   as  it  does    rapidly;    while    the 
numerous   war-ships    of  every    nation 
round  dress  their  masts  with  flags  and 
man  their  yards.     Abdul  Hamid  has  a 
slight  figure,  but  a  shrewd  as  well  as 
commanding  expression,  in  spite  of  the 
look  of  ill-health  and  nervousness  on 
his  pale,  somewhat  Armenian  face,  with 
its  long  features  and  close  black  beard, 
and  he  seems  to  wonder,  as  he  bows 
courteously,  whether  the  cannon  fired 
by  his  own  subjects,  or  the   hononr 
paid  him  by  his  powerful  neighbours, 
betoken  the  most  lasting  respect. 


F&UST  was  not  oalj  the  most  IkmonB, 
he  was  also  the  last,  of  the  many 
misguided  men  wlio  deliberately,  and 
by  a  forma!  compact,  saciificed  the 
fatura  to  the  present ;  and,  as  if 
with  a  presentiment  that  never  would 
another  man  have  dealings  with 
Uie  devil,  tho  old  atoryteliers  repeated 
of  Faust  all  the  talea  that  had  ever. 
heen  told  of  any  one  else  in  the  same 
position.  Thus,  Fanst  took  miraciiloaB 
flights  like  Kobert  the  Devil,  like  Pope 
Sylvester,  and  like  Simon  Magus,  who 
is  repotted  to  have  raised  himseK 
in  the  air  before  Nero,  snd  to  have 
been  brought  down  snddeniy  to  the 
groond  through  a  connter  miracle  per- 
formed  by  the  Apostles  Peter  and  Pant. 
Indeed  in  connection  with  Faust's  at- 
moepberic  expeditions,  the  writer  of  the 
iddesl  Tsnion  of  tbe  Faust  story  points 
'  '*.  our  Saviour  was  similarly 
Satan  toj^^tooi  of  the 
of  the 
I  and 


bidden  to  us  devQe,"  he  had  been  told), 
to  be  checkmated;  and  he 
was  carried  off  to  the  infernal  regions  ; 
his  dog,  which  he  had  left  at  the 
Capitol,  howling  dismally  the  white. 
Tvardowaki,  being  still  entit  led  to 
damand  the  execution  of  one  remun- 
ing  wish,  called  upon  the  devil  to 
marry  his  wife,  Madame  Tvardowaka  ; 
a  requisition  wlucb  so  alarmed  the  evil 
spirit  that,  breaking  his  compact,  he 
took  to  flight,  leaving  Tvardowski  a 
iree  man.  In  some  versions  of  the 
Faust  legend,  Faust  is  similarly  en- 
trapped at  an  inn,  of  which  Rome  is 
the  sign ;  while  in  jet  another  version 
he  entraps  Mephistopheles  by  proposing 
to  him  the  alternative  of  going  to  liome 
or  breaking  his  compact,  and  would 
have  discomfited  him  altogether,  had 
Bot  Slephistopheles  suddenly,  by  way 
of  last  card,  produced  Helen  of  Troy, 
throogh  whose  cbonns  Faust  is  brought 
once  more  within  the  devil's  power. 
Neither,  however,  in  Spieae's  nor 
Widman's  ancient  narrative  does  this 
incident  occur,  bnt  only  in  n  popular 
ballad  on  the  Fauat  Bubject,  much  later 
in  origin  than  the  Spiess  and  Widman 
books. 

Besides  the  rhymed  ballads  and  the 
popular  narratives,  great  and  small — 
that  of  Widman  is  a  prose  epic  with  a 
commentary  appended  to  each  book — 
the  Faust  subject  was  treated  in  puppet- 
show  dramas  and  popular  plays ;  and 
dramatic  history  of  Fnust  bega 
ry  one  knows,  in  Englan<'  ^ 
lis  Botturr  Faint,  dn  T- 
lil>r"ttn  of  th( 
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Trouv^re,   to    have  borrowed  for    his 
Miracle  of  Theophilus. 

But  though  Theophilus  of  Syracuse 
is  usually  regarded  as  Faust's  direct 
ancestor,  there  are  remarkable  points 
of  difference  between  the  legend  in 
which  Theophilus  figures  and  that 
in  which  Faust  plays  the  principal 
part.  Theophilus  (as  to  whose  doings 
Dr.  Dasent,  in  English,  and  M.  Achille 
Jubinal,  in  French,  may  be  profit- 
ably consulted)  was  an  ecclesiastic 
who,  having  modestly  and  in  good 
faith  declared  himself  "unwilling  to 
become  a  bishop,"  was,  by  the  bishop 
who  replaced  him,  deposed  from  his  office 
as  Vidame  (Yice-dominus) ;  and,  there- 
upon finding  himself  ruined  and  dis- 
graced, sold  himself,  through  a  Hebrew 
magician,  to  the  devil,  but  ultimately  got 
saved  through  the  intercession  of  the 
Holy  Virgin,  who  herself  went  to  hell 
in  order  to  get  back  the  compact.  In 
the  original  story,  written  in  Greek,  by 
Eutychianus,  a  pupil  of  Theophilus's, 
the  narator  declares,  that  he  himself  saw 
the  devil  engaged  in  conversation  with 
Theophilus,  and  that  he  witnessed  (not, 
however,  in  a  legal  sense)  the  signing 
of  the  deed,  which  was  of  course  done 
in  the  blood  of  the  victim. 

The  main  features  of  this  legend 
of  the  sixth  century  were  reproduced 
some  centuries  later  by  an  anonymous 
bard  in  Latin  hexameters,  beginning 
"Miles  clarus  erat;"  the  most  im- 
portant variation  being  the  substitu- 
tion in  the  Latin  poem  of  a  soldier 
for  the  piiest  of  the  original  Greek 
prose  narrative.  But  the  story  was 
destined  to  be  made  popular  by  Eute- 
boeuf,  whose  Miracle  de  Theophile  found 
its  way  from  the  north  of  France 
both  to  England  and  to  Germany. 
The  old  English  or  "Anglo-Saxon" 
version  of  the  legend  of  Theophilus, 
as  Heine,  writing  in  the  days  before 
Freeman,  ventured  to  call  it,  may,  of 
course,  have  been  known  to  Marlowe. 
But  a  German  writer  has  distinctly 
shown,  in  a  work  on  the  Earliest 
dramatic  treatment  of  the  Faust  subject ^ 
that  Marlowe  based  his  work  on  the 
atory  of  Dr.  FattMtcs,  as  given  in  the 


narrative  published  by  Spiess.  It  is 
difficult  to*  see  what  he  could  have 
borrowed  from  the  legend  of  Theo- 
philus, who  sells  himself,  not  like 
Faust,  to  extend  his  knowledge  beyond 
human  limits,  but  from  pique,  firom 
poverty,  and  for  the  sake  of  material 
enjoyment.  Theophilus,  moreover,  is 
saved  through  the  intercession  of  the 
Holy  Virgin ;  whereas  Faust,  who  ia  a 
Protestant,  has  no  such  resource  open  to 
him,  and  is  left  in  the  spirit  of  tragedy 
and  of  human  life  to  meet  the  fate  h^ 
has  himself  invited. 

The  signing  of  the  compact  in  Uood 
drawn  from  the  victim's  own  Teina  is 
an  incident  which  occurs  both  in  tiie 
legend  of   Theophilus  and  in  the  old 
Faust  story.     But   it  is  only  in  tiie 
Faust  story  that   the   blood,  trickling 
down  the   man's    hand,  forms  in   the 
palm    the    letters  HF,  which  are  in- 
terpreted as  meaning  Homo  fuge ;  and 
it  is  to  be  observed  that  this  detail  is 
reproduced  by  Marlowe,  who  has  indeed 
followed  the  old  narrative  very  closely, 
and    is   indebted   to  it   not   only    for 
incidents,   but   also  for    some   of   the 
finest  thoughts  in  his  admirable  play. 
Heine,  when  he  discussed  the  embject 
of  Faust  in  Die  romantische  SchiUe,  was 
convinced  that  the  historical  Faust  was 
the  old  printer  of  that  name ;  the  "  same 
Faust,"  in  his  own  words,  "who  invented 
printiug,  and  who  lived  at  the  time  when 
people  were  beginning  to  preach  against 
the  authority  of  the  Church  and  inde- 
pendently to  attack  it."   Apart  from  the 
dislike  which  the  Church,  if  it  could  have 
foreseen  to  what  intellectual  results  the 
invention  would  lead,  might  well  have 
entertained   for  printing,  the  monastic 
orders  have  been  accused  of  objecting 
to  it  as  putting  an  end  to  the  copying 
trade,  of  which  they  had,  practically, 
a  monopoly. 

Thus  the  story  that  Faust  the  printer 
was  sold  to  the  devil  might  have  had  its 
origin  simply  in  the  malice  of  the  clergy, 
whose  interests  were  threatened  by  hjs 
invention.  A  serious  joker,  however, 
has  argued,  that  Faust  the  printer  was 
called  "professor  of  the  black  art" 
because  the  art  in  which  he  worked 
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was  literally  a  black  one.  If  Faust  the 
printer  had  ever  been  suspected  by  his 
contemporaries,  or  by  generations  imme- 
diately succeeding  his  own,  of  having 
sold  himself  to  the  devil,  the  most 
rational  explanation  of  the  notion  would 
be  the  astonishment  of  the  public 
at  the  power  which  he  possessed,  and 
exercised,  of  multiplying  copies  of  a 
book  rapidly  and  without  limit  as  to 
number.  But  neither  the  contempo- 
raries of  John  Faust  the  printer,  who 
died  towards  1470,  nor  those  of  Gleorge 
Faust — "Faust,  junior,"  as  he  called 
himself — who  was  in  full  activity  as 
professor  of  magic  at  Cracow  in  the  first 
years  of  the  sixteenth  century — seem  to 
have  known  anything  of  the  rumour  set 
going  at  a  later  period  as  to  the  printer^s 
relations  with  the  infernal  powers. 

When,  nearly  twenty  years  after  the 
publication  of  Die  romantische  Schule, 
Heine  undertook  to  compose  a  ballet  on 
the  subject  of  Faust,  he  put  aside  the 
old  printer,  and  recognised  the  fact  that 
the  Faust  of  necromantic  tradition  was 
the  professor  of  Cracow,  spoken  of  by 
Luther,  Melanchthon,  Weiher,  and  the 
Abbot  Tritheim  of  "VVurzburg,  and  with 
whom  Melanchthon,  according  toManlius 
the  collector  of  his  Table  Talk,  was  well 
acquainted.  Heine,  like  Meyerbeer  in 
similar  circumstances,  knew  better  than 
to  touch  the  Fatcst  of  Goethe.  M.  Blaze 
de  Bury  has  told  us  in  his^  recollections 
of  Meyerbeer,  that  that  great  composer 
could  not  be  induced  to  undertake  an 
opera  on  the  subject  of  Faust,  which,  he 
held,  had  at  last  received  its  appro- 
priate and  permanent  form.  He  was 
willing  to  set  the  songs  to  music  and  to 
furnish  interludes,  but  would  not  hear 
of  the  work  itself  being  reduced  to  the 
shape  and  style  of  a  libretto.  If  Meyer- 
beer shrank  from  the  idea  of  making 
Gretchen  a  prima  donna,  still  less  could 
Heine  think  of  turning  her  into  a 
premiere  danseuse.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion, then,  of  Margaret  in  Heine's 
Tanz-Poem. 

But  if  Margaret  belongs  to  Groethe, 
Dr.  Faust  belongs  to  every  one.  He 
had  been  treated  before  Goethe  took 
him  in  hand  by  at  least  fifty  authors. 


of  whom  two,  Marlowe  and  the 
anonymous  writer  of  the  old  story-book 
published  by  Spiess,  were  true  poeis^ 
There  are  a  dozen  printed  versions 
extant  of  the  Faust  story,  in  prose 
and  verse,  and  as  many  of  the  puppet- 
show  plays  and  other  popular  dramas 
on  the  same  subject,  which,  with  per- 
formers who  improvised  the  details,, 
assumed  new  features  according  as 
they  were  represented  at  Ulm,  Stras* 
burg,  Augsburg,  Cologne,  or  Berlin; 
while  apart  from  Goethe's  work,  about 
thirty  pieces  based  on  the  Faust  legend 
had  been  produced  at  regular  theatres 
in  Germany  up  to  the  time  (1829)  when 
the  Faust  of  Goethe  was  first  put  on 
the  stage. 

Faust  had  even  been  made  into  a 
ballet  more  than  a  century  before 
Heine  agreed  so  to  treat  it  for  Her 
Majesty's  Theatre.  A  playbill  of  the 
Vienna  Opera>house,  which  Scheible 
(who  reproduces  it  in  Das  KlosUr) 
assigns  to  the  year  1730,  announces  th& 
performance  of  a  ballet  called  Dr,  Faust, 
which  is  to  combine  the  features  of 
"  German  comedy,  English  pantomine, 
and  Italian  opera."  A  programme  of 
the  action  of  the  piece  sets  forth 
that  in  the  opening  scene  Faust, wearied 
with  vain  study,  is  tempted  by  Mephis- 
topheles,  who  offers  to  place  before  him 
"  the  most  beautiful  women  from  all 
the  four  quarters  of  the  globe."  After 
a  little  hesitation,  Faust  consents  to 
sign  the  usual  compact,  and  the  scene 
terminates,  like  the  first  act  of  Gounod's 
opera,  with  a  duet  for  Faust  and  Mepbis- 
topheles. 

In  Heine's  ballet,  to  which,  as  Mr. 
Lumley  has  told  us  in  his  Memoirs, 
the  name  of  Mephistopliela  was  to 
have  been  given  (it  was,  indeed,  pub- 
blished  under  that  title  in  the  Eevue  des 
Deux  jMondeSf  though  Heine,  in  the 
German  version,  published  at  Hamburg 
in  1851,  calls  it  Der  Dokior  Faust),  a 
whole  series  of  beautiful  women  are 
exhibited  by  the  female  Mephistopheles 
for  the  entertainment  of  her  victim. 
But  instead  of  being  women  of  no  in- 
dividuality from  various  parts  of  the 
world,  as  in  the  old  Viennese  ballet. 
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the  apparitions  with  which  the  chore- 
graphic  Faust  is  gratified  are  dancing 
celebrities  of  the  highest  character.  As 
history  and  the  Bible  do  not  give  ns  a 
sufficient  number  of  eminent  female 
dancers  to  supply  the  requirements  of  a 
ballet  designed  on  the  model  of  Heine's 
Mephistopliela,  the  author  introduced  a 
certain  number  of  male  dancers  ;  which 
pre-supposes  on  the  part  of  Dr.  Faust 
a  passion,  not  merely  for  dancing  girls 
with  beautiful  figures,  graceful  move- 
ments, and  expressive  gestures,  but 
a  passion  for  dancing  as  an  art.  Thus 
Mephistopheles  is  made  tor  call  up  and 
exMbit  to  Faust,  "  David  dancing  be- 
fore the  ark ; "  a  scene  which,  if  pre- 
sented at  Her  Majesty's  Theatre,  would 
scarcely  have  been  applauded,  would, 
perhaps,  have  been  hissed,  and  might 
even  have  been  hooted. 

Heine,  in  publishing  his  Dohtor 
Faust,  gave  with  it  an  introduction  and 
a  commentary  ;  and  it  can  scarcely  be 
disrespectful  to  the    wittiest  of  poets 


and  most  poetical  of  wits  to  say  in 
regard  to  the  ''Tanz-Poem"  that  the 
introduction  and  commentary  are  the 
best  part  of  it.  Ko  reader  of  this 
article  will  need  to  be  told  why  Heine's 
Mephistophela  was  never  produced  in 
England.  The  amiable  Mr.  Lmnley 
told  Heine  that  the  ballet-master  ob- 
jected  to  the  work  for  technical  reasons ; 
and  Heine  thereupon  wrote,  in  tiie 
introduction  to  Der  Doktor  Fausty  that 
as  there  had  been  no  previous  instance 
of  a  poet's  composing  a  piece  for 
dancers,  Mephistophela  had  been  re- 
fused ^^par  esprit  de  corps  de  bcdlet*' 
He  forgot  that  his  friend,  Th^phile 
Gautier,  had,  on  the  basis  of  Heine's 
own  beautiful  legend,  composed  the 
ballet  of  Giselle,  in  which  Perrot^  the 
baUet-master,  who  was  alleged  to  have 
refused  Mephistophela,  had  so  often 
appeared  with  his  beautifdl  wife, 
Carlotta  Grisi 

H.  Sutherland  Edwabdb. 


A  MOTHER'S   HEART. 

A  LITTLE  dreaming,  such  as  mothers  know; 

A  little  lingering  over  dainty  things; 
A  happy  heart,  wherein  Hope  all  aglow 

Stirs  like  a  bird  at  dawn  that  wakes  and  sings — 
And  that  is  alL 

A  little  clasping  to  her  yearning  breast; 

A  little  musing  over  future  years ; 
A  heart  that  prays,  "Dear  Lord,  Thou  knowest  best. 

But  spare  my  flower  life's  bitterest  rain  of  tears" — 
And  that  is  all. 

A  little  spirit  speeding  through  the  night ; 

A  little  home  grown  lonely,  dark,  and  chill; 
A  sad  heart,  groping  blindly  for  the  light ; 

A  little  snow-clad  grave  beneath  the  hill — 
And  that  is  aU. 

A  little  gathering  of  life's  broken  thread ; 

A  little  patience  keeping  back  the  teai-s; 
A  heart  that  sings,  "Thy  darling  is  not  dead, 

God  keeps  her  safe  through  His  eternal  years" — 
And  that  is  all. 
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Mr.  Lowe  holds,  most  honourably  and 
most  fittingly,  by  the  choice  of  the 
University  of  London,  a  brief  on  behalf 
of  the  University  which  he  represents  in 
Parliament.  He  also  holds,  less  hononr- 
abiy  and  less  fittingly,  by  his  own  choice, 
a  brief  against  every  other  University 
in  the  kingdom.  The  self-chosen  occu- 
pation is  a  strange  one.  Mr.  Lowe  is  an 
Oxford  man,  an  Oxford  man  who  won  the 
highest  honours  that  Oxford  could  give 
him ;  and  he  is  something  more.  He  has 
since  won  fame  in  other  lines  ;  but  his 
earliest  fame,  his  fame  which  lasted  for 
many  years,  was  a  distinctively  academical 
fame.  The  late  Cabinet  contained  an  un- 
usual number  of  Oxford  first-class  men. 
But  Mr.  Lowe  was  the  only  one  among 
them  whose  name  was  surrounded  by 
local  Oxford  memories,  as  the  name  of 
one  who  had  lived  and  worked  in  the 
place.  No  one  ever  heard  of  a  "  tip  " 
of  Mr.  Gladstone  or  of  Lord  Cardwell ; 
but  **  Bob  Lowe's  tips  "  were  very  liv- 
ing things  in  my  Oxford  days.  Since 
then,  by  changes  which  somehow  have 
never  come  to  Mr.  Lowe's  knowledge, 
tlie  studies  of  Oxford  have  put  on  new 
shapes,  and  "  Bob  Lowe's  tips'*  are  now 
most  likely  useless  and  forgotten.  But 
their  author  is  not  forgotten ;  nor  is  it 
forgotten,  there  or  elsewhere,  that,  of 
qU  our  statesmen,  Mr.  Lowe  is  the  one 
whose  start  in  life  was  most  distinctly 
given  him  by  his  University.  There  is 
then  a  certain  incongruity,  to  use  no 
harsher  word,  when  we  find  Mr.  Lowe, 
of  all  English  statesmen,  the  foremost, 
in  season  and  out  of  season,  to  seize 
every  opportunity  of  saying  a  word 
against  the  institution  which  did  so  much 
for  him.  Were  those  words  well  con- 
sidered and  grounded  on  fact,  the  witness 
of  such  a  man  would  have  a  special  value. 
It  might  be  looked  on  as  testimony 
wrung  by  sheer  force  of  truth  out  of  a 


witness  at  once  competent  and  unwill- 
ing. The  value  of  such  testimony 
might  be  measured  by  the  amount  of 
pain  which  it  gave  to  tilie  witness.  But 
its  value  is  somewhat  lessened  when  it  is 
brought  out  as  a  pet  subject  wherever 
it  is  likely  to  get  a  hearing;  it  is 
lessened  further  still  when  all  the  facts 
of  the  case  happen  to  tell  the  otheir 
way.  Mr.  Lowe,  who  first  became  known 
to  the  world  through  his  proficiency  in 
Greek,  Latin,  and  Mathematics,  is  never 
tired  of  telling  any  audience  that  will 
listen  to  him  that,  of  all  studies  in  the 
world,  Greek,  Latin,  and  Mathematics 
are  the  most  useless.  When  the  doctrine 
is  put  forth  in  this  shape,  the  hearer 
cannot  quite  keep  down  the  thought  that 
Mr.  Lowe's  career  is  the  best  confutation 
of  his  own  doctrine.  He  feels  tempted  to 
think  that,  when  Mr.  Lowe  mourns  that, 
he  learned  what  he  did  at  Oxford,  and 
did  not  learn  civil  engineering  instead,  it 
is  really  nothing  more  than  the  old  storj 
of  the  pack-horse  wishing  to  plough  and 
the  ox  wishing  to  cany  the  pack-saddles. 
The  thing  sounds  like  one  of  those  un- 
accountable whims  from  which  the  ablest 
men  cannot  always  keep  themselves. 
But  it  becomes  something  more  than  a 
whim  when  Mr.  Lowe  goes  on  to  say,  not 
only  that  he  himself  gained  nothing  by 
his  own  studies  at  Oxford,  but  that 
nobody  else  has  ever  had  a  chance  of 
gaining  anything  there  by  any  other 
studies.  !Mr.  Lowe  has  more  than  once 
stated  or  implied  that  no  change  what- 
ever has  taken  place  in  the  studies  of 
Oxford,  or  of  Cambridge  either,  since  the 
days  of  his  own  youthful  successes.  The 
strange  carelessness  by  which  Mr.  Lowe 
has  failed  to  make  himself  master  of  facts 
which  are  known  to  all  the  rest  of  the 
world — the  facts  that  every  branch  of 
study  at  Oxford  has  been  modified,  and 
many  new  branches  of  study  added^-does 
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take  away  somewhat  from  the  weight  of 
Mr.  Lowe's  charges  ;  it  goes  still  further 
to  stamp  them  with  the  character  of  a 
mere  whim.  When  Mr.  Lowe  says  or 
implies  that  no  studies  hut  those  which 
he  disparages  are  known  in  a  place 
where  a  crowd  of  other  studies  are 
zealously  followed,  this  singular  blind- 
ness to  facts  takes  away  somewhat  from 
our  estimate  of  Mr.  Lowe's  judgement. 
It  makes  us  doubt  whether  the  fact 
that  Mr.  Lowe  disparages  a  certain  study 
proves  after  all  so  much  against  that 
study  as  we  might  at  first  sight  have 
been  inclined  to  think. 

On  the  whole,  Mr.  Lowe's  attacks  on 
the  elder  Universities  have  perhaps  been 
more  amusing  than  dangerous.     They 
have  pleased  himself ;  they  have  seem- 
ingly pleased  his  hearers  at  the  Institu- 
tion of  Civil  Engineers  ;  they  have  not 
seriously    disturbed    the    slumbers    or 
affected  the  appetite  of  any  one  in  Oxford 
or  Cambridge.     But  Mr.   Lowe's   last 
utterance  on  academical  matters  is  really 
dangerous.     It  is  easier  to   cut    short 
what  is  still  growing  than  to  root  up 
v/hat  has  already  grown  up.     Mr.  Lowe 
will  not  be  able  to  do  much  to  pull 
down  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge ;  he  may  be  able  to  do  a  good 
deal  to  hinder  the  setting  up  of  a  new 
University  at  Manchester.     The  attack 
is  in  this  case  serious,  and  it  may  be 
deadly.       Mr.  Lowe  now    speaks    no 
longer  as  the  mouth- piece  of  a  personal 
whim  of  his  own,  but  as  the  representa- 
tive of  a  powerful  interest  of  which  he 
is  the  official  champion.     His  immediate 
position  is  that  Owens  College  at  Man- 
chester ought  not  to  be  raised  to  the 
rank  of  an  University  and   entrusted 
with  the  power  of  conferring  degrees. 
That  power  Owens  College  now  seeks. 
The  proposal  has  of  course  met  with  both 
friends  and  enemies;  arguments    have 
been  brought  for  the  scheme,  and  argu- 
ments  have  been  brought  against   it 
Eut   hitherto  the  discussion  has  been 
carried  on  fairly  and  generously  on  both 
sides,  and  with  due  and  special  regard 
to  the  immediate  question  at  issue.  Mr. 
Lowe  alone    attacks   the    proposal    of 
Owens  College  in  a  spirit  which  it  is 


impossible  to  call  anything  but  un* 
generous,  and  he  attacks  it  on  grounds 
which  go  a  good  deal  further  than  the 
mere  refusal  of  University  rank  to 
Owens  College.  He  attacks  it  on 
grounds  which  threaten  every  Univer- 
sity in  the  United  Kingdom,  except 
the  one  which  Mr.  Lowe  himself  re- 
presents in  Parliament.  This  mach 
may  be  said  undoubtingly ;  but  I  be- 
lieve  it  would  be  safe  to  go  a  great 
deal  further.  I  believe  that  a  man 
would  not  be  far  wrong  if  he  were 
to  say  that  Mr.  Lowe's  arguments 
would  tell  against  every  University  in 
the  civilized  world  outside  the  bounds 
of  London  and  Paris. 

The  case  of  Owens  College  may  be 
put  into  a  few  words.     It  is  an  institu- 
tion which,  from  small  beginnings,  has 
risen,  not  with  any  miraculous  speed, 
but  by  sure  and  steady  growth,  to  a  very 
high  position  among  teaching  bodies, 
to  a  position  which,  it  would  be  safe  to 
say,  is  higher  than  that  of  any  other  in- 
stitution of  its  own  class.     Started  by 
a  single  public -spirited  and  discerning 
founder,  it  has  since  grown  by  its  own 
strength.     It  is  not  a  mere  school  for 
the  teaching  of  any  one  subject.    While 
adapting  itself  to  the  special  needs  of 
its  own  district,  it  has  never  forgotten 
the  directions  of  its  original  founder, 
who  willed  that  its  teaching  should  take 
in  all  such  subjects  as  were  or  might  be 
studied  in  the  elder  Universities.     Mr. 
Owens  gave  this  almost  prophetic  in- 
junction just  before  the  time  when  the 
studies  of  the  elder  Universities  were  so 
largely  extended.     And  that  injunction 
his  College  has  thoroughly  carried  oat. 
Its  teaching  takes  in  both  the  old  sub- 
jects and  the  new ;  it  takes  in  all  the 
faculties    of    the    older    Universities, 
Divinity  alone  excepted.     It  has  Pro- 
fessors of  acknowledged  eminence  in  all 
these  branches,    and   students   whose 
numbers   surpass  that  of  several  esta- 
bli^hed  Universities,  British  and  con- 
tinentaL      Of  its  legal,  medical,   and 
physical  teaching  I  can  of  course  say 
nothing  from  my  own  knowledge ;  bat 
the  names  of  some  of  the  Professors  in 
those  branches  speak  for  themselYesL 
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Of  its  historical  and  philological  teach- 
ing I  can  say  something ;  I  only  wish 
that  historical  and  philological  teaching 
everywhere  was  on  the  same  leveL  It 
is  the  teaching  of  men  who  not  only 
understand  their  own  subjects,  but  who 
understand  the  relations  of  their  seve- 
ral subjects  to  one  another.  It  is  the 
teaching  of  men  who  have  not  learned 
the  doctrine  which  Mr.  Lowe  has  so 
vigorously  set  forth  to  so  many  audi- 
ences. It  is  the  teaching  of  men  to 
whom  learning  is  dear  for  its  own  sake, 
men  who  would  not  exchange  the  cultiva- 
tion of  their  own  minds  and  the  minds  of 
others  for  the  greater  wealth  and  higher 
promotion  which,  as  Mr.  Lowe  so  dili- 
gently teaches,  may  be  more  easily  won 
in  other  walks  of  life.  I  at  least  know 
of  no  place  where  work  is  done  more 
thoroughly  and  more  zealously,  more 
truly  as  a  labour  of  love. 

The  history  of  Owens  College  is 
specially  interesting,  because  it  really 
has  so  much  in  common  with  that  of 
the  elder  Universities.  The  main 
difference  is  that  the  Universities  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  do  seem  liter- 
ally to  have  come  of  themselves,  while 
Owens  College,  like  the  Universities 
of  Scotland,  had  a  personal  founder. 
Otherwise  the  history  of  the  growth  of 
the  elder  and  the  younger  institutions 
has  really  much  of  likeness.  In  arguing 
with  any  other  adversary  than  Mr, 
Lowe,  I  should  be  ashamed  to  tell  yet 
again  the  twice-told — the  ten-times 
told — tale  of  the  origin  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge.  But  in  disputing  with  Mr. 
Lowe,  it  cannot  be  forgotten  that  we 
are  disputing  with  one  whoso  ideas  of 
the  ninth  century  need  clearing  up  no 
less  than  his  ideas  of  the  nineteenth. 
As  Mr.  Lowe  cannot  be  made  to  under- 
stand that  Oxford  studies  have  under- 
gone any  change  since  his  own  youth, 
so  he  was,  at  least  a  few  years  back,  one 
of  the  sect  which  held  that  a  college 
which  began  to  struggle  into  being  in 
the  thirteenth  century  had  come  forth 
whole  and  perfect  from  the  head  of 
Alfred.  There  is  indeed  another  sect, 
or  perhaps  the  same,  which  believes 
that  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and 


Cambridge  were  founded  in  howling 
wildernesses,  and  that  towns  somehow 
grew  up  around  them,  as  towns  really 
did  grow  up  at  the  gates  of  the  Bishop 
of  Wells  and  of  the  Abbot  of  Saint 
Edmunds.  But  in  truth  the  Oxford  in 
which  masters  and  scholars  began  to 
gather  together  in  the  twelfth  century, 
in  which  they  began  to  be  housed  in 
colleges  in  the  thirteenth,  had  more 
in  common  with  the  Manchester  of  our 
own  day  than  the  votaries  of  legend 
think  for.  It  was  in  one  of  the  fore- 
most towns  of  England,  in  the  great 
military  post  on  the  frontier  of  two 
ancient  kingdoms,  in  the  chosen  place 
of  meeting  for  the  most  solemn 
assemblies  of  the  whole  realm,  that 
Eobert  Puleyn  began  the  first  recorded 
lectures  in  divinity,  and  that  Yacarius 
began  to  expound  the  mighty  volume 
of  the  Imperial  law.  The  greatness  of 
Oxford  in  these  days  was  not  exactly 
of  the  same  kind  as  the  greatness  of 
Manchester  now ;  but  relatively  to  the 
state  of  the  kingdom  then  and  now,  the 
difference  between  the  two  would  be 
by  no  means  so  wide  as  might  at  first 
sight  be  thought.  Oxford,  in  short,  like 
Paris,  Bologna,  or  Glasgow  in  older 
times,  like  Leyden,  Dublin,  and  Berlin 
in  later  times,  became  a  seat  of  learn- 
ing, because  it  was  already,  according  to 
the  standard  of  the  times,  one  of  the 
chief  towns  of  the  kingdom.  Nor  is 
it  hard  to  see  why  the  new  seat  of 
learning  was  not  planted  in  one  of 
those  towns  which  were  greater  still, 
in  London  or  Winchester,  in  York  or 
Exeter,  or  Lincoln.  The  central  position 
of  Oxford  was  one  attraction;  and  I 
doubt  not  that  another  was  found  in 
the  absence  of  any  great  ecclesiastical 
lord.  But,  be  this  as  it  may,  the  fact 
is  plain  that  the  Universities  of  the 
older  times  arose,  as  a  rule,  among  the 
busiest  haunts  of  men,  and  that  those 
who  have  gathered  masters  and  scholars 
together  among  the  busy  streets  of 
Manchester,  are  simply  walking  in  the 
steps  of  those  who  first  gathered 
masters  and  scholars  together  among 
the  then  busy  streets  of  Oxford. 

In  Manchester  then,  within  the  present 
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generation,  an  institution  has  grown  up, 
very  much  as   older   kindred    institu- 
tions have  j];ro'wn  up,  which,  under  the 
humbler  and  less  appropriate  name  of  a 
College,  is  really  doing  the  work  of  an 
University.  The  building  has  grown  up, 
and  it  now  only  waits  for  its  crowning. 
An   University    in    every  thing    else, 
Owens  College  asks  to  be  admitted  to 
the  power  which  is  specially  distinctive 
of  an  University,  the  power  of  con- 
ferring degrees.      It  is  not  only  from 
the  ambition  of  a  higher  rank  and  a 
more  sounding  title  that  Owens  College 
asks  for  this  power.   Such  ambition,  if  it 
were  merely  ambition,  would  be  neither 
unnatural  nor  unreasonable ;  but  Owens 
(College  has  strong  practical  grounds  to 
go  on  as  well.     Its  students,  when  they 
have  finished  their  course  under  their 
own  professors,  can  obtain  degrees  only 
at    the  University  of  London.     Xow 
the  University  of  London,  as  it  stands 
at  present,  is  an  institution  of  a  very 
peculiar  kind,  unlike  any  other  known 
University,  except   the    modem    Uni- 
versity of  France.     It  is  an  University 
which  does  not  teach,  but  which  merely 
confers  degrees  on  students  who  have 
got  their  teaching  elsewhere.     Now  no 
one  wishes  to  disparage  the  University 
of  London ;  no  one  wishes  to  alter  its 
character.     The    variety   is    not    only 
pleasing,  but  it  has  its  practical  advan- 
tages.   It  is  well  to  have  an  institution 
of  this  peculiar  character  as  one  among 
others.     But  surely,  of  all  conceivable 
types  of  University,   this  is  the  last 
type   which    is   entitled  to  be  set   up 
as 'an  universal  model,  as  a  model  to 
which   all    other   teaching  institutions 
should  be  made  to  conform.     Now  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  necessary  connexion 
with  the  London  University,  the  inability 
of  getting  degrees  anywhere  else,  have 
been  found  to  be  practical  grievances 
by  Owens  College,  its  professors  and  its 
students.     The  connexion  with  London 
hampers  the  professors  in  teaching;  it 
hampers  the  students  in  learning.     The 
teaching  of  the  College  has  to  be  adapted 
to  an  external  standard,  a  shifting  stan- 
dard, a  standard  over  which  Owens  Col- 
lege and  its  professors  have  no  control. 


Several  of  the  most  eminent  profeBson 
have  made  this  complaint.  Among 
them  are  those  whose  complaints  I  can 
best  understand,  those  in  the  depart- 
ments of  history  and  philology.  Those 
who  conduct  the  London  examination 
are  doubtless  eminent  men ;  but  those 
who  conduct  the  Manchester  teaching 
are  men  of  no  less  eminence,  and  they 
naturally  kick  at  finding  their  well- 
arranged  schemes  of  teaching  thwarted 
by  the  strange  arrangements  of  an 
external  examination.  I  quote  one 
example  only,  in  the  words  of  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  of  the  distin- 
guished staff  of  Owens  College. 

''In  ancient  history,  matriculation  candi- 
dates are  required  to  answer  questions  arising 
out  of  the  subjects  of  the  Latin  and  GieeR 
books  selected,  which  subjects  are  at  times 
such  as  suggest  no  questions  in  what  is  com- 
monly called  history  at  all.  In  ancient  historr 
the  candidates  for  the  first  B.  A.  are  examined 
in  the  history  of  Rome  to  the  death  of  Augus- 
tus ;  the  history  of  Greece  to  the  death  of 
Alexander  is  reserved  for  the  second  B.  A.,  and 
this  strange  rule  of  succession  appears  to  be 
immutable.'' 

It  must  certainly  be  hard  for  a  pro- 
fessor who  understands  his  work  and 
loves  it,  to  adapt  his  teaching  to  such 
an  examination  as  this.  It  must  if 
anything  be  harder  still  for  him  to 
adapt  his  teaching  of  later  history  to 
an  honours  examination  in  which  the 
selected  period  of  English  history  varies 
from  year  to  year.  It  is  hard  to  see  how 
the  professor  can  teach,  or  how  the  stu- 
dent can  learn,  anything  worth  learning 
or  teaching,  while  they  have  such  a  yoke 
as  this  tied  round  their  necks.  There 
must  be  a  good  deal  of  life  and  strength 
in  a  place  which  can  get  on  under  such 
bondage  as  well  as  Owens  College  un- 
doubtedly has  got  on.  Feeling  themselves 
to  be  what  they  are,  teachers  of  the 
highest  order,  teachers  in  a  society  which 
is  an  University  in  every  thing  except 
the  one  distinctive  badge  of  an  Univer- 
eity,  the  Professors  of  Owens  Coll^;e 
do  not  merely  ask  to  gain  a  higher  place 
for  themselves  or  their  students,  not 
even  to  merely  gain  for  their  College  a 
badge  of  honour  which  it  richly  deserves. 
They  ask  to  be  allowed  to  set  themselvee 
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free  from  a  great  practical  evil,  to 
shake  ofif  a  bondage  which  makes  their 
teaching  far  less  perfect  than  it  other- 
wise would  be.  To  gain  these  ends, 
they  ask  that  they  may  be  set  free 
from  the  necessity  of  sending  their 
students  to  seek  for  degrees  at  the 
hands  of  an  external  body.  They  ask 
that  Owens  College,  under  the  new 
rank  of  the  University  of  Manchester, 
may  receive  the  power  of  conferring 
degrees  for  itself. 

Xow  no  one  doubts  that  the  demand 
thus  made  is  in  some  sort  a  daring  one, 
that  the  questions  raised  by  it  are 
weighty,  and  that  they  raise  many 
points  which  cannot  fail  to  be  met  by 
some  variety  of  opinion  even  ainong 
those  who  are  best  fitted  to  judge.  The 
Professors  have  collected  a  great  number 
of  opinions  as  to  their  proposal  from  men 
of  eminence  in  various  branches,  many 
of  them  men  of  experience  in  teaching 
and  examination.  It  was  not  to  be  ex- 
pected that  they  would  all  agree ;  but 
the  way  in  which  they  differ  is  instruc- 
tive. Among  those  who  have  nothing  to 
do  with  the  University  of  London,  be 
they  English  University  men,  Scotch 
University  men,  or  men  of  no  Univer- 
sity at  all,  a  large  majority  is  more  or 
less  favourable  to  the  claims  of  Owens 
College.  Some  think  that  the  power 
might  be  granted  at  once ;  some  think 
that  it  might  be  better  to  wait  a  little. 
But  a  large  majority  agree  in  thinking 
that  Owens  College  either  already  is,  or 
is  on  the  high  road  to  become,  a  body 
which  can  be  rightly  trusted  with  the 
power  of  conferring  degrees.  On  the 
other  hand,  all  those  who  have  any  thing 
to  do  with  the  University  of  London 
decide,  not  by  a  majority,  but  with  a 
most  edifying  unanimity,  that  Owens 
College  ought  not  to  be  trusted  with 
that  power,  I  think  that  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  the  former  set 
of  opinions  are  of  the  greater  intrinsic 
value.  Certainly  an  Oxford  or  Cam- 
bridge man,  who  has  nothing  to  do 
with  Owens  College  or  with  Man- 
chester in  any  way,  has  neither  any 
thing  to  gain  nor  any  theory  to  satisfy 
by  giving  an  University  of  Manchester 


the  right  to  confer  degrees.  He  most 
likely  has  to  struggle  against  and  to 
overcome  a  certain  amount  of  prejudice, 
when  he  declares  that  an  University 
of  Manchester  ought  to  have  that 
power.  His  witness  has  at  least  that 
value  which  belongs  to  testimony  which 
is  purely  disinterested.  The  same  can- 
not be  said  of  the  opinions  the  other 
way  which  come  from  men  who  are  in 
different  ways  interested  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  London.  No  one  will  think 
for  a  moment  that  the  testimony  of 
these  witnesses  is  other  than  perfectly 
sincere,  or  that  they  have  any  motive 
but  the  interests  of  sound  learning,  as 
they  understand  them.  Still  ^eir 
opinion  is  the  testimony  of  witnesses  in 
their  own  cause.  It  cannot  have  the 
same  weight  as  the  opinion  of  men  who 
have  no  interest  in  the  matter,  and 
whose  judgement  must  have  been  formed 
in  the  teeth  of  a  certain  amount  of 
traditional  feeling  the  other  way. 

It  is  at  this  stage  that  the  most 
doughty  champion  of  all  comes  across 
the  field.  Mr.  Lowe  makes  his  appear- 
ance in  the  pages  of  the  Fortnightly 
Review,  quite  ready  to  maintain  the 
cause  of  the  University  which  has  made 
him  its  representative  against  all  comers, 
ancient  or  modem.  And  in  so  doing  he 
is,  as  usual,  not  troubled  with  any 
special  care  as  to  minute  accuracy  of 
statement  about  any  matter,  ancient 
or  modem.  Mr.  Lowe,  at  this 
time  of  day,  thinks  that  the  word 
University  has  something  to  do  with 
"  universality ''  of  teaching.  I  remember 
how,  a  great  many  years  ago,  Mr.  H.  H. 
Vaughan,  then  Professor  of  Modem 
History  at  Oxford,  was  afraid  of  insult- 
ing his  hearers  by  explaining  the  very 
point  which  Mr.  Lowe  still  needs  to 
have  explained  to  him.  Mr.  Vaughan's 
scruples  are  proved  by  Mr.  Lowe's 
example  to  have  been  quite  needless. 
I  may  then  be  forgiven  for  saying  that 
the  word  "  universitas  "  has  nothing  to 
do  with  **  universality  "  of  teaching,  that 
it  simply  means  the  whole  body  of  any 
thing,  and  so,  in  a  legal  sense,  a  corpo- 
ration. It  is  purely  by  one  of  the 
accidents  of  language  that  in  modem 
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usage  the  word  "Univerfiity"  always, 
and  the  word  "  college  "  most  commoiily, 
xneaBs  a  body  which  has  something  to 
do  with  teaching,  or  at  least  with  ex- 
amining.   But  Mr.  Lowe  does  not  seem 
lucky  either  with  the  theory  of  corpo- 
rations or  with  corporations  in  their 
actual  being.     He  twice  in  his  article 
recommends     Owens    College    to    get 
itself    incorporated    under    the   Joint 
Stock  Companies  Act     There    is    no 
need  to  stop  to  ask  whether   this  is 
meant  as  a  joke  or  a  sneer.     Mr.  Lowe 
is  as  far  wrong  in  his  facts  as  in  his 
derivations.     In  the   language   of  the 
Civil  Law,  Owens  College  is,  in  the 
fullest  sense,  an  "Universitas"  already; 
for  it  has  received  a  corporate  being,  not 
under  the  Joint  Stock  Companies  Act, 
but  by  Act  of  Parliament     But  this  is 
the  sneering  spirit  in  which  Mr.  Lowe 
deals  with  the  whole  question.     Now  it 
is  at   Owens  College  that    he  sneers, 
now  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  now  at 
the  Universities  of  Scotland.  Mr.  Lowe 
stoops  to  say    that  the  argument  in 
favour  of  giving  Owens    College   the 
power  for  which  it  asks,  means  no  more, 
**  when  translated  into  English,"  than 
saying   ''that  the  name  of  University 
will  be  an  excellent  puff  for  the  insti- 
tution.**    A  disputant  of  Mr.   Lowe's 
school  might  answer  that  Mr.  Lowe's 
article  is  really  no  more  than  an  excel- 
lent puff  for  the  London  University. 
Mr.  Lowe  believes  that  he  is  "  not  un- 
charitable'' in  making   this  and    that 
insinuation  against  the  motives  of  the 
Owens  College  Professors.   They  might 
perhaps  believe  themselves  not  uncharit- 
able in  thinking  that  all  this  astonishing 
zeal  is  simply  part  of  the  representa- 
tive's duty  to  his  constituents.     And 
when  Mr.   Lowe  makes   sneers  about 
calico-printing  and  cotton-mills,  because 
the    place   of  the  new  University   is 
Manchester,   he  might  remember  that 
sneers  of  exactly  the  same  kind  were 
thought  equaUy  clever  when  it  was  first 
proposed  to   set  up  an  University  in 
London.     But  the  University  of  Lon- 
don has  lived  through    the  sneers  of 
those  days,  and  the  University  of  Man- 
chester will  live  through  the  sneers  of 


Mr.  Lowe.  Mr.  Lowe  once  publicly 
lamented  that,  in  his  Oxford  daya^ 
instead  of  learning  about  the  battle  <^ 
Marathon,  he  had  not  learned  the  ait  of 
getting  up  *'  a  good  colliery  accident.'^ 
Quiet  men,  at  Manchester  or  elsewhere, 
who  do  not  share  Mr.  Lowe's  love  for 
colliery  accidents,  may  be  inclined  to 
think  that,  if  an  University  did  teach 
the  art  of  printing  calico,  it  would  not 
be  the  worst  purpose  to  which  it  has 
been  proposed  that  University  teaching 
should  be  applied. 

But  it  must  in  feumess  be  added  that^ 
whatever  may  be  Mr.  Lowe's  motivei  it 
is  not  any  special  spite  against  Owens 
College.     Mr.   Lowe's    spite    takes   a 
much  wider    range.     It  takes  in,  not 
only  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  but  Edin- 
burgh,   Gottingen,    Harvard,    all    the 
Universities  of  the  world,  except  those 
which  have  their  homes  in  the  French 
and  English  capitals.     Owens  College 
comes  in  for  its  share  of  enmity,  for  no 
special  fault  of   its  own,  but  simply 
because  it  wishes  to  belong  to  the  same 
class  as  all    the  Universities    of   the 
United  Kingdom  save  the  one  which 
is  represented  by  Mr.  Lowe.    All  of 
them  agree  in  this,  that,  like  all  Uni- 
versities since  Universities  began,  they 
both  teach  and  examine.    This  is  the 
common  sin  of  all.     While  all  times 
and  places,  save  London  and  Paris  in 
the  nineteenth  century,  have  had  one 
notion  of  an  University,  Mr.  Lowe  has 
another.     An    University,    he    holds, 
should   be  a  mere    examining   board. 
If  we  rightly  understand  him,  no  one 
who  examines   should  teach ;    no  one 
who    teaches    should    examine.     This 
notion    of    his   has   not   been    taken 
up    very    lately.     It    was    set    forth 
by  him  in  the  winter  of  1871-1872, 
and     it    was     presently    demolished, 
in  a  pamphlet   both  wise  and  witty, 
by  Dr.  Lyon  Playfair.^    That  pamph- 
let is    well   worth    reading  stilL     In 
it    Dr.   PlayfjEiir    speaks   mainly,    like 
Mr.  Lowe,  on  behalf  of  the  Universities 
which   he  represents;    but  the  canse 

^  On  Teaching  UniversUies  and  Examinmrf 
Boards.  Edinburgh :  Edmonston  and  Douglafl. 
1872. 
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which  he   defends  is  that  of  English 
and    Scotch    Universities     alike.     He 
pleads  for    independent  local  Univer- 
sities, as  centres  of  cultivation  in  dif- 
ferent districts  of  a  large  country.     He 
pleads   for  a   variety    of    character  in 
different  Universities,  and  he  pleads  dis- 
tinctly in  favour  of  examinations  con- 
ducted, partly  at  least,  by  those  who 
are  engaged  in  teaching.    And  on  this 
last  head,  as  on  all  the  others,  reason 
and  experience  go  with  him.    Mr.  Lowe 
says  over  and  over  again  that  those  who 
teach  should  not  be  trusted  to  examine. 
He   makes  use   of  a  number  of   hard 
phrases,  aimed  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
in  esse  and  at  Manchester  in  posse,  which 
really  amount  to  a  direct  charge  of  dis- 
honesty against  teachers  and  examiners 
everywhere.     In  his  view,  teachers  and 
examiners   conspire,  for  their  own  in- 
terests, to  keep   down  the  standard  as 
low  as  possible.     He  draws  a  picture, 
which  has  some  truth  in  it,  but  a  good 
deal  of  exaggeration,  of  the  wretched- 
ness of  a    pass  degree  in  all  British 
Universities     except    London.     0  wrens 
(College,  he  tells  us,  wishes  to  escape 
from  the  rigid  impartiality  of  the  Lon- 
don  University,  in   order  to   give  its 
students  degrees  on  easier  terms.     This 
last  insinuation  will  go  for  very  little 
with  those  who  know  anything  about 
(J wens  College  and  its  professors ;  but  it 
is  exactly  of  a  piece  with  the  whole  of 
]\rr.  Lowe's  reckless  talk  about  acade- 
mical matters.     In  what  Mr.  Lowe  says 
about  degrees  in  the  older  Universities 
there  is  just  truth   enough  to  be  mis- 
chievous.      Mr.    Lowe,   somewhat  in- 
consistently   with    his    general    views 
about    the     studies     of     Oxford    and 
Cambridge,   does    attach    some    value 
to  a  high  place  in  the  class  list  or  the 
tripos.      It  is  on  the  low  standard  of 
the  pass  degree  that  he  pours  forth  the 
whole  bitterness  of  his  wrath.     Now 
undoubtedly  the  pass  degree  is  not  at 
<  )xford,  or,  as  far  as  I  know,  in  any 
British  University,  what  it  ought  to  be. 
One    argument,  with  me  at  least,  in 
favour  of    making  Owens    College  an 
University  is  that  we  shall  there  have  an 
University  which   can  start  fair,  and 


can  make  its  degrees  better  worth  having 
from  the  beginning.     Bat  let  as  be  fair 
even  to  the  passman  and  to  those  who 
examine  hioL  Here  Mr.  Lowe  once  more 
shuts  his  eyes  to  everything  that  has  hap- 
pened since  he  was  himself  an  Oxford 
coach.     I  do  not  know  whether  he  has 
ever  acted  as  examiner  anywhere ;  he  cer- 
tainly has  never  examined  at  Oxford 
since  Oxford  put  on  its  present  shape. 
If  he  had  done  so,  he  would  have  learned 
that  even  the  passman  is  capable  of  some 
improvement^  and  that  both  teachers  and 
examiners,  instead  of  conspiring  to  keep 
his  standard  low,  do  what  ihej  can  under 
great  difficulties  to  raise  it.     Of  one 
branch  of  Oxford  examinations  I  have 
had  as  much  experience  as  most  men ; 
and,  as  far  as  that  school  is  concerned,  I 
can  distinctly  contradict  every  staten^ent 
made  by  Mj.  Lowe.     I  have  held  tho 
post  of  examiner  three  times,  the  third 
time  after  a  considerable  interval,  and 
the  one  thing  which  most  struck  me  the 
last  time  I  examined  was  the  marked 
improvement  in    the  character  of  the 
passmen.     There  was    no   longer    the 
same   disgraceful  ignorance,  no  longer 
the  same  necessity  for  plucking  candi- 
dates by  wholesale.     The    passman   of 
1873  might  easily  have  been  improved ; 
but  he  was  a  different  being  from  the 
passman  of  1857,  or  even  from  the  pass- 
man of   18G4.     It   would   have   been 
well  if  he  had  known  something  more ; 
but  he  did  know  something.     The  de- 
gree, as  I  hold,  ought  to  have  a  higher 
value;  but  as  things  stood  in  1873,  it 
had  some  value :  it  was  not  to  be  had 
except  by  those  who  had  gained  a  certain 
amount  of  knowledge  and  whose  minds 
must  have  received  a  certain  amount  of 
training.  Of  the  Oxford  school  of  history 
I  can  thus  speak  from  my  own  know- 
ledge ;  and  I  hear  from  others  the  same 
report  of  other  schools  both  in  Oxford 
and   Cambridge.       Since    I     last    ex- 
amined,   farther    changes    have    been 
made  at  Oxford,  of  whose  working  for 
the  better   or   for   the  worse  I  know 
nothing.      But    to    the   honest  desire 
of   improvement  on  the  part  both  of 
teachers  and  examiners,  and  of  the  prac- 
tical effect  of  their  labours  from  1857 
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to  1873, 1  have  as  good  means  of  speaking 
as  any  man.  And  1  say  emphatically  that 
the  state  of  things  described  by  Mr. 
Lowe  is  a  state  of  things  which,  if  it  ever 
existed  at  all,  had  passed  away  years 
before  the  present  generation  of  candi- 
dates for  degrees  were  bom. 

I  would  also  quote  my  own  experience 
on  another  point.  I  believe  that  in  order 
to  have  a  really  well-constituted  body 
of  examiners,  there  should  always  be 
some  who  ar^  engaged  in  the  teaching 
of  the  place  and  some  who  are  not. 
Keither  class  can  do  the  work  thoroughly 
weU  without  the  other.  I  speak  as  one 
who  has  examined  often,  but  who  has 
had  nothing  to  do  with  teaching.  And 
the  result  of  my  experience  is  that  I  and 
other  non-resident  examiners  who  have 
acted  with  me  could  never  have  done 
our  work  without  the  help  of  our  resi- 
dent colleagues,  while  I  believe  that 
they  could  not  have  done  the  work  so 
well  without  our  help.  An  examiner 
who  is  not  himself  a  teacher  will  have 
a  better  idea  than  a  teacher  of  what, 
in  an  ideal  state  of  things,  ought  to 
be  known.  But  he  needs  the  teacher 
to  remind  him  what  is  known  and  what 
can  be  known  under  the  circumstances. 
The  non-resident  examiner  not  only 
knows  nothing  of  the  particular  candi- 
dates ;  he  knows  nothiog  of  the  whole 
class  of  candidates.  Engaged  in  the 
studies  of  after-life,  he  does  not  of  himself 
know  how  much  can  be  fairly  expected 
from  the  candidates  who  come  before 
him.  Left  to  himself,  he  is  apt  to  ex- 
amine, so  to  speak,  up  in  the  air ;  and  such 
London  Examination  papers  as  I  have 
seen  have  looked  to  me  very  much  like 
the  papers  of  men  who  were  fty^TniniTig  up 
in  the  air.  They  have  always  filled  me 
with  a  strong  desire  to  see  tiLe  answers. 
The  non-resident  examiner  needs  the 
practical  experience  of  the  resident  to 
bring  him  down  within  the  practical 
requirements  of  the  case.  He  needs 
the  non-resident  colleague  as  a  curb. 
On  the  other  hand  the  resident  exam- 
iner needs  the  non-resident  as  a  spur. 
Neither  can  do  so  well  by  himself  as 
the  two  can  do  together.  Oxford  has 
long  admitted  this  truth  by  the  constant 


union  of  residents  and  non-residentB  in 
the  work  of  examination.  It  has  lately 
gone  still  further  by  appointing  several 
examiners  who  are  not  members  of  the 
University  at  all  This  last  move  is  a 
thoroughly  good  and  sound  one ;  and, 
speaking  for  the  one  branch  of  Oxfiord 
study  for  which  I  am  entitled  to  speak, 
I  may  say  that,  if  I  am  ever  caLLed  on 
to  take  another  turn  at  my  old  work, 
I  should  be  weU  pleased  indeed  to  be 
yoked  together  with  a  colleague  from 
Owens  College. 

It  is  only  fair  to  say  that  some  of 
the  objections  which  Mr.  Lowe  has 
raised  in  an  offensive  shape  have  been 
raised  by  others  in  the  way  of  fair 
argument.  If  to  grant  the  power  of 
conferring  degrees  to  Owens  College 
necessarily  meant  the  examination  of 
the  candidates  for  those  degrees  by  the 
Professors  of  Owens  College  only,  I 
should  not  support  the  proposal  I 
have  just  now  given  my  reasons. 
Teachers  and  non-teachers,  residents 
and  non-residents,  ought  to  be  joined 
together  to  make  a  thoroughly  good 
examining  board.  To  join  them  to- 
gether is  the  existing  practice  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge.  Those  Universities  are 
not  bound  to  do  so  by  any  Act  of 
Parliament,  or  even  by  any  statute  of 
their  own.  They  do  so  because  ex- 
perience has  shown  that  that  is  the  best 
way  of  compassing  the  end  which  is 
sought.  One  essential  feature  in  the 
system  of  Owens  College,  one  specially 
and  strongly  laid  down  by  its  founder, 
was  conformity  as  far  as  might  be  to 
the  model  of  the  older  Universities. 
Cannot  the  new  University  of  Man- 
chester be  trusted  to  follow  the  example 
of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  in  this  as 
well  as  in  other  matters  %  There  seems 
to  me  to  be  something  ungenerons  in 
making  any  law  to  force  it  to  do 
what  it  is  so  plainly  its  duty  to  do. 
I  feel  sure  that  the  present  staff  of 
Manchester  Professors  are  wholly  free 
from  the  motives  which  Mr.  Lowe 
attributes  to  them;  I  am  sure  that 
they  would  be  glad  to  keep  their 
standard  as  high  as  possible,  that 
they  would  welcome  any  help   fiom 
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outside,  in  the  shape  of  examiners  &om 
other  Universities  or  from  no  University 
at  all,  as  fellow- workers  in  keeping  up 
that  standard.  But  if  the  Crown  or  the 
Legislature  thought  it  necessary  to  pro- 
vide against  the  possibility  of  their 
having  successors  who  could  not  be  so 
fully  trusted,  the  remedy  is  of  the  very 
easiest.  Nothing  more  is  needed  than 
to  insert  in  the  charter  which  gives 
the  right  of  conferring  degrees  a  clause 
ordaining  that  on  every  board  of  ex- 
aminers there  shall  be  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  men  who  are  not  teachers  in 
the  University  of  Manchester.  But  my 
own  belief  is  that  it  would  be  better  not 
to  make  such  restrictions.  If  Owens 
College  so  highly  deserves  public  confi- 
dence as  to  be  deemed  fit  to  grant  degrees, 
it  deserves  public  confidence  so  highly 
that  it  may  be  left  to  its  own  sense 
of  right  and  to  the  working  of  public 
opinion.  Years  ago  complaints  used  to 
be  made  that  fellowships  in  Oxford 
were  not  given  away  according  to 
merit.  Those  complaints  were  true  of 
some  colleges,  untrue  of  others.  But 
there  was  only  one  college  in  whose 
cise  the  Legislature  thought  it  needful  to 
lay  down  any  restriction  as  to  the  choice 
of  fellows.  That  college  is,  as  far  as 
I  know,  the  only  one  against  whose 
elections  any  such  complaints  have  been 
made  in  later  times. 

In  short,  a  movement  on  behalf  of 
Owens  College,  a  movement  for  calling 
into  being  a  new  University  at  Man- 
chester, is  a  movement  which  looks  in  an 
exactly  opposite  direction  from  that  in 
which  !Mr.  Lowe  fancies  that  it  looks.  It 
is  not  a  movement  in  favour  of  lowering 
the  standard  of  examination,  but  in 
favour  of  raising  it.  It  is  not  that 
Owens  College  is  afraid  of  the  strictness 
of  the  London  examinations ;  it  is  rather 
that  Owens  College  wishes  to  throw  off 
tlio  trammels  of  a  vague  and  unprac- 
tical system  of  examination.  The  aim  of 
London  is  to  make  a  show  of  knowing 
everything  ;  the  aim  of  Manchester  is  to 
know  well  what  it  professes  to  know. 
Jt  is  because  the  Professors  of  Owens 
College  are  hampered  in  their  system  of 
teaching  by  the  necessity  of  adapting 


it  to  an  examination  which  represents 
no  system  of  teaching  at  all,  that  they 
are  anxious  to  be  set  free  from  a  con- 
nexion which  has  been  found  to  work 
badly,  and  to  be  allowed  to  start  fairly 
for  themselves.  The  teaching  of  Owens 
College  is  as  good  as  the  ever  present 
yoke  of  London  will  let  it  be. 
Break  that  yoke,  and  it  will  be  better 
still.  The  eminent  men  who  conduct 
that  teaching  will  be  able  to  conduct  it 
freely,  systematically,  and  to  good  profit, 
when  they  are  no  longer  weakened  by 
connexion  with  an  examining  board 
which  requires  a  knowledge  of  one 
period  of  English  history  one  year  and 
of  another  the  next.  Set  &ee  from 
this  bondage,  the  new  University  will 
be  able  to  grow  and  prosper  and  hold 
its  own.  It  will  start  with  great  ad- 
vantages, as  having  no  vicious  traditions 
to  cast  aside,  and  as  having  the  elder 
Universities  before  it^  partly  as  beacons, 
partly  as  warnings.  We  may  be  sure 
that  Manchester  has  seen  enough  of  the 
London  pretence  of  omniscience  to  need 
no  warnings  of  dangers  on  that  side. 
But  it  will  need  some  courage,  some 
energy,  to  keep  quite  clear  of  dangers  on 
the  other  side.  I  would  venture  to 
repeat  a  piece  of  advice  which  I  gave  to 
the  Professors  of  Owens  College  when 
they  asked  my  opinion  among  others  as 
to  the  proposed  change.  I  have  seen 
my  words  so  often  quoted  both  by 
friends  and  enemies  that  I  do  not 
scruple  to  quote  them  once  more  myself. 
"Don't  keep  your  place  at  fever  heat 
with  endless  examinations  and  class- 
lists,  but  let  the  degree  itself  be  respects- 
able.  Let  B.A.  prove  something,  and 
M.A.  prove  something  more,  and  don't 
go  wild  after  senior-wranglers  and  double- 
firsts."  I  wrote  thus  in  a  letter  which 
I  did  not  suppose  would  ever  be  printed ; 
but  I  can  repeat  the  same  warning  more 
deliberately  and  more  formally.  There  is 
too  much  examination  in  Oxford  ;  there 
seems  to  be  no  moment  when  a  man  is 
not,  according  to  his  time  of  life,  either 
examining  or  being  examined.  The 
result  undoubtedly  is  that  many  more 
men  read  than  otherwise  would  read. 
But  I  doubt  whether  it  is  healthy  to 
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make  the  ideas  of  reading  and  examiiia- 
tion  inseparable.     There  seems  no  time 
left  for  work  done  for  its  own  sake, 
without  any  reference  to  examinations. 
In  my  day  there  was  much  less  examina- 
tion than  there  is  now ;  but  T  remem- 
ber that  I  always  felt  the  fear  of  the 
schools  to  be  a  hindrance  to  real  work. 
It  was  not  the  necessity  of  adapting 
one's  work  to  the  examination  in  the 
sense  of  reading  the  books  that  were 
needed  for  examination.    That  was  in 
every  case  a  great  gain.     It  was  the 
constant  thought  that  one  was  reading, 
not  for.  the  sake  of  learning,  but  for  the 
sake  of  getting  a  place  in  the  class-list. 
I  remember  that,  when  I  was  clear  of  the 
schools,  having  won  in  them  only  a  place 
far  inferior  to  that  which  was  won  by 
Mr.  Lowe,  my  first  thought  was,  "  I  have 
done  with  examinations ;  now  I  can  work. ' ' 
Still  examinations  there  must  be ;  but  I 
am   not   sure  that   examinations  need 
imply  class-lists.     Let  the  degree  itself 
be  something ;  let  the  bachelor's  degree 
be  respectable,  let  the  master's  degree 
be  honourable.     In  the  letter  of  which  I 
have;  already  spoken,  I  recommended, 
and  now  recommend  again,  the  German 
system    of   requiring  for  the  doctor's 
degree,   answering  to   our  master's,   a 
treatise    dealing    minutely  with    some 
point  of  some   branch  of  study.     The 
bachelor  who  aspires  to  a  higher  degree 


should  choose  Yna  sabject — ^the  wichr  the 
range  of  subjects  the  better — and    he 
should  show  his  mastery  over  the  subject 
that  he  chooses  by  being  able  to  treat  some 
point  of  it  in  thorough  detaiL     A  Man- 
chester University,  starting  fair,  would 
be  better  able  to  introduce  this  system 
than   any  existing    University    which 
would  have  to  substitute  this  system  for 
somie  other.     Let  it  have  scholaiahips, 
fellowships,  if  it  will ;  but  before  all 
things  let  its  degrees  be  realities.     Let 
its  bachelor's  degree  be  a  real  mark  of 
a    respectable    amount  of  preliminaiy 
knowledge ;  let  its  master's  degree  be 
an  honourable  mark  of  preliminary  train- 
ing brought  to  bear  on  some  special 
branch  of  knowledge.  The  field  is  open ; 
Manchester  may  fUil  it  if  it  wilL    The 
older  Universities  will  look  on  the  ex- 
periment without  jealousy,  and  they  will 
gain  something  by  the  experiment  beiiu; 
made.     As  for  the  feeling  represented 
by  Mr.   Lowo    and    his    constituents, 
the  unwillingness  -  of  the    master    to 
let  go   his  bondmen,  that    feeling  is 
as    old  as    Pharaoh   and  as    new  as 
Midhat ;  but  it  must  not  be  allowed  to 
count  in  the  least  degree  towards  hinder- 
ing an  institution  which  has  done  much 
in  a  state  of  bondage  from  doing  yet 
more  in  a  state  of  freedom. 

Edward  A.  Fbebman. 
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Ix  the  last  paper  ^  we  entered  upon  the 
applicatioa  of  our  principles  to  the 
practical  religions  qneations  of  the  day. 
"We  considered  the  general  relation  be- 
tween natural  religion  as  it  has  been 
here  descrihed,  and  historical  religion. 
We  found  the  doctrine  that  all  living 
morality  rests  upon  a  basis  of  religion, 
upon  a  worship  of  ideal  humanity, 
harmonising  with  the  general  tenor  of 
the  Bible,  or  rather  that  this  doctrine 
13  actnally  the  idea  around  which  the 
Bible  has  grown  up.  But  the  Bible, 
though  the  greatest  Jiterary  monumect 
of  historical  religion,  is  nevertheless 
not  the  only  mirror  in  which  it  is  to  be 
contemplated.  There  are  the  eighteen 
centuries  of  church  history.  There  is 
modem  society  with  ite  countless 
churches  and  religious  secte,  there  are 
prevailing  views  on  the  subject  of  re- 
ligion. In  what  relation  do  these  prin- 
ciples which  have  been  laid  down  stand 
to  all  these  1 

We  shall  not  be  greatly  surprised  if 
we  find  the  churches  and  sects  of  the 
day  oecupii?d  with  very  different  ideas 
from  those  which  have  been  here  repre- 
sented as  the  fundamental  idc!a3  of 
religion.  The  machinery  of  institu- 
tions is  very  apt  to  choke  the  ideas 
which  originally  the  institutions  were 
intended  to  realise.  !N"ay,  we  shall  not 
at  once  allow  ourselves  to  bo  discon- 
certed if  we  come  upon  what  appear 
to  he  great  religious  movements  which 
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no  way  agree  with  ouP' 
ideas  oC  what  religion  easentially  con- 
sists iu,  and  even  ran  counter  to 
them.  For  we  remember  that  there  are 
at  least  two  powerful  impulses,  which, 
though  they  are  qaite  distinct  from  re- 
ligion, yet  often  assume  its  appearance 
and  its  name.  There  is  first  eocle- 
fiiaaticism.  Often,  in  the  decline  of 
churches  or  priesthoods,  waves  of  eager 
enthusiaam  are  seen  to  pass  through 
them,  which  might  seem  to  indicate  a 
reneival  of  vitality,  a  return  of  the  in- 
spiration which  th'st  gave  them  life  ; 
and  yet  this  is  bat  a  delusive  appearance. 
The  esprit  de  corps  has  been  aroused, 
and  that  is  all.  The  natural  feeling  of 
loyalty  to  caste,  of  eathnsiasm  for  a 
venerable  institution,  baa  been  awakened 
for  the  time  J  as  a  matter  of  course  it 
revives  the  old  religious  watchwords  ; 
but  the  jmpulae  nevertheless  is  not 
religious,  but  only  ecclesiastical.  And 
aeooadly,  there  is  superstition.  This 
too  has  its  manifcstarions,  not  less  im- 
posing than  those  of  religion,  and  other 
manifestations  are  produced  by  the  two 
principles  acting  together ;  for  if  super- 
stition be  the  elfect  of  terror  as  religion 
is  of  admiration,  these  two  emotions,  it 
is  evident,  pass  easily  into  each  other. 
Wo  often  fear  what  we  admire,  and  on 
the  other  hand  the  servile  human  heart 
ri2adily  persuades  itself  that  it  admires 
what  in  fact  it  only  fears.  When  we 
look  back  upon  the  great  Evangelical 
Kovival  of  the  last  century  and  this,  it 
is  melancholy  to  be  obliged  to  admit 
how  large  a  part  of  it  was  men  Shi 
ism.     The  fear  of  hell  may  be  as  power- 
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ful  an  impulse  as  any  other ;  when  it 
seizes  a  great  multitude  it  may  pro- 
duce notable  manifestations;  but  no 
such  manifestations  concern  us  here,  for 
there  can  never  be  anything  properly 
religious  in  them. 

And  as  it  may  happen  that   great 
movements     which      have     convulsed 
churches  and  sects,  or  strong  opinions 
which  now  characterise  them,  may  not 
concern  us  at  all ;  so  we  may  be  much 
interested,  and  find  much  confirmation 
of  our  views  in  other  movements  of 
opinion  and  feeling  which  have   gone 
on  outside    all  churches,   or   even   in 
opposition  to  them.     That  the  Eenaiss- 
anc€y  for  instance,  was  often  hostile  to 
the  hierarchy,  does  not  prevent  us  from 
regarding  it  as  a  religious  movement. 
That  science  now  proclaims  the  down- 
fall of  religion  as  about  to  be  accom- 
plished by  its  hands,  is  no  reason  why 
we    should   not    regard  the  scientific, 
movement  as  one  of  the  most  powerful 
and  most    hopeful  religious  impulses 
that  the  world    has    seen,    evidently 
destined  to   raise   religion  out  of  the 
tremors,  the   misgivings,   the   fits  and 
moods  in  which  she  has  so  long  lived, 
and  make  her  a  strong  and  robust  spirit, 
capable  of  inspiring  great  enterprises. 
It  is  one  of  the  standSng  difficulties  of 
religious   discussion,    as    it  is  also  of 
political,  that    the  question   which  is 
most  completely  unsettled,  and  which 
people  are  least  willing  to  consider,  is 
precisely  the  first  and  most  necessary 
of  all,  viz.,  what  the  subject  of  dis- 
cussion is.  As  in  politics  liberty  is  per- 
petually talked  of  and  never  defined, 
so  that  a  multitude  of  diflferent  notions, 
many   of   which  are  contradictoiy  to 
each  other,  are  attached  to  the  same 
word  by  the  same  persons,  so  it  is  in 
religion  with  the  word  religion.     The 
misfortune  arises   in  both  cases  from 
the  same  cause,  namely,  that  it  is  the 
multitude    by    and   for    whom    both 
politico  and  religion  are  discussed,  and 
that  the  multitude  are  utterly  careless 
of  exactness  in   the  use  of  language. 
To   them  religion   will   always   mean 
what  parsons  talk  about,  what  goes  on 
in  churches  and  chapels.     But  we,  as 


we  recognise  that  parsons  are  concerned 
with  many  things  besides  religion,  and 
that  it  is  often  true  according  to  the 
proverb,  that  ''the  nearer  the  chnzch 
the  farther  from  God ; "  so  must  we  be 
prepared  without  the  smallest  hesitation 
to  acknowledge  the  presence  of  religion 
in  much  which  the  clergyman  does  not 
countenance,  and  in  much  which  he  calls 
secular,  or  in  which  he  scents  Atheism. 
Perhaps  it  may  be  well  to  begin  by 
pointing  out  how  far  the  view  of 
religion  here  given,  which  represents 
it  as  consisting  in  the  great  habitoal 
admirations  which  elevate  the  human 
spirit,  and  form  the  nutriment  of  the 
higher  life,  differs  from  the  view  of 
religion  now  most  current.  Eirst^  then, 
in  the  popular  view,  religion  is  a 
something  truly  possessed  by  very 
few,  and  creating  in  those  few  a 
kind  of  virtue  or  sanctity  quite  dif- 
ferent from  the  ordinary  virtues  of 
human  nature,  and  in  a  manner  super- 
natural. There  seems  indeed  much 
confusion  in  the  language  used  in  the 
religious  world,  both  about  ordinaiy 
virtue,  and  about  that  transcendent 
kind  of  virtue  which  they  believe 
religion  to  produce.  They  profess,  in- 
deed, to  lay  it  down  that  no  virtue  of 
any  kind  is  possible  except  as  the  result 
of  religion,  and  yet  they  seem  to  have 
no  hesitation,  nay,  even  to  have  plea- 
sure, in  assorting  that  some  of  the  most 
splendid  virtues,  the  most  exalted  per- 
fections of  character  that  history  can 
show,  have  not  had  their  root  in  religion. 
The  doctrine  of  "splendid  sins"  has 
been  invented ;  but  the  sins  in  question 
seem  to  be  often  as  solid  as  they  are 
splendid ;  and  the  perplexed  lay  world 
when  it  hears  the  most  scrupulous 
justice,  the  most  delicate  honour,  the 
most  genuine  benevolence  branded  as 
"  filthy  rags,"  wonders  what  more  the 
religious  would  have,  and  what  better 
virtues  they  can  show  themselves. 
^ot  less  unsatisfactory  is  their  way  of 
meeting  this  challenge.  The  virtues 
produced  by  religion  are  indeed,  they 
tell  us,  as  much  above  mere  secular 
virtues  as  heaven  is  above  earth ;  but 
they  do  not  profess  to  have  themselves 
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more  than  the  beginnings  and  rudi- 
ments of  such  virtues.  Their  progress 
in  the  heavenly  life  is  indeed  lament- 
ably slow ;  and  did  not  even  Paul  call 
himself  the  chief  of  sinners  ?  Still  it  is 
not  to  be  denied  that  this  transcendent 
virtue  has  at  times  been  seen,  a  purity, 
an  elevation  which  seemed  superhuman. 
Certainly  no  one  would  think  of  deny- 
ing this ;  but  who  can  admit  that  the 
connection  between  this  elevated  form 
of  virtue,  which,  is  occasionally  seen, 
and  what  the  religious  world  under- 
stands by  religion,  is  made  out  half  so 
plainly  as  it  ought  to  be  ? 

In  opposition  to  all  this,  religion,  in 
our  view,  so  far  from  being  a  rare  thing, 
is  one  of  the  commonest  or  rather  moat 
universal  things  in  the  world.  "We 
agree  with  the  religious  world  that 
there  can  be  no  true  virtue  without 
religion ;  nay,  we  agree  also  that  there 
is  a  certain  respectability  which  usurps 
the  name  of  virtue  without  having  any 
of  the  substance.  But  this  pinchbeck 
virtue  whicb  is  really  nothing  more 
precious  than  prudence  is,  we  hold,  dis- 
tinguishable at  a  glance  from  the 
genuine  metaL  All  virtue,  therefore, 
which  strikes  us  as  admirable,  we  ad- 
mire without  misgiving,  and  do  not 
stop  to  examine  whether  it  is  con- 
nected with  religion,  because  we  know 
beforehand  that  it  must  be  so.  Instead 
of  arguing  that,  in  spite  of  all  appear- 
ance, it  must  be  spurious  because  no 
religion  is  at  the  root  of  it,  we  should 
be  prepared  to  argue  that  because  it 
is  genuine,  therefore,  in*  spite  of  all 
appearance,  religion  must  be  at  the 
root  of  it.  But  in  fact  we  are  never 
reduced  to  this  shift.  It  is  indeed 
common  enough  to  meet  with  this 
genuine  virtue  entirely  disconnected 
iiom.  any  recognised  cultus,  or  from 
membership  in  any  church;  but  few 
even  in  the  religious  world  would  be 
hardy  enough  absolutely  to  identify 
these  externals  with  religion.  To  our 
eyes  the  religious  principle  in  all  such 
cases  appears  very  visible,  however 
formless.  Take  from  history  the  hard- 
est and  least  sentimental  specimen  of 
acknowledged  virtue;    take  old  Cato. 


That  type  of  virtue  springs  out  of  reli- 
gion not  less  truly  than  the  saintly  type 
which  seems  most  opposite  to  it ;  it 
springs  out  of  the  worship  of  ancestors. 

To  us  then  religion  seems  necessarily 
as  common  in  the  world  as  virtue.  But 
it  seems  far  commoner.  For  first  we 
recognise  much  religion  which  bears  and 
can  bear  no  fruit  in  virtue,  unless 
indeed  we  use  virtue  to  describe  any 
healthy  condition  of  the  soul.  And 
secondly,  we  recognise  that  half  the 
vices  of  the  world  are  just  as  plainly 
the  result  of  religion  in  a  perverted 
shape,  that  is  of  some  worship  not  pro- 
perly subordinated,  as  all  the  virtues 
are  the  result  of  religion  working 
normally. 

If  then  we  write  of  religion,  or  would 
exhort  men  to  it,  we  do  so  not  with  the 
melancholy  pathos  of  our  preachers,  who 
are  convinced  that  nine-tenths  of  man- 
kind will  not  listen ;  that  the  foolish  are 
too  foolish,  and  most  of  the  wise  too 
wise  to  do  so,  and  that  only  a  few 
people  of  very  peculiar  temperament  are 
capable  of  religious  impressions.  All 
are  capable  of  them,  almost  all  are 
strongly  animated  with  them.  Men 
without  religion  must  be  in  the  lowest 
depth  of  barbarism,  or  rather  in  that 
still  lower  deep  of  monkeyism  which 
fashionable  speculations  have  opened 
for  us  in  human  nature.  But  we  re- 
commend religion  because  though  there 
is  plenty  of  it  there  \b  very  little  com- 
pared with  our  needs ;  then  again  the 
higher  kinds  are  sadly  deficient,  and  in 
large  parts  of  the  earth  almost  unknown ; 
and  the  lower  kinds  of  religion  are  ofter 
too  strong  for  the  higher,  which  leads 
to  great  disorders,  and  sometimes  the 
higher  kinds  are  unjust  to  the  lower, 
which  leads  to  hypocrisy  and  concealed 
exasperation ;  lastly,  in  industrial  ages 
and  nations  the  vitality  of  religion 
itself  languishes,  all  ideals  together 
shrink  and  dwindle,  till  men  learn  to 
aspire  to  no  bUss  higher  than  comfort 
and  obey  no  law  higher  than  convention. 

This  view  of  religion  is  less  melan- 
choly than  the  popular  view,  just  as 
much,  when  it  looks  at  the  age  in 
general   and  at  the  recent  course  of 
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history  as  when  it  regards  individual 
men.  In  the  popular  view  the  present 
is  a  period  of  rapid  and  almost  hopeless 
decline  in  religion.  It  is  indeed  only 
of  late  years  that  such  despondency  has 
come  upon  us,  and  it  seems  only  yester- 
day that  we  used  to  speak  of  the  great 
religious  revival  which  the  age  had  wit- 
nessed, and  how  far  more  zealous  and 
successful  all  religious  bodies  now  were 
than  formerly.  The  public  mind  has 
changed  now,  and  believes  itself  to 
have  been  misled  by  a  passing  wave 
of  reaction  which  for  a  moment  hid 
the  steadfast  tendency  of  the  time. 
Science  has  declared  open  war  against 
the  clergy;  news  arrives  that  on  the 
Continent  Protestantism  is  dying  a 
natural  death  as  fast  as  Catholicism  a 
violent  one.  The  memories  of  the 
eighteenth  century  revive ;  Voltaire  and 
Diderot  are  spoken  of  as  enlightened 
thinkers  who  were  before  their  age ;  the 
later  generation  that  abjured  them  is 
described  as  influenced  by  passing  and 
accidental  causes.  And  so  we  begin  to 
think  of  religion  as  in  an  advanced  stage 
of  dissolution  and  as  evidently  not  long 
for  this  world  ;  to  be  a  little  ashamed  of 
the  tincture  of  it  that  we  ourselves  have 
taken  from  the  age  of  spasmodic  revival ; 
to  wonder  a  little  and  be  half -amused  at 
our  own  knowledge  of  the  Bible ;  to 
think  of  the  religious  conflicts  of  past 
English  history  much  as  the  later  Ro- 
mans thought  of  the  age  of  Kuma, 
when  they  said,  Majores  nostril  rd- 
ligiosissimi  mortales ;  and  at  times 
almost  to  picture  the  Almighty  Him- 
self as  some  Pius  IX.  deprived  of  His 
temporal  power,  and  only  allowed,  out 
of  traditional  respect,  to  inhabit  His 
Vatican  above  until  the  course  of  nature 
takes  Him  away. 

To  us  it  is  needless  to  say  that  all 
this  seems  the  most  extravagant  mis- 
conception, caused  by  identifying  reli- 
gion with  ecclesiastical  systems  in  a 
way  which  no  one  could  seriously 
justify.  That  existing  Churches,  even 
some  leading  Protestant  ones,  have  lost 
very  much  of  their  influence  is  certain, 
and  it  is  true  that  two  centuries  ago  these 
organisations  answered  to  men's  thoughts 


and  wants  far  more  than  they  do  nowi 
This  is  a  pity;  but  such  nusfortama 
must  happen  as  long  as  Church  autho- 
rities cling  to  the  notion  that  they  can 
invent  forms  which  will  never  wear  ont^ 
or  that  they  have  been  introsted  with 
a  revelation  so  complete  that  the  coune 
of  time  has  long  ceased  to  add  anything 
to  it.  No  one  would  ever  complain  of 
the  doctrine  that  the  Eternal  reveals 
Himself  to  men,  if  it  were  presented 
still  in  the  old  Hebrew  manner ;  if  the 
revelation  were  described  as  ever-grow- 
ing, and  receiving  the  addition  of  a  new 
chapter  in  every  age  that  passes  by. 
But  when  it  is  pretended  tiiat  the 
Eternal  had  once  the  habit  of  revealing 
Himself  to  men  but  has  long  since 
ceased  to  do  so,  how  is  it  possible  but 
that  sooner  or  later  that  degrading  con- 
ception of  Him  should  spring  up  which 
exhibits  Him  as  an  ecclesiasticid  poten- 
tate of  declining  influence  and  a  teacher 
of  old-fashioned  science  %  If  it  was  by 
constantly  growing  and  expanding  that 
the  religion  of  Moses  survived  all  other 
religions  of  antiquity  and  became  the 
religion  of  Europe,  what  can  be  expected 
but  that  by  reversing  this  rule,  by  de- 
claring itself  complete  and  its  canon  of 
inspiration  closed,  it  will  in  an  age  of 
busy  thought  and  progress  lose  all  the 
ascendency  it  has  gained  1  That  is,  the 
institution  will  decay — the  organisation 
in  which  the  religion  was  embodied,  and 
which  in  popular  parlance  is  confounded 
with  the  religion  itself.  But  if,  when 
we  are  told  that  religion  is  dying  out, 
nothing  more  is  meant  than  that  eccle- 
siastical institutions  have  grown  stifl 
and  unserviceable  for  want  of  timely 
reform,  the  phenomenon  is  described  in 
language  which  is  needlessly  alarming. 
If  that  be  all,  organisation  is  by  no 
means  indispensable  to  religion — ^nay, 
perhaps  excess  of  organisation  is  one 
of  its  principal  dangers.  If  that  be  all, 
religion  will  subsist  for  a  time  inde- 
pendent of  organisation,  and  then,. 
unless  it  languishes  from  other  causes, 
will  gather  strength  to  create  anew  foit 
itself  what  organisation  may  be  needfoL 
And  what,  from  our  point  of  view, 
shall  we  say  of  that  revival  of  zeligkm 
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in  England   in   the   first  half  of  this 
century,  which  abeady  looks  so  curious 
when  we  read  histories  of  the  surplice 
controversy  of  thirty  years  ago  and  of 
the  Gorham  Case  ?     We  shall  say  that, 
along  with  religion,  both  superstition 
and  ecclesiasticism  counted  for  much  in 
that  movement.     It  was  perhaps  less 
a  stirring  of  the  higher  life  in  English 
society   than    a    vigorous    attempt    to 
furbish  up  the  old  ecclesiastical  machi- 
nery.    It  was  a  discovery  made  by  the 
clergy  that  the  indolence  in  which  they 
had  indulged   did  not  suit  an  age  of 
reform.      The     three    old    schools    of 
Anglicanism  took  their  turn  to  rouse 
themselves.     After    the   Low   Church, 
the  High  Church  awoke  in  great  energy, 
and  then  the  old  party  of  latitude  re- 
vived in  the  Broad  Church.     But  in  all 
these  revivals  the  question  properly  re- 
ligious, the  question  of  the  higher  life, 
seemed  aJmost  secondary  to  the  merely 
clerical  question  whether  the  old  machi- 
nery  could    still    be    made    to   work. 
Clerical  subscription  was  always  in  the 
foreground.      Each  revival   seemed   in 
turn  to  fail  when  it  was  found  to  strain 
the  Church  machinery  too  far.     Evan- 
gelicalism was  refuted  by  being  shown 
to   lead   to  Dissent,  Tractarianism   by 
being  shown  to  lead  to  Popery,  Broad 
Churchism  by  being  shown  to  lead  to 
heterodoxy.      And    yet   this   mode   of 
argument   was    of    course   purely   pro- 
fessional.    To  the  simple  inquirer  after 
the  higher   life,    who   desired   only  to 
know  how  he   and  others  might  rise 
out    of    worldliness    and    lead    a    life 
worthy  of  the  dignity  of  human  nature, 
it  was  clearly  important  to  know  only 
whether  the  different  religious  systems 
put  before  him  would  help  in  that  task, 
and  not  towards  what  quarter  of  the 
ecclesiastical  horizon  they  led.    Accord- 
ini^ly  even  in  the  midst  of  that  revival, 
although  religious  controversy  occupied 
the  nation  in  a  way  which  astonished 
foreign  observers,  yet  the  remark  was 
made  by  some  of  these,  as  by  Bunsen, 
how    verbal   and    superficial   the    con- 
troversies were,  and  that  beside  them 
there  was  a  hollowness,  a  convention- 
ality  of    feeling,    which  was,   in  fact, 


want  of  religion,  and  might  lead  sooner 
than  was  expected  to  an  open  rejec- 
tion of  it. 

Putting,  then,  clerical  and  anti-clerical 
controversies  on  one  side  as  likely  to 
give  us  no  safe  gauge  of  the  state  of 
religion,    we    turn    to   quite    different 
phenomena  and  arrive  at  quite  different 
conclusions.     We  inquire,  not  whether 
the  name  of  God  is  often  in  men's  mouths 
or  whether  they  garnish  their  conversa- 
tion with  texts  of  Scripture,  but  whether 
the  realities  which  answer  to   sacred 
names,    or    are    expressed    in    sacred 
oracles,     influence     them.       And     as 
tried  by  this  criterion  much  that  calls 
itself  revival  seems  little  to  be  trusted, 
so  that  general  appearance  as  if  in  the 
last  centuries  religion  everywhere  had 
been  in  steady  decline  because  the  un- 
progressive  Church  organisations  have 
declined,  appears  delusive.     In  religion 
itself  what  is,  and  for    a   long   time 
past  has  been,  observable,  is  not  decline 
but  reconstruction.     There  was  indeed 
a  period    which  may  be   truly  called 
irreligious,  which  set  in  when  men  first 
began  to  feel  deeply  discontented  with 
ecclesiastical  systems.     A  good  part  of 
the  eighteenth  century  was  really  irre- 
ligious,  not   because    it   attacked    the 
Church,  but  because  it  abandoned  the 
very  principle  of  worship.     Yet  even 
then    the    advance   of   science  was  a 
redeeming  feature.     For  to  us  science, 
instead  of  counting  among  the  forces 
hostile  to  religion,  is  the  outward  mani- 
festation of  one  of  the  grandest  religious 
principles ;  it  is  the  modem  form  of  that 
old  Hebrew  worship  which  was  paid  to 
a  Deity  who  was  not  to  bo  represented 
in   the  human  form.     And  the   most 
irreligious    period    of    the    eighteenth 
century  felt  itself  more  religious  in  one 
respect  than  the  seventeenth,  namely, 
in  having  a  deeper  sense  of  G^'s  in- 
comprehensible greatness.     The  Essay 
on  Man  is  in  this  respect  in  advance  of 
Paradise  Lost,  and  much  of  Voltaire's 
most  reckless  mockery  agrees  in  sub- 
stance with  the  closing  chapters  of  the 
Book  of  Job  where  the  Almighty  out 
of  the  whirlwind  rebukes  the  disputing 
theologians.     Nor  was  this  feeling  bar- 
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pen,  for  it  is  by  recognising  clearly  that 
God  is  not  a  man  that  science  becomes 
possible.  Accordingly  those  years,  other- 
wise so  irreligious,  are  the  years  when 
science  began  its  steady  advance.     But 
in  those  years  eveiything  else,  Churchy 
State,  society  itself^  seemed  hastening 
to  ruin.    Later,  however,  reconstruction 
begins.  Virtue  comes  back  into  fashion, 
and  is  spoken  of  with  affectation.     This 
to  tis  is  evidence  of  a  revival  of  religion. 
The  religion  of  humanity  begins  to  take 
its  place  beside  that  worship  of  Deity 
which  is  Science.   All  those  ideas  which 
form  the  basis  of  Christianity  proper 
are  now,  as  it  were,  rediscovered.     Re- 
spect for  humble   life,  tenderness  for 
children,  pity  for  the  poor,  are  awakened 
in  turn.     Soon  rights  of  man  are  heard 
of,  and  a  kind  of  wild  Pentecost  of  the 
revived    religion    is    witnessed.      The 
story  does  not  need  telling  again,  nor 
what  strange  effects  followed  from  the 
lighting  of  a  spark  of  inspiration  upon  so 
much  explosive  matter.  All  the  strange- 
ness could  not  prevent  the  nations  from 
feeling  that  ''still  the  light   that  led 
astray  was  light  from  Heaven."   A  sort 
of  new  birth  of  the  moral  virtues  takes 
place  in  the  very  midst  of  massacres 
and   lawless  wars.     And  in  our  view 
such  a  result  is  far  better  evidence  of 
a  revival  of  religion  than  the  building 
of  many  new  churches  or  the  reviving 
of  many  obsolete  controversies.    In  the 
same  age  Nature  vindicated  again  her 
old  right  to  worship  from   poets   and 
artists,  and  thus  the  three  admirations 
which  constitute  religion,  and  the  proper 
adjustment  of  "^hich  to  each  other  con- 
stitutes pure  and  healthy  religion,  were 
restored  to  men. 

What  was  then  begun  has  continued 
since.  The  nineteenth  century  has  been 
still  more  plainly  a  time  of  reconstruc- 
tion. How  is  it  possible  for  those  who 
believe  that  religion  is  to  be  tested  by 
its  fruits  to  consider  the  present  a  period 
of  decline  in  religion  ?  Has  it  not  been 
an  age  of  great  improvements,  of  great 
emancipations?  Slavery  abolished  in 
the  New  World  and  serfdom  in  the  Old, 
despotism  and  unjust  privilege  almost 
suppressed ;  these  are  the  larger  results. 


Failures  and  partial  retrogression  have 
not  been  wanting,  nor  crimes  on  a  great 
scale;  but  these  have  been    compara- 
tively accidental  and  transitory.     Were 
religion  really  dying  out  we  shonld  have 
that  sense  of  desertion  and  desolation 
which   has   been  felt  in  some   former 
periods  ;  but  the  sense  of  progress  is  in 
this  age  stronger  than  usuaL     Those  who 
think  the  sense  of  health  and  prognei 
consistent  with  the  disappearance  of  reli- 
gion teach  men  to  regard  religion  as  a 
thing  superfluous.  So  much  may  be  urged 
upon  those  who,  identifying  religion  with 
Christianity,   look  upon  virtue  as  its 
only  fruit.     To  us  the  signs  of  leUgioos 
revival  are  much  more  numerous.     For 
we  look  upon  the  advance  of  science  as 
among  the  greatest  of  these,  and  when 
we  see  this  taking  quite  a  new  rate  of 
rapidity,  when  we  see  the  love  of  scienoe 
passing  from  the  few  to  the  many,  and 
the  contemplation  of  the  laws  of  Nature 
taking  its  place  among  the  habitual  en- 
joyments of  life,  we  recognise  a  new 
revelation,  and  the  opening  of  a  new 
channel  of  communion  between  man 
and  the  EtemaL 

Nevertheless,  what  to  the  writer  of 
all  this  seems  palpably  clear  wiU  no 
doubt  be  condemned  by  many  readeis 
as  vague.     They  will  say  that  it  is  easy 
to  make  out  religion  prosperous  by  col- 
lecting all  the  hopeful  signs  that  the 
age  presents,  and  attributing  them  arbi- 
trarily to  a  single  secret  cause,  and  then, 
still  more  arbitrarily,  and  in  defiance  of 
all  usage,  calling  that  secret  cause  re- 
ligion.   Religion,  they  will  insist,  means, 
and  must  mean,  churches  and  clergymen, 
and  you  determine  the  condition  of  it 
by  ascertaining  what  proportion  of  the 
population  goes  to  church,  and  whether 
the  number  of  candidates  for  orders  in- 
creases or  diminishes,  just  as  you  aiEk^r- 
tain  the  state  of  trade  by  looking  at  the 
returns  of  export  and  import.     One  can 
only  hope  by  slow  degrees  to  remove  a 
prejudice  which  will  know  nothing  of 
the  chief  lesson  taught  by  ecclesiastical 
history,  that  religion  is  constantly  at  war 
with  its  own  organization — a  prejudice 
which,  if  transferred  to  politics,  would 
argue  a  country  to  be  in  a  state  of  poli- 
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tical  decline,  in  which  resistance  was 
o£fered  to  a  tyrannous  govemment.  The 
excuse  for  it  is  that  whereas  in  earlier 
times,  as  at  the  Reformation,  those  who 
rebelled  against  the  reigning  Church 
did  so  in  the  name  of  religion,  and  be- 
gan immediately  to  frame  new  Churches, 
in  this  age  the  rebellion  repudiates  the 
name  of  religion  altogether,  and  would 
destroy  the  Church  without  substitut- 
ing anything  for  it  It  has  chosen  to 
identify  religion  with  its  corruptions, 
and  when  it  speaks  of  its  own  positive 
objects,  calls  them  by  new  names — ^the 
most  secular  that  can  be  chosen.  Ac- 
cordingly it  will  seem  to  many  perverse 
that  I  should  urge  the  improvements  of 
modem  life  and  the  reform  of  abuses 
in  proof  of  the  vitality  of  religion. 
"  What  has  all  this  to  do  with  religion  1 
It  is  progress,  civilisation,  if  you  will ; 
but  religion  {i,e,  of  course,  churches  and 
parsons)  has  nothing  to  do  with  it,  and 
has,  in  fact,  throughout  rather  hindered 
than  furthered  it." 

Now  it  is  not  from  carelessness  or 
looseness  of  thought  that  religion  is 
here  spoken  of  as  identical  with  civilis- 
ation. No  doubt  it  is  a  common  abuse 
of  high-sounding  names  to  apply  them 
to  anything  which,  being  in  itself  good, 
belongs  to  the  genus  of  which  they  de- 
note some  one  species,  as,  in  politics, 
whatever  people  approve  is,  in  England 
at  least,  peremptorily  called  liberty. 
We,  however,  mean  seriously  to  assert 
that  the  civilisation  of  a  nation  or  an 
age  is  strictly  the  religion  of  the  nation 
or  age;  at  least  that  if  any  distinction 
is  to  be  made  between  them  it  can  only 
be  the  distinction  between  the  external 
and  the  internal,  so  that  civilisation 
should  express  the  habits  and  ways  of 
acting,  religion  the  views  and  principles 
out  of  which  they  spring.  This  is  the 
idea  which  has  dictated  these  papers, 
and  we  have  laboured  to  show  that 
what  is  so  vaguely  called  civilisation,  or, 
more  distinctly,  culture,  is  not  a  mere 
mass  of  conveniences,  comforts,  or  con- 
trivances stored  up  by  nations  out  of 
their  experience,  but  a  system  of  living 
corresponding  to  tha  growth  of  the 
higher  life  within  them,  and  everywhere 


closely  connected  with  their  religion, 
except  when,  according  to  well-known 
laws,  the  religion,  corrupted  or  paralysed 
by  its  own  organization,  assumes  a  new 
and  morbid  character.  When  this  hap- 
pens it  is  evident  that  the  real  religion 
of  the  nation  must  be  distinguished 
from  its  nominal  one;  the  formularies 
or  catechisms  in  use  no  longer  express 
what  it  i9,  but  only  what  it  was,  and  in 
this  case,  in  order  to  ascertain  it,  you 
must  take  the  unorganised  civilisation 
of  the  nation,  its  customs  and  ways  of 
life,  and  infer  &om  this,  with  the  help 
of  its  literature,  what  its  religion  now 
really  is. 

It  is  difficult  to  catch  what  is  cha- 
racteristic about  these  ways  of  life  so 
long  as  you  look  only  at  the  nation 
itself,  or  all  the  nations  that  share  them. 
But  the  civilisation  of  a  nation  becomes 
at  once  visible  by  contrast  when  it  is 
compared  with  nations  whose  civilisa- 
tion is  different.  And  the  principal 
outlines  of  our  own  European  civilisa- 
tion have  become  plain  to  us  aU,  partly 
through  our  dealings  with  Asiatics, 
partly  through  our  dealings  with  those 
among  ourselves  who  disapprove  of  it 
and  would  drag  us  back  into  the  ways 
of  life  we  have  abandoned.  Thus  we 
find  ourselves  able  to  teach  the  whole 
Asiatic  world  that  definiteness  of  con- 
ception, accuracy  of  observation  and 
compui^sition,  that  intellectual  conscien- 
tiousness and  patience,  which  are  neces- 
sary to  science.  This,  then,  is  one 
leading  constituent  of  our  civilisation, 
and  we  recognise  it  to  be  so.  Closely 
connected  with  this  is  the  active  spirit 
which  believes  that  man's  condition  can 
be  bettered  by  his  efforts.  Then  comes 
that  constituent  which  is  so  conspicuous 
that  we  often  summarily  call  it  civilisa- 
tion, viz.,  humanity.  No  doubt  it  does 
not  characterise  European  civilisation 
alone,  but  it  does  characterise  it,  and  in 
a  peculiarly  effective,  because  peculiarly 
active  and  hopeful  form,  and  in  many 
nations  outside  that  sphere  it  is  almost 
wholly  wanting.  Then  come  many  other 
principles  affecting  man's  dealings  with 
his  kind,  respect  for  women,  respect  for 
individual  liberty,  respect   for    misfor- 
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tune,  &c.  And  again,  when  we  look 
back  upon  our  own  past  we  discover 
that  our  civilisation  has  in  the  later 
centuries  acquired  a  new  principle,  that 
it  has  thrown  off  that  dread  of  external 
nature,  and  that  depreciation  of  the 
present  life  in  comparison  with  the 
future  which  marked  Monasticism  and 
Puritanism,  and  has  found  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  natural  forms  not  merely  an 
allowable  pleasure,  but  a  great  spring  of 
mental  health. 

This,  then,  is  our  civilisation,  not  as 
one  may  think  it  ought  to  be,  but  as  it 
evidently  is.  And  the  religion  that 
inspires  it  is  scarcely  less  evident. 
That  scientific  spirit  of  observation  and 
method  is  the  worship  of  God,  whose 
ways  are  not  as  our  ways,  but  whose 
law  is  eternal,  and  in  the  knowledge  of 
whom  alone  is  solid  well-being.  That 
spirit  of  active  humanity  is  Christianity, 
and  it  is  supplemented  by  several  other 
forms  of  the  worship  of  Man  which 
have  grown  up  round  it.  Lastly,  that 
enjoyment  of  the  visible  world  is  a 
fragment  saved  from  the  wreck  of 
Paganism.  It  is  the  worship  of  the 
forms  of  Nature  derived  from  Greece, 
tirst  widely  diffused  at  the  RenaissancCy 
and  welcomed  since  and  spread  still 
more  widely  by  artist  natures  from  age 
to  age.  Now  this  threefold  religion  is  not 
in  a  state  of  decline.  What  is  in  a  state 
of  decline  is  the  body  of  ecclesiastical  or- 
ganisations whose  doors  are  not  promptly 
enough  thrown  open  to  receive  it. 

So  far  then  of  the  difference  between 
the  view  here  taken  of  religion  and  the 
popular  view.  But  how  far  is  the 
popular  view  identical  with  real 
Christianity  1  In  differing  from  it  do 
we  cease  to  be  Christians  1  Do  we  leave 
Christianity  behind  us?  Evidently 
there  is  no  reason  why  we  should. 
Against  popular  Christianity,  the  re- 
ligious men  of  almost  every  generation 
have  protested,  declaring  that  it  was 
not  genuine  Christianity,  but  a  cor- 
ruption of  it.  We  may  do  the  same 
and  represent  that  our  ideas  are  all 
Christian,  and  lie  hidden  in  the  original 
documents  of  the  faith.  Are  we  pre- 
pared to  do  this  ? 


Certainly  not  altogether.  It  is 
evidently  contrary  to  our  conception  ot' 
the  Deity,  as  the  Eternal  Power  of  the 
universe — Ler  da  waltet  gnt  und  grass 
— to  imagine  that  His  revelation  of 
Himself  could  be  confined  to  one 
country  and  nation.  If  this  seems 
here  and  there  to  be  asserted  in  the 
Jewish  and  Christian  ScriptoreSy  we 
ascribe  it  to  a  narrowness  which  few 
nations — and  our  own  less  than  most — 
are  free  from.  We,  regard  the  religion 
which  lies  at  the  bottom  of  modem 
civilisation  as  containing  elements  almost 
unknown  both  to  ancient  Judaism  and 
to  primitive  Christianity.  The  scientific 
impulse  is  foreign  to  both,  and  not  less 
the  artistic  ;  and  these  have  come  to  us 
from  quite  other  sources.  Yet  even 
here,  as  we  have  had  occasion  to  remark, 
the  new  elements  are  only  additional, 
not  in  any  way  incompatible  or  dis- 
cordant with  the  old.  The  spirit  of  joy 
and  nature-worship  finds  no  asceticism 
to  combat  in  the  original  religious  tra- 
dition. It  finds  the  Founder  of  Chris- 
tianity separating  Himself  in  a  pointed 
manner  from  asceticism,  and  dropping 
at  times  words  which  a  lake  poet 
might  take  for  his  motto.  It  finds  the 
prophets  of  Judaism  describing  nature 
with  free  enjoyment.  And  the  zeal 
against  anthropomorphism,  though  it 
did  not  in  the  Hebrew  race  lead  to 
science,  is  yet  strikingly  in  haimony 
with  the  scientific  spirit.  If  our  men  of 
science  wished  to  give  to  their  favourite 
conviction  about  the  Unknown  and 
Unknowable,  an  imaginative  form  in 
which  it  might  work  upon  the  popular 
mind,  they  would  find  that  the  work 
has  already  been  done  for  them  in  an 
incomparable  manner  by  the  prophets 
of  the  Old  Testament.  But  beyond  this 
and  some  rude  outlines  of  a  philosophy 
of  universal  history  which  are  to  be 
discerned  in  the  prophetic  books,  it  is 
plain  that  we  do  not  draw  our  science 
or  our  art  from  the  sources  &om  which 
we  draw  our  Christianity.  It  is  plain, 
also,  that  neither  art  nor  science  has 
flourished  freely  where  Christianity  has 
been  regarded  as  the  one  aonrce  of 
spiritual  life.    But  to  avow  this  and  to 
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assert  thut  W6  cannot  do  with 
Christianity  alone,  is  not  to  abandon 
Christianity,  nor  is  it  to  assert  that 
'nithin  its  own  province,  anything  can 
come  into  competition  with  Christianity, 
much  less  enpersede  it. 

That  province  is  the  province  of 
morals,  of  man's  struggle  towards  hia 
ideal.  Assuredly  here,  too,  it  is  con- 
trary to  our  principles  to  imagine  that 
the  Eternal  exhausted  Himself  long 
ago,  and  for  many  centuries  has  had 
nothing  more  to  reveal.  We  helieve 
that  those  nho  assert  this  in  words, 
deny  it  unconscionsly  in  their  actions. 
Else  why  do  they  read  new  biographies 
with  such  interest)  Why  do  they 
crowd  with  such  enthusiasm  in  every 
generation  round  new  objects  of  ad- 
miration, the  hero,  or  the  saint,  or  the 
adored  teacher  ?  The  ideal  of  humanity 
is  not  so  revealed  once  for  all,  but  that 
it  needs  continually  to  be  presented 
again,  that  we  may  see  its  bearing  in 
tlie  midst  of  the  new  conditions  into 
which  mankind  are  brought.  Butwehold 
at  the  same  time  that  it  was  by  and  in 
Jesus  Christ  that  man  was  aroused — 
that  i»,  in  these  western  regions — to  the 
worship  most  necessary  to  him,  to  the 
religion  which  gives  life  to  morality, 
and  that  the  introduction  of  this  highest 
worship  was  both  so  made  and  so  re- 
corded that  the  record  is  the  most  pre- 
cious among  all  the  heirlooms  of  our 
race.  We  hold  that  though  there  may 
arise  by  chance  a  Zoilua  who  has  the 
coinage  of  his  stupidity,  and  will  tell 
the  world  boldly  that  he  doesn't  see  it, 
yet  few  people  would  listen  to  him  if 
their  minds  were  not  irritated  by 
the  professional  pedantry  with  which 
the  subject  has  been  hundkd,  and  if 
the  origins  of  Christianity  were  not 
contemplated  through  a  vista  of  cen- 
turies, in  which  it  was  barbarized,  and 
in  which  it  became  at  times  a  wild 
superstition  or  a  childish  mythology, 
though  not  iosiog,  even  in  these  perver- 
sions, its  original  elevation  and  tender- 
ness ;  at  times  a  merciless,  tliongh  even 
then,  it  may  be,  a  necessary  and  bene- 
ficial theocracy.  So  far  from  having 
gained  an  accidental  importance  beyond 


its  desert,  nothing  has  been  so  unjusl 
misrepresented,  ao  unfairly  judged, 
mixed  up  with  so  much  that  it  has 
concern  with,  as  Christianity,  and  yet  ii 
spite  of  all  this,  it  remains  the  core,  th#'l 
best  and  most  precious  part  of  that 
religion  of  modern  civilisation  which 
wo  have  described  as  extending  beyond 
it.  To  pretend  to  be  able  to  dispense 
with  it  would  be  a  folly  as  well  as  an 
impiety,  even  if  all  the  sacerdotalism 
and  spiritual  tyranny  which  have 
gathered  round  it,  could  fairly  be  iai4j 
to  its  account.  But  the  charges  againf 
it  fall  to  the  ground  when  we  1 
back  to  its  original  character,  and 
how  deeply  penetrated  it  was  with  Ihs 
idea  of  progress.  If  the  religion  of 
modern  civilisation  is  not  quite  the 
same  thing  even  in  its  moral  part  as 
the  religion  of  the  Xew  Testament,  if 
it  has  grown  lnr),'eT  and  richer  with  the 
process  of  time,  we  may  fairly  say  that 
it  is  all  the  more  Christian  on  that 
account.  It  is  what  Chrbtianity  would 
be  if  it  had  been  allowed  to  develop 
itself  in  the  spirit  of  its  founders,  and 
of  their  precursors,  the  prophets,  " 
in  the  original  plan  it  is  assumed, 
sacerdotal  ism  denies,  that  new  light 
ever  to  be  expected,  and  that  the  divinfr' 
revelation  of  one  age  gives  place  in  due 
season  to  the  larger  revelation  of 
another.  With  what  a  singular  mixture 
of  reverence,  and  the  sense  of  superiority, 
does  the  young  Christian  Church  look 
back  upon  its  Jewish  parent !  It  is  an 
inimitable  model  of  the  way  the  ages 
ahouldbehave  to  each  other.  There  is  no 
touch  of  rebellion,  and  yet  there  is  the 
calmest  assertion  of  freedom.  There 
is  no  depreciation  of  the  old  truth,  no 
denial  that  it  wss  divine,  and  yet  the  . 
firmest  assertion  of  the  new  truth  aa  j 
divine  alao,  and  still  more  divine.  -' 
Who  con  doubt  that  that  Apostolical 
Ago  which  ao  treated  its  predecessors, 
desired  and  expected  to  be  so  treated 
in  turn  by  its  successors!  Who  that 
reads  its  glowing  expectations  of  the 
future  can  fail  to  see  that  it  did  not  look 
forward  to  a  Christianity  of  timid 
repetition,  a  commentatorial  age  of 
religion,  hut  to  an  unheaid-of  increase 
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and  diffusion  of  the  spirit  of  prophecy  1 
Who  that  knows  the  ring  of  original 
Christianity  does  not  hear  it  in  those 
words  of  Milton  :  "  In  that  day  it  shall 
no  more  be  said  as  in  scorn  that  it  was 
never  yet  seen  in  such  a  fashion,  when 
men  have  better  learned  that  the  times 
and  seasons  pass  along  under  Thy  feet, 
to  go  and  come  at  Thy  bidding  1 " 

This   notion  of  modern  civilisation 
as  constituting  or  as  enshrining  a  re- 
ligion which,  though  not  exclusively,  is 
yet  substantially  Christian,  may  provoke 
the  following  objection.    It  may  be  said 
that  civilisation  is  a  matter  of  birth  and 
physical  conditions,  that  it  is  to  nations 
what  personal  character  is  to  individuals, 
a  thing  peculiar  to  themselves  and  in- 
communicable,    whereas     Christianity 
announced  itself  as  something  publish- 
able,  and  to  be  published  to  £dl  nations, 
a  gospel  or  message,  the  acceptance  of 
which  would  elevate  men  to  a  higher 
spiritual   condition.       The    world    was 
lying  in   darkness,  and  the  new  reli- 
gion was    to    rise  upon  it  like  a  sun. 
Certainly     Christianity    did    announce 
itself  so,  and  it  is  curious  to   observe 
with  what  helpless   automatism  Chris- 
tian  teachers  repeat  the  original  lan- 
guage, forgetting  that  what  was  news 
when  it  was  first  announced,  can  hardly 
continue  news  when  it  has  been  repeated 
with  unparalleled  reiteration  for  eighteen 
centuries  ;  and  that  unless  Christianity 
has  broken  its  promise,  the  world  that 
lay  in  darkness  before  it  was  preached, 
must  now  lie  in  light     But  is  it  true 
that   modem  civilisation  does  not  re- 
semble Christianity    in   this   respect] 
that  it  belongs  to  a    few  countries  in 
Europe,  among  which  it  has  grown  up 
in  some  way  only  half  understood,  and 
that  it  can  never  be  communicated  to 
other  races  ]    Does  it  consist  merely  of 
certain  habits  or  ways  of  action  which, 
though   convenient,   can  yet  never  be 
referred    to    any     principle,    so     that 
nothing  like  a  creed  or  catechism   of 
civilisation   could  ever  be   drawn  up] 
Because  this  has,  perhaps,  never  been 
attempted,  it  does  not  follow  that  it  is 
impossible.     We  remember  that  much 
of  what  constitutes  Christianity  lay  for 


a  long  time  hidden  in  Judaism,  passiye 
and  unaggressive,  and  ib  also  seems  that 
the  other  great  aggressive  religion  of 
the  world,  Buddhism,  did  not  begin 
its  missionary  course  for  some  centuries 
after  its  foundation.  May  not  the 
same  change  pass  over  modern  civilisar 
tion  ?  May  not  it  too  have  at  last  its 
missionaries  conscious  and  devoted  ! 

Civilisation  again  is  often  spoken  of 
in  a  sceptical  tone,  as  if  it  were  only  a 
flattering  name  which  nations  give  to 
their  own  usages  which,  from  mere 
prejudice,  they  regard  as  superior  to  the 
usages  of  foreigners,  whereas  in  realitjr 
each  nation  develops  for  itself  the  way 
of  life  that  suits  it  best,  so  that  each 
nation  would  do  wisely  to  stick  to  the 
usages  it  has  inherited. 

Assuredly — to    deal    with    the  last 
question  first — it  will  never  do  for  one 
nation  to  set  up  its  own  culture  as  the 
standard   which    all    mankind    should 
conform  to.     An  absolute  civilisatioD, 
such  as  might  deserve  to  have  its  formu- 
laries and  its  missionaries,  could  only  be 
gathered   from    a    comparison    of  the 
usages  of  very  many  nations.   But  then 
when  we  speak  of  modem  civilisation, 
we  actually  mean  a  civilisation  of  this 
kind.    The  usages  of  nations  have  actu- 
ally been  carefully  compared  in  recent 
times ;     even  many  nations    differing 
most  widely  from  the   European  have 
been     studied     with     sympathy     and 
candour ;  and  in  consequence   we  can 
and  do  now  speak  of  civilisation  with- 
out   exclusive    reference   to    our   own 
usages.     I^othing  could  be  worse  than 
for  any  nation  toipreach  its  own  culture 
as  a  gospel  of  deliverance  to  mankind  ; 
yet    the   English  in   India  may,  with 
perfect  modesty,  with  perfect  conscious- 
ness of  their    own   woful  deficiencies, 
assert  that  part  at  least  of  the  gospel  of 
civilisation  is   committed  to   them   to 
preach   there — for    instance,    scientific 
method,  for  this   they    know    is  not 
pecuhar  to  themselves,  but  belongs  to 
absolute  civilisation. 

This  example  may  show  that  it  is 
actually  not  impossible  to  draw  out 
into  a  formulary  the  principles  of  abso* 
lute  civilisation.    An  attempt  has  been 
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made  in  these  papers  to  give  distinct- 
ness to  some  of  these  principles,  and  in 
this  way  to  bring  out    the  conception 
of  a  religion  which  consists,  not  of  the 
crotchets  of  any  individoal,  but  of  those 
grand  views  of  life  which  may  fairly  be 
said  to  have  been  revealed  to  our  tunes 
by  the  Eternal,  because  they  have  com- 
mended themselves  to  whole  nations^ 
and    have    then  victoriously    invaded 
other  nations,  subduing  mankind  with 
large  and  gradual  processes  of  conviction. 
And  if  there  exist  this  absolute  civilisa- 
tion, it  is  certainly  not  true  that  it  can- 
not be  propagated,    but  can  only  be 
called    into    existence  within    a  new 
population  by  the  same  inscrutable  and 
gradual    influences    which    created  it 
originally.     The  culture  of  a  nation  is 
eminently  capable  of  being  transmitted 
to  other  nations  by  direct  teaching,  and 
by  the  exhibition  of  its  fruits,  appealing 
to  the  admiration  and  envy  of  those 
alien    to    it.     We   may   wonder    and 
conjecture  in  what  way,  and  through 
what  causes,  the  old  Hellenic  culture 
sprang  up,  and  concentrated  itself  at 
Athens;  but  when  this  had  happened, 
there  was  no  such  mystery  about  the 
way  in  which  it  could  be  propagated 
further.       The    HellenisiDg    of    other 
nations  went  on  easily  and  naturally, 
because   all  who  saw  what   Hellenic 
culture  could  do,  desired  to  participate 
in  it,  and  would  not  be  refused  their 
share. 

Now  the  culture  of  modem  Europe — 
not  those  views  of  life  which  are  matters 
of  controversy  among  us,  but  those  in 
which  all  who  have  a  high  standard 
agree — is  now  what  Hellenic  culture  was 
in  the  days  of  Alexander,  what  Hebrew 
culture  was  in  the  time  of  the  early 
Church  ;  it  is  a  great  religion  about  to 
gather  all  nations  into  its  communion. 
It  conquers  wherever  it  comes,  not  so 
much  by  argument  as  by  an  evident 
superiority  that  makes  argument  super- 
fluous. Our  missionaries  go  out  to 
convert  the  Hindoos  to  our  ecclesiastical 
Christianity,  and  not  without  success ; 
but  meanwhile  without  missionaries  the 
Hindoos  are  converted  to  Europeanisniy 
to  that  total  of  views  and  prindples 


which  is  so  much  laiger  than  ecclesiarti- 
cal  Christianity.  Th^  axe  converted  to 
our  science,  to  our  energetic  mode  of 
life;  80  that  their  old  traditional 
religion  seems  not  unlikely  to  pass 
away  from  their  minds  like  a  dream ; 
and  we  might  influence  them  nmbh 
more  powerMly  if  we  ourselves  were 
not  80  faaekwajrd  in  some  parts  of 
Ubropean  culture,  if  our  Christianily 
were  not  so  dry  and  formal,  and  all  oui 
religion  so  much  comipted  by  worldly 
views. 

It  ia  easy  to  trace  in  the  life  of 
Livingstone,  and  in  other  records  of 
modem  missions,  that  the  view  here 
presented  has  often  occurred  to  piaetiical 
men,  and  that  there  is  something  very 
unnatural  in  separating  our  Christiani^ 
from  the  rest  of  our  civilisation,  as  if  U 
alone  deserved  to  be  carried  to  the 
heathen  as  a  message  of  redemptioflL; 
and  as  if  there  ought  not  to  be  miwdmfi" 
azies  to  preach  to  the  heathen  thoie 
laws  of  nature  upon  which  health, 
whether  bodily  or  intellectual,  depends^ 
or  those  tmths  about  institutbn  and 
government  which  are  the  life  of 
society. 

Tim  great  modem  religion,  of  which 
Christianity  is  the  core,  requires  just  as 
much  to  be  sedulously  preached  and  in- 
culcated within  the  limits  where  it  is 
professed,  as  to  be  carried  beyond  them. 
For  within  those  limits  it  hais  been  cor- 
rupted into  numberless  heresies.  There 
is  the  asceticism  which  disbelieves  in 
nature,  the  obscurantism  which  shrinks 
from  science,  and  will  not  know  Grod 
as  He  is,  the  scientific  fanaticism  and 
cynicism  which  reject  humanity.  And 
worse  than  all  these  heresies  there  is 
the  naked  irreligion  which  believes  in 
nothing,  that  is,  worships  nothing,  and 
aims  only  at  the  getting,  or  increasing; 
or  consuming  of  a  livelihood. 

Here,  too,  at  home  as  well  as  in  the 
fields  of  missionary  enterprise,  it  is  easy 
to  see  that  the  mistake  made  is  that  of 
putting  a  part  of  our  religion  for  the 
whole,  of  supposing  that  we  are  merely 
Christians  in  the  ecclesiastical  sense  of 
^e  word,  when  in  fact  our  religion  is 
something  beyond  comparison    wider. 
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Our  religion,  what  is  it  in  reality  but 
the  great  system  of  views  which  sup- 
ports  the  higher  life  in  us  1  And  what 
then  in  all  this  system  of  views  can  be 
outside  of  the  province  of  the  religious 
teacher]  JBut  our  religious  teachers 
have  thoroughly  accustomed  themselves 
to  the  notion  that  they  have  no  concern 
with,  perhaps,  the  greater  part  of  this 
province.  It  costs  them  nothing  to 
*dmit  that  there  may  be  great  laws  of 
the  universe  profoundly  affecting  the 
life  of  man ;  that  there  may  be  elevating 
thoughts,  nay  that  there  may  be  noble 
deeds  and  noble  characters  fit  to  be  set  up 
as  examples,  which  nevertheless  do  not 
•concern  them  at  all  as  religious  teachers, 
and  have  no  bearing  upon  religion. 
"  If  this  be  not  worship,"  says  Carlyle 
somewhere,  "  why  then  I  say  the  more 
pity  for  worship ! "  And  just  such  is 
the  reflection  which  mankind  have  long 
been  making  upon  that  definition  of 
religion  which  has  been  put  before  them 
by  the  teachers  of  it.  The  consequence 
is  that  it  is  now  proposed  to  exclude 
religious  teaching  from  schools,  and 
that  the  theological  faculty  begins  to 
be  abolished  in  universities,  while  many 
of  the  most  serious-minded  men  feel 
that  little  will  be  lost.  Religion  has 
been  so  defined,  that  morality  can  be 
separated  from  it,  that  the  laws  of  the 
universe  can  be  separated  from  it,  that 
all  noble  and  elevating  arts  can  be 
separated  from  it ;  what  wonder  then 
that  nothing  but  a  capvt  mortuum  seems 
to  remain  ? 

In  spite  of  all  that  can  be  said  of 
scientific  objections  to  Christian  doc- 
trine, it  is  most  plain  that  the  decline 
observable  in  the  influence  of  religious 
teachers  is  owing,  not  to  anything  they 
have  taught,  but  to  what  they  have 
not  taught.  '*  The  hungry  sheep  look 
up  and  are  not  fed."  While  new  know- 
ledge of  God,  of  man,  and  of  nature 
has  been  pouring  in  upon  us  for  genera- 
i;ions  past,  while  society  has  taken  new 
forms,  so  as  to  need  new  advice  and 
new  instruction,  religious  teaching  has 
remained  much  the  same.  "It  may 
be  true,  it  may  even  be  good,  but  it 
is  not  God's  truth,  it  is  not  religion." 


Subtle  distinction !  Meanwhile  the 
more  liberal-minded  among  religious 
teachers  have  laboured  commendably 
to  show  that  the  new  truths  are  not 
inconsistent  with  the  old  oracles,  so 
that  there  is  no  reason  to  reject  either, 
or  that  Prophets  and  Apostles  have  said 
things  which  make  it  conceivable  that 
they  would  not  have  disapproved,  or 
perhaps  that  they  in  some  degree 
anticipated,  the  modern  discoveries. 
But  that  God  can  reveal  a  new  truth 
which  may  stand  on  the  same  level  as 
the  old,  they  will  hardly  admit,  and 
so  they  scarcely  get  beyond  tolerance 
for  such  new  truths,  or  can  be  brought 
to  conceive  that  they  may  deserve  pre- 
cedence over  the  old,  as  in  fact  they 
generally  do.  Thus  while  the  mass  of 
religious  teachers  are  lost  in  the  depths 
of  the  past,  the  more  liberal  are  com- 
monly just  sighting  the  present.  Un- 
fortunately those  who  are  to  be  taught, 
at  least  the  more  busy-minded  of  them, 
know  nothing  of  the  past,  but  live 
wholly  either  in  the  struggles  of  the 
present,  or  in  wild  dreams  of  the 
future. 

Were  it  otherwise,  the  decline  of 
churches  would  be  by  no  means  such 
as  we  see.  The  arguments  against 
miracles,  or  those  against  a  future  life, 
are  by  no  means  so  convincing,  but  that 
they  could  easily  be  resisted,  or  almost 
disregarded,  by  churches  which  preached 
the  real  religion  of  the  age.  The 
churches  lose  their  hold^  not  because 
they  dare  to  hope  more  than  science 
does,  but  because  they  respond  so  little 
to  the  positive  aspirations,  admirations, 
devotions  of  the  age,  not,  in  a  word, 
because  they  teach  more  than  men  can 
believe,  but  because  they  teach  in- 
finitely less.  They  are  dragged  down 
by  the  superstition  that  God  has  long 
ago  ceased  to  reveal  truth,  and  that  the 
truths  which  have  come  to  mankind 
since,  though  not  wanting  in  certainty 
nor  yet  in  importance,  are  destitute 
somehow  of  a  certain  quality  of  sacred- 
ness.  It  would  be  hard  indeed  to 
define  this  quality,  or  to  say  why  it  is 
that  some  doctrines*  are  fit  to  be 
preached    from     pulpits     and    called 


religious,  while  others  are  not  bo, 
thoagli  admitted  to  be  both  true  and 
to  affect  nearly  the  higher  life  of  man. 
But  the  test  ia  aone  the  less  effective 
for  being  ho  wholly  unreasonable,  and 
it  excludes  most  of  the  doctrines  which 
form  the  real  religion  of  the  present  age. 
The  reason  why  it  seems  worth  while 
to  state  all  this,  is  that  in  Protestant 
chuicheB,  at  least,  nothing  stands  in  the 
way  of  an  immediate  and  complete 
reform.  They  are  bound  by  no  Sylla- 
bus. No  articles  surely  have  ever  laid 
it  down  that  the  Almighty  bos  finally 
ceased  to  reveal  new  truth  to  man,  and 
that  it  is  heterodox  to  say  that  those 
true  ideas  with  which  the  world  is  now 
alive,  and  of  which  only  germs,  or  not 
even  germs  are  to  be  found  in  the 
Scriptures,  come  from  the  same  saiirce 
from  whence  prophets  of  old  drew 
truth,  from  the  source  in  fact  from 
which  Chn^tianity  appears  to  teach 
that  all  truth  comes.  It  is  worth  while 
to  point  out  that  the  real  cause  of  de- 
cline in  Churches  is  not  the  so-calk-d 
conflict  of  religion  with  science,  that  is, 
not  the  disagreement  of  their  positive 
teaching  with  the  philosophy  of  the 
age,  but  something  quite  different,  viz. 
their  want  of  any  positive  teaching  upon 
the  topics  in  which  the  age  is  most 
interested.  if  this  distinction  were 
once  apprehended,  the  hopelessness 
which  paralyses  so  many  religious  men 
might  pass  away.    To  reconcile  religion 
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with  science  is  a  great  matter,  and  I 
many  of  those  who  have  the  strongest 
faith  that  the  reconciliation  can  and 
will  be  accomplished  feel  entirely 
unable  to  contribute  towards  it.  The 
other  work  of  filling  up  the  gaps  of 
religion,  of  doing  justice  to  the  ne- 
glected revelation  of  the  eighteen 
centuries  which  have  passed  since  the 
canon  of  inspiration  was  said  to  he 
closed,  of  admitting  into  the  creeds 
and  catechisms  of  religion  all  those 
truths  about  God  and  man  which  a 
sacerdotal  prejudice  bos  hitherto  pro- 
nounced "  common  and  unclean,"  this 
work  is  not  so  difhcolt.  It  need  not 
strain  the  formularies  of  any  church. 
It  might  go  forward  without  secession 
and  without  schism.  And  yet  it  is  as 
much  more  important  than  the  other 
work  as  it  is  less  difficult.  For  the 
opposition  of  science  is  only  formidable 
to  a  religion  which  lacks  inherent 
vitality.  When  the  prophetic  power 
has  gone  out  of  a  Church  the  boldness 
of  the  hopes  and  promises  on  which  it 
is  built  ceases  to  appear  sublime,  and 
then  the  world  gains  courage  to  criticise 
and  to  sneer;  but  when  she  recovers 
her  grasp  of  reality,  and  her  prophets 
enrich  their  eloquence  with  fresh  obser- 
vation, and  warm  it  with  first-band  con- 
viction, the  peevish  nsgationa — not  of 
science  but  of  ecientiQc  people — die 
away    again    speedily    into     inaudiUfl  ' 
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PART  IV. 


CHAPTER  X. 


While  Lady  Stanton  spread  the  news 
of  the  arrival   of  the  Musgrave  chil- 
dren among  the  upper  classes,  this  in- 
formation   was  given    to   the   lower, 
an  equally  or  perhaps  even  more  im- 
portant item  in  their  history,  by  an 
authority  of  a  very  different  kind,  to 
whom,   indeed,  it  would    have    been 
bitter  to  think  that  she  was  the  chan- 
nel of  communication  with  the  lower 
orders.     But  such  is  the  irony  of  cir- 
cumstances  that  it  was  Mrs.  Penni- 
thome  who  prided  herself  upon  her 
gentility,  and  who  would  have  made 
any  sacrifice  rather  than  descend  to  a 
sphere  beneath  her,  who  conveyed  the 
report,  which  ran  through  the  village 
like  wildfire,  and  which  spread  over 
the    surrounding   country   as   rapidly 
and    effectually    as    if    it    had    been 
made  known  by  beacons  on  the  hill- 
tops.    The  village  was  more  interested 
in  the  news  than  any  other  circle  in 
the  coimtry  could  be,  partly  because 
the  reigning  house  in  a  village  is  its 
standing    romance,  the    drama    most 
near   to  it,   and  most  exciting  when 
there  is  any  drama  at  all ;  and  partly 
for    still    more     impressive    personal 
reasons.     The  Castle  had  done  much 
for  the  district  in  this  way,    having 
supplied  it   with   more  exciting  food 
in  the  way  of  story  and  incident  than 
any  other  great  house  in  the  north 
country.     There  had  been  a  long  inter- 
val 6f' monotony,  but  now  it  appeared 
to  all  concerned  that  the  more  stirring 
circle  of   affairs  was  about  to    begin 
again.     The  manner  in  which  the  story 
fully  reached  the  village   was  simple 
enough.      Mrs.  Pennithome    had,   as 
might  have  been  expected,  failed  en- 
tirely with  Mary's  frock.      It  would 


not    "  come "  as   she    wanted    it   to 
come,  let  her   do   what   she   would; 
and  when  all  her  own  efforts  had  failed, 
and  the  stuff  was  effectually  spoiled, 
soiled  and  crumpled,  and  incapable  of 
ever  looking   better  than  secondhand 
under    any  circumstances,  she  called 
in  the  doctor,  as  people  are  apt  to  do 
when  they  have  cobbled  at  themselves 
in  vain.     The  dress  doctor  in  Penning- 
hame  and  the  neighbourhood,  the  role 
of    fashion,   the  grand  authority  for 
everything  in  the  way  of  chifonsy  was  a 
certain  Miss  Price,  a  lively  little  old 
woman,  who  had  one  of  the  best  houses 
in  the  village,  where  she  let  lodgings 
on  occasion,  but  always  made  dresses. 
She  had  been  in  business  a  great  many 
years,  and  was  an  authority  both  up 
and  down  the  water.      It    was    not 
agreeable  to  Miss  Price  to  be  called  in 
at  the  last  moment  as  it  were,  to  heal 
the  ailments  of  Mary'sfrock;  but  partly 
because  it  was  the  clei^gyman's  house, 
and  partly  because  of  the  gossip  whioh 
was  always  involved  she  obeyed  the 
summons,  as  she  had  done  on   many 
previous  occasions.     And  she  did  her 
best,  as  Mrs.  Pennithome  had  done 
her  worst,  upon  the  little  habiliment. 
"  Ladies    know  nothing    about    such 
things,"  the  little  dressmaker  said,  pin- 
ning and  impinning  with  energetic  care 
and  rapidity.     And  the  Vicar's  wife, 
who  looked  on  helpless  but  admiring, 
accepted  the  condemnation  because  of 
the  flattery  involved ;  for  Mrs.  Pen  was 
elevated  over  Miss  Price  by  so  brief 
an  interval  that  this  accusation  was  a 
kind     of     acknowledgment     of     her 
gentility,  and   did   her  good,  though 
it  was  not  meant  to  be  complimentary. 
She  liked  to  feel  that  hers  was  that 
ladylike  uselessness    which     is    only 
appropriate    to  high  position.       She 
simpered   a   little,  and  avowed   that 
indeed  she  had  never  been  brought  up 
to  know  about  such  things ;  and  while 
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Miss  Price  put  the  spoiled  work  to 
rights  the  Vicar's  wife  did  her  best  to 
entertain  the  beneficent  fairy  who  was 
bringing  the  chaoa  into  order.  She 
did  not  blurt  out  suddenly  the  news 
with  which  she  was  ovei-brimming,  hut 
brought  it  forth  cunniugly  in  the  course 
of  conversation  in  the  most  agi-eeable 

"  Have  you  any  newa,  Miss  Price )  " 
she  said;  "  but  I  tell  the  Yicar  that 
nothing  ever  happens  here.  The  peo- 
ple don't  even  die." 

"I  beg  your  pardon,  ma'am.  There's 
two  within  the  laB~t  three  months;  but 
to  be  sure  they  were  long  past  three- 
score and  ten." 

"  That  is  what  X  ^ay.  It's  so  healthy 
at  Fenninghame.  Look  at  the  old 
Squire  now,  how  hale  and  hearty  he 
is — and  after  all  he  has  come  through." 

"  Yes,  he  has  come  through  a  deal, " 
mid  Miss  Price,  putting  her  pins  in 
her  mouth,  "and  that'stoo  troe." 

"  Poor  old  man ;  and  still  more  and 
more  to  put  up  with.  Have  you  seen 
the  chiltfren,  Miss  Price  1  Oh  dear  I 
didn't  you  know )  Perhaps  I  ought 
not  to  have  mentioned  it ;  but  people 
cannot  hide  up  children  as  they  hide 
secrete.  I  have  been  living  here  for 
ten  years  and  1  scarcely  know  the 
rights  of  the  story  about  John  Mns- 
grave  yet." 

"  children  1  "  said  Mias  Price,  with 
a  start  which  shook  the  pins  out  of  her 
fingers.  "  To  be  snre^that  came  in  a 
coach  from  Pennington  with  a  play- 
acting sort  of  a  woman.  But  what 
has  that  to  do  with  Mr.  John  ?  " 

The  dressmaker  dropped  Mary's 
frock  upon  her  knees  in  the  excite- 
ment of  her  feelings.  There  was 
more  than  curiosity  involved.  "To 
be  sure,"  ehe  said.  "To  be  sure!" 
going  on  with  her  own  thoughts, 
"  where  should  they  come  but  to  the 
Castle  ?  and  who  should  have  them 
but  his  family  1  'Lizabeth  BampfTylde 
is  a  wronged  woman,  bat  not  even  me, 
I  wouldn't  trust  the  chililren  to  her. 
His  children  I  though  they  would  be 
hers  too " 

"  What  do  you  mean.  Miss  Price)  " 
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said  Mrs.  Pen,  half  offended ; 
you  going  out  of  your  senses!     I  tell 
you    something    about     the    Squire's 
family  and  you  get  into  a  way  about  it 
as  if  it  could  be  anything  to  you." 

Miss  Price  recovered  her  coiiiposur»J 
with  a  rapid  effort,  but  her  little 
countenance  reddened. 

"  Nothing  to  me,  ma'am,"  she  ; 
with  what  she    felt    to  be   a  proper 
pride.     "  But  if    Mr.  John  has  chil- 
dren, if  that  is  what  you  mean,  they 
had  a  mother  as  well  as  a  fatlier 
there  was  a  time  when  that  was 
thing  to  me." 

"  Oh  !  "    cried    the    "Vicar's    wif« 
"  then  you  knew  Mrs.  John ;  tell 
about  her.     .She  was  a  low  girl,  tl 
is  all  I  know." 

■'  She  was  no  low  girl,  whoever  told 
yon,"cried  the  little  dressmaker.  "She 
was  one  a.s  folks  were  fond  of,  as  fond 
as  if  she  had  been  a  princess.  She 
was  no  more  low  than — I  am;  she' 
was "  I 

"  Oh,  I  did  not  mean  to  offend  yonj 
Mias  Price.  Of  conrse  I  know  ho«' 
respectable  yon  are^ — bat  not  the  e<]ual 
of  the  Squire,  you  know,  orof^ — " 

Miss  Price  looked  at  the  woman  who 
had  spoiled  Mary's  frock.     There  shs 
stood,  limp,  and  faded,  and  genteel, 
with  no  capacity  in  her  fingers  and 
not  much  in  her  head,  with  a  smile  of 
conscious  superiority  yet  candescensioi 
Miss  Price  was  not  her  equal.     "  Goc 
Lord  I  as  if  1  would  be  that  useless, 
she  said  to  herself,  "  for  all  the 
in  the  world  !  or  to  be  as  grand 
Queen  I  "     But  tbough  she  was  i 
exasperated  and  contemptuous,  poli 
ness  and  policy  at  once  forbade  her 
aay  anything.     .She  would  not "  set 
ber  face  to  a  lady,"  even  when  sovi 
unimpressive   as    Mrs,    Pennithome_ 
and  it  did  not  become  the  dressmaker 
in  the  village  to  be  openly  scornful  of 
the  Vicar's  wife.      She  saved  herself 
by  taking  up  again  with  energy  and 
devotion  the   scattered   pins   and  the' 
miserable     little     spoiled     bodice      " 
Mary's  frock, 

"  T  am  glad  you  know  about  this  gii 
said  Mrs.  Pen,  satisfied  to  have  subdi 
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her  opponent,  "  for  I  want  so  much  to 
hear  about  her.  One  cannot  get  much 
information  from  a  gentleman,  jMiss 
Price.  They  tell  you,  oh  yes,  she  was 
a  pretty  creature  I  as  if  that  is  all  you 
cared  to  know." 

"  It's  what  tells  most  with  the 
gentlemen,  ma*am,"  said  Miss  Price, 
recovering  her  composure.  "  Yes,  that 
she  was.  I've  looked  at  her  many  a 
time  and  said  just  the  same  to  myself. 
*  Well,  you  are  a  pretty  creature  ! '  I 
don't  wonder  if  their  heads  get  turned 
when  they  are  as  pretty  as  that,  though 
it  isn't  only  the  pretty  ones  that  get 
their  heads  turned.  The  girls  that 
I've  had  through  my  hands  !  and  not 
one  in  ten  that  went  through  with  the 
business  and  kept  it  up  as  it  ought  to 
be  kept  up." 

"Was  Mrs.  John  Musgrave  in  the 
business  1  Was  she  in  vour  hands  ?  I 
declare  !  Did  he  marry  her  from  your 
house  1  " 

"  She  was  come  of  wild  folks,"  said 
Miss  Price  ;  "  there  was  gipsy  blood 
in  them.  They  had  a  little  bit  of  a 
sheep  farm  up  among  the  hills  in  their 
best  days,  and  a  lone  house,  where 
there  wasn't  a  stranger  to  be  s^n 
twice  in  a  year.  'Lizabeth  Bamffylde, 
that's  her  mother,  comes  about  the  vil- 
lage still.  I  can't  tell  you  what  she  does, 
she  sells  her  eggs  and  chickens,  and 
maybe  she  does  tell  fortunes.  I  won't 
say.  She  never  told  me  mine.  I  took 
a  fancy  to  the  lass,  and  I  said,  *  Bring 
her  to  me.  I'll  take  her.  I'll  train  her 
a  bit.'  Oh,  how  little  we  know  !  If  I  had 
but  let  her  bide  on  th3  fells  ! — but  what 
a  pretty  one  she  was.  Such  eyes  as  she 
had,  and  a  skin  that  wasn't  to  say  dark 
— it  was  brown,  but  so  clear  I  like  the 
water  when  the  sun  is  in  it." 

"  You  seem  to  think  a  great  deal  of 
people  being  pretty." 

*'  So  I  do,  ma'am,  more  than  I  ought. 
A  woman  should  have  more  sense. 
I'm  near  as  easy  led  away  as  the 
gentlemen.  But  there's  different  kinds 
of  beauty,  and  that  is  what  tliey  more 
see  as  want  it  most.  There's  pretty 
faces  that  I  can't  abide.  They  seem 
to  give  me  a  turn.     Now  that's  where 


the  men  fails,"  said  the  little 
maker;  "  all's  one  to  them,  good  or  bad, 
they  never  see  any  difEerence.  Lily 
was  never  one  of  the  bad  ones,  poor 
dear.  Lily  ?  yes,  that  was  the  yonng 
woman;  but  she's  not  such  a  ^^oung 
woman,  not  a  girl  now.  Shell  be 
thirty-seven  or  eight,  close  upon  that,  if 
she's  living  this  day." 

"She  is  not  living  —  she  died  five 
years  ago ;  and  Miss  Musgrave  won't 
believe  me  that  she  ought  to  go  into 
black  for  her,"  said  Mrs.  Pennithome. 

"Ah!"   said    !Miss    Price   with   a 
sharp  cry.     She  dropped  her  work  at 
her  feet   with  an  indifference   to  it 
which  deeply  aggrieved    Mrs.  Penni- 
thome.    The  annoimcement  took  her 
altogether   by  surprise,  and  went  to 
her  heart.     "  Dead  !  oh  my  poor  lily, 
my  poor  Lily !     Was  I  thinking  ill  o* 
thee  ?     Dead  !  and  so  many  left — and 
her  in  her   prime  I  "      Sudden   sobs 
stopped    the     good     little     woman's 
speech   with  which  she  straggled  as 
she  went  on,  making  a  brave  effort  to 
recover  herself  as  she  picked  up  the 
little  dress.     "  I    beg    your    pardon, 
ma'am,  but  it  was  so  sudden  ;  it  took 
me  unprepared.      Oh,  ma'am,  that's 
the  worst  of  it  when  you  have  to  do 
with  girls.     Few  of  them  go  through 
with  the  business,  though  it  would  be 
best  for  them  ;  they  turn  every  one 
to  her  own  way ;  that's  scripture,  but 
I  mean  it.     They  marry,   and    they 
think  themselves  so  grand  with  their 
children,  and  it  kills  'em.     Oh,  if  I 
had  but  left  her  on  the  fells  !  or  if  she 
had  stuck  by  the  business  like  me  !  " 

"  I  did  not  think  you  took  so  much 
interest  in  her,"  said  Mrs.  Pen,  feel- 
ing guilty.  "  If  I  had  known  yon 
cared,  I  would  have  been  more  careful 
what  I  said.  But  nobody  seemed  to 
think  much  of  her.  It  is  always  the 
Musgraves  the  Vicar  speaks  of." 

"The  Vicar  thought  of  nothing 
but  Miss  jVIary,"  said  Miss  Price 
hastily ;  then  she  corrected  herself. 
"  I  mean  of  womanfolk,"  she  said ; 
"  the  Musgraves,  ma'am,  as  you  say, 
that  was  all  he  thought  of.  And 
that's  always  the  way  as  £ar  as  I  can 
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judge,     The    gentry  thinks  of    their 

n  aide,  and  we  that  are  but  small 
folks,  we  thinks  o£  ours ;  it'e  natural. 
Miss  Muagrftve  was  not  much  to  me. 
X  never  made  her  but  one  thing,  and 
that  was  a  cotton,  a  common  morn- 
ing frock ;  she  was  too  grand  to  have 

r  things  made  by  the  likea  of  me  ; 
but  Lily,  she  sat  by  my  side  and 
sewed  at  the  same  seam.  And  she's 
deadl  the  bonniest  lass  on  all  the 
water,  as  the  village  folks  say." 

"You  don't  talk  like  the  village 
folks,  Miss  Price," 

"No.  I'm  from  the  south,  as  they 
call  it — except  when  a  word  creeps  in 
now  and  again  through  being  so  long 
here.  It's  all  pinned  and  straight, 
ma'am,  now.  It  was  done  almost 
before  I  heard  the  news — and  I'm 
glad  of  it,  for  my  eyesight  goes  when 
I  begins  to  cry.  I  don't  think  you 
can  go  wrong  now,"  said  Miss  Pi-ice 
with  a  sigh,  knowing  the  powers  of 
ber  patroness  in  that  direction,  "  It's 
as  well  as  I  can  make  it — pinned,  and 
basted,  and  straight  before  your  hand. 
No,  thank  you  kindly,  nothing  for  me. 
I'm  that  put  out  that  the  best  thing 
I  can  do  is  to  get  home." 

"  But  dear  me.  Miss  Price,  as  she 
is  not  even  a  relation !  " 

"A  relation,  what's  thatt  A  girl 
that  you've  brought  up  ia  more  than 
a  relation,"  cried  the  dressmaker, 
forgetting  her  manners.  And  she 
'  made  up  her  pntt-ems  tremulously  in 
a  little  bundle,  and  hui-ried  out  with 
the  briefest  leavetaking,  which  was 
notcivil,  Mrs,  Pennithome  said  indig- 
nantly. But  Miss  Price,  in  her  way, 
was  as  important  as  the  Vicar's  wife 
herself,  being  alone  in  her  profession, 
and  enjoying  a  monopoly.  It  is  pos- 
sible to  be  rude  when  you  are  a  mono- 
polist, without  damage  to  your  trade  ; 
but  this,  to  do  her  justice,  was  not  the 
motive  which  actuated  the  little 
dressmaker,  who,  in  her  nature,  was 
anxiously  polite  and  indisposed  to 
oSend  any  one ;  but  the  news  she 
had  heard  was  too  much  for  all  her 
little  decorums.  She  made  a  long 
round  out  of  her  way  to  pass  by  the 
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Castle,  though  she  could  scarcely  tell 
why  she  did  so — for  it  was  not  thi 
children  that  wtre  most  in  her  mind. 
Indeed  she  scarcely  remembered  them 
at  all,  in  her  excitement  of  pain  and 
hot  gi-ief  which  took  the  shape  of  a 
kind  of  fiery  resentment  against  life 
and  natui'e.  Children  !  what  was  the 
good  of  the  ohil  drench  el  plesa  things 
that  took  a  woman's  lite,  and  made 
even  the  rest  of  death  bitter  to  her, 
wringing  her  heart  with  misery  to  leave 
them  after  coiiting  her  her  life.  She 
was  an  old  maid  not  by  accident,  but 
by  natui'e  j  and  what  were  a  couple  of 
Biiserable  little  children  in  exchange 
for  the  life  of  Lily  I  But  when,  not 
ejfpecting  to  see  them,  not  thinking 
of  them  save  in  this  bitter  way.  Miss 
Price  saw  the  two  children  at  the 
<loor  of  the  hall,  another  quick 
springing  sensation  rose  suddenly  in. 
ber  hasty  soul.  She  went  slowly 
past,  gazing  at  them,  trying  to  say  to 
Lerself  that  tJie  hated  the  sight  of 
them,  Lily's  slayers  1  But  ber  kind 
heart  was  too  much  for  her  quick 
temper,  and  as  soon  as  they  were  oul 
of  sight,  the  little  dressmaker  sat; 
down  by  the  wayside  and  cried.  Bob- 
bing tike  a  child.  Little  dreadful 
creatures  who  had  worn  their  mother 
to  death,  and  killed  her  in  her  prime  I 
Poor  little  forlorn  orphans  without  a 
mother  I  She  did  not  know  which 
feeling  was  the  warmest  and  strong- 
est. But  she  reached  home  so  shaken 
between  the  two  emotions,  that  her 
present  assistant  who  filled  the  place 
to  which  Hiss  Price  had  hoped  to 
train  LUy,  and  who  was  a  good  girl 
■with  no  nonsense  in  her  head,  fully 
intending  to  go  through  with  the 
business,  was  frightened  by  the  appear- 
ance of  ber  principal,  who  stumbled 
into  the  little  parlour  all  garlanded 
with  paper  pattems,  with  ti'emulona 
Btep  and  blanched  cheeks,  as  if  she 
had  seen  a  ghost. 

"Something's  to  do  1  "  cried  the 
girl. 

Miss  Price  made  no  immediate  re- 
ply, but  sank  into  a.  d^air  to  ge^her 
breath.  "^  ""      "**'    '  "  ~''^™' 
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"  Oh,  nothing ;  nothing  you  know 
of/'  she  said  at  last,  '' nothing  that 
need  trouble  you ;  "  and  then  after  a 
pause,  "nothing  that  will  warn  you 
even,  not  one  of  you,  silly  things. 
You'd  all  do  just  the  same  to- 
morrow, though  it  was  to  cost  you 
your  lives." 

"  I'll  run  and  get  you  a  cup  of  tea," 
said  Sarah,  which  showed  her  to  be  a 
young  woman  of  sense.  Where  lives 
the  woman  to  whom  this  cordial, 
promptly  and  as  it  were  accidentally 
administered,  does  not  do  good  %  Miss 
Price  gradually  recovered  herself  as 
she  sipped  the  fragrant  tea,  and  told 
her  story  with  many  sighs  and  la- 
mentations, yet  not  without  a  certain 
melancholy  pleasure. 

"  If  girls  would  only  think,"  she  said ; 
"  if  they  would  take  a  warning ;  but 
ne'er  a  one  of  you  will  do  that.  YciU 
think  it's  grand  to  marry  a  gentle- 
man; but  it  would  be  far  better  to 
go  through  with  the  business  like  I've 
done,  far  better !  though  you'll  never 
think  so." 

Sarah  was  respectfully  sympathetic  ; 
she  shook  her  head  with  a  look  of  awe 
and  melancholy  acquiescence ;  but 
nevertheless  she  did  not  think  so.  She 
was  only  twenty,  and  thirty-seven  was 
a  good  age.  To  marry  a  gentleman, 
even  at  the  risk  of  dying  at  thirty- 
seven  like  Lily,  was  better  than  living 
till  sixty  like  Miss  Price  ;  but  she  did 
not  say  so.  She  acquiesced,  and  even 
cried  over  the  lost  Lily,  whom  she  had 
never  seen,  with  the  easy  emotion  of  a 
girl.  She  herself  meant  sincerely  to  go 
through  with  the  business  \  but  any- 
how Sarah  was  as  much  excited  by 
the  news  as  heart  could  desire.  Miss 
Price  was  very  determined  that  it 
should  not  be  talked  of,  that  the  story 
should  not  be  spread  in  the  village. 
"  Don't  let  them  say  again  it  came 
from  us,"  she  said ;  but  however  that 
might  be,  before  the  next  morning  it 
had  spread  through  the  parish,  and 
beyond  the  parish.  Such  things  get 
into  the  atmosphere.  What  can  con- 
ceal a  secret  t  It  is  the  one  thing 
certain  to  be  found  out,  and  -which 


everyone  is  bound  to  know.  There 
was  nothing  else  talked  about  in  the 
cottages  or  when  neighbours  met,  for 
some  days.  The  men  talked  of  it 
over  their  beer,  even,  in  the  public 
houses.  "She  were  a  bonnie  lass," 
the  elder  ones  said  ;  and  all  the  girls 
in  the  district  felt  that  they  individu- 
ally might  have  been  LUy,  and  felt  sad 
for  her.  The  children  (who  coold  not 
be  hid)  were  followed  by  eager  looks 
of  curiosity  when  they  appeared,  and 
the  resemblance  of  lilias  to  her 
mother  was  too  remarkable  not  to 
strike  every  one  who  had  known  her ; 
and  the  entire  story  which  had  ex- 
cited the  district  so  deeply  in  its  time, 
and  which  with  its  mixture  of  all  the 
sentiments  which  are  most  interesting 
to  humanity,  was  almost  as  exciting 
still  as  ever,  was  retold,  a  hundred 
times  over,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
yoxmger  generation.  In  these  lower 
regions,  as  was  natural,  the  interest 
all  centred  in  the  beautiful  girl,  who, 
though  "  come  of  wild  folk,"  and  not 
even  an  appropriate  bride  for  a  well- 
to-do  hopeful  of  the  village,  had  "  the 
ofEer  of"  two  gentlemen,  one  the 
young  lord,  and  the  other  the  young 
squire.  Had  such  fortune  ever  come 
before  to  a  lass  from  the  fells  t  How 
she  had  been  courted  I  not  as  the 
village  lovers  wooed  with  a  sense  of 
equality,  at  least,  if  not  perhaps  some- 
thing more  ;  but  John  Musgrave  and 
young  Lord  Stanton  had  thought  no- 
body in  the  world  like  her.  And 
the  young  lord,  poor  fellow  I  had 
even  broken  his  word  for  her,  a  sin 
which  was  but  a  glory  the  more  to 
Lily  in  the  eyes  of  the  'Wllage  critics — 
however  bitterly  it  might  have  been 
condemned  had  his  forsaken  bride 
been  a  village  maiden  too.  That  this 
rivalry  should  have  gone  the  length 
of  blood,  all  for  Lily's  sweet  looks,  was 
athing  the  middle-aged  narrators  shook 
their  heads  over  with  many  a  moral, 
''  You  see  what  the  like  of  that  comes 
to,  lasses,"  they  said.  But  the  lasses 
only  put  their  heads  closer,  and  felt 
their  hearts  beat  higher.  To  be 
fought  for,  to  be  died   for!    It  was 
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the  t«ri-ible,  no  doubt,  but  glorious. 
Such  things  never  happen  now-a- 
days,  tht'y  Buid  to  themaelves  with  a 
sigh. 

And  the  newa  did  not  atop  down 
below  in  the  plain,  but  mounted  with 
tim  winds  and  the  clouds,  and  reached 
lone  places  in  the  fells,  where  it  raised 
a  wilder  excitement  still — at  least  in 
one  nnsubdued  and  fiery  soul. 


CHAPTEK  SI. 

"  You  must  not  cry,  Xello;  for  one 
thing  you  are  too  big  to  cry  ;  or  if  you 
are  not  too  big  you  are  too  old.  You  are 
Qtght — past !  and  then  the  old  gentle- 
man down  staji-s  is  such  a  funny,  funny 
old  man,  that  he  will  eat  us,  Keilo,  if 

•'  I  don't  believe  you,"  said  the  little 
boy,  whom  England  had  much  improved 
in  sti-ength.  "  Old  men  do  not  eitt  chil- 
dren," but  he  drew  back  a  little,  and 
stopped  crying  all  the  same. 

'■  We  Jo  not  know  no-ting  about  old 
men  in  England,"  said  Liliaa— the  th 
was  still  a  difficulty  to  her ;  and  they 
both  pronounced  their  rs  in  a  way 
which  wits  unfamiliar  to  English  ears, 
though  the  letter  exists  and  retains  its 
natural  Bound  in  the  north  country, 
"  They  are  very  very  strange ;  they 
sit  in  a  chair  ail  day,  like  the  wild 
beasts.  I  go  to  the  door  and  peep  in. 
He  had  no  cap  on  his  head  like  Don 
Pepi^,  but  a  bare  place  here,  where  the 
cap  should  be,  and  white  hair.  And 
he  never  moves  nor  speaks.  Some- 
times I  think  he  will  be  cut  out  of 
wood  ;  and  then  all  at  once  be  rises  up, 
and  me,  I  run  away." 

"Are  you  not  afraid,  Lilias!  I 
should  be  frightened,"  said  the  little 
boy,  looking  at  her  with  lai^e  wonder- 
ing oyee. 

"  That  is  because  you  are  only  sLi, 
but  1  am  twelve,  and  one  is  never 
frightened  after  twelve.  1  run  away, 
and  it  makes  me  beat  and  thomp 
here,"  Lilias  put  her  hand  to  her  heart 
to  indicate  the  place,  "  and  I  like  it." 


"  Ves."  said  the  little  brother. 
jou  run  it  makes  that  beat ;  but  I  do 
not  like  it." 

"  Ah,  you  are  a  baby,"  said  Lilias. 
She  stood  with  hev  daik  hair  shakeo 
back,  and  her  eyes  shining,  an  image 
of  lively  daring.  Nothing  could  be 
more  unlike  than  these  two  chUdren, 
The  boy  h.iil  all  the  featiu-es  of  his 
race,  blue  eyes,  fair  hair,  with  a  touch 
of  gold  in  it,  a  fair  complexioD, 
browned  and  reddened  indeed,  with 
his  long  journey  and  the  warm  sun  he 
had  been  osed  to,  but  already  changing 
into  the  pink  and  white  of  English 
childhood.  But  there  were  none  of 
the  Mosgrave  features  in  Lilias.  Hel^ 
dark  eyes,  dancing  with  life  and  i 
energy,  her  warm  colour,  clear  brown 
with  an  underlying  rose  tint,  and  a 
downy  bloomy  surface  which  softened 
everyoutline,  andhererisp,  yet  shining 
dark  hail-,  all  belonged,  not  only  to  tt 
difierent  species,  but  to  a  difierent 
typo  of  race.  The  Musgraves  were 
robust  and  strong,  but  their  strength 
was  not  of  this  buoyant  kind.  The 
cloud  of  ansiety  which  had  been  about 
her  on  her  first  appearance,  that 
mystery  of  doubt  with  which  a  little 
human  creature  regards  the  stcanga 
and  novel,  in  whatever  form,  not 
knowing  if  harm  or  good  may  be 
coming,  had  floated  away,  and  Lilias 
had  already  taken  back  her  natural 
character.  She  was  at  home  In  the 
house,  every  room  of  it,  though  she 
knew  that  she  was  hidden  and  thrust 
into  comers,  on  account  of  "the  old 
gentleman  downstairs."  This  did  not 
depress  or  trouble  her,  but  felt  like  a 
joke,  ft  mystification  and  masquerad- 
ing sQch  &s  is  dear  to  chUdhood.  Bhe 
threw  herself  into  the  spirit  of  it  with 
enjoyment,  instead  of  brooding  over  it 
with  melancholy  consciousness,  which 
was  what  Mary,  forgetting  childhood, 
as  all  grown  people  do,  had  feared. 

The  children  were  in  the  hall,  which 
had  now  gi-own  so  familiar  to  them 
that  they  could  not  understand  how 
they  had  ever  feared  it.  It  was  one  of 
those  exceptional  days  which  occur 
now  and  then  in    the  winter  before 
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the  turn  of  the  year.  The  whole  world 
was  full  of  simshine.  There  was  not 
a  cloud  in  the  sky,  and  the  great 
green  hill  in  front  of  them  rose  up 
in  dazzling  clearness  of  relief,  like  a 
visible  way  of  ascent  into  heaven. 
There  was  not  a  breath  stirring ;  the 
trees  without  a  leaf  upon  them,  pointed 
themselves  against  the  blue  of  the  sky, 
and  the  green  of  the  hill,  in  minute 
perfection  of  branch  and  twig,  like  a 
photograph.  The  lake  was  as  still  and 
as  blue  as  the  sky — everything  lay  in 
the  sunshine  charmed  and  stilled,  hang- 
ing motionless  as  it  were  between 
earth  and  heaven.  The  sense  that  it 
was  mid-winter,  the  natural  season  of 
storms,  seemed  to  have  got  into  the 
air,  which  wondered  over  its  own  still- 
ness, and  into  the  skies,  which  excelled 
themselves  in  lightness  and  soft  blue- 
ness,  snatching  this  moment  of  de- 
light with  a  fearful  joy.  Earth  took 
that  moment  of  ecstasy  as  one  who  was 
well  aware  that  she  could  not  answer 
for  the  morrow.  The  great  doorway 
of  the  hall  stood  wide  open ;  it  was 
after  mid-day,  and  the  sun  streamed 
in,  having  got  to  the  west  so  much 
earlier  than  in  summer.  lilias  and  her 
little  brother,  children  of  the  sun, 
were  planted  in  the  midst  of  it,  enjoy- 
ing it  with  unconscious  exhilaration. 
Martuccia  sat  in  the  open  doorway, 
basking  in  it,  knitting;  a  tranquil, 
almost  motionless  figure,  with  that 
faculty  of  repose  which  is  no  doubt 
awarded  to  nurses  in  compensation  for 
the  endless  calls  upon  their  activity. 
She  had  put  a  little  tartan  shawl — 
congenial  garment — upon  her  fine 
shoulders,  and  with  her  silver  pins 
and  glowing  black  hair  all  whitened 
by  the  sunshine,  sat  perfectly  motion- 
less except  for  the  little  rustle  of  her 
hands  and  click  of  her  knitting  needles. 
It  seemed  immaterial  whether  it  might 
be  years  or  moments  that  the  robust 
and  comely  watcher  should  hold  that 
peaceful  guardian  pose.  She  was  pay- 
ing no  attention  to  the  children,  yet 
the  lightest  appeal,  a  querulous  ex- 
clamation, a  longer  pause  than  usual, 
anything     or    noticing    would     have 


brought  her  to  her  nurselings.     It  was 
the  repose  of  the  mother,  who  sees 
everything,  and  feels  everything  even 
when  she  does  not  see :  and  the  ad- 
ditional security  which  her  presence 
brought  to  them,  though  she  sat  apart 
and  had  nothing  to  do  with  their  talk 
or  their  play,  the  strong  support  of 
the   background  which   she  niade,   it 
would  be  hard  to  tell  in  words.     Tbej 
had  been  playing  in  the  spacious  place 
all  lighted  and  warmed  through  and 
through  with  simshine.      Miss   Mus- 
grave  had  not  yet  made  her  appearance; 
either  she  had  less  time  to  spend  in 
hsr  favourite  resort,  or  the  fact  that 
it  had  been  appropriated  to  the  chil- 
dren, as  specially  suitable  in  its  size 
and  separateness  for  their  enjoyment, 
had  made  her  relinquish  its  use.     The 
great  bay  window  in  the  recess  gaye 
back  a  reflected  light  from  the  «hming 
of  the  lake,  which  added  a  colder  tone 
to  the  prevailing  brightness;  and  m 
the    old    fireplace    there    burned   a 
smouldering  fire,  half  coals  half  wood. 
Every  feature  of  the  place  had  grown 
familiar  to  the  two  little  things  "vdio 
were  once    so   alarmed  by  its    dark 
comers — so  familiar  that  they  oould 
not  understand  how   they  had  ever 
been  afraid.      The  kind  old  spacious 
silent  hall    sheltered    them    with    a 
large    passive  protection   not   unlike 
that  of  Martuccia  herself. 

But  the  afternoon  languor  had 
stolen  upon  the  boy  and  girl,  notwith- 
standing the  brightness.  They  had 
come  to  a  pause  in  their  round  of 
amusement,  and  though  half-tired, 
were  yet  looking  about  with  all  their 
quick  senses  fftr  some  new  delight.  A 
little  scuffle,  a  little  quarrel  and  crying 
fit  on  Nello's  part,  which  had  been  put 
a  stop  to  by  the  warning  of  liUas 
already  recorded,  had  left  them  free 
for  a  new  start,  but  not  with  the  old 
plays,  which  were  worn  out  for  the 
moment.  They  made  an  unconscious 
pause,  and  looked  about  them  to  find 
some  novelty ;  and  both  pounced  upon 
one  at  the  same  moment  with  a  burst 
of  sudden  and  unlooked  for  rapture.  A 
great  broad  sheet  of  something  ~ ' 
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lay  stretched  out  on  Mary's  table,  in 
company  with  an  open  colour-box  and 
bruehea— a  aight  too  tempting  to  be 
resisted  by  any  child,  especially  after 
the  exhaustion  of  a  long  day's  play. 
It  was  wonderful  that  they  had  over- 
looked it  ao  long.  They  caught  sight 
of  it  simultaneously  now,  and  the 
result  was  a  sudden  rush  of  eager 
curiosity.  The  boy  got  first  to  the 
goal  ]  perhaps  he  had  been  by  a  second 
of  time  the  first  to  start.  He  grasped 
one  side  of  the  white  sheet  with  hia 
hot  little  hand,  and  climbing  into  the 
chair  which  stood  before  it,  threw 
himself  upon  the  new  wonder.  "  It 
is  Mary's,"  said  Lilias,  making  a 
feeble  effort  to  hold  him  back  ;  but  her 
own  curiosity  was  much  stronger  than 
her  sense  of  duty  to  Mary,  who  allowed 
them  to  see  everything  and  share 
everything  she  had.  They  both  leant 
on  the  table  breathless,  the  mysteri- 
ous whiteness  criicking  beneath  their 
hands.  It  was  a  sheet  of  dazzling 
white  vellum,  ornamented  \vith  what 
they  considered  beautiful  pictures,  a 
puizling,  yet  a.  tempting  sight  to  the 
children.  It  was  nothing  leas  than  a 
genealogical  tree,  their  own  pedigi-ee, 
which  Miss  Musgrave,  skilled  in  such 
works,  was  preparing  for  her  father, 
ornamented  with  emblasioned  coats  of 
arms,  some  of  them  unfinished  and 
inviting  completion  with  a  seductive 
force  which  made  the  children's  hearts 
beat. 

"  What  is  it  %  "  said  Nello,  in  a  tone 

"  I  know,"  cr'ed  Lilias,  confidently ; 
"  it  is  a  copy.  You  have  had  no  educa- 
tion, you  don't  know  what  a  copy  is  : 
but  me,  I  have  done  them,  though 
never  any  so  pretty  as  this.  Mary  is 
a  gi-own  up  lady,  old,  not  like  us  ;  it 
must  be  Mary's  copy.  You  should  not 
touch  it,  you  are  too  little." 

*'  I  will  try,"  cried  Nello,  with  his 
eyes  upon  the  brushes.  Already  he 
had  rubbed  against  something  not  yet 
dry,  and  had  smudged  the  colour  to  the 
horror  of  his  sister.  He  had  both  his 
elbows  upon  it  and  the  gi-eater  part  of 
his  small  person. 


"  Oh    what    have    you    done,    yodJ 
naughty  boy  I "  cried  Lilias  ;  "  you 
not  do  it.     Let  me  I  " 

"  Yes,  I  will  do  it,  I  will  do  it  I  " 
cried  Mello,  seizing  the  crackling- 
vellum  and  dashing  at  it  with  a  brnshj 
full  of  colour, 

Lilias  had  to  stand  and  look 
sorest  of  miseries,  while  her  little 
brother  performed  badly  what  she 
felt  she  could  have  done  well.  She 
stood  impatient,  with  a  faint  moan- 
ing.    "  Let  me  do  it.    Let  me  do  it !  " 

There  was  a  large  shield  in  the 
centre,  upon  which  the  canton,  the 
cherished  augmentation,  the  chief 
ornament  of  the  Musgrave  arms,  was 
slightly  drawn.  Gules  on  a  shield 
argent,  it  ought  to  have  been — Nello 
made  a  blurred  dash  of  bright  blue, 
surrounded  by  a  sea  of  red.  "  How 
it  is  pretty  ! "  he  cried,  in  his  half- 
foreign  speech,  with  a  crow  of  triumph, 
Colour  upon  colour  I  and  such  colour  I 
the  sight  would  have  driven  Mr, 
Musgrave  wild. 

Lilias  uttered  a  cry  of  horror,  which 
changed  immediately  after  into  one  of 
triumph.  She  had  seen  something  else 
— a  copy  of  the  first  in  plain  paper, 
lurking  behind  the  veUum,  and  da^ed 
at  it,  nearly  upsetting  Nello.  "  Now 
I  have  one  too,"  she  cried,  darting 
with  her  prize  to  the  table  in  the  recess. 
The  excitement  of  emulation  had  seized 
her.  She  spread  it  out  upon  the  table 
and  smoothed  and  caressed  it  with  nerv- 
ous fingers.  This  last  was  a  copy  of 
the  family  tree,  which  Miss  Musgrave 
was  making  for  herself.  She  had  ft 
kind  of  contempt  for  these  family 
honours,  which  was  in  its  way  a 
proof  of  her  reverence  for  them. 
"  What  is  the  use  of  it  I  does  it  do  one 
good  to  have  one's  name  there  1 "  she 
had  even  ventured  to  say  to  her  father  ; 
hut  all  the  same  it  had  distressed  Mary 
to  know  that  the  names  of  the  children, 
the  last  representatives  of  the  race,  were 
not  there,  and  this  was  why  she  had 
taken  the  trouble  to  make  out  a  copy 
Naturally  this  was  all  quite  unintellig] 
ble  to  little  Lilias,  who  saw  only  at  the 
bottom  of  the  ps^e  an  escatcheon  void 
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of  all  colour,  a  little  white  space  which 
might  be  made,  she  thought,  to  resemble 
the  others  with  great  advantage  to  the 
whole.     That  this  came  opposite  to  the 
name  of  John  Musgrave  was  nothing 
to  the  child,  but  the  sight  of  it  as  she 
spread  out  the  paper  filled  her  with 
that  enthusiasm  of  doing  which  pushes 
the    mind  into    creative   frenzy   and 
makes  the  frame  tingle.     It  went  to 
her  head  and  made  her  tremble  with 
eagerness.      She  rushed  to  the  other 
table  and  seized  from    under  Nello's 
elbow  a  brush,  which  she  filled  full  of 
fine  broad  vermilion,  a   colour  about 
which  there  could  be  no  mistake,  and 
rushing  back  again  applied  it  to  the 
paper,  filling  the   vacant  shield  with 
strong  decided  gules,  safe   from   any 
accident.     The  outline  was  not  very 
firm,  and  there  were  overflowings  and 
runs  of  colour  outside,  but  at  all  events 
the    hue   was  undeniable.      She  was 
standing  looking  at  it  with  a  satisfied 
yet  agitated  mind,  with  the  brush  still 
in    her    hand,  when   her  elbow   was 
grasped  by  some  one  behind  and  a  hand 
laid  on  her  shoulder.    In  the  start  she 
gave,  the  child  s  arm  made  a  nervous 
jerk  of  the  brush  over  the  paper,  and 
ran  a  tremulous  line  of  red  over  some 
half-dozen    of     the    kindred     names. 
"  Mary  1  "    she  cried,  with  a  sudden 
perception  of  wrong  doing.     But  Lilias 
did  not  weep  or  excuse  herself.     She 
got  quite  pale,  with  a  red  spot  on  each 
cheek,  and  stood,  not  even  dropping 
the  brush,  looking  up  at    her  judge, 
with  the  comers  of  her  mouth  sud- 
denly turned  downwards,  and  a  gleam 
of    awakened    understanding  in   her 
alarmed  eyes. 

"Lilias!  I  thought  I  could  trust 
you ;  what  have  you  been  doing  ? " 
cried  Mary.  "And  NeUo  ? "  she 
added,  loolong  round  with  dismay  at 
the  more  important  work.  Nello  had 
already  been  roused  to  that  instinctive 
sense  of  harm  which  comes  with  the 
arrival  of  an  aggrieved  person.  But 
he  did  not  face  his  victim  as  Lilias  did. 
He  threw  down  his  streaming  pencil 
on  the  vellum,  got  down  from  his  chair 
in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  and  fled  to 


take  shelter  with  Martuccia,  who,  ever 
ready  to  defend,  and  yet  unaware  who 
was  wrong,  put  an  arm  roond  him  at 
once  and  faced  Miss  Musgrave  with 
prompt  defiance. 

"  Oh  Mary  I "  cried  Lilias,  trembling, 
"Nello  did  not  mean  it.  He  is  so 
little.     JSTello  did  not  know." 

Mary  was  not  so  angelically  sweet  as 
to  be  indifferent  to  the  damage  done, 
but  she  had  not  the  freedom  of  reproof 
which  people  exercise  with  children 
familiar  to  them.  The  little  meddlers 
were  still  strangers.  So  she  restrained 
herself  and  said  nothing.  She  went  to 
the  parchment,  leaving  the  other,  which 
was  hopeless,  and  began  to  sponge  off 
the  still  wet  colour.  JSTello  kept  in  his 
refuge  regarding  her  from  afar,  ready 
to  bolt  behind  Martuocia  if  she  made 
any  hostile  advances  and  hide  himself 
in  his  nurse's  skirt.  But  Lilias  followed 
Miss  Musgrave  closely  as  her  shadow. 
She  watched  the  sponging  with  the 
gravest  anxious  attention.  She  kept 
herself  close  against  Mary's  dress, 
touching  it,  and  put  herself  in  Mary's 
way,  and  interposed  her  wistful  face, 
now  quite  pale  and  troubled,  between 
the  vellum  and  Mary's  eyes.  At  last 
her  aunt  said,  perhaps  somewhat 
peevishly,  "What  do  you  want,  child t 
You  have  done  harm  enough  for  one 
morning.     Pray  go  out  of  my  way." 

"  Have  we  done  much  harm  1 "  said 
Lilias,  with  strained  and  anxious  eyes. 
"Yes,  you  have  spoiled  my  week's 
work,  you  mischievous  chfldren,"  said 
Mary,  melting  a  little.  "  I  shall  have 
to  do  it  over  again.  I  did  not  expect 
this,  Lilias,  from  yon." 

"  It  was  very,  very  bad  of  me,"  said 
the  child,  with  perfect  seriousness,  her 
eyes  slowly  filling ;  "  but  JSTello  is  such 

a  little  fellow—  he  did  not  know " 

"  Then  why  did  you  do  it,  Lilias  I " 

The  child  looked  up  searchingly  into 

her  face.    "  I  think  it  must  have  been 

the  devil,"  she  said,  with  portentous 

gravity,  drawing  a  heavy  sigh. 

An  impulse  of  laughter  came  to  Miss 
Musgrave  in  the  midst  of  her  annoy- 
ance; but  partly  she  restrained  it  far 
high  moral  reasons,  and  partly  she  was 
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still  too  mDch  annoyed  to  givo  way  to 
laughter.  "  "What  do  you  know  about 
— the  devil  1 "  she  said.  "  I  think  it 
wfts  yotir  own  little  niiachievciuS|hands, 
and  your  curiosity." 

"  Oh,  I  know  a  great  deal  nbout 
him.  Mr.  Ponnithorne  told  iia  on 
Sunday ;  and  Martuccia  mufit  be  of  the 
same  religion  as  Mr.  Fen,  for  afae 
worships  him  too,"  said  Lilias,  awai-e 
of  the  advantages  of  digression  when 
things  were  so  serious  as  they  were 
now. 

"  Worships  him,  Lilioa  !  You  must 
not  use  such  words." 

*'  They  are  aJwiiys  thinking  of  him, 
and  they  say  be  does  everything.  They 
are  very,  very  afraid  of  him,"  said 
Lilitts  seriously,  "  and  so  am  I — he  can 
do  whatever  he  pleases ;  but  I  can- 
not think  he  is  as  strong  as  God." 

"  And  it  was  he  who  made  yon 
spoil  my  papers !  " 

"  Oh,  Mary,  not  Nello— only  me. 
Hello  is  such  &  little  fellow,  he  did  not 
mean  it — he  did  not  know  what  be 
was  doing " 

"  And  did  you  t " 

Lilias  pressed  very  close  against  her 
aonts  side.  Her  heart  was  beating 
loudly  in  her  brave  little  bosom.  Her 
sense  of  crime  had  not  been  lightened 
by  the  postponement  of  the  punish- 
ment which  must,  she  thought,  be 
coming.  But  it  was  not  in  her  to  fear 
as  her  brother  had  done.  She  took  a 
furtive  hold  of  Mai'y's  gown.  No  hope 
of  any  forgiveness  was  in  her  serious 
soul  ;  but  to  whom  could  she  cling  ld 
earth  and  heaven  but  just  to  this  in- 
flictor  of  8t«rn  justice  1  Sho kept  her  eyes 
fixed  on  Mary's  face,  that  she  might 
£ee  the  fearful  doom  which  was  coming 
—  that  would  always  be  a  help  in 
bearing  it — and  kept  close  to  her, 
pressing  against  her.  "Aie-tu  perir  de 
moi  ?  earjie-toi  dam  ma  bras  "--thia  was 
the  child's  impulse  in  her  penitence 
and  terror. 

Mary  forgot  her  vellum  and  its 
stains.  She  put  her  arm  round  the 
child,  whose  eyea  opened  a  little  wider 
thinking  the  judgment  was  coming,  but 
wbonever  shrank.     "  You  will  not  do 


it  again,"  she  said,  half  crying.  Li 
could  not  understand  that  it 
She  bent  back  a  little  the  better 
see  Mary's  face. 

"WOi  you  not  punish 
the  child.     Between  the  fear  and 
wonder  she  was  breathless.     This 
the  most  wonderful  of  all. 

"  No,    dear — you  will  never  do 
again." 

"Nor  Nello t"  She  put  her  anna 
round  Mary's  arm,  with  that  soft 
clinging  which  is  irresistible  in  a 
child,  and  leant  her  head  against  her, 
and  began  to  sob  as  if  her  heart  would 
break.  Then  Nello,  seeing  the  worst 
was  over,  came  out  from  hia  shelter, 
ventui-ing  a  few  steps,  then  a  few 
more.  Forgiveness  did  not  touch  him, 
as  punishment  would  have  done.  Sb 
came  slowly,  ready  to  turn  and  fly  at. 
any  hostile  demonstration.  Nello  had, 
as  it  were,  an  army  at  his  back,  hts 
ships  to  take  refuge  in ;  but  still  it 
was  with  great  caution  that  he  made 
his  advance.  This  little  exhibition  of 
churaeter,  however,  soon  melted  into 
a  universal  sentiment.  As  soon  as  the 
contingency  was  over,  both  the  chil- 
dren, restored  to  a  tremulous  ease  o£ 
mind,  were  seized  with  a  common  imr 
pulse  of  curiosity  and  interest.  They 
forgot  their  own  culpability  in  watch- 
ing the  obliteration  of  the  damage  they 
had  done.  Fortunately  the  discovery 
had  been  made  id  time,  and  the  prooeae 
of  reparation,  if  not  so  exciting  was 
almost  oa  interesting  to  them  as  the 
delicious  frenzy  of  mischief  in  which 
they  had  wrought  this  harm,  Th^ 
pressed  upon  Mary  as  she  worked,  one 
at  each  side.  When  the  last  trace  had 
disappeared  they  gave  a  cry  of  joy. 
How  clever  Mary  was  1  She  could  do 
everything.  As  for  Nello,  he  was  un- 
moved morally  by  the  spectacle  ;  it 
had  been  amusing  all  through,  all  but 
the  moment  of  fear,  which  fortunately 
came  to  nothing.  But  Lilias  never 
forgot  this  scene,  and  still  less  did 
Mary  forget  it,  whose  heart  seemed 
to  be  learning  a  hundred  sweet  and 
subtle  leasons,  and  to  whom  the  child, 
evnu  in  her  naughtiness,  was  like  as 
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angel,  leading  her  to  depths  unsounded, 
nay,  unthought  of  till  now. 

But  when  they  had  gone  away,  joy- 
ous as  usual,  to  their  "  tea,"  which  was 
a  meal  much  scorned  and  wondered  at 
by  Martucda,  Mary  went  to  the  other 
table  where  lay  the  copy  of  the  more 
important  document.    This  was  Lilias' 
work,  and  it  was  spoiled  beyond  re- 
medy, though  the  child,  in  the  delight 
of  seeing  the  other  set  to  rights,  re- 
membered   nothing  about    it.     Mary 
smiled  and  shuddered,  with  a  curious 
mixture  of  feelings.     The  little  girl's 
mischief  had  taken  a  symbolical  form. 
The  blank  shield   which   represented 
her  mother  was  blurred  and  blood-red, 
and  a  stroke  like  blood  ran  across  her 
father's  name  and  that  of  her  father's 
father,  from  the  little  pool  of  red  in 
the  daubed  shield.     Lilias  knew  no- 
thing of  the  lives  from  which  her  little 
life   had    sprxmg.      It  was    accident, 
caprice,    a    child's    fancy  for    bright 
coloui',    yet    it    made   Mary  shudder 
even  when  she  smiled. 

Another  incident,  which   she   paid 
less  attention  to — indeed,  did  not  think 
of  at  all — happened  this  same  evening. 
She  went  to  the  door  where  Martuccia 
had  been  seated,   her  own   favourite 
place,  though  now  in  gi-eat  part  given 
up  to  the  children  and  their  attendant, 
to  look  out  upon  the  evening  before 
she    left    the    hall.     When  she   had 
looked   at  the   sky  where  the  early 
wintry  sunset  was  just  over,  leaving 
deep  gorgeous  tints  of    red  and  yel- 
low upon  a  blue  which  was  deepened 
by   coming  frost,   Mary's   look   came 
back,  carelessly  enough,  by  the  lower 
level  of  the  long  brown  road.     And  it 
was  with  a  momentary  start  that  she 
found  herself  almost  close  by  an  un- 
thought-of  spectator,  who  was  standing 
at  the  foot  of  the  little  slope,  gazing 
intently  up   to  the  hall-door.     Mary 
was  puzzled  to  see  that  though   the 
woman's  appearance  was  like  that  of 
many  of  the  older  women  about,  she 
did  not  know  her ;  and  at  the  same 
time  she  was  equally  perplexed  by  a 
consciousness  that  the  face  looking  up 
at  her  thus  eagerly  was  not  that  of  a 


stranger.  She  could  not  associate  it  with 
any  name,  yet  she  seemed  acquainted 
with  the  features,  which  were  worn 
and  rugged.  The  stranger's  look  was  so 
intense  that  it  struck  Miss  Miusgrave 
like  an  audible  petition.  '*  Did  you 
want  anything  % "  she  said  with  natural 
courtesy,  making  a  step  towards  her. 
The  woman  turned  sha^  round  on  ber 
heels  with  a  hasty  wave  of  her  hand, 
and  went  hurriedly  away  towards  the 
village  without  further  reply.  Who 
could  she  be?  Mary  asked  herself 
lightly,  and  went  in  and  forgot  all 
about  her.  The  people  are  independent 
in  their  ways,  and  not  grateful  for  a 
casual  address,  in  the  North. 


CHAPTER  XII. 


(< 


My  Lord  Stanton,  ma'am,"  said  East- 
wood, with  a  certain  expansion  in  the 
throat,  and  fulness  of  voice,  like  that 
swell  and  gurgle  which  accompanies  in 
a  bird  the  fullest  tide  of  song.  Who 
has  not  heard  that  roll  in  the  voice,  of 
the  man  who  mouths  a  title  like  a 
succulent  morsel  1  A  butler  who  loves 
his  family,  and  who  has  the  honour  of 
announcing  to  them  the  visit  of  the 
greatest  potentate  about,  is  a  happy 
man.  Aiid  this  was  what  Eastwood 
felt,  as  he  uttered  with  a  nightingale 
trill  and  swell  of  satisfaction  this 
honoured  name. 

"  Lord — whom ?  "   Mary  rose  to 

her  feet  so  much  startled  that  she  did 
not  know  what  she  said. 

"  Lord  Stanton,  ma'am,"  the  butler 
repeated.  "He  asked  if  you  would 
receive  him.  He  said  as  he  would  not 
come  in  till  I  asked  would  you  receive 
him,  ma'am.     I  said  you  was  at  home, 

and  not  engaged — but  he  said " 

"  Lord  Stanton  1 "  The  name  seemed 
to  hurt  her,  and  a  kind  of  dull  fear 
rose  in  Mary  s  mind.  She  knew,  of 
course,  who  it  was;  the  young  suc- 
cessor of  the  man  who,  with  intention 
or  not,  her  brother  had  brought  to  his 
death.  She  knew  well  enough  about 
GeofE.  It  had  not  been  possible  to 
hear  the  [name  at  any  time  without 
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interest,  and  in  this  wny  Maj'y  hud 

learnt  as  much  aa  stmngera  knew  of 
the  young  lord.     But  what  could  he 

'  want  here)  A  subdued  panic  seized 
her.     She  did  not  know  what  he  could 

.  do,  or  if  he  could  do  anything ;  but 
that  he  ahould  come  merelyas  a  friend 

I       did   not  seem  probable.      And   how, 

I  then,  had  he  come  I  She  made  a, 
tremulous  pause  before  she  said,  "  Let 

'  him  come  in,  Eastwood,"  Eastwood 
thought  Misa  Musgrave  was  very  pro- 

I      perly  impressed  by  the   name  of  the 

'      young  lord, 

Geoff,  for  hia  pai-t,  waited  outside, 

'      anxious  aa  to  how  he  waa  to  be  re- 

I  ceived,  and  very  deairous  in  his  boyish 
generosity  to  make  a  good  impi-esaion. 
He  had  driyen  to  Penninghame,  a  long 
way,  Bud  hia  horses,  di-awn  up  at  the 
door,  made  a  gi-eat  show,  when  the 
children  passed,  stealing  round  the 
comer  like  little  intruders,  but  so 
much  attmcted  by  this  sight,  that  they 
almoat   forgot  their  orders  not  to  ap- 

,  proach  the  hall  door.  Geoff  himself 
was  standing  at  some  distance  from  his 
phaeton,  waiting  for  hia  answer ;  but 
even  Lilias  was  old  enough  to  know 
that  to  address  commendatory  remarks 
and  friendly  overtures  to  a  horse  or  a 
dog  is  more  easy  and  natural  than  to 
address  a  man.  She  said,  "  Oh,  look, 
Nello,  what  lovely  horses  !  "  but  only 
ventured  to  look  up  shyly  into  the 
friendly  face  of  their  owner,  though 
she  waa  not  without  an  impreaaion 
that  he,  too,  was  nice,  and  that  he 
might  give  his  friends  a  drive  perhaps, 
with  the  lovely  horaea,  a  service,  which 
was  not  in  the  power  of  the  animals 
themselves. 

Geoff  went  up  to  them,  holding  out 
hia  hand.  "  Yon  are  the  little  M«a- 
graves,  I  suppose  t  "  he  said. 

The  boy  hung  back,  as  usual,  hang- 
ing by  Murtuccia's  skirts.  "  Yes,"  said 
Liliaa,  looking  at  him  intently,  as  she 
always  did ;  and  ahe  added  at  once, 
"This  is  Nello,"  and  did  her  best  to 

I      put  her  small  brotherin  the  foreground, 

I      though  he  resisted,  holding  back  and 

I      close  to  hia  protector. 

L         "  Is  he  shy,  or  is  he  frightened  J 


He  need  not   be  frightened  of   me,"" 

said  Geoff,  uncouacioualy 

the  facts  between  them  which  might 

have  cansed  the  child's  timidity  had. 

he  been  old  enough  to  know. 

is  an  odd  name  for  a  boy." 

"  Because  you  do  not  know  wl 
he  came  from,"  said  Lilias,  quickly. 
"Nello  ia  born  in  Florence.  Here 
you  will  coll  him  John.  It  is  not  so' 
pretty.  And  me,  I  am  bom  in  France," 
she  continued ;  "  but  we  are  English, 
children.  That  does  not  make  any 
difference." 

"  Don't  you  think  sol  "  said  aimpU 
G«off.  The  little  woman  of  twelve 
who  thus  fixed  him  with  her  great 
beautiful  eyes,  made  him  feel  a  boy  ' 
comparison  with  her  mature  child' 
hood.  She  never  relaxed  in  her  watch- 
ful look.  This  was  a  habit  Lilias 
got,  a  habit  bom  of  helpli 
of  the  sense  of  responsibility  for  her 
brother  which  was  so  strong  in  her 
mind.  That  intent,  half -suspicious 
vigilance,  aa  of  one  fully  awai-e  that 
he  might  mean  harm,  and  quick  to 
note  the  approach  of  danger,  discon- 
certed Geoff,  who  meant  nothing  but 
good.  "I  know  two  little  girls,"  he 
said,  trying  to  be  conciliatory,  "  who 
would  like  very  much  to  know  you." 

"  Ah  I  "  said  Liliaa,  melting  a  little, 
but  ahaking  her  head,  "  I  have  to 
take  care  of  Nello  ;  but  if  they  would 
come  here,  and  would  not  mind  Nello," 
she  added,  "  perbupa  I  might  play  with, 
them.     I  could  ask— Mary- 

"  Who  ia— Mary !  " 

"  Oh  I  don't  you  know  ?  If  you  do 
not  know  Mary  we  should  not  talk  to 
you — we  only  ought  to  talk  to  friend) 
— and  bssides  you  have  no  right  to  oal 
her  Mary  if  you  do  not  know  her, 
said  Lilias.  She  turned  back  to  say 
this  after  she  had  gone  a  few  steps, 
away  from  him,  following  Nello,  who, 
tired  of  the  conversation,  had  gone 
with  hia  guardian  to  the  Chase. 

"  That  is  quit/  true,  and  I  beg  your-' 
pardon,"  said  Geoff ;  "  it  must  be  Mias- 
Musgrave  you  mean." 

Lilias  nodded  approving.  She  began 
to  take  an  int«rest  in  this  big  boy. 
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He  was  not  strictly  handsome,  but  had 
a  bright  attractive  countenance,  and 
the  child  scarcely  ever  saw  any  male 
creature  except  Eastwood  and  Mr. 
Pen.  '*  Are  you  coming  to  see  her  %  " 
she  asked,  wistfully;  "are  you  going 
to  be  a — friend  %  " 

"Yes,"  said  Geoff  with  a  Uttle 
emotion,  "if  she  will  let  me.  I  am 
waiting  to  know.  And  tell  me  your 
name,"  he  added  with  a  slight  tremor 
in  his  voice,  for  he  was  young  and 
easily  touched.  "  I  will  always  be  a 
friend  to  you." 

"  I  am  Lilias,"  she  said  shyly  giving 
him  her  hand,  for  which  he  had  held 
out  his.     And  this  was  how  Eastwood 
found  them  when  he  came  bustling  out 
to  inform  my  lord  that  Miss  Musgrave 
would  see  his  lordship,  if  he  would  be 
good  enough  to  step  this  way.     East- 
wood was  much  "  struck "  to  see  his 
lordship  holding  "  little  Miss's  "  hand. 
It  raised  little  Miss  in  the  butler's 
opinion.     "  If  she  had  been  a  bit  older, 
now !  "  he  said  to  himself.     Geoff  was 
half  reluctant  to  leave  this  little  new 
acquaintance  for  the  audience  which 
he  had  come  here  expressly  to  ask. 
Mary  was  not  likely  to  be  so  easily 
conciliated  as  little  lilias.     And  being 
a  lord  did  not  make  him  less  shy.    He 
waved  his  hand  and  took  off  his  hat 
with  a  little  sigh,  as  he  followed  East- 
wood into  the  house ;  and  Lilias,  for 
her  part,  followed  Nello  slowly,  with 
various  thoughts  in  her   small  head. 
These  it  must  be  allowed  were  chiefly 
about  the  little  girls  who  wanted  to 
make  friends  with  her — and  of  whom 
her  lonely  imagination  made  ecstatic 
pictures — and  of  the  lovely  horses  who 
could   spin  her  away  over  the   broad 
country,  if   that   big   boy  would  let 
them.     But  lilias  did  not  think  very 
much  about  the  big  boy  himself. 

Greoff  went  in  blushing  and  tremu- 
lous to  ^liss  Musgrave's  drawing- 
room.  It  was  not  a  place  so  suitable 
to  Mary  as  her  favourite  hall,  being 
dark  and  somewhat  low,  not  worthy 
either  of  her  or  of  Penninghame 
Castle.  She  was  standing,  waiting  to 
receive  him,  and  after  the  bow  with 


which  he  greeted  her,  Greoff  did  not 
know  what  to  say  to  disclose  his 
object.  His  object  itself  was  vague, 
and  he  had  no  previous  knowledge  of 
her  as  his  cousin  Mary  had,  to  warrant 
him  in  addressing  her.  She  offered  him 
a  chair,  and  she  sat  down  opposite  to 
him,  and  then  there  began  an  em- 
barrassing pause  which  she  would  not^ 
and  which  he  did  not,  seem  able  to 
break.  At  last,  faltering  and  stam- 
mering— 

"  I  came,  Miss  Musgrave,"  he  b^an, 
"  to  say.  I  came  to  tell  you — I  came 
to  ask.  Circumstances,"  cried  Geoff, 
impatient  of  his  own  incapacity, 
"seem  to  have  made  our  families 
enemies.  I  don't  know  why  they 
should  have  done  so." 

"  If  the  story  is  true,  Lord  Stanton, 
it  is  easy  enough  to  see  how  they 
should  have  done  so.  My  brother  was 
concerned,  they  say,  in  your  brother's 
death." 

"  No  one  could  prove  that  he  did 
it.  Miss  Musgrave.'* 

"  He  did  not  do  it  with  intention,  I 
am  sure,"  she  said.  "  But  so  much  is 
true.  It  was  done,  and  how  could  we 
be  friends  after?  We  should  have 
been  angels — you  to  pardon  the  loss 
you  had  sustained,  we  to  pardon  the 
wrong  we  had  done." 

There  was  a  gleam  of  agitation  and 
pain  in  her  -eyes  which  might  well 
have  been  taken  for  anger.  The 
young  man  was  discouraged. 

"  Must  I  not  say  anything  then  %  " 
he  said,  wistfully.  "My  cousin 
Mary,  Lady  Stanton,  whom  you  know, 
told  me — but  if  you  are  set  against  us 
too,  what  need  to  say  anything)     I 

had  hoped  indeed,  that  you " 

"What  did  you  hope  about  me? 
I  should  be  glad  of  any  approach.  I 
grieved  for  your  brother  as  if  he  had 
been  mine.  Oh  more,  I  think,  more !  if  it 

had  been  poor  John  who  had  died ^ 

"  It  would  have  been  better,"  said 
the  young  man.  "Yes,  yes.  Miss 
Musgrave,  that  is  what  I  feel ;  Walter 
had  the  best  of  it.  Your  brother  has 
been  more  than  killed.  But  I  came  to 
say,  that  so  far  as  we  are  conoenied. 
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there  need  not  be  any  i 
Let  liim  come  hor 


believes  ^^ 


of  words, 
bis  IiiLad, 


home !     We  none  of  us 
iw  how  Walter  died." 
as  moved  beyond  the  power 
She  got  up  hmitily  and  took 
and  pi-essed  it  between  her 


"Thftnk'yoa,  I  will  always  tbani 
yon  !  "  she  med,  "  whether  he  conies 
iiome  or  not.  Oh,  my  dear  boy,  who 
are  you  that  come  with  mercy  on  your 
lips  I  You  are  not  like  the  rtbt  of 
us!" 

Mary  waa  thinking  of  avengers, 
whose  wrongs  were  not  aa  the  Stan- 
tons',  but  whom  nothing  could  induce 
to  forgive. 

"  I  am  my  mother's  son,"  said 
Geoff,  his  eyes  brighter  than  usual, 
with  a  smile  lighting  up  tlie  nioisture 
in  them.  What  Mary  gaid  Heemed  a 
tribute  to  bis  mother,  and  this  made 
him  glad.  "  She  does  not  know,  but 
she  would  aay  so,  Let  him  come  home. 
I  heard  of  the  children,  and  that  your 
brother— — " 

"  Yes,"  said  Miss  Musgrave,  "  from 
Mary,  She  told  you.  She  alwiiys 
took  an  interest  in  him.  Do  you 
know,"  she  added  in  a  low  voice  of 
horror,  "  that  there  is  a  verdict  against 
him,  a  coroner's  verdict  of  murt^r  ( " 

She  shuddered  at  the  word  as  she 
said  it,  and  eo  did  he. 

•'  But  not  a  just  one.  No  jury 
would  say  it  was — that ;  now " 

"  Heaven  knows  what  a  jury  would 
say.  It  is  all  half  forgotten  now; 
and  as  for  the  dates,  and  all  those 
trifles  that  tell  in  a  trial,  who  knows 
anything  about  them  1  Even  I — 
could  I  swear  to  the  hour  my  brother 
went  out  that  morning  1  I  conid  once, 
and  did,  and  it  is  all  written  down. 
But  1  don't  seem  sui-e  of  anything  now, 
not  that  there  ever  waa  a  Walter 
Stanton,  or  that  1  bad  a  brother  John ; 
and  I  am  one  of  the  interested ;  the 
people  who  were  not  specially  in- 
terested, do  you  think  they  would  have 
better  memories  t  All  no ;  and  he 
fled;  God  help  hi'"  I  I  don't  know 
why  he  did  it.    That  was  against  him  ; 


though  I  don't  think  any 

that  Jobn  Musgrave  did  ikat.  now." 

"I  am  sure  they  do  not,  and  that 
is  why  I  came.  Let  him  come  home, 
Miss  Musgrave,  He  would  not  have 
been  convicted  had  ho  been  tried.  1 
have  been  reading  it  aU  up,  and  I  have 
taken  advice.  He  would  be  cleared. 
And  if  there  is  risk  in  it  we  would  all 
stand  by  him,  I  would  stand  by  him," 
said  the  young  man  with  a  genei-ous 
flush  of  resolution,  "  so  much  as  I  am 
worth.  X  want  you  to  tell  hi"'  ao. 
Tell  bim  to  come  boma," 

Mary  shook  her  head.  How  long 
she  bad  been  calm  about  this  terrible 
domestic  tragedy,  and  bow  it  all  rose 
upon  her  now  I  She  got  up,  in  her 
agitation,  and  walked  about  the  room. 

"  How  could  he  risk  it— how  could 
he  risk  it— with  that  sentence  against 
bim  t "  she  said ;  then  aft«r  a  while 
she  came  back  to  her  seat,  and  looked 
at  GeoS  piteously  with  a  heartrending 
look  in  her  eyes.  She  was  past  cry- 
ing, which  would  have  relieved  her. 
"  That  is  not  aU,"  she  said  in  a  low 
Toit*.  "  Alas,  alas  !  if  all  was  well, 
and  he  might  come  home  when  he 
pleased,  it  would  not  matter.  I  know 
nothing  about  bim.  Lord  Stanton.  I 
don't  know  my  brother  any  longer, 
nor  whei'e  be  is,  nor  bow  he  is  living 

"  But  bis  children  have  just  come  to  1 
jou  I " 

"  Yes,  oot  of  the  unknov 
one  knows  anything  about  bim  ;  and 
suddenly  they  came  out  of  the  dark- 
ness, as  I  tell  you.  That  is  where  be 
is :  out  in  the  world,  in  the  dark,  in 
the  unknown " 

"There  are  ways  of  penetrating 
the  unknown,"  said  Geoff,  cheerfully. 
"  There  are  advertisements;  everybody 
sees  the  Times  now-a-days.  It  goes  a" 
over  the  world.  Whereverthere  is  a 
Englishman  he  sees  it  somehow.  Let  | 
ns  advertise." 

"  He  would  not  see  it," 

"  Then  a  detective — let  n 

"  Oh  no,  no,  no,  not  that,     I  could   | 
not  hear  that.     We  mu£t  let  him  alone 
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till  he  comes  of  his  own  accord.  Let 
well  alone,"  said  Mary,  in  her  panic. 
She  scarcely  knew  what  she  said. 

"  Well  I  do  you  call  it  well,  Miss 
Musgrave,  that  your  brother  should 
be  away  from  his  home,  from  every- 
thing he  loves — his  country  lost  to 
him,  his  position,  all  his  friends  %  " 

'^  He  has  not  been  separated  from 
everything  he  loves ;  he  had  wife  and 
children ;  does  a  man  care  for  anything 
else?  What  was  this  old  house  to 
him,  and — us — in  comparison  %  His 
wife  is  dead — that  was  God's  doing; 
and  his  children  have  come  home — 
that  is  his  own  choice.  I  say,  let  well 
alone.  Lord  Stanton  ;  when  he  wishes 
it  he  will — come — back;  but  not  to 
those  he  loves/*  Mary  said  in  a  low 
tone. 

Geoff  could  not  fathom  her  meaning, 
it  was  beyond  him.  The  accusation 
under  which  John  Musgrave  lay  was 
bad  enough.  It  was  cowardly  of  him 
(he  thought)  to  fly  and  leave  this 
stigma,  imcontested,  upon  his  own 
name ;  but  that  there  should  be  any 
further  mystery  did  not  seem  possible 
to  the  yoimg  man.  Perhaps  there  was 
something  wrong  with  the  family, 
some  incipient'  insanity,  monomania, 
eccentricity.  He  could  not  understand 
it.  But  at  least  he  had  shown  his 
goodwill,  if  no  more. 

"I  must  not  dictate  to  you.  Miss 
Musgrave,''  he  said ;  "  you  know 
best,"  and  he  rose  to  go  away,  but 
stood  hesitating  reluctant  to  consent 
to  the  f9.ilure  of  his  generous  mission. 
**  If  I  can  be  of  any  use,  at  any 
time,"  he  added,  blushing  and  falter- 
ing ;  "  not  that  I  can  do  much ;  but 
if  you  should — change  your  mind — 
if  you  should— think — " 

She  took  his  hand  once  more  in 
both  of  hers. 

"  I  shall  always  think  that  you 
have  the  kindest  and  most  generous 
heart  :  and  are  a  friend — a  true  friend 
— to  John,  and  everybody  in  trouble." 
"  I  hope  so,"  said  the  youth, 
fervently ;  **  but  that  is  nothing ; — to 
you.  Miss  Musgrave,  if  I  can  ever  be 
of  any  use." 


"  I  will  ask  you,  if|  it  ever  can  be,** 
she  said.     "  I  will  not  forget." 

He  kept  hold  of  her  hands  when 
she  loosed  them,  and  with  a  confused 
laugh  and  change  of  tone,  asked 
"About  the  children?  I  met  them 
just  now.  Might  I  bring  my  little 
cousins,  Lady  Stanton's  children,  to  see 
them  %     They  want  to  meet." 

"Sir  Henry  would  not  like  it, 
though  she  might.  Sir  Henry  is  not 
like  you." 

"  I  know ;  he  is  plus  royalUt  qu€  It 
rot.  But  the  children  would.  And 
they  don't  deny  me  anything,"  said 
Geoff,  with  a  little  laugh. 

He  scarcely  knew  why  this  was — 
but  it  was  so;  nothing  was  denied 
to  him ;  he  was  the  enfant  gate  of 
Elfdale.  Miss  Musgrave  was  not, 
however,  quite  so  complacent.  She 
gave  an  assent  which  was  cold  and 
unwilling,  and  which  quenched  Geoff's 
genial  enthusiasm.  He  went  back  to 
his  phaeton  quite  subdued  and  silent^ 
"  But  I  will  see  that  little  thing 
again,"  he  said  to  himself. 

In  the  meantime,  while  this  con- 
versation had  been  going  on,  lilias 
had  wandered  forth  alone  into  the 
Chase.  Martuccia  had  gone  before 
with  Nello,  while  lilias  talked  to  the 
young  man;  and  now  the  child  fol- 
lowed dreamily,  as  she  was  in  the 
habit  of  doing,  her  eyes  abstracted,  her 
whole  being  rapt  in  a  separate  con- 
sciousness, which  surrounded  her  like 
an  atmosphere  of  her  own.  She  knew 
vaguely  that  the  little  brother  and 
his  nurse  were  in  front  of  her ;  but 
the  watchfulness  of  Lilias  had  re- 
laxed, and  she  was  not  thinking  of 
Nello.  He  was  safe ;  here  was  no  one 
who  could  interfere  with  him.  She 
had  taken  up  a  branch  of  a  tree  which 
lay  in  her  path,  and  had  caught  her 
childish  fancy,  and  with  this  she  went 
on,  using  it  like  a  pilgrim's  staff,  and 
saying  a  kind  of  low  chant,  without 
words,  to  herself,  to  which  the  rough 
staff  was  made  to  keep  time.  What 
was  she  thinking  of)  everything, 
nothing ;  thought  indeed  was  not  neces- 
sary to  the  fresh  soul  in  that  subdued 
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«lation  aail  speechless  gladness.  Tliei'e 
was  a  vague  sense  in  the  uiind  of  Iho 
brisk  nir.  the  Runshine,  the  blue  sky, 
the  floating  clouds,  all  in  one ;  but  had 
the  clouds  been  low  upon  the  trees, 
and  the  air  all  damp  instead  of  all 
exbilaratioQ,  it  would  have  made  little 
difference  to  Lilios,  Her  spring  of 
unconscious  blessedness  waj;  vrilhin 
hevself.  Her  song  wna  not  music  nor 
her  movements  harmony  in  any  way 
that  could  be  accounted  for  by  rule ; 
and  indeed  the  low  succession  of  sounds 
which  came  from  her  lips  unawares, 
and  to  which  her  little  steps,  and  the 
stroke  of  the  rough  stick  kept  t'me, 
was  more  inartiticial  than  even  the 
twittering  of  the  birds.  A  small, 
passive,  embodied  happiness  went 
roaming  along  the  rough,  woodland 
path,  with  soft-glowing  abstracted  eyes 
that  Saw  everything,  yet  nothing ;  with 
a  little  abstracted  soul,  all  freshness 
and  gladness  that  took  note  of  every- 
thing, yet  nothing  ;  a  little  pilgrim 
among  life's  mysteries  and  wonders, 
herself  the  greatest  wonder  of  all, 
throbbing  with  a  soft  consciousnes.H, 
yet  knowing  nothing.  Thus  she  went 
pacing  on  under  the  bare  trees,  and 
murmured  her  inarticulat«  chant,  and 
kept  time  to  it.  a  poet  in  being,  though 
not  in  thought.  Not  far  off  the  lake 
splashed  softly  upon  the  stones  of  the 
beach,  and  that  north  country  air, 
which  is  voail  as  the  winds  of  the 
south,  sounded  a  whole  mystery  of 
tones  and  semi-tonea,  deep  through 
the  fir-trees,  shrill  through  the 
beeches,  low  and  soft  over  the  copse  ; 
and  the  brook,  half  hidden  in  the 
ovet^eennesa  of  the  grass,  added 
its  tinkle  ;  all  surrounding  the  little 
figure  which  gave  the  central  point  of 
conscious  intelligence  to  the  landscape ; 
but  were  all  quite  unnecessary  to 
Lilias  marching  along  in  her  dream  to 
her  own  music,  a  something  higher 
than  they,  a  thing  full  of  other  and 
deeper  suggestions,  the  wonder  of  the 

Lilias  woke  up,  however,  out  of  this 
other  world,  all  in  a  moment,  into  the 
conscious  existence  of  a  lively,  brave, 


fancifully-timid  child,  when  she  found  i 
herself  suddenly  confronted  by 
stranger,  who  did  not  pass  on  b 
strangers  usually  did,  making  a  mere 
momentary  jar  and  pause  in  the  ] 
visionary  atmosphere,  but  who  mado  I 
a  decided  pause,  and  stopped  her.  A  I 
little  thrill  of  fear  sprang  up  in  the  ( 
child's  breast,  and  she  would  have  i 
hurried  on.  or  even  run  away,  but  for 
the  pride  of  honour  and  courage  in 
lier  little  venturesome  spirit  which 
made  it  impossible  to  fly.  It  was  an  old 
woman  who  stood  in  her  path,  tall  but 
stooping,  dressed  in  a  large  gray  cloak, 
the  hood  of  which  covered  her  white, 
thick  muslin  cap.  She  was  a  woman 
about  sixty  (very  old  to  the  child), 
with  handsome  features  and  brilliant 
dark  eyes,  and,  notwithstanding  her 
stooping  figure,  full  of  vigour  and 
power.  She  carried  a  basket  on  her 
arm  under  her  cloak,  and  had  a,  stick 
in  her  hand,  >uid  at  her  neck  a  red 
handkerchief  just  showed,  which  would 
have  replaced  the  hood  on  her  cap  had 
it  been  leas  cold.  Just  so  the  fairy  in 
the  fairy-tales  appears  to  the  httlo 
maiden  in  the  wood,  the  Cinderella  by 
the  kitchen-fii'e.  Lilias  was  not  at  all 
sure  that  it  was  not  that  poetical  old 
woman  who  looked  at  her  with  those 
shining  eyes.  She  made  a  brief,  in- 
stantaneous resolution  to  draw  water 
for  her,  or  pick  up  sticks,  or  do  any- 
thing she  might  require. 

"  Little  Miss,  you  belong  to  the 
Castle,  don't  you  novi  iiuid  where  may 
you  come  from  t "  ^W  what  the  pro- 
blematical fairy  saia^^itt  a  something 
■wet  and  gleaming  in  ^er  eyes  such  as 
never  obscures  the  sight  of  fairies. 
Lilias  was  overawed  by  the  tone  of 
eager  meaning,  though  she  did  not 
understand  it,  in  the  questioning  voice, 
yet  might  not  have  answered  but  for 
that  feeling  that  it  was  unsafe,  as  much 
experience  had  proved,  to  he  le«s  than 
obsequiously  civil  to  old  women  with 
wands  in  their  hands  who  could  make 
(if  you  wei-e  so  naughty  as  to  give 
a  rude  answer)  toads  and  frogs  drop 
from  your  mouth. 

"Yes,"  she  said,  with  a  little  tremble 
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in  her  clear,  chQdish  voice.  "We 
come  a  very,  very  long  way — over  the 
mountains,  and  then  over  the  sea.'' 

"  Do  you  know  the  name  of  the  place 
you  came  from,  little  miss  % " 

"  Oh  yes,  I  know  it  very  well,  we 
were  so  often  t^re.  It  was  Bagni  di 
Lucca.  It  was  a  very,  very  long  wav. 
Nello " 

But  the  child  paused.  Why  intro- 
duce Nello,  who  was  not  visible,  to  the 
knowledge  of  this  uncertain  person) 
who,  if  she  was  a  fairy,  might  be  a 
wicked  one,  or,  if  she  was  a  woman, 
might  be  unkind,  for  anything  Lilias 
knew.  She  stopped  short  nervously, 
and  it  was  evident  that  the  old  woman 
had  not  taken  any  notice  of  the  name. 

"Little  Miss,  your  mamma  would 
be  sorry  to  send  you  away  1 " 

"  It  was  papa,"  said  the  little  girl, 
with  wondering  eyes.  "  Poor  mamma ; 
— I  was  quite  little  when — it  was  when 
Xello  was  a  little,  little  small  baby. 
Now  we  have  nobody  but  papa." 

The  old  woman  staggered  and  almost 
fell,  but  supported  herself  by  her  stick 
for  a  moment,  while  Lilias  uttered  a 
scream  of  terror ;  then  sat  down  with 
a  groan  upon  a  fallen  tree.  "  It's  no- 
tlung  new,  nothing  new,"  she  said  to 
herself.  '*  I  felt  it  long  ago,"  and 
covered  her  face  with  her  hands,  with 
once  more  a  heavy  groan.  Little  Lilias 
did  not  know  what  to  do.  She  had 
screamed  when  the  old  woman  stag- 
gered, not  knowing  what  was  going  to 
happen ;  but  what  was  she  to  do  now, 
.alone  with  this  strange  companion, 
seated  there  on  the  fallen  trunk  and 
rocking  herself  to  and  fro,  with  her 
face  hidden  in  her  bands !  It  did  not 
occur  to  the  child  to  associate  this 
sudden  trouble  with  the  information 
she  had  herself  given.  What  could 
this  stranger  have  to  do  with  hert 
And  poor  mamma  had  receded  far  into 
the  background  of  Lilias's  memory,  not 
even  now  an  occasion  of  tears.  She  did 
not,  however,  need  to  go  into  this 
reasoning,  but  simply  supposed  that 
the  poor  old  fairy  was  ill.  or  that 
something  had  happened  to  her,  and 
never  at  all  connected  effect  and  cause. 


She  stood  for  a  little  time  irresolutey 
then,  overcoming  her  own  fears,  went 
up  to  the  sufferer  and  stroked  her  com- 
passionately on  the  shoulder.  ^'Aie 
you  ill,  old  woman  t "  she  said. 

"  Oh,    call    me  Granny,    call    me 
Granny,  my  pretty  dear ! " 

Lilias  was  more  puzzled  than  ever ; 
but  she  had  made  up  her  mind  that  she 
would  do  whatever  was  asked  of  her 
by  this  disguised  personage,  who  might 
turn  into — anything,  in  a  moment. 
"Yes,  Granny,"  she  said,  trembling, 
and  still  stroking  the  old  woman's 
shoulder.     "  I  hope  you  are  not  ilL" 

The  answer  she  made  to  this  was 
suddenly  to  clasp  her  arms  round 
Lilias,  who  could  scarcely  suppress  a 
cry  of  horror.  What  a  strange — ^what 
a  very  strange  old  woman!  Forta- 
nately  Lilias,  brought  up  in  a  oountiy 
where  servants  are  friends,  had  no 
feeling  of  repulsion  from  this  embrace. 
She  was  a  little  frightened,  and  did 
not  understand  it — ^that  was  all.  The 
old  woman's  breast  heaved  with  great 
sobs ;  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  she 
was  very  deeply,  strongly,  moved.  She 
was  "'  very  sorry  about  something,"  ac- 
cording to  Lilias*s  simple  ex^danation. 
She  clasped  the  child  dose,  and  kissed 
her  with  a  tearful  face,  which  left 
traces  of  its  weeping  upon  the  fresh 
cheeks.  The  little  girl  wiped  them  off, 
wondering.  **■■  How  could  she  tell  why 
this  was  t  Perhaps  it  was  only  to  try 
her  if  she  was  the  kind  of  little  girl 
who  was  uncivil,  or  not ;  but  she  did 
not  indeed  try  to  account  for  it.  It 
was  not  very  pleasant,  but  she  put  up 
with  it,  partly  in  fear,  partly  in  sym- 
pathy, partly  because,  as  we  have  said, 
she  had  no  horror  of  the  too  near 
approach  of  a  poor  old  woman,  as  an 
&^lish-bred  child  might  have  had. 
Poor  old  creature,  how  sorry  she  was 
about  something !  though  Lilias  could 
not  imagine  what  it  was. 

''  God  bless  yon,  honeysweet,"  said 
the  old  woman.  '^  You've  got  her  dear 
face,  my  jewel.  It  isn  t  that  I  didnt 
know  it  years  and  years  ago.  I  was 
told  it  in  my  sleep ;  I  read  it  in  the 
clouds  and  on  the  water.    Ohf  if  yon 
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think  I  wasn't  warned  I  But  you've 
got  her  bonnie  face.  You'll  be  a  beauty, 
a  darling  beauty,  like  the  rest  of  us. 
And  look  you  hpre,  little  Mias,  my 
jewel.  If  you  see  me  when  the  gentry's 
with  you  you'll  take  no  notice  ;  but  if 
yoTi  flee  me  by  myself  you'll  give  me 
n.  kiss  and  call  me  Granny.  That's 
tixed  between  us,  honey,  and  you  won't 
foi^t  1  Call  me  Granny  again,  to  give 
me  a  little  comfort,  my  pretty  dew," 

"  Yes,  Granny,"  said  the  child, 
trembling.  The  old  woman  kissed  her 
again,  drying  her  tears. 

"  God  bleaa  you,  and  God  bless  you  ! " 
she   said.     "Yon  can't  be 


meant,  and    this   strange   old    |)er8 
■was  only  a  little  more  strange   than 
the   rest,  and  startling   to  the   calm 
little   being  who  had    grown  in   the 
midst   of  family  troubles    and    mys- 
teries without  divining  any  of  them. 
Strangely  enough,  the  old  woman  felt  J 
equally  independent  of  any  necessity  i 
for  explanation.     It  seemed  so  clear 
in    her    mind    that   everybody   must 
know   the   past  and   understand   her 
claims,  whatever  they  were.     She  had 
no  more  idea  of  the  tTanquillity  of  in- 
nocent ignorance  in  Lilios's  mind  than  J 
the  little  girl  had  of  tho  mysteries  ot  I 
her   experience.      Lilian  watched  hepj 
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('  of  your  old  Granny's  blessing,      going  away  through  the  high  colnnns 


And  mind,  if  you're  with  the  gentli 
folks  youll  take  no  notice.     Oh,  toy 
honeysweet,  my  darling  child  1 " 

Lilias  looked  after  her  with  wonder- 
ing, disturbed  eyes.  What  a  strange 
old  woman  she  was  !  How  strange 
that  she  should  behave  so  I  and  yet 
Lilifts  did  not  attempt  to  inquire  why. 
Grown-up  people  in  her  experience  did 
a  great  many  strange  things.  It  was 
of  no  use  trying  to  fathom  what  they 


of  the  trees  with  great  wonder  yetil 
respect,  and  it  was  not  till  she  had'  I 
disappeared  that  the  little  girl  went  1 
on  after  Nello.  Nello  would  have  been  | 
frightened  by  that  curious  apparitioi 
He  would  have  cried  perhaps,  and  I 
straggled,  and  would  not  have  said'1 
Granny,  Perhaps  he  would  have  f 
angered  her.  What  a  good  thing  I 
that  Nello  had  not  been  here  1 
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I  AM  going  to  ask  you  to  study  with 
me  a  series  of  old  sculptures  in  Flor- 
«noe.^  The  series  consists  of  twenty- 
six  subjects  carved  in  relief  round  the 
base  of  the  great  bell-tower  of  the 
city.  They  were  begun  almost  four 
hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  and  their 
workmanHhip  is  very  simple ;  at  first 
sight,  jicrhaps,  you  will  think  it  very 
rriiigh.  But  I  hope  to  show  you  what 
power  and  purpose  there  is  in  that 
Himplicity,  and  how  completely,  in 
these  few  manful  strokes  of  the  old 
Tusrifin  chisel,  the  genius  of  a  great 
p<»r)plo  iH  expressed. 

When  I  say  that  these  sculptures 
4»xjiroHH  the  whole  genius  of  a  people, 
I  only  Hiiy  wliat  is  true,  in  a  greater 
or  ]fiHH  degree,  of  every  work  of  art. 
Kvery  work  of  art  contains  the  record, 
if  we  know  how  to  read  it,  not  only 
of  the  skill  and  fancy  of  the  workman 
who  produced  it,  but  of  the  thoughts 
and  the  civilisation  of  those  among 
whom  he  lived.  It  is  because  of  this 
concentrated  himian  and  historical  sig- 
nificance which  belongs  to  them  that 
the  study  of  the  works  of  art  is  so 
especially  fruitful.  You  are  all  familiar 
with  the  division  of  educational  studies 
into  two  great  classes,  the  class  of 
real  or  nature-studies,  which  make 
up  what  is  called  a  scientific  educa- 
tion, and  the  class  of  literary  or 
humane  studies,  which  make  up  what 
is  called  a  classical  education.  Between 
the  partisans  of  science  and  the  parti- 

^  The  two  lectures  of  which  the  substance  is 
here  abridged  were  illustrated  for  a  popular 
audieuce,  by  help  of  the  oxy-hydrogen  light, 
with  slides  reduced  from  a  set  of  photographs 
taken  at  the  instance  of  Mr.  Ruskin  in  1874, 
and  published  by  Mr.  Goodban  of  Florence. 
To  Mr.  Ruskfo  I  feel  that  I  owe  not  only 
thanks  for  the  materials  I  have  thus  been  en- 
abled to  use,  but  also  aiK>logies  for  attempting 
to  work  out  a  subject  upon  portions  of  which 
his  genius  has  already  set  its  mark.— ^C. 


sans  of  literature  there  has  at  times  been 
hot  debate,  each  claiming  pre-eminent  if 
not  exclusive  excellence  for  their  own 
range  of  studies.     The  study  of  the 
works  of  fine  art  has  found,  by  compari- 
son, little  place  in  our  discussion  of  edu- 
cational systems.   Nevertheless  it  con- 
stitutes, in  a  manner,  a  third  order  of 
studies  lying  half  way  between  the  other 
two  and  combining  some  of  the  charac- 
teristic excellences  of  both.     For  the 
study  of  the  works  of  fine  art  is  akin  to 
the  physical  sciences  on  the  one  hand, 
in  that  it  is  a  study  not  of  words  but  of 
objects,  and  investigates  the  properties 
of  things  that  can  be  seen  and  handled ; 
and  it  is  akin  to  literature   and  the 
classics  on  the  other  hand,  in  that,  in 
objects,  the  properties  it  discriminates 
are  properties  which  have   been  im- 
pressed by  the  agency  not  of  nature 
but  of  man.    It  is  a  study  of  the  utter- 
ance, in  things  which  can  be  seen  and 
handled,  of  the  thoughts,  the  imagina- 
tion, and  the  sentiments  of  our  feUow- 
creatures.     Just  as  a  geologist  will 
take   up  a  mineral,  and  read  in  its 
substance  and  structure  the  history  of 
a  thousand  cosmic  forces — histories  of 
frost — of  fire — of   drifting  down   the 
channel  of  some  vanished  glacier,  or 
rolling  in  the  waves    of  some  ocean 
that  has  ceased  to  flow — so  we  may 
take  up  the  first  fragment  of  carving 
or  painting,  and  read  in  its  lineaments 
a  record  more  moving   yet,   for  the 
forces  that  have  moulded  or  tinted  it  are 
the  forces  of  the  unsearchable  spirit — 
the  furnace  at  which  it  has  been  foiled 
is  the  furnace  of  the  heart  of  man. 
And  as  I  suppose  the  fairest  agate  is 
not  always  tiuit  about  which  geology 
finds  most  to  tell,  so  it  is  not  always 
the  most  finished  work  of  the  mature 
periods  of  art  that  contains  the  most 
of   imaginative,   of    human,   of    civic 
interest.     Among  the  beautiful    and 
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accomplished  products  of  maturelUliaa 
are  in  the  sixteenth  century,  I  know  of 
none  which  expresses  the  collective 
mind  and  history  of  a,  community  as 
pregnantly  as  these  simple  carvings, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  fonrteenth, 
expressed  the  mind  and  history  of 
Florence. 


Tlie  previoua  century,  the  thirteenth, 
hod  witnessed  two  great  revolutions  in 
Itftly.  The  first  of  these  was  a  spiritual 
and  religious  revolution,  the  second  a 
social  and  political  revolution.  By 
the  spiritual  revolution,  all  the  laboiu"- 
ing  and  suffering  populations  in  Europe, 
and  most  of  all  in  Italy,  had  been 
brought  into  hearty  and  loyal  allegi- 
ance to  the  Church  at  a  moment  when 
they  had  seemed  most  to  threaten  dis- 
affection. Schism  and  heresy  had  been 
rife  in  every  town  and  in  many  remote 
districts  of  the  country,  when  the  in- 
fluence of  two  men  went  suddenly 
abroad  and  recalled  to  the  fold  the 
fiocks  that  were  about  to  wander.  These 
two  great  and  efficacious  missionaries 
were  Saint  Dominic  and  Saint  Francis 
of  Aesisi.  In  Italy  it  was  above  all 
I  the  passionate,  practical  humanity  of 
St.  Francis  that  won  the  hearts  of  the 
people,  and  filled  all  men  with  a  new 
enthusiasm  for  the  faith  of  which  he 
was  the  inspired  preacher.  Hence  it 
came  about  that  the  life  of  the  Italian 
people,  in  the  age  following  the  minis- 
trations of  St.  Francis,*  was  a  life  of 
convinced  and  solemn  piety  in  all 
private  thoughts  and  public  acts — - 
that  it  was  an  age  of  fervent  and 
renovated  Christian  devotion.  This 
Catholic  revival,  this  religious  revolu- 
tion, was  completed  before  the  middle 
of  the  century.  The  political  and 
soc-ial  revolution  in  Italy  effected  itself 
afterwards,  between  1250  and  1300. 
It  consisted  in  the  emancipation  of 
the  cities  from  feudal  government,  the 

I  assertion  of  their  republican  independ- 
ence, and  the  organisation  of  their  civic 
authority  in  the  hands  of  the  trading 
and  indostrial  classes.  In  both  these 
I       great   movements  Florence  was   fore- 
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most.  Florence  was  the  most  pioua 
of  Italian  cities ;  Florence  was  the  most 
free  and  democratic.  She  won  her 
liberties,  and  settled^so  far  as  she  ever 
Ideally  settled^her  government  after 
many  struggles,  and  at  the  cost  of  mnch 
bloodshed  and  much  anarchy.  But  no 
bloodshed  and  no  anarchy  availed  to 
abate  the  love  of  every  Florentine  for 
Florence,  the  pride  of  every  citixen  ia. 
his  city.  The  sense  of  great  destinies 
was  upon  the  people  ;  there  was  a 
.greatness — so,  with  a  grave  conscious- 
ness, says  a  chronicler  of  the  time — 
in  their  thoughts,  then'  enterprifes, 
their  words,  their  hearing. 

Of  all  enterprises  into  which  an 
Italian  penple  could  throw  its  heart, 
the  raising  of  great  public  monuments 
to  the  honour  at  once  of  their  city 
and  their  God  was  the  enterprise  into 
which  they  threw  it  with  most  un- 
animity. It  was  at  the  close  of  the 
thirteenth  century  that  the  people  of 
Florence  determined  to  make  the 
Church  of  Sta.  Ileparata.  the  mother- 
church  of  their  city,  worthy  of  their 
new  greatness.  The  work  was  begun  by 
Amolfo,  in  the  style  of  bmlding 
which  ia  peculiar  to  Tuscany  in  this 
age.  Two  centuries  tefore  there  had 
been  a  great  outbreak  of  building, 
activity  in  Tuscany.  The  builders 
worked  in  that  style  which  is  called 
Romanesque,  having  been  developed 
in  the  early  Middle  Age  from  the 
Roman  style  proper.  Its  main  cha- 
racteristics are  a  love  of  clear,  wt-ll- 
lighted  internal  spaces  without  com- 
plication or  mystery,  the  use  of  the 
round  of  arch,  of  roots  nearly  flat,  and 
the  horizontal  division  of  height  by 
strong  bands  and  cornices.  For  ex- 
ternal enrichment,  this  style  employed 
one  of  two  diffei-ent  systems,  or  some- 
times a  mixtiu^  of  the  two ; 
system  of  inlay  or  incmatalion,  witl 
white,  block,  and  coloured  marbleB, 
and  the  system  of  arcading  with  hor 
zontol  tiers,  one  above  another,  of 
little  colimms  and  arches  in  projec- 
tion. This  mode  of  building  pre- 
vailed in  Italy  for  a  long  while  after 
the  Gothic, the  pointed  style,  had  spread,] 
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from  France  to  n.11  the  countries  north 
of  the  Alps.  Pi-esently,  the  tdste  for 
the  ]«rateJ  style  was  brought  acroes 
the  Al]ia  to  Italy,  chiefly,  it  seems,  by 
tlie  inliueuce  of  the  Dommican  aad 
f  ranciscnn  brothers.  But  the  Italians 
never  really  adopted  the  principles  of 
the  Northern  flpchiteuture.  They  did 
but  adapt  t^e  Gothic  patterns  and 
Oothio  piercings  to  the  decoration  of 
bviildiiigs  raixt^d  according  to  their 
teftditional  principles.  In  this  mixed 
nuumer  they  produced,  for  a  period  of 
about  a  hitndred  and  fifty  years,  monu- 
meots  of  giirpiiasing  heaiity,  richness 
and  delicacy.  In  this  manner  Arnolfo 
designed  the  great  Church  o(  Florence. 
called  no  longer  in  popular  speech 
the  Chnrch  of  Sta,  Keparata,  but  the 
Church  of  the  Virgin  of  Florence, 
our  Lady  of  the  Flower,  or  of  the 
liily.  Some  time  after  the  death  of 
Arnolfo,  in  1334,  the  famous  painter 
Giotto  was  summoned  to  continue  and 
complete  his  work.  At  this  time  Giotto 
was  nearly  sixty  years  old.  He  had 
spent  his  life  travelling  from  one  city 
of  Italy  to  another,  and  wherever  be 
went  had  won  fame  and  friendship. 
He  was  a  painter  far  gi-eater  than  any 
that  had  gone  before,  and  gi-eater  thm 
any  who  came  after  him  for  many 
years.  But  we  Aa  not  hear  of  his 
having  been  employed,  till  now,  on 
sculpture  or  architecture.  However, 
he  must  have  thi-own  all  hia  energy 
and  all  his  genius  into  the  woi'k.  Ho 
died  within  two  years  of  his  appoint- 
ment 1  but  in  the  meantime  he  haci 
designed  not  only  a  rich  now  front  for 
the  Cathedral,  but  a  new  bell-tower, 
down,  as  we  are  told,  to  the  last 
detail  of  its  decorations,  which  was  to 
stand  at  the  south-west  angle  of  the 
Church.  This  bell-tower  is  the  famous 
Campanile,  the  most  beaatifiU  of  all 
buildings  in  the  inlaid  and  incrusted 
Tttscan  Gothic,  and  one  of  the  most 
beautiful,  certainly,  in  the  world. 

It  is  interesting  to  notice,  in  some 
of  Giotto's  early  paintings,  tlie  deaiguR 
of  architecture  which  he  puts  into  bis 
haokgroiinds.  He  was  engaged,  almost 
AS  a  boy,  in  helping  to  paint  a  great 
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series  of  fi-escoes,  in  which  the  miracles 
of  St.  Francis  are  commemorated  in  his 
native  town  of  Assiai.  In  these  he 
had  occasion  to  paint  plenty  of  tabct- 
naeles  and  pavilions  designed  id  the  now 
Tuscan  Gothic  manner.  And  now  in  hia 
old  age  the  occasion  comes  for  hiuj  to 
raise  in  actual  marble  a  building  fnirer 
than  any  of  those  dreams  of  hia  boj 
hood.  We  all  dream  dreami 
pose,  and  make  up  in  our  imaginitl 
things  we  sbonld  like  to  do  * 
But  it  is  only  the  very  lucky  who 
live  to  see  their  dreams 
Generally  our  imagination 
safety-valve  of  our  discontent, 
means  by  which  we  make  ap 
ourselves  for  the  disappointmentA 
fact.  The  weakness  of  onr  p 
or  the  constraint  of  our  life,  c 
spirit  of  the  age,  one  thing  ( 
other,  shuts  out  our  energies 
their  desired  scope ;  every  one 
to  be  tending  different  ways  and  t^ 
lowing  different  aims  ;  our  experience 
is  all  failure  and  distraction,  and  we 
try  to  console  ourselves  by  fancying^ 
the  sympathy  and  the  adiiever— " 
which  we  know  in  our  hearts 
never  be  ours.  But  there  are 
of  the  world,  ages  when  the 
of  many  tend  in  one  direo( 
and  when  a  man  may  dream  ni 
such  great  things,  and  his  dreams, 
something  better  than  hia  dream^ 
shall  come  true  ;  for  his  imR;iinatioD, 
at  its  wildest,  only  bodiaa  forth  some- 
thing which  a  thousand  willing  hands 
are  ready  to  make  real,  and  at  its 
hottest,  is  only  on  fire  with  the  un- 
nttered  needs  of  a  myriad  kindred 
hearts.  The  thirteenth  century  WM 
such  an  age  in  Italy,  for 
of  her  children.  With  all  ita  di 
sions,  with  all  its  banishments,  wil 
all  its  spite  of  bittemese,  it 
not  of  prose  but  of  poetry,  not  of 
failure  but  of  achievement.  At  the 
dawn  of  the  age  &t,  Francis  lay  and 
dreamed  his  dream  of  nameless 
enterprise,  high  and  holy,  and  knew 
not  yet  what  call  was  npon  him. 
But  within  a  score  of  years  he  haA 
found  out  his  qnest,  ond  dared  it. 
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■won ;  through  him  the  poor  and  needy 
had  learned  the  menjung  of  the  words 
-of  Christ ,  through  him,  for  good  or  ill, 
the  hearts  of  men  were  attuned,  for 
three  hundred  fruitful  years,  to  the 
authority  of  the  heirs  of  Peter.  He 
had  gone  forth  in  reproach  and  naked- 
ness, and  bad  chanted  alone,  in  his 
mother  tongue,  upon  his  mother  hills, 
his  hymn  in  praise  of  the  Lord  hie  God 
for  lus  brother  the  snn  and  his  sister 
the  moon,  and  for  the  wind,  and  for 
fair  weather,  and  all  weathers  ;  a  few 
years  more,  and  a  thousand  passionate 
tongues  had  caught  up  his  accents,  and 
8.11  Italy  pealed  with  canticles  that 
taught  the  people  to  see  in  their  God 
the  most  gracious  of  cottage  children, 
and  in  His  mother,  blessed  among 
women,  the  sweetest  and  most  patient 
of  peasant  mothers.  And  at  the 
close  of  tliis  age,  Giotto,  helping  as 
a  hoy  among  older  hands  to  set  forth 
the  miracles  of  Bt.  Francis  in  that 
"visible  speaking,"  as  Dante  calls  it, 
which  was  a  new  thing  among  the 
people — Giotto  too,  as  a  boy,  had 
dreams  beyond  his  present  perform- 
ance. Amolfo  find  other  famous  archi- 
tects were  building  churches  and 
cemeteries  and  council- halls  in.  the 
new  manner  which  had  come  in  with 
the  congregations  of  the  preaching  and 
begging  friars.  And  the  young  Giotto, 
in  the  backgrounds  of  his  paintings,  had 
to  invent  the  stateliest  ptivilions  and 
canopies  and  churches  in  that  manner 
that  he  could,  before  ever  he  had  had  the 
chance  of  building  one  in  real  marble. 
Then  at  last,  after  those  busy  years  in 
which,  with  colour  spre-id  over  many 
a  chapel  and  chamber  wall,  he  had 
given  an  espression  the  mo.st  just, 
grave,  and  simple  to  the  gi'eat  thoughts 
of  which  the  time  was  full,  he  was 
called  back  with  honour  to  his  native 
city,  and  appointed  over  a  work  in 
which  he  could  realise,  and  more  than 
realise,  all  those  building  dreams  of 
his  youth.  He  enters  upon  the  in- 
heritance of  Aroolfo :  he  tjikea  np 
Amolfo's  art  of  rich  surface  incrusta- 
■tion  or  inlay,  and  perfects  it  with  a 
Iinndred  new  and  lovelier  delicacies  of 
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design;  he  builds  this  mighty  tower 
&t  whose  summoning  clang  the  people 
shall  flock  for  evermore  to  worship  and 
to  festival ;  he  boilds  it  four-square, 
plumb  from  plinth  to  cornice,  and 
flanked  at  the  four  angles  with  four 
aery  piers ;  he  ihvides  it  into  bands 
of  subtlest  proportion  ;  he  pierces  each 
division  with  exquisite  variety  (£ 
tnicery ;  he  panels  the  snow-whiW 
marble  with  fair  geometries  of  coloi 
and  dark ;  he  incmsts  this  tower 
his  building  with  living  stars 
flowers  and  diamonds  of  stone 
outdoes  all  dre.iming,  for  the  hearw 
of  a  mighty  people  are  in  his  heart, 
and  in  his  hands  are  the  strength  imd 
cunning  of  all  theirs  together. 

Of  this  tower,  it  is  a  particular  part 
of  the  sculptured  decorations  which  we 
are  now  to  examine  in  detail.  That 
the  stamp  of  Giotto's  invention  is 
upon  the  scheme  there  is  no  doubt, 
but  whether  he  himself  turned  sculpt 
in  his  old  age,  and  actually  wrong] 
upon  the  marble,  we  cannot  tell,  "" 
time  between  his  appointment  to  the 
cathedral  works  and  his  death  was 
only  two  years,  and  must  have  been 
too  multifariously  filled,  one  would  say, 
to  leave  him  time  for  such  exertion. 
Tradition  is  uncertain  on  the  point, 
Vasari  says,  in  one  place :  "  If  that 
is  true  which  Lorenzo  Ghiberti  left 
written— and  I  for  one  hold  it  to  be 
most  true — Giotto  not  only  made  the 
design  for  this  bell-tower,  but  also 
sculptured  part  of  tho^  stories  in 
marble  in  which  are  represented  the 
beginnings  of  all  the  arts."  In  another 
place,  the  same  Yasari  says  of  Andrea 
Pisano :  "What  is  more,  he  mad*, 
after  the  design  of  Giotto,  those  Utt' 
figures  of  marble  which  stand  for 
finish  to  the  doorway  of  the  eampanill 
of  Santa  Maria  del  Fiore  ;  and  round 
about  the  said  campanile,  in  certain 
lozenges,  the  seven  planets,  the  seven 
virtues,  the  seven  works  of  mercy"  (and 
six,  Vasari  should  haveadded,  out  of  the 
seven  sacraments) — "  small  figures  in 
half  i-elief.  which  were  greatly  praised. 
in  their  day."  The  probability  is  thafij 
Giotto  before  his  death  gave  thK; 
o  a  i  ") 
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r  general  plan  of  these  decorations,  and 
that  Andrea  Pisono  v&a  the  aculptoi* 
ohai^ged  to  atiperintend  their  eseciition. 
Andren  da  Pontedem,  called  Andrea 
Fisano,  was  the  ^reatast  and  most  com- 
plete master  of  the  earlier  suhool  of 
Tuacoji  sculpture.  That  aehool  has  its 
rise  in  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth 
century  with  Nicholas  of  Pisa,  who, 
from  a  study  of  the  sculptures  on 
ancient  saMopha^i.  and  perhaps  from 
other  Boureos  of  discipline  of  whicli  we 
cannot  recover  the  history,  revived 
much  of  the  technical  excellence  of  the 
old  Roman  school.  Only  he  did  not  re- 
vive the  old  clo^c  gift  of  grouping  the 
figtu'ea  of  a  composition  so  that  they 
should  fill  the  given  space  agreeahly, 
and  stand  in  clear,  distinct,  natural 
reliitions  with  one  another.  The 
figures  in  his  reliefs,  taken  singly,  are 
often  well  proportioned  and  ekilfully 
wrought,  but  crowded  and  jumbled 
together  with  rude  awkwardness  and 
confusion.  John  of  Pisa,  the  son  of 
Nicholas,  was  a  still  greater  sculptor 
than  his  father,  and  great  especially 
in  hia  power  of  dramatic  expression, 
and  in  the  thoughtful  invention  of  alle- 
gorical symbols  and  personifications. 
The  same  expressive  power  and  bold 
upon  the  facts  of  life,  the  same  just- 
ness and  force  of  imagination,  aj^o 
formed  part  of  the  greatness  of  the 
painter  Giotto,  who  was  younger  than 
John  of  Pisa  by  some  thirty  years. 
But  Giotto  had  another  greatness  of 
hia  own ;  in  his  paintings  he  revived 
r  perfectly  that  ancient  art  of  clear  and 
noble  distribution,  of  placing  his  ftgnres 
at  right  intervals  and  in  right  and  ex- 
pressive relations  with  one  another. 
And  this  art  he  seems  to  have  imparted 
to  his  contemporary  Andrea,  called 
Andrea  the  Pisan  because  he  was  at 
first  the  pupil  of  John  of  Pisa.  Andrea 
the  Pisan  is  the  first  Tuscan  sculptor 
who  reaches  central  excellence  in  his 
art.  To  more  than  the  technical  skill 
of  Nicholas  he  unites  all  the  dramatic 
and  all  the  imaginative  power  of  John, 
and  all  Giotto's  noble  arrangement  and 
simple  directness  in  telling  a  story. 
The  roost  famous  work  of  Ajidrea,  and 
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that  which  coat  him  most  labour,  f 
the  bronze  gate  which  he  wrought  for 
the  Baptistery  of  Florence  ;  on  it  were 
represented     allegorical    figures,     and 
acenes  from  the  life  of  St  John  1 
Baptist.  This  is  the  earliest  of  the  thi 
celebrated  bronze  gates   of  the 
tistery.  The  Other  two,  done  byGhilx 
a  hundred  years  later,  have  boen  I 
more   praised,  but   the  truth  i 
Ghiberti  tried  to  go  beyond  the  net 
sary  limitationa  of  sculpture,  and  thi 
in    apite   of    the   e.^i'eme   grace   ni 
accomplishment  of  his  work,  that  of 
Andrea   is   the    better  conceived,  the 
purer  and  more  i-eally  classical,  of  the 
two.     When  people   talk   of  classical 
art.  they  are  too  apt  to  think  only  of 
the    consummate    accomplishment    of 
the  Greek  artists,  of  their  profound 
sense    of  the    beauty  of    the   human 
body,  and  their  unexampled  power  of 
i-epresenting  all  the   aspects   of   that- 
beauty  in  bronze  or   marble.     "" 
indeed,  is  one  of  the  great  diatinctiot 
of  Greek  art ;  hut  an  equally  e 
distinction  of  the  Gi'eek  artist  lies  i 
simplicity,  in  manly  justness  and  diifl 
ness  of  imagination,  in  his  habit  ( 
expressing,   without  a  shadow  eithe 
of   affectation  or   superfluity,    i 
that  which  he  desires  to  express  i 
no  more.     And  in  all  these  qunlit^ell 
the  early  school  of  Tuscan  sculpture  ij 
the  fourteenth  century  is  much  nean 
the  Greek  than  the  more  accompUelM 
school    of   a  century    later.      Andra 
Pisaao  had  as  stanch  a  sense  of  faa 
and  as  high  a  sense  of  dignity  as  any 
artist   in    the   whole   history   of    artv 
Andrea  Fisano  knew  a  gi'eat  deal,  too, 
almut  limbs  and  draperies.     He  cou]  ~ 
design  and  place  them,  we  shall  a 
as  well  as  any  one,  though  he  certainl|| 
could    not    render    the  subtlety   i 
richness  of    their  living  surfaces  i 
well   as  either  the  Gi-eeks  before  ( 
the  Renaissance   sculptors  after  \ 
And  what  accomplishment  he  has, 
this  or  any  other  part  of  his  craft,  1 
does    not    force     upon     our     notice 
He   leaves    his   backgrounds  coarseln 
roughened  with  the  chisel,  his  Boce 
sories    sometimes  blocked  out  hareln 
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enougb  for  recognition ;  anJ  even  in 
the  main  subject  he  does  not  push 
his  work  very  far,  but  is  content  aa 
GOOQ  Its  ever  he  has  got  the  spirit 
and  essence  of  his  subject  well  ex- 
pressed. And  in  the  expression  of 
that  essence  he  shows— or  he  and 
Giotto  show  together — a  justness  and 
dignity  of  thought,  a  grave  and  sure 
imaginative  penetration,  which  raise 
the  work  to  the  level  of  the  highest 
which  has  been  done  by  man. 

I  call  the  series  Giotto's  Gotpel  of 
Lahmr  because  it  is  conceived  in  the 
spirit  of  a  citizen  who,  iu  an  industrial 
community,  deliberately  applies  him- 
self to  commeniorate  the  growth  of 
industries.  With  the  seulptiu^d  deco 
rations  of  the  upper  courses  of  the 
tower,  as  they  are  mentioned  in  "\'a8ai'i. 
and  may  be  seen  to  this  day,  we  have 
nothing  to  do.  Those  symbolical  figures 
of  the  planets  and  the  virtues,  with 
the  other  figures  of  the  Apostles  in 
niches  {many  of  them  executed  by  later 
hands)  would  be  a  study  of  the  utmost 
interest;  but  they  are  too  high  up  to  be 
clearly  seen,  and  to  photograph  them 
would  be  a  considei-able  undei'taking. 
Let  us  only  take  note  of  them  as  a 
part  of  the  general  scheme,  and  go  on 
to  the  examination  of  those  panels  in  re- 
lief-— each  being  of  hexagonal  shape  and 
inclosed  within  a  moulded  border — 
which  are  well  within  sight  and  which 
especially  concern  us.  "  Those  stories 
in  marble  in  which  are  represented 
the  beginnings  of  all  the  arts  "— 
here  we  must  remember  that  it  was 
a  new  thing  in  those  days  for  an 
artist  to  range  at  large  among  sub- 
jects of  his  own  choice.  It  is  hard 
for  us  to  I'ealise  how  firmly,  in  the 
Middle  Age,  art  was  bound  to  the 
service  of  the  Church  alone,  and  to  a 
fixed  range  of  stock  represent-ations. 
John  of  Pisa  was  the  first  sculptor  of 
the  revival  who  invented  free  symbols 
aud  allegories  of  his  own,  or  who,  in 
works  like  the  public  fountain  of 
Perugia,  associated  with  figures  of 
saints  and  apostles  subjects  of  secular 
and  practical  life.  In  the  decorations 
of  the  Florentine  bell-tower  this  spirit 


of  freedom  has  advanced  a  great  stride 
farther.  Florence  was  an  industrial, 
a  commercial,  a  manufacturing  com- 
munity, and  the  Floi-eotine  sculptor 
will  adorn  the  lowest  course  of  the 
great  tower,  the  symbol  of  Florentine 
pride  and  unity,  with  a  plain  and 
practical  history  of  the  somees  of  hifl 
city's  prosperity.' 


II. 


The  chronicle  begins,  like  al)  medi- 
seval  chronicles,  with  the  beginning  of 
the  world.  Throughout  the  Middle 
Age,  the  Creation  and  the  Fall  of  Man 
formed  the  indispensable  first  scenes 
in  every  record  of  general  or  of  local 
history,  whether  figured  in  colour 
upon  the  pages  of  written  books  or 
in  sculptui-e  within  the  enriched  re- 
cesses of  cathedral  fronts.  Neither 
the  sentiment  of  piety  nor  the  desire 
of  completeness  could  be  satisfied  with- 
out thus  going  back  in  every  case  to^ 
the  SJicred  origin  of  things  as  reveali 
in  the  book  of  Genesis.  Accordinglj 
the  first  two  of  our  Florentine 
beginning  at  the  west  side  of  the  toweTj 
are  the  familiar  subjects  of  the  bii 
of  Adam  and  the  birth  of  Eve.  ~ 
dise  is  suggested  by  a  tree  or  two' 
roughly  carved  in  the  background; 
the  draped  and  dignified  figure  of  God 
the  Father  stands,  in  the  first  scene, 
over  the  first-born  man,  and,  in  tha 
second,  helps  into  existence  the  first- 
bom  woman,  who  springs  from  the 
side  of  the  man  while  he  lies  collapsed 
in  sleep.  Thus  far  there  is  no  de- 
parture from  traditional  treatment ; 
only  a  dignity,  a  simple  grace  and 
expressiveness  in  the  grouping,  which 
assert  the  new-born  genius  of  ItBliau 
art.  Beautiful  as  these  two  groups 
are,  however,  it  happens  that  we  can 
see  the  same  subjects  carved,  more 
beautiful  [y  and  more  expressively  still, 
by  another  Italian  hand  at  nearly  the 
same  time.  On  the  front  of  the 
famous  cathedral  of  Orvieto,  the 
spaces  on  either  side  of  the  three 
gi-eat  doors  ai'e  richly  wrought  with 
carvings  in  relief,  said  to  be  the  work 
of  Jolm  of  Pisa  and  his  scbolars—intsu 
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tbe  question  who  really  dtJ  them,  I 
OBimot  enter.  The;  ore  among  the 
moat  masterly  iiiventiotis  in  the  whole 
tanga  of  ftcii]]»ture ;  some  of  tbc^m  very 
grim  and  tumble,  but  b«side  the  terror 
and  grimuees  those  tovely  subjects  of 
the  creatioD  of  Adam  and  Eve,  ouch 
birth  being  represented  in  two  sepa- 
rate scenes,  appeal  to  us  with  all  the 
purer  charm. 

To  return  to  the  Ciimpanile,  it  is  in 
the  third  subject  that  oar  sculptor 
begins  to  assert  his  origintility  and  his 
spedal  pnrpoBe.  In  ordinary  course, 
we  should  now  expect  the  sequence  of 
the  Temptation— the  Fall,  and  the  Ex- 
pulsion. We  find,  instetid,  Adam  and 
Ere  at  labour  aft«r  the  Fall,  and  their 
labour  cionceived  not  as  a  curse,  but 
rather  ^as  the  type  and  source  of 
ftll  necessary  and  beneficent  indus- 
tries. It  is  a  charming  natural  picture 
of  the  days  when  Adam  delved  and 
Eve  span — the  man  working  patiently 
with  Ikis  spade,  the  woman  standing 
beside  hiin  with  her  loaded  dietatf,  both 
clod  in  snita  of  skins.  Next,  we  go 
OD  to  the  origin  of  pastoral  industry. 
In  this,  and  in  two  or  three  more  sub- 
jects of  the  series,  the  artist  has 
continued  to  think  of  the  book  of 
0«nesis  and  to  seek  his  types  among 
the  patriarchs  of  the  Old  Testament. 
The  quaint  aged  %ure  sitting  cross- 
le^ed  at  the  entrance  of  hia  tent  is 
Jabal,  the  father  of  such  as  dwell  in 
tents  and  of  such  as  have  cattle.  With  a 
few  simple sti-okeSjOot  without  hiunour, 
the  sculptor  has  expressed  the  whole 
root  and  essence  of  the  matter.  The 
form  of  the  tent  fits  conveniently  into 
the  top  of  the  hexagon  ;  the  cross'lef^ged 
patriarch  lifts  the  tent-fiap  to  look 
out  upon  his  wealth  in  flocks  and  herds, 
which  is  symbolised  by  three  grazing 
sheep  and  a  shephei-d-pup  too  youna  for 
responsible  service — the  squatted  blunt- 
mnzzled  puppy  whom  Mr.  Kuskin  has 
Toade  famous,  and  in  whose  lineaments 
all  the  pertness  of  his  kind  seems  con- 
centrated. After  the  first  shepherd 
follows  the  first  musician — after  Jabiil 
his  brother  Jubal,  the  father  of  all 
BiM^   as   handle  the  harp  and  organ. 


This  patriarch's  t*nt,  again 
naturally  into  ttie  two  upper  autl  tid 
perpendmidnr  sides  of  the  hexagon,  ■ 
looped  up  so  as  to  be  almost  qm' 
open  ;  we  see  him  seated  in  profile 
his  work-table,  the  end  of  which  i 
fitted  with  a  tool-rack,  and  carved  i 
mouldings  in  the  ta^te  of  the  T 
Oothic  of  the  time.  He  leans  forward  ii 
the  eagerness  of  invention,  his  long  bi 
falling  back  upon  his  shoolders,  t 
blows  hard  through  the  first  fonnleri 
instrument,  a  great  uncouth  to! ' 
which  he  has  fashioned.  Nest  to  1' 
sons  of  Adah  comes  the  son 
Tubal  Cain,  the  instiiictor  of  ' 
artificer  in  brass  and  iron  ;  and  in  b 
we  have  a  somewhat  less  noble  «< 
tenance,  not  quit«  eo  grand  a  flow  q 
hair  and  beard,  but  rendered  v 
same  rough  unerring  strokes,  the  a 
long  di-apery,  with  its  folds,  and  J 
expression  of  the  body  beneath,  n 
whit  less  rightly  understood  than  J 
the  moat  accomplished  later  art  "~ ' 
third  patriarch  sits  at  his  forge,  I 
stool  a  little  tilted  in  the  intentness  6 
his  work,  and  holds  the  iron  apon  ths 
anyil  with  the  pincers  in  the  left  hand  ; 
the  right,  which  managed  the  hammer, 
being  lost.  The  bellows  are  in  t' 
place  behind  him;  tools  npon  I 
ground  iu  f  ixmt ;  and  a  spade  and  a: 
head  nailed  up  indicate  the  wares  t 
his  fashioning. 

The  invention  of  wine  comes  in  t 
seventh  place,  and  is  symbolised  ii 
usual  way,  with  the  subject  of 
drunkenness  of  Noah.  After  this  £ 
chain  of  Old  Testament  subjects  ', 
broken.  Man  has  learned  to  toil  a 
spin,  to  keep  flocks  and  herds,  to  labc 
at  thefoige,  to  solace  himself  with  mtu 
and  with  wine :  it  is  one  of  his  ff 
lative  and  not  his  practical  ingenuidi 
that  comes  next.  The  eighth  soulpta 
the  first  on  the  south  face  of  the  towi 
and  perhaps  the  noblest  of  them  a 
shows  us  a  holy  seer  seated  with  1 
turned  countenance  at  a  tabic,  ( 
more  delicately  than  the  table  of  Jubf 
upon  which  stands  the  figure  of  i 
armillory  sphere ;  with  his  left  1 
he  directs  a  primitive  quadrant  wor 
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iiig  on  nn  upright  pivot  set  likewise 
on  the  table.  Some  of  the  sigus  of 
the  zodiac  are  indicated  in  low  relief 
on  fl.  belt  acroBB  the  backgiound  ;  uyer 
bis  hea4  the  sculptor  has  turned  the 
arc  of  a  groat  circle  in  strong  projec- 
tion, to  indicate  the  pole  of  heiiven,  and 
has  tilled  the  narrow  strip  above  this 
with  a  quire  of  little  human  or  angels' 
heads  roughly  carved,  to  indicate  the 
quires  of  the  stars.  This  is  Astronomy ; 
but  the  subject  seems  scarcely  in  the 
place  iind  onler  among  the  rest  where 
we  should  expect  to  llnd  it.  Astronojuy 
or  Astrology,  according  to  the  concep- 
tion of  those  times,  was  one  of  a  fitted 
gronp  of  seven  arts  or  studies  called 
libenil.  The  Middle  Age.  loved  to 
nnuiber  everything  by  groups  or 
faudlies  of  seven — the  seven  virtues, 
the  seven  sins,  the  seven  planets,  the 
seven  eacraments,  and  the  like.  So 
there  were  also  seven  ai-ta  i 


lihei-al  culture.  These  seven 
their  turn  composed  of  a  group  of  three, 
called  the  Trivium,  and  a  group  of  foui', 
called  the  Quadrivium.  CJrummai', 
l(^c,  and  rhetoric  mode  up  the 
Trivium ;  arithmetic,  astronomy,  geo- 
metry, and  music  the  (Quadrivium. 
From  the  thirteenth  down  to  the  six- 
teenth century,  symbolical  %ures  of 
these  seven  liberal  studies  are  among 
the  most  frequent  representations  of 
art.  Sometimes  each  study  is  typiCed 
by  the  personage  of  a  particular  master 
famous  for  having  excelled  in  it,  as 
grammar  by  Priscian  or  Douatua,  geo- 
metry by  Euclid.  This  is  the  mode  of 
representation  used  in  the  main  by 
our  sculptor  of  the  Campanile  ;  but 
not  in  any  strict  traditional  way. 
Bather,  though  in  a  figure  like  this 
searcher  of  the  stars  be  has  no  doubt 
had  in  his  mind  some  ancient  astro- 
nomer of  renown,  Thales  or  Meton  or 
Ptolemy  or  Uipparchns,  yet  it  is  not 
the  person  but  the  idea,  the  sold  and 
oesence  of  star-searching  and  star- 
worsliipping,  which  he  has  been  really 
bent  on  thinking  out  and  exhibiting. 
Nor  could  that  idea  be  possibly  sha- 
dowed forth  in  loftier  oi-  more  speak- 


ing lineaments.      Sometimes  we   i 
the  seven  studies  treated  in  a  diSei' 
way  from   this,    and  each    personifiedl 
in  the  figure  of  a  woman,  whose  guiaaj 
and  attributes  tell  ns  what  she  stand 
for.     Of  this  treatment  much  the  moa 
beautiful  example  is  in  a  famous  set  d 
Florentine  engravings  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  the  playing-cards  of  Mante 
as  they  used  in  error  to  be  called, 
tronomy  is  there  represented,  not  by  ai 
old   man  seated,  but  by  the  standin 
figure  of  a  lovely  and  inspired  w 
who  gazes  into  a  globe  set  with  star 
Sometimes  the  two  kinds  of  tyj 
combined  ;  the  oliief  instance  oi  this  ij 
in  a  fresco  by  one  of  the  followers  O 
Giotto,  where  the  sagea  of  t 
sciences  sit  in  the  lowest  tier  of  thi 
composition,  and  womeU'Ggures  rept 
sentjug  the  sciences  themselves  are  eiB 
throned  above  them.'     But  however  n 
presented,  we  are  accustomed  to  ti 
these  liberal  arts  in  a  group  by  thei 
selves ;  and  in  a  scheme  like  the  pre4 
sent,  we  should  expect  them  to  follon 
and  form  the  climax  of  the  series  o£  thai 
manual  and  practical  arts.    Whereas 
we  have  already  had  one  type  of  Music 
in  the  person  of  Jubal ;  presently  ws 
shall  find  two  others  of  the  same  art>, 
and  now  we  have  Astronomy  c 
immediately  after  the  drunkenness  c 
Koah.     The  reason  for  this  irregula 
order  most  likely  is  that  the  series, 
though  it  may  have  been  systematically 
conceived-  at  the  outset,  was  put  up  b« 
those  who  carried   on  Giotto's  world 
after  his  death,  not  systematically  bu|j 
at  haphazard,  according  as  each  sub*! 
ject  chanced  to  come  finished  from  thi 
studio. 

The  next  sculpture  shows  i 
opei^tions  of  building.     Course  oftei 
course  is  betog  added  to  a  great  sqnacfl 
tower,    and    from    within  the    towei 
the  figure  of  the  master-builder  half>l 
emerges  at  the  top,  Ms  assistants  onl 
either  hand  laying  stone  upon  stone  a^l 
his  bidding.   This  is  perhaps  the  rudea'" 

'  Thia  fresco  in  thp  SyavUk  Chajitl  of  tl 
Church  of  Santa  iloiin  Kordia  Uub  beta  n 
uutel]*  deHcjibed  bv  Mr.  Ruskiu  it 
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of  tiie  whole  series ;  at  least  it  is 
the  only  instance  have  in  which,  as  in 
primitive  Italian  painting,  the  figures 
are  drawn  of  difipropoi-tioniil.e  dimeit- 
siona,  the  master-builder  being  much 
bigger  thiLQ  his  companions.  For 
the  rest,  the  acaSold  and  ladders  are 
of  perfectly  practical  construction, 
and  the  essential  facts  of  tlie  nrt  in 
qoesUon,  as  in  all  the  subjects  of  the 
series,  are  expressed  with  absolute  and 
ailBple  pertinence.  Here,  again,  the 
artist  had  probably  in  his  mind  some 
builder  out  of  the  Bible— how  Enoch 
buildeU  him  a  city,  or  else  the  pre- 
sumptuous builders  of  the  Tower  of 
Babel.  This  last  is  what  the  subject 
looks  most  lllio  ;  and  we  shall  presently 
see  another  case  in  which  the  ai'tist 
has  certainly  made  bis  choice  for 
imrning  and  not  for  example,  and 
has  represented  the  enterprise  of  man 
pushed  to  overweening  pitch.  Next  to 
building  comes  pottery ;  and  this  is 
treated  as  the  business  of  womankind. 
A  snperinteudent,  or  mistress  of  the 
works,  dts  on  a  raised  seat  at  one  end, 
testing,  apparently,  each  vessel  as  it 
is  brought  her,  and  ranging  on  a  shelf 
those  that  are  truly  wrought ;  before 
her  stand  other  women  carrying  cakes 
of  day  strung  ready  to  be  fashioned. 
In  this  group,  unfortunately,  the 
mafble  is  in  parts  much  bruised  and 
blackened,  and  e><pecially  in  the  faces 
of  the  women,  so  that  we  can  hardly 
realise  its  original  aspect. 

At  the  point  we  have  now  reached, 
the  artist  seems  to  have  had  the  idea 
of  alternating  with  the  industries  of 
woman  in  furnishing  and  plenishing  the 
bouse  within,  the  industries  of  man 
in  subduing  the  world  without  to  his 
eervice.  Next  after  the  first  potters 
comes  the  fii'st  adventurer  on  horse- 
back ;  and  assuredly,  out  of  the  Elgin 
marbles,  there  does  not  exist  a  figure 
'  I  which  the  freedom  and  eagerness 
F  riding  are  more  nobly  expressed. 
The  gallop  of  the  horse  is  a  little  stiff 
and  misunderstood,  the  two  bind  legs 
being  set  to  the  ground  and  the  two 
fore  1^8  lifted  together,  as  usual  in 
"~lriy  art ;  yet  even  in  the  horse  there 
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is  more  life  than  we  are  accustomed  to 
find  in  the  design  of  horses  until  we 
come  to  quite  modem  times.  And 
nothing  can  be  truer  than  -the  grip 
of  the  youtbfid  horseman  with  lot 
thighs  as  he  rides  bare-backed,  no- 
thing more  expi-essire  of  movement 
and  the  delight  in  movem^it  fcban 
the  backward  drift  of  his  hair  nud 
short  cloak,  and  the  ui'ging  gesture 
of  his  raised  right  arm.  The  twelfth 
sculpture  takes  us  within  doors  again, 
and  shows  us  two  women  at  the  looiv 
one  seated  and  the  other  stanc' 
Here  is  the  type  of  an  industry  wl 
meant  more  to  Florentines  tban  toi 
other  people.  Tbe  -weaving  of 
cloths  was  one  of  tbe  earliest 
chief  sources  of  the  prosperity  of 
city.  Not  only  the  Bocks  of  Tus 
and  the  Apennines  sent  their  tl( 
to  be  made  up  in  the  looms  of  Florei 
but  woollen  fabrics  were  sent  thil 
from  all  parts  of  Europe  to  ha-vs 
last  finish  put  upon  them,  and  to 
either  re-exported  or  retailed 
Florentine  traders.  Of  the 
tiTide  guilds  or  arts,  which  wen 
the  seven  greater  in  the  city,  two, 
tbose  among  the  wealthiest  and 
powerful,  were  concerned  in  thi 
dustry.  One  of  these  was  the  guild 
called  Calimala,  otherwise  the  guild 
of  mercatanli  (merchants)  the  word 
merchant  being  used  for  deale 
oloth  from  France  and  Flanders. 
second  weaving  guild  was  called  : 
ficaliy  the  guild  delta  Lana,  of  ' 
and  it  was  to  tbe  piety  of  this 
that  Florence  owed  tbe  existence 
her  Campanile  hei-seif.  The  guild 
come  forward  at  a  time  when 
cathedral  works  had  languished  for 
gome  yeai-s,  and  had  oSei'ed  to  defray 
the  costs  of  its  completion;  and  it 
was  in  ptusuance  of  that  ofter  that 
Giotto  had  been  appointed  to  tJie  task. 
Next  after  the  type  of  tbia  great 
Florentine  industry  comes  a  subject 
not  quite  so  plainly  to  be  interpreted. 
An  enthroned  figure  sits  aloft  in  the 
midst ;  beneath  his  throne,  on  his 
left  side,  kneel  two  bare-headed  patri- 
arclis  or  elders,  to  whom  he  deliviH 
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u-Lat  look  like  tables  of  the  la.w ;  on 
the  other  side  two  more  elders,  wear- 
ing caps  upon  their  heads,  gaze  up  at 
him  from  within  two  several  compart- 
ments of  a  kind  of  tabenmi^le ;  over 
these  he  holds  up  his  right  band  in 
benediction.  In  this  noble  group  it  is 
not  bard  to  appreciute  the  expressive 
dignity  of  the  personages,  and  the 
giuce  as  well  as  power  of  the  sculptor 
in  the  draperies  that  fall,  with  a  per- 
fect natural  flow,  over  the  knees  of  the 
enthroned  and  about  the  ankles  of  the 
front  kneeling  fignre.  But  it  is  harder 
to  recognise  the  precise  signilicatiou  of 
the  subjoct.  It  ia  evidently  some  type 
of  divine  law  and  law-giving  ;  the 
enthroned  figure  within  the  almond- 
shaped  canopy  is  evidently  God  the 
Father ;  and  we  may  suppose  that 
with  his  left  hand  it  is  the  tables 
of  the  ten  commandments  that  he  is 
delivering.  The  Mosaic  law  being 
symbolised  on  this  side,  the  robed 
and  flat-capped  personnges  witbin  the 
canopies  on  his  other  hand  would  be 
doctoi-s  standing  for  the  two  branches, 
dvil  and  canonical,  of  Christian  law. 
This  great  twofold  division  of  civil 
and  cbui-ch  law  ia  constantly  brought 
before  us  by  medieval  art ;  for  in- 
stance, in  the  scheme  of  the  gi'eat  fresco 
which  we  have  already  mentioned,  each 
branch  is  separately  symbolised  in  the 
figure  of  a  woman,  and  for  the  histori- 
cal representative  of  canon  law  stands 
Pope  Clement  the  Sixth,  for  that  of 
civil  law  Justinian. 

The  hero  of  the  next  subject  is 
again  the  usual  patriarchal  type  of 
the  human  rlco,  but  disguised  this 
time  in  a  strange  vesture,  and  bent 
upon  a  hazardous  enterprise.  Ha 
wears  a  close-fitting  suit  of  feathers, 
and  has  fitted  to  his  shoulders  an 
immense  pair  of  wings,  which  he  man- 
ages by  means  of  straps  on  the  inside 
of  each  wing,  through  which  he  passes 
his  hands — in  this  practical,  this  work- 
ing way  is  everything  thought  out. 
He  gazes,  with  his  head  thrown  back, 
confidently  skywai'ds  as  be  leans  for- 
ward to  begin  lus  flight ;  under  his 
feet  we  see  an  adze  and  other  discai'ded 


tools  of  his  labour.     Here,  it  seems,! 
the  designer  has  gone  to  Pagan  legend 
to   find    for  the    builders  of  Babel  a 
companion  in  presumption.     The  rash 
artisan  can  be  no  other  than  Caedaliu 
This  subject  is  the  last  on  the  south  fao 
of  the  building.    First  on  the  east  h 
follows  an  enterprise  only  one  d( 
less  daring.     The  first  navigators 
to  sea  in  the  first  boat ;  and  what  ■ 
sense  of  pej-il  and  awe,  what  solem 
tempting    of    the  unknown    and 
mysterious,  the  sculptor  has  expressedl 
in    the    looks    and    action    of    then 
mariners  ;    two   of    them  rowing, 
rather  pushing  —  for,    ati  the  i 
ripple  indicates,  tbey  face  towards  the 
boat's  bow,  and  keep  an  anxious  look- 
out ahead  ;  while  the  third  and  eldest 
steers  in  the  stem  with  a  great  oar  for 
rudder.  Next,  now  that  man  hasleamt 
to  search  the  stars  and  to  obey  laws, 
to  weave  and  ride,  to  t«mpt  tie  ele- 
ments of  air  and  water,  he  turns  to  a 
pursuit  which  we  should  have  looked! 
for  long  before— and  in  Floi-ence  of  slq 
places— the  pursuit  of  war.     Perhaps 
however,  there  may  be  a  reai 
present  juxtaposition,  and  war  may  b 
pniposely  made  the  sequel  of  c( 
emigration,  and  colonisation.    Here,  a 
any  rate,  lies  a  murdered  man  on  '  ' 
back,  his  limbs  stiff  with   death, 
right  band  clutching  the  soil,  his  head, 
with  its  hair  dung  abroad,  fallen  h 
in   a   hollow  of  the  ground.     " 
him  stands  bis  murderer,  lifting  Eullei 
looks    atdcance    like  one   who    would^ 
defy   the  remorse  within  him. 
band  is  set   stubbornly  on   his  hip^ 
with  the  other  he  holds  his  club  to'l 
the  ground,  and  about  bis  shoulders  he  I 
wears  a  lion's  hide.     The  club   and 
lion's  hide  are   attributes    proper  to 
Hercules  ;    otheiwise  these  looks  are 
the  looks  of  Cain ;  and  naturally  Cain   ■ 
and  Abel  are  the  types  of  slayer  and  | 
slain  that  we  should  expect  in  a  series  I 
like   this.     But  here   again  we  shall  1 
understand   the   sculptor   best  if    W9l 
think  of  his  work  not  as  setting  forth.  I 
the   history  of  any  single  strife,  but! 
rather  an  abstract  and  central  % 
human  strife  in  general. 
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We  now  return  to  pem^ful  indns- 
trwtB,  to  tilling  and  Iranaport.  The 
£rst  plouglunan  lias  invented  tlis  iirat 
ploi^b,  and  dtives  it,  holding  the  ox 
in  very  primitive  fashion  by  the  tail, 
through  a  deep  and  broken  soil.  This 
is  one  of  tho  noblest  in  ospretisioD  and 
most  spirited  in  movement  oF  the  whole 
series.  Tamer,  but  distinguished  by 
the  vaaaX  practical  sense  of  the  condi- 
tions of  primitive  construction,  ig  the 
subject  of  the  first  waggoner  or  cha- 
rioteer. The  hoi-se  is  yoked  to  a  tiquare 
car  of  roughly 'bolted  plunks  set  on 
■wheels,  in  the  fore  part  of  which 
BtfUkd^  the  driver. 

At  thid  point  the  series  is  interrupted 
by  a  gable  surmounting  the  entrance- 
door  of  the  tower ;  so  that  on  this,  the 
third  and  east  side,  the  number  of 
subjects  is  five  only,  instead  of  seven 
as  on  the  weat,  south,  and  noilh. 
After  the  break  between  the  door  and 
the  comer  comes  one  of  the  sciences 
of  the  Quadrivium  ^  the  science  of 
Geometry,  represented  by  an  aged 
philosopher  seated  at  n  desk  with  a 
pair  of  compasses.  The  work  is  some- 
what rude  and  ugly,  and  this  philoso- 
pher of  a  less  reverend  conntenance 
than  bis  companions. 

Turning  the  corner,  we  begin  tlie 
series  on  the  north  side  of  the  C'um- 
panile,  the  side  which  is  next  to  the 
cathedral,  with  only  a  narrow  space 
between  the  two.  The  tirst  sculpture 
IB  this  place  shows  us  another  bearded 
father,  the  father  of  pajnting.  The 
guide-books  call  him  Apelles,  but  he 
might  at  least  as  fairly  he  associated 
with  Christian  instead  of  Pagan  tradi- 
tion, and  named  St.  Luke  like  some 
of  the  earlier  artificers  of  the  series,  he, 
too,  sits  intently  stooping  at  his  work, 
his  stool  tilted  nnder  lijtn  ;  he  is  paint- 
ing away  devoutly  at  an  altar-piece, 
and  some  of  his  finished  work  of  the 
Batoe  kind — a  large  and  a  smaller 
triptych  destined  for  the  adornment  of 
church  alUrs — are  indicated  in  low 
relief  as  being  fastened  to  the  wall  of 
his  studio,  Next  to  him  eomes  a  com- 
panion workman,  a  father  of  sculpture 
{called  in   the  guide-books   Phidias), 
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bending  forwai-d  with  mallet 
chisel  over  liis  half-hewn  imagee  i 
marble.  These  two  aubjecta  have  | 
special  intei'est,  because  in  them, 
far  OS  I  know,  we  have  the  first  h 
torical  recognition  of  the  pWe  i 
dignity  of  pointing  and  sculpture 
among  the  other  arts.  When  we  look 
back — -w  hen  posterity  looks  bac  t— 
medhcval  Italy  and  apon  Florence,J| 
is  of  painting  and  sculptore  that  1 
think  drst ;  these  are  the  arts  in  wlii 
Italy  is,  for  us,  pre-eminent,  and  1 
which,  for  us,  her  memory  i 
ennobled.  But  the  people  of  1 
days  did  not  think  as  we  do  of  t 
own  painters  and  scadptors.  Fainting 
and  sculpture  grew  but  giuJually  into 
repute  and  eminence  ;  in  the  origin 
they  were  but  subordinate  branches 
of  industries  themselves  subordinate. 
They  did  not  find  a  place  among  that 
family  of  the  liberal  seven  into  which 
the  intellectual  discipline  of  man  was 
theoretically  divided.  Neither  did  thAy 
iind  a  place  in  that  other  family  of 
seven  into  which  the  practical 
dnstries  of  men  were 
tration  of  this  particulai'  city,  t 
matter  of  fact  otganized.  We  1 
in  vain  among  the  seven  great  j^ 
of  Florence  for  a  guUd  of  paistetsl 
a  guild  of  sculptors.  Lower  den 
among  the  five  lesser  guilds  only,  i 
find  one  of  masons  and  carpentfl 
or  Mailers  in  »lone  and  irood ;  -, 
it  is  under  this  modest  tide  i 
all  painters  and  all  sculptors  ■ 
incorporated  ;  being  content  to  follow, 
in  the  order  of  trade  precedence,  after 
the  tanners,  after  the  retail  clothiers, 
after  the  butchers,  after  the  1 
makers.  So  slight  being  the  pre 
inclination,  on  the  part  of  tbo: 
have  made  for  posterity  the  j 
Florence,  to  assert  their  t 
in  th^  own  day,  it  gratifies 
sense  of  justice  t«  see  these  ai ' 
troduoed    here    with    due    disti 


With  these  figures  of  the  fathers  4 
pwnting  and   sculpture  ends    i ' 
quence  of  the  wor^  d 
of  Giotto,  and  in  d 


Giotto's  Gospel  of  Zabowr. 


I    Giotto's  own.      The  remainiJer  of  tlie 

I  series  have  been  carved  by  other  hands 
a  full  century  later,    "We  have  no  record 

,  why  the  work  was  thus  interrupted ; 
perhaps  only  becau^  this  north  side  of 
the  tower  next  the  luthedral  is  a  place 
of  comparative  concealment,  where  it 
would  matter  less  than  on  the  other 
three  sides  whether  the  omamentti 
were  finished  or  not  At  any  rate, 
the  last  five  snbjecta  belong  to  the 
Florentine  school  of  the  lirst  half  of 
the  fifteenth,  not  of  the  fourteenth, 
century.  The  diflerence  is  manifest  in 
a  moment  to  an  eye  at  all  accUiStomed 
to  these  things,  not  only  in  the  cha- 
racter and  conception  of  the  figures, 
but  in  the  details  of  furniture  end 
ornament,  which  are  no  longer  Tuscan 

I  Gothic  but  early  Tuscan  Renaissance. 
Tradition  assigns  these  concluding 
snbjects  to  the  hand  of  Luca  della 
Hobbia.  Of  the  actual  hand  we  can- 
Dot  really  make  sure ;  but  the  con- 
clusion in  as  good,  in  its  manner,  as 
the  beginning.  Only  it  is  a  diSerent 
Duinner.  We  lose  the  sense  of  the 
prijBBval,  the  patriarchal,  the  broadly 
permanent  and  ideal ;  we  gain  a  sense 
of  vigorous  animation  and  contem- 
porary reality.  The  libeiul  science  of 
grammar  is  the  lirst  of  the  new  series  ; 
and  in  it  we  are  invited  to  think 
neither  of  Dooatus  or  Piiecian,  nor  yet 
(d  any  ideal  father  of  grammar,  but 
simply  of  any  schoolmaster  teaching 
little  boys  their  elements  in  any 
Plorentine  grammar-school.  Into  the 
upper  angle  of  the  hesagon  is  htted 
the  top  of  a  bookcase  which  serves 
as  furniture  in  the  background ;  on 
the  left  sits  a  stem-visaged  shaven 
pedagogue  at  his  desl^,  in  close  cap 
and  long  heavy  gown ;  on  the  seat 
opposite  hitn  are  two  boys  atten- 
tively learning,  in  the  Florentine 
costume  of  the  day.  It  is  an  admir- 
able piece,  but  of  a  character  essentially 
realistic,  and  makes  us  think  in- 
stinctively of  Villani's  educational 
statistics  ^how  in  such  and  such  a 
year  of  the  fourteenth  century,  there 
were  in  the  primary  schools  of  the 
city  from  8,000  to  10,000  little  hoys 
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and  girls  learning  to  read,  and  i 
secondary  schools  about  1,200  learning 
arithmetic  andalgebra.andinfour  upper 
schools  from  .iJO  to  COO  learning  gram- 
mar and  logic.  In  this  case,  again,  it  is 
very  interesting  to  compare  the  parallel 
subject  in  the  great  fresco  at  Sta.  Maria 
Novella,  where  a  gnimmarian  sitB 
poring  over  a  book,  and  over  his  head 
the  allegorical  representative  of  his . 
science  bears  what  seems  a  rod  in  onsn 
hand  and  a  fruit  in  the  other,  and  has 
a  group  of  three  kneelmg  children 
beside  her.  In  the  next  compartment, 
a  young  man  is  passionately  disputing 
with  his  teacher ;  both  are 
robes,  and  the  sculpture  is  admii&bl] 
spirited  and  accomplished.  The  pa^ 
holds  an  open  teoct-book,  and  point 
eagerly  with  his  finger  to  s( 
in  support  of  bis  argument 
teacher,  having  both  hands  raised  witltj 
a  still  more  eager  gesture,  confui 
him,  it  seems,  out  of  his  own  euperior 
knowledge.  This  may  represent  a 
lesson  either  in  logic  or  rhetozic  ;  the 
eagerness  of  the  contention  is  perhape 
more  appi-opriate  to  the  latter.  WMch- 
evei'  of  the  two  sciences  we  decide  for 
here,  the  other  we  have  to  regard  as  for 
some  reason  omitted  from  the  scheme. 
For  concerning  the  three  remaining  enb- 
jects  there  is  no  doubt.  In  the  filrat  <^ 
these  (and  it  is  one  of  the  least  happy 
of  the  series)  Orpheus,  having  a  bruieed 
and  somewhat  ignoble  visage,  sits 
against  a  tree  in  the  midst  of  a  wood 
and  plays  upon  his  lute ;  on  one  side 
a  congregation  of  birds,  and  on  the 
other  of  beasts  of  the  forest,  comes 
drawn  by  the  magic  of  his  notes. 
a&xt,  and  the  meaning  of  this  sub- 
ject ia  equally  unmistakable,  two 
Oriental  sages  in  turbans  and  em- 
broidered skirts  stand  facing  one 
another  in  discussion  ;  one  holds  up 
two  fingers  of  his  hand,  the  ordinary 
gesture  of  counting  ;  the  other  is  work- 
ing with  the  abacus,  the  ordinary 
instrument  of  numerical  caluulationu 
This  is  Arithmetic,  and  as  the  sci«icea 
of  number  were  supposed  to  come  from.| 
the  east,  so  these  turboned  figureS' 
stand,  no  doubt,  for  sages  of  Babylon 
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Giotto's  Qot^l  of  ZtthoKT. 


i.  Tbe  next  EcoJptore  is  the 
'.  all,  fttid  commemoiatM  ooee 
9  tbe  nrt  of  mnsic.  At  first  sight 
X  ^Baj  tie  puzzled  hy  this  ttDgainlj' 
Indcd  %iue  «ho  sits  faong  us, 
luteniDg  with  his  bead  on  one  side, 
and  tapping  with  two  hammers  of  dif- 
(eratt  Biies,  one  in  either  hand,  on  a 
nBallanril.  Tbeauvit  and  hammers  are 
imt  nnlik«  thoM  we  find  in  repre«etit»' 
tions  o(  tbe  goldsmith's  trade ;  and  for 
khtber  of  goldsmiths  we  mi^-ht  perhaps 
Wt«  talcen  this  perEona^e.  vere  it  not 
for  a  parallel  fignre  which  gives  us  the 
right  clue,  in  the  fresco  of  the  Spajiish 
rha|>el.  TJnder  the  personification  o[ 
Hnaic,  in  tJiat  composition,  aits  an  old 
taaa  Iwarded  lilce  this  one.  only  with- 
ont  the  cap.  and  striking  on  a  similar 
knril  with  two  similAr  hammers.  IVa- 
ditJOD  calls  that  figure,  witli  very 
doobtlol  anthoritj^,  Tubal- Cain.  la 
tl>e  present  seiies,  however,  ae  we  have 
already  had  an  earL'er  Tubal-cain,  tra- 
dition, again  doubtfully,  calls  this  con- 
chidisg  fignre  the  monk-mnsician  Guido 
<£  Jkxeaa.  Without  asserting  names, 
the  analogy  of  the  Spanieh  chapel,  and 
the  attentive  gesture  of  the  head,  make 
it  certain  that  this  last  figure  is  a  svm.- 
bol  of  musical  invention,  and  that  the 
striker  with  the  two  hammers  is  listen- 
ingto  the  difference  of  tbe  two  note« 
he  strikes. 

And  80  the  series  ends.  We  have 
$een  how,  in  this  scheme  of  scnlp- 
tured  ornament,  there  took  shape,  far 
every  citizen  to  coniiider  as  he  lounged 
or  diaSered  in  the  great  square  of  his 
city,  at  the  foot  of  the  fretted  and  in- 
cTtisted  walls  of  his  great  bell-tower, 
the  whole  history  of  man's  origin,  his 
urts  and  ingenuities,  his  enterprise  and 
coltnre,  bodied  forth  in  types  taken 
indifierently  from  the  Bible,  from 
Bntiquity,  and  from  invention.  First, 
the  familiar  and  ever  lovely  fable  of  the 


firEt  man  and  womao,  in  tbeir  i 
<«nf«  and  tbeu  in  their  IxmI,  ^fcTon^ 
with  a  grace  of  which  tho««  days  saw 
the  dawn ;  then  solemn  patriarch 
from  the  Old  Testament,  the  first 
shepherd  and  the  firet  smitli  and  the 
first  musician:  then  the  diswjvery  of 
wine;  then  the  searching  out  of  tha 
secrela  of  the  firmament  and  the 
courses  of  the  stars '.  the  fnuning  e( 
walls  for  shelter  and  of  earthen  ve«ek 
for  nae  ;  then  tbe  courier,  man,  gOBU 
abroad  upon  the  horse  that  baa 
come  docile  to  him,  while  the  weM 
WDZuan,  sits  at  home  and  mi 
for  raiment ;  and  then  tJie 
of  heaven- dictated  law.  Xfaen 
mechanician's  dream  of  flyil^, 
Uoating  from  pinnacle  to  pinnacle 
an  art  copied  from  tbe  bird  ;  and 
mariner's  courage  in  adveslnring, 
dream,  upon  the  un  redden  sett ;  ' 
lowed  bv  strife,  and  the  slatighter  rf 
brother  by  brother.  Then  the  ' ' 
of  oxen  to  the  first  plough  for 
and  ot  horses  to  the  first 
transport.  And  so,  earth  uad 
produce  having  been  tamed 
service  of  man,  be  takes 
and  coontdug- board,  anil  begins  to 
ponder  over  the  secrets  of  measure 
and  number;  he  learns,  in  grammar 
and  rhetoric,  the  laws  of  his  own 
powers  of  utterance  and  persnaaioa. 
Finding  out  new  things  for  bis  delight, 
be  eita  witbin  his  workshop  and  paints 
tablets  in  honour  of  his  lUakor ;  he 
takes  marble  and  chisel,  and  hews 
out  images  in  hie  own  likeness;  be 
awakes  to  hidden  harmonies  in  the 
ring  of  hammer  upon  anviL  Sorely 
it  is  no  slight  thing  for  the  old 
Florentine  sculptors  to  have  carved 
out  for  all  men  to  read  tor  ever,  in  a 
language  so  clear  and  noble,  the 
chapters  of  so  mnmoiable  a  history. 

SmxET  COLTUt. 
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THE  OEEi  LINDA  BOOK. 


.  Oera  Linda  Book  ia  a  book  id 
I'rieaic,  ao  called  from  tte  family  nama 
of  the  owner  of  the  mannacript,  C. 
r  de  Lindon  (Oera  Linda),  Chief 
Superiotendent  of  the  Duckyard,  from 
irhoae  forefathers  it  has  come  down  to 
iim  from  time  immemorial. 

It  treats  in  eundiy  writiaga,  given  a^ 
■written  by  sundry  writere,  of  the  liistory, 
lawB,  inatitutiona,  mythology,  religion, 
and  folklore  of  our  forefathers,  the 
Frisians,  in  the  times  of  their  heathen- 
hood  ;  but  while  some  scholars  hold  it 
aa  quite  truthfal,  others  take  it  to  be  a 
rank  forgery,  and  a  forgery  of  not  more 
than  two  handrei!,  or  even  sixty,  years 
standin?,  as  if  there  were  nothing  be- 
tween forgery  and  truth.  A  book  put 
forth  as  history  may  either  be  quite  true 
or  a  base  forgery  ;  or  it  may  be  true  in 
matters  within  the  scope  of  the  writer's 
knowledge,  but  untrue  in  legends  which 
be  may  have  welded  into  it,  in  his  own 
belief  of  their  truth.  Such  a  book  is 
no  forgery  ;  since,  to  take  into  a  history 
an  already  running  legend  is  no  more 
to  forge  it,  than  to  take  on  to  three 
newly-forged  horsG-shoea  an  already 
made  one  for  a  fourth,  is  to  forge  it. 

Allowing,  then,  that  the  Book  has 
legends  which  had  become  misgtown  or 
miemouldeJ  shapes  of  some  simple 
tmlhs,  and  so  uatruthfol,  yet  it  may 
show  some  points  cf  historical  matter 
and  Friesic  speech  most  worthy  of  our 
thought. 

It  gives  the  religion  of  the  early 
Frisians  as  a  simple  belief  in  God, 
Wr-alda  (the  Infinitely  Old) ;  and,  in  a 
lower  way,  under  him,  they  worshipped 

'  The  Oera  Linda  Book,  from  a  atamucrijit 
of  the  Thirlemlh  CnUurn,  iril/i  t/w  permiasiot 
of  the  pToprieCuT,  C.  Oner  de  Linden,  of  (At 
Heldtr.  From  the  Original  Fritian  Tai,  as 
ecrified  hy  Dr.  J.  0.  Oltema  -.  aceompanied  frj/ 
an  Er.yliak  Vertiou  of  Dr.  Ottema'i  Daieh 
TraialaiJoa.  By  William  B.  SMJfat^ 
L.jiidoii :  Tml^iiLT  anJ  Co,,  ■ "' 


Frea  or  Frya,  from  whose  name 
Friday,  and  held  her  as  a  kind 
godde&s-mother,  and  called  themselves 
Frpoifolk,  and  Iheir  land  Fryiviland, 
an  etymoWy  of  Frieseland  than  which 
none  can  be  clearer  or  more  likely  ;  and 
it  says  that  Fryasduy  (Friday)  was  kept 
as  a  kind  of  sabbath,  and  so  gives  a 
better-grounded  reason  thau  any  that 
we  have  hitherto  found  why  our  sailors 
nre  unwilling  to  begin  a  voyage,  and 
why  otliars  believe  it  to  be  unlucky  to 
undertake  a  weighty  work  on  Friday; 
since  it  says  that  a  business  began  on 
the  day  hallowed  to  Frya  shall  always 
end  badly ;  and  unless  this  passage  is 
a  forgery,  it  has  brought  down  to  us  an 
article  of  faith  of  the  Friaians  of  heathen 
timea. 

lo  each  of  the  sundry  communitie.'s 
or     townships     there     wa^     a     castle 
(Burch  or  Beorb),    and   in  it  an  ever-( 
burning  lamp,  under  the  care 
of    Borough -maidens    (Vestal    virgins] 
headed  by  a  Borough-mother. 

Fryasfolk  were  not  under  a  aworded 
king,  but  under  the  counsel  of  n  Folks- 
mother,  a  kind  of  high  priestess,  and 
a  judge  like  Deborah,  the  judge  of 
Israel. 

Such  a  use  of  the  womm's  mind  ia 
not  left  incredible  by  the  words  of 
Tacitus  on  the  (Teutonic)  Germans 
{Germania,ii.  0, 8),  that  they  believed  that 
there  was  something  holy  and  foreseeing 
(prophetic)  in  women,  and  that  they  did 
not  scorn  their  counsels  nor  alijjht  their 
answers. 

It  was,  we  believe,  nnclerstood  by  the 
Itomans  thatourTeutonic  fore-elders  had 
not,  at  home,  any  national  king,  such  aa 
we  mark  by  the  word,  though  the 
book  speaks  ot  sea-kin^ 

As  to  Frya,  she  ia  said  to  have  been, 
one  of  three  sisters  bom  of  Heal,  and  it 
ie  pretty  clear  that  shewas^i^/if :  Whit«-i 
and  Fairness,  and  then  ^lind-Li^ht 
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8be  was  irhite  as  tbo  snow  at  sonrise, 
with  blue  eyes,  and  with  hair  ehining 
as  the  raya  of  the  eun  (which  it  was}, 
and  as  fine  as  epidets'  weha.  Her  food 
waa  honey,  and  het  'beverage  dew  from 
flower-capa  (which  Light  with  Host 
dries  up). 

Frya  waa  the  Vfntu  of  the  Eomaiu 
and  the  Gweiter,  or  Wentr,  of  the  British  ; 
and'  Friday  la  the  Diet  Yenrrii  of  the 
Latin  ;  and  Dydd  Gvxner  of  the  Welsh; 
and  (hetn.,  or  Gieyn  (Welsh),  meana 
White  or  Fair ;  and  of  conree  Light  is 
the  goddess  of  all  F^hood,  as  it  gives 
form  and  colour  to  all  that  is  fair  ;  and 
of  comae,  too,  she  is  wife  of  Vulcan 
(Fire),  since  she  is  always  found  as 
belonging  to  it ;  and  \VhitenQ9s  (Venus) 
ia  horn  of  sea-foam,  or  snow,  or  anj 
veiy  white  body.  And  if  Frya  is 
Light,  it  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that  the 
old  Freaefolk  kept  ever-burning  lamps 
under  the  care  of  castlc-maida  like 
Testal  virgins. 

Frea,  or  Venus  (I-'ghl)  may  as  well 
b«  taken  as  the  wife  of  Apollo  (the  Sun), 
as  of  Yulcan  (Fire),  and  in  the  proso 
Edda  she  is  the  wife  of  Odne,  who  may 
be  the  sun,  and  he  goes  wayfaring  roond 
the  world,  and  she  follows  him,  weep- 
ing, aa  J>aylight  does,  in  mythic  speech, 
weeping  in  the  dcwdropa  at  sonset 

It  is  true  to  say  that  flowers  spring 
op  under  the  feet  of  Venus  as  she  gUdes 
in  daylight  over  the  ground,  where  she 
is  attended  by  the  Hours  ;  and  whereas 
by  the  Frieaic  myth  Frea  drinks  dew 
£mm  the  copa  of  the  flowers,  she 
would  drink  of  milk  and  wine  if  she 
found  them  open  to  her,  and  so,  indeed, 
the  Greek  and  Eoman  poets  gave  her, 
as  Venus,  milk  and  wine  an  well  a£ 
honey  ;  and  to  Li(;ht  or  Whiteness  be- 
long swans  or  while  doves,  and  if  you 
will  say  ao,  white  lilies  or  may-bloom. 

A  very  startling  statement  b  that 
given  as  by  a  castle-maiden,  Adela,  who 
aaya  that  she  went  up  above  the  Rhine 
among  the  mountains,  and  found  the 
Pile-honsers,  or  Lafee-dwellere  (M&rsilta) 
alive  and  busy  in  their  stilted  housea 
"  The  Mafcidta  are  men  that  live  on  the 
Their  houses  are  built  on  piles, 
ist  wild  beasts  and  wicked  men, 


end  they  keepthem^res  by  flshiogi 
hunting.  The  hides  are  dreased  hy  tiJM 
women,  and  tanned  with  birch-bark;" 
and  ehewhere  it  is  writtea  that  Ade^ 
the  son  of  Friso,  had  found  his  way  Ui 
the  Miirsfita. 

Now,  althongh  Herodotns  writes  n( 
Iflko'dwellers,  the/'iKciiw»in  Macedonia; 
(Book  v.  16),  and  although  there  turn 
been,  and  still  are,  stUt-hoaseis  on  lakes 
in  southern  lands,  as  in  the  Philippine 
Islands,  Borneo,  and  Siam,  yet  no  sod! 
had  as  much  as  dreamt  of  the  pile- 
housers  of  Switzerland  till  within  Ike 
last  thirty  years,  when  some  wrecks  of 
their  houaea  and  leavings  of  their  home- 
life  were  brought  to  light.  Those  who 
cannot  see  any  proof  of  truth  in  Una 
case  must  account  for  the  statement  ai 
the  Book  in  a  way  of  their  own. 

There  arc  laws  for  the  castles,  for  war, 
for  seafarings,  and  trading,  and  they  are 
strong  for  freedom.  "  All  shall  have 
equal  rights,"  says  a  declaration  mncii 
like  the  opening  of  the  .Americui 
Declaration  of  Independence ;  and  « 
law  is  that  if  a  Frisian  ha^  need  and 
cannot  help  himself,  the  castle- maklena 
must  bring  his  case  before  the  Reeve, 
since  a  high-minded  Frisian  cannot  do 
so  himself. 

The  further  the  history  leaches  forth 
from  the  homeland,  the  more  legendary 
it  seems  to  be  ;  but  in  matters  of  bws, 
institutions,  landholdinga,  and  morality, 
there  is  nothing  unworthy,  and  much 
that  ia  very  worthy  of  a  free  and  "wise 
people,  and  that  ia  most  likely  to  have 
ripened  into  the  institutions  of  the 
Sasona  in  England.  Every  village 
shall  have  a  village-mark,  or  stretch  of 
common-land  (HSoirik),  iinder  a  GrSva, 
or  Reeve,  as  we  have  called  htm  in 
some  of  onr  villages  of  Saxon  folkland, 
or  later  copyholdinga  It  was  also  to 
have  a  market,  and  all  the  other 
was  for  tillage  in  land-shares  to  " 
holders,  and  for  wood  under  the  IFil 
grhM  or  Wood-reeve, 

This  tallies   with  the  -Anglo-Saxon 
institution  of  the    folkland   of  grass- 
ground,  and  wood  of  the  Gaii,  or  Frieaic 
maint ;  and  the  olden  common  fields 
rights  of  onr  parishes.    The  "  deals 
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land  match,  in  BCrme  ivay,  the  "  hides  "  of 
land  holdenbyAuglo-^xEon  houEeliolda, 
ithile  the  common  wood  and  grass-land 
tally  with  what  Cirsar  eaya  of  the  town- 
ships of  the  Teutonic  Germans  :^"  It 
is  the  greatest  praise  to  townships  to 
have  around  them  wOds  as  wide  as 
may  be,  their  hordere  being  laid  wast*." 
As  an  outsider,  however,  he  Ecems  to 
iniBtake  the  mind  with  which  they  kept 
the  wilder  folkland.  He  says :  "  They 
deem  it  a  marlc  of  manliness  that  their 
neighbourp,  being  driven  from  the  land, 
should  withdraw,  and  that  no  one  shonld 
dare  to  settle  near  them."^  "Whereas 
they  only  wanted  a  pood  stretch  of  folk- 
land.  It  eaya  that  Fr^aaland  had  taken 
in  a  broad  reach  of  land  with  that  of 
the  Angles,  Saxons  and  Jutes,  and  other 
tribes  of  Roman  and  other  writers,  sucb 
BB  the  Stjnrar,  Steerers,  sailors  ;  the 
Stvrii  of  the  old  Latin  writers,  and  the 
Sekampar,  Sea-fightera,  the  Sieamlri. 
Whence  we  eee  the  source  of  the  names 
giTen  by  the  Eoman  writers,  the  Stnrii 
and  Sicambri.  The  men  of  the  east  of 
Denmark  were  called  Jntta  (Yutta), 
Jntes,  and  those  of  the  lE^land  were  Let- 
ten,  Lets,  Those  who  dwell  in  the  higher 
marks,  bounding  on  Twisklanda  (Ger- 
mans) wore  called  Saxmanna  (Snsmen), 
because  they  were  always  weaponed 
against  wild  beasts,  and  very  savage. 
Britons  ("Wrwildarda,  Britne,  p.  69),  a 
markworthy  passage.  The  Britons  ! — 
where  1  In  Britain,  or  in  i'riesland  1 
It  may  mean  either  of  the  two,  for  it  is 
clear  that,  to  the  early  Frisians  of  the 
Oera  Linda  Book,  and  ere  Hengiat 
'  came  hither,  Britain  CWeatland)  and  the 
Britons  were  well  known  to  Freaefolk. 
Of  Britain  it  saya  ; — "  Over  ajfainat  us 
we  had  Srillant/a,  formerly  Wfstland, 
with  her  tin-mines."  This  seems  to  have 
been  written  after  the  early  Roman  or 
Greek  form  of  the  British  name, 
Pri/dajii,  or  Frylain,  had  come  to 
northern  ears,  since  a  Frisian  would 
not  have  put  on  the  ending  ^  to  his 

>  XXIII.  CivitBtilinB  iDarimii  laui  est, 
ifoSaa  lutiaainias  eirFfiin  so  rasIatiB  GDibrnt 
BolitnJincs  llabeK.  Hoc  propnnm  virtntis 
(iLhiJnmnt;  eipniBm  ngriii  fimtituos  ceJere, 
11'  <|ii'.'  iiiieni][UBm  prope  se  andere  consistere. 


form  of  Britain.  It  calls  Britain 
land  of  the  Banlings "  (Exiles), 
were  sent  hither  in  penal  servitude  to 
the  tin-mines,  wbUe  others  might  have 
fled  hither  from  the  gripe  of  the  law, 

It  is  written  in  the  life  of  the  Saxon 
St,  Guthlac,  Hermit  of  Crowland,  who 
had,  in  his  earlier  years,  led  a  somewhat 
lawless  life,  that  he  once  heard,  in  a 
vision,  a  great  host  of  accursed  spirits 
speaking  in  British,  and  he  understood 
their  tol^,  for  that  he  erewhile  had  been 
in  exile  among  them  (the  Britons),  "  mid 
Mm  waos  on  wraec." 

We  find  in  two  other  sundry  books 
a  few  words  on  the  penal  servitude  of 
the  British  tin-mines ;  and  they  are 
written  in  so  free  a  way,  and  each  in 
a  way  that  fully  matches  the  other  two, 
that  if  the  book  is  a  forgery,  it  affords  a 
proof  that  some  liars  have  wonderfully 
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One  passage  is,  that  there  were  in 
Scotland  some  men  of  Frya's  blood,  and 
some  Britons,  and  banished  men  who, 
from  time  to  time,  had  fled  thither  from 
the  tin-mines,  and  we  find  iu  the 
Saxon  writings  enough  of  the  Saxon 
outlawry  and  afiymaii'j  (banishment) 
and  wrofc  (exile)  to  see  that  such  easea 
are  no  proofs  of  forgery.  "Sy  he 
aflymed"  (Let  him  be  banished),  aaya 
a  law  of  Alfred  of  a  man  guUty  of  a 
given  crime. 

Whatever  may  be  the  truth,  we  can 
hardly  believe  that,  to  a  seafaring  man 
of  Friesland,  Britain  could  be  nnfound 
or  less  than  well  known. 

The  book  speaks  very  strongly  of 
some  early  bad  time ;  a  time  of  awful 
weather,  sky  forces,  and  earthquakes, 
and  overflooding  of  the  land,  and 
even  a  sinking  of  a  stretch  of  fine  land 
which  it  calls  Atiands  or  Aldland, 
under  the  aoa;  but  since  there  have 
been,  from  time  to  time,  many  inflood- 
ings  of  the  sea,  it  is  not  easy  to  toll  the 
time  of  this  great  one  of  the  Friesie 
tradition. 

The  Zuyder  Zee  was  once  a  foreat 
vritb  a  lake,  and  the  lake  broadened, 
and  by  the  fourteenth  year-hundred  it 
became  the  Zuyder  Zee.^  ■ 

*  Haviird'a  Dtad  Citiet  of  the  Zw/J^  Zte.     ■ 
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There  were  also  overfloodi'ngs,  morn 
or  iMsoTerwbelming,  in  the  v ears  1230, 
1319,  U21,  1426,  U7e,  1825. 

The  book  speaks  of  Finns  or 
Magyares  as  havinj;,  at  some  p»rly 
time,  swarmed  in  upon  the  northem 
lands,  and  landa  of  soma  of  the  Fryaa- 
landera.  It  enya  Ihey  were  Jriren  forth 
by  another  race  ;  and  it  is  markworthy 
that  it  makes  the  Mftgyares,  or  Hun- 
garians as  we  call  them,  to  be  what 
apecchlore  htw  now  found  them  to  be, 
Finns,  or  of  the  Finnish  race,  whether 
the  Finns  of  the  Oera  Linda  Hook  be 
Uie  Mngyarea  of  tho  inroad  under  Attiln 
in  ii~,  or  of  an  earlier  one. 

As  to  "Woden,  some  writers  taka 
Woden  to  have  been  a  man  who  was 
afterwnrds  deified,  and  so  deem  the  god 
and  the  man'  to  be  one,  against  the  clear 
atatement  and  ahowing  of  the  Saxon 
Chronicle  that  they  were  two ;  but  to 
hold  that  they  were  the  same  would  be 
to  hold  that  the  Teutonic  race  had  no 
god  Woden  till  within  about  150  years 
before  the  time  of  Henaist. 

Woden  IB  Riven  aa  Ihe  fourth  father 
of  Henjiiat :  of  Ida  of  Northumberland, 
and  of  Cerdic  the  ninth  father,  and  the 
eleventh  of  Alia  and  Penda ;  but  Woden's 
pedigree  ia  given  up  to  Geat,  his  sixth 
father;  and,  taking  all  these  genera- 
tions up  to  Woden,  and  allowing  about 
twenty-five  years  to  a  generation,  we 
should  find  that,  on  an  average  reckon- 
ing, tbey  would  point  to  about  the 
middle  of  the  fourth  year-hundred. 
But  the  Otra  Linda  Hook  {p.  75)  gives 
Woden  as  n  Frieelander  of  East  Flig- 
land,  who  was  an  Ealdorman,  and  over- 
came a  horde  of  Magyares  in  Denmark 
and  became  their  king.  As  the  Huns  are 
said  to  have  been  driven  from  Tartary 
about  A,D,  93,  it  ia  not  unlikely  that  a 
horde  of  them  came  to  the  north  before 
the  time  of  Attila,  a.D.  433. 

It  ia  told  (p.  105)  that  Ulysses  (Ulyeus) 
came  toFHesland;  and,  however  unlikely 
may  be  the  tale,  it  is  not  a  proof  of 
forgery,  since  a  tradition  that  he  had 

'  Aa  to  the  god  Wodm,  ha  irns,  i  believe, 
simply  Force  or  Mighl,  of  nmtttr  or  Trin'l,  and 
tlie  LiitiQ  Jifars,  n9  under  llie espression  ''pro- 
pi'io  martfl  "  with  his  own  might. 
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landed  in  Caledonia  had  reached  Sol 
A.D.  150,  and  Tacitus  had  heard  a 
of  his  coming  to  Germany  itself; 
UlyHBCB  was  a  true  man  and  nob 
niythos,  it  is  quite  poasible  that  ii 
many  years  of  seafaring  he  might 
reached  some  shores  of  the  north. ; 
it  ia  odd  and  unlikely  that,  as  a  G 
he  should  have  called  himself  V 
instead  of  Odysseys,  which  was  his 

The    so  -  called    writing 
( Minos  1),  who  was  a  seer,    and 
laws  to  the  Cretans  and  was 
sea-kiag !    shows    no    token    of   ti 
thoufth  it  is  very  likely  that  a  Frii 
sea-king  might  have  sailed  to  the  shores 
of  Greece  as  well  a"  Brennus  marched 
to  Rome,  and  the  Friesic  laws    which 
follow  the  writing  of  Minno  are  wort 
of  Minos  or  any  good  lawgiver  of 
world. 

That  Athens  was  founded  by  Min»  ^ 
Athene,  whereas  it  was  only  named  sfUr 
her,  and  that  she  was  a  Frisian  i^^istle- 
maidon,  or  Folksmother,  who  abode  at 
Athens  under  her  Latin  and  not  her 
Greek  name,  while  we  have  so  much  in 
mythology  to  show  that  Minerva  was 
Mind  or  IVifdom,  and  like  Frya  a  my  tho* 
— can  bo  only  a  freak  of  a  busy  fincy. 

Some  of  the  etymologies  of  the  names 
of  men  and  places  are  almost  childisti, 
but  not  more  so  than  some  which  have 
been  given  by  other  men  of  narmir 
speechlore,  who  were  quite  truthfid 
in  matters  which  they  uuderstood— as 
Lourdan  from  Lord  Dane,  or  lliat  of 
Isidorun  Iliiipalensis,  that  the  Britons 
{TSritones)  were  so  called  in  Latin,  be- 
cause they  were  Bruti  (Brutes). 

The  writer,  however,  knew  of  the  ti 
long  walls  of  the  way  from  All 
down  to  the  Peirreus^ — ■"  two  horns, 
down  to  the  sea  " — as  he  calls  them, 
so  mast  have  written  after  they 
built,  and  after  the  Feloponnesiai 
of43lB.o.  The  little  history  of  the 
ing  of  a  Friesic  sea-king  by  Alex&ni 
for  India,  and  of  bis  sailing 
^Nearcbus,  and  of  his  abode  with  a 
of  Frisians  in  the  Punjab,  is  not 
firmed  by  hia  so-given  Indian  nam 
the  tiger  and  alligator.     "  Cats  as 
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as  cdlves,"  he  says,  "  are  called  tiffnim; 
but  the  Hindi  and  Sanscrit  name  of  the 
tiger  {ligr'n,  Greek)  ia  bai;h;"9JiA  whereaa 
be  says  that  the  biggest  of  the  lizard 
tribe  are  called  algaller  (alligator), 
the  Hbdi  and  Sanscrit  have  fi>r  the 
alligator  the  names  botch,  kamhter,  nag>; 
and  gah,  and  they  afford  no  trace  of 
alligator,  which  Heyae's  Fremdioorterbitch 
impntea  to  the  Spanish,  aa  their  name 
of  the  American  alligator,  d  lagarta, 
the  lizard.  On  many  other  things,  how- 
ever, it  speaiiB  of  India  with  much  of 
clear  knowledge  ;  but  that  the  FriBiana 
sailed  into  the  Red  Sea  through  a 
strait,  and  when  they  came  home 
found  "  no  strait "  but  land,  which 
Irlka  (the  Earth)  had  heaved  up  out 
of  the  sea,  is  startling  to  me,  if  not  to 
-a  geologist 

Of  Irflia,  mother-earth,  it  says  else- 
where, in  mythological  wording,  that 
she  pours  forth  her  gifts  to  men  who 
Bcratch  her  skLa,  meaning  plough  or 
dig  the  gronnd. 

Putting  aside  the  legends  of  Tyre 
and  Sidon,  and  some  other  early  trade 
havens,  we  may  believe  it  as  likely  that 
the  Tyriana  came  to  TrieBland  for 
iron  and  amber,  as  that  they  came  to 
Britain  for  tin.  One  of  the  writings 
speaks  of  a  mongrel  race  of  Friesea 
with  Bome  Greek  blood,  who  speak 
bad  Frieaic,  saying,  Ad  for  aid  (old), 
tiit  for  lalt,  and  via,  for  vian ;  hut 
this  ia  now,  and  has  been  for  two 
hundred  years,  the  common  and  allowed 
pronanciation  of  West  Friesic,  as  we 
find  it  in  the  writinga  of  Japii,  the 
Friesic  poet,  who  was  bom  about  1G03, 
and  who  writes  wrdd  for  mrold  (world), 
Add  for  liald  (hold) ;  and  ma  for  vian 
is  now,  as  it  was  in  the  time  of  Japix, 
a  token  of  a  Frteaio  name,  aa  llobbema, 
Hobbeman,  HalberUma,  Dr.  Ottema— 
the  TcriBer  of  the  Friaaic  text  of  the 
Oera  Lvada,  Book — Gabbema,  a  man 
known  to  Japix ;  so  that  for  a  Frisian 
to  write  of  this  as  had  Frieaic  is  as  if 
an  Englishman  should  now  write  of  a 
set  of  men  who  spoke  English  so  badly 
aa  to  leave  out  the  I  in  the  pronunciation 
of  chalk,  stalk,  walk,  calf,  half. 

It  may  be    said  that  the  forger   ao 
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wrote  that  be  might  make  hia  Friesic 
seem  older  than  it  was.  Well,  then,  to 
what  former  fifty  years  did  he  shape 
bis  Friesic,  and  where  found  he  the 
pattern  of  itl 

In  one  passage  a  Frisian  ia  made  b> 
SAy  that  he  cannot  alone  caat  up  a  tksrp  ; 
a  Iherp,  as  theorp,  our  thorp,  being  a  hand- 
Leaped  and  broad  mound  cast  up  on  the 
marahland  for  a  village ;  and  this  would 
seem  to  be  written  when  therp-casting 
"was  yet  an  often-seen  work,  though  most 
likely  it  ia  now  no  longer  ao. 

On  the  imputation  of  the  forgery  of 
a  writing  arises  the  question  of  cui  bono  f 
A  forgery  is  meant  to  deceive  men  for 
the  good,  in  some  form,  of  the  forger. 
But  the  writer  of  the  Friesic  manuscript 
never  tried  to  deceive  men  by  it,  since 
he  never  put  it  forth  to  them,  though 
two  hundred  years  ago  he  might  have 
printed  it ;  but  he  ahut  it  up  within  hia 
house  without  any  bidding  to  hia  child- 
ren that  it  should  ever  be  given  to  the 
world ;  and  so  we  cannot  see  to  what 
gain  of  good  he  looked  in  hia  unworthy 
work. 

Aa  to  the  Friesic,  we  seem  to  see  in 
it  too  much  of  word-wear  to  believe  it 
as  old  as  the  Alccso-Grothic  of  Ulphila^ 
of  which  the  word-wear  ia  leas,  lliough 
we  must  take  it  to  be  older  than  the 
Friesic  of  Japix,  in  which  the  Ih  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  had  become  d. 

Looking  to  the  Friesic  of  some  of 
the  old  Friesic  laws  of  the  fourteenth 
cectury,  and  comparing  it  with  that  of 
the  Book  (though,  we  own,  with  a  com- 
parison lees  full  and  nice  than  the 
matter  wants),  it  does  not  seem  to  ho 
of  a  later  shape  than  that  of  from  the 
twelfth  to  the  fourteenth  century.  It 
is,  in  some  cases,  more  like  true  English 
than  is  the  later  Friesic,  and  may  he 
very  nearly  of  the  form  of  the  Friesic 
at  the  time  (the  eighth  century)  when 
Wilbroad  and  other  Saxon  missionaries 
wont  over  to  Frieslond,  and  preached  to 
Frya'a  folk  in  a  common  form  of  speech  _ 
and  the  matter  of  the  laws  and  folklore 
may  be  some  of  that  which  was  left 
dead  behind  the  Gospel. 

The  pure  Friesic  and  easy  wording  of 
the  book  muat   be  most  welcome    to 
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students  of  English  and  Saxon,  as  a 
widening  of  the  now  too  narrow  ground 
of  the  early  speech  of  our  forefathers. 

One  token  of  truth  in  the  Book  is, 
that  it  clears  to  our  minds,  as  it  goes, 
some  points  of  Friesic  folklore,  without 
any  seeming  aim  to  teach  them  otherwise 
than  as  they  belong  to  other  matter 
under  hand.  One  of  such  points  S&  that 
of  the  joly  pronounced  yol^  our  yuLe^  the 
meaning  of  which  was  well  known  to 
the  writer,  though,  as  far  as  we  can  find, 
it  has  long  been  lost  to  our  scholars, 
beyond  all  reach  of  mind-sight 

Yvle  has  been  thought  to  be  an  old 
word  for  Christmas,  or  for  something  of 
Christmas-tide ;  whereas  in  a  table  show- 
ing how  the  letters  of  the  Friesic  text 
were  shapen  from  lines  of  the  yoly  we 
see  that  the  yol^  Saxon  geol^  was  a  wheel 
or  ring,  the  Friesic  emblem  of  infinity  or 
ihe  world,  or  the  year- gang  of  the  sun, 
and  that  the  true  yol-tid  (yule-tide)  was 
the  night  of  the  year's  end,  or  the  end 
of  one  turning  of  the  wheel  of  time,  and 
that  the  wheel  which  in  our  book-prints 
of  the  Saxon  gods  we  have  seen  in  the 
hand  of  Seater  (Time  1)  was  simply  the 
yule. 

As  one  among  many  tokens  of  the 
genuineness  of  the  Friesic  of  the  book, 


and  of  the  worth  of  it  in  Teutonic 
speechlore,  we  will  give  a  word,  and  to 
us  a  long-sought  word,  the  verb  of 
which  our  word  naked  (Saxon,  nacod^ 
is  the  participle. 

I  had  jotted  down  in  a  note  that 
910^^  had  come  from  the  root  of  nf^ 
(neah)  or  next,  and  that  a  body  was 
naked  as  being  come  to  or  come  at  with 
the  sight  or  touch,  or  without  anything 
between  the  touch  or  sight  and  itself; 
and  in  one  of  the  writings  we  have  the 
verb  ndka,  to  come  nigh  to  or  at — "  Hy» 
ne  machton  us  therumbe  nant  n&ka,'' 
'*  They  might  not,  therefore,  at  all  get  at 
us  or  nigh  us  " — with  the  wanted  verlv 
which  we  have  not  found  in  Anglo- 
Saxon,  though  Outzen  gives  Ndke^  as 
the  Friesic  shape  of  the  word. 

A  friend  has  now  told  me,  eie  the 
proof  slips  came  to  my  handa,  that  he 
once  heard  in  the  north  a  mother  call 
her  child  to  be  undressed  in  the  words^ 
'^  Come  and  let  me  nake  thee." 

In  the  Oera  Linda  Book^  Adela  is 
made  to  say,  ''About  the  Bhine,  the 
people  dug  out  holes.  The  sand  that 
came  into  them  was  poured,  with  water, 
over  woolfleeces  to  get  the  gold.** 

Had  such  gold-washing  anything  to 
do  with  the  Tale  of  the  Golden  Fleece  ? 


Wh.  Babnes. 


There  is  no  need  to  add  questions  of 
mere  speculative  interest  to  those, 
nlready  numerous  eoough,  that  call  for 
a  speedy  solution  in  the  domain  of 
national  edncation.  Its  new  problems 
most  have  reiiohed  a  definite  and  prac- 
tical shape  before  we  are  called  apon 
to  discuss  them.  We  can  hardly  say 
that  the  question  of  a  direct  subsidy, 
in  any  ahitpe,  to  secondary  education, 
has  reached  that  stage  in  England.  But 
if  it  can  be  shown  to  be  of  immediate 
and  practical  interest  for  one  part  of 
the  country,  its  interest  for  the  rest 
must  soon  follovr  ;  and  in  Scotland  the 
relations  between  the  state  and  se- 
condary education  have  already  been 
brought  into  the  sphere  of  de&nite  dia- 
oaseion.  It  may  not  be  useless  even 
for  OS  to  see  how  the  discusaion  arises, 
and  what  are  its  main  conclusions. 

It  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  a 
feeling  of  dissatisfaction  at  the  state 
of  secondary  edncation  in  Scotland  is 
widely  spread ;  and  although  it  has 
existed  for  forty  years  and  more,  and 
long  prior  to  parliamentary  grants, 
yet  we  may  also  admit  the  fact  that 
it  has  greatly  increased  aince  the  pass- 
ing of  the  Education  Act  of  1872.  It 
is  jnst  as  impossible  to  assert  that 
dissatisfaction  so  aniversitl  as  this, 
however  esaggerated,  can  be  altogether 
without  foundation. 

We  need  waste  no  time,  then,  in 
establishing  the  fact.  Nor,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  our  object  to  indulge  in 
vague  accusations,  or  to  put  forwarfl 
still  more  vague  proposals.  Many  of 
those  who  have  recognised  the  fact 
of  deterioration  have  not  hesitated  to 
do  both.  Blame  has  very  readily  been 
liud  upon  the  framera  of  the  Act ;  or, 
better  still,  as  affording  an  ever-present 
earput  drilcfi,  upon  its  administration, 
as  shown  in  the  code,  for  which  the 
£dueatioB  Dc^iaxtoieut  ia  mora  or  leas 
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responsible.^  And  schemes  of  a  renewed 
ami  reinvigorated  secondary  education 
have  been  propounded,  too  many  of 
which  have  had  this  common  failing, 
that  they  r^arded  the  question  ex- 
clusively from  one  point  of  view,  and 
dismissed  as  trivial  matters  the  prao-., 
tioal  possibilities  of  admiuistral ' 
and  the  probable  opposition  with  whli 
any  scheme  of  subsidising  secondt 
education  will  be  met.  Such  advocao] 
only  harms  the  cause.  By  the  vague 
accusations  an  ill  feeling  has  been 
generated,  which  might  fffevent  ma- 
chinery, ever  so  well  planned,  from 
working  hormonionsly,  and  which  has 
only  increased  the  necessary  friction. 
The  deterioration  of  secondary  educa- 
tion has  been  accepted,  not  as  an 
unforeseen  result,  but  as  a  deliberate 
attack  upon  the  professional  interests 
of  a  class.  The  only  hope  of  improve- 
ment suggested  is  that  which  may  arise 
by  reiteration  of  grievances,  by  change 
of  functions,  by  the  abrogation  of 
existing  agencies.  And,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  vague  proposals,  however 
completely  they  would  realise  the  aim 
of  their  propounders,  hare  been  put 
forward  with  an  utter  recklessness  as 
to  opposite  views ;  and  they  have 
alarmed  and  deterred  from  co-operatioa 

'  It  may  not  be  nroiss  to  consider  ^hat 
raimdtttion  there  ia  in  facta  for  this  ucuu- 
tJoD.  In  the  year  ended  SiBt  Aagn«t,  1S74, 
*,B77  paawB  were  inacJe  in  the  higher  mbjeeta 
recr^puwd  by  the  code ;  only  SB  scholars 
passed  in  three  tmhjecta.  In  ue  year  ended 
31st  Angufit,  187B,  1»,E70  passes  ware  made 
in  these  suhjeets  ;  327  scboIarB  paased  in  tiree 
snbjetta  ;  the  posses  in  Latin  altmewere  3,703. 
The  KEiilts  for  the  year  ended  Slst  August, 
1B76,  wo  atm  more  BUrpriaing.  In  tli»t  je»r, 
21,605  posses  were  made  in  the  bighw  sub- 
jects ;  677  scholars  passed  in  three  sulijwta; 
in  Latin  alone  3,308  passes  were  made.  Til 
eode  is  cleorlv  doing  Its  work  beyond  eipecti 
tion  ;  and  the  df  clme  of  Becondiiry  educalic 
.  be  othenrise  accounted  for. 
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many  who  would  readily  have  helped 
to  promote  higher  education,  but  who 
are  not  prepared  to  support  the  prin- 
ciple, without  limitations,  of  directly 
subsidising  it. 

Our  aim  here  is  at  once  less  ambitious 
and  more  definite.  In  place  of  vague 
accusations  we  shall  endeavour  to  show, 
practically,  how  the  present  hitch  in 
the  educational  machinery  of  Scotland 
may  be  accounted  for  without  attribut- 
ing to  any  one  the  deliberate  object 
of  lowering  higher  education  there. 
If  we  are  able  to  do  this,  we  shall  have 
cleared  the  way  for  some  details  of  the 
course  which  any  improvement  will 
have  to  follow,  and  at  the  same  time 
we  shall  be  able  to  recognise  more 
clearly  the  absolute  need  for  some 
legislation  both  from  the  point  of  view 
of  those  who  would  and  of  those  who 
would  not  support  the  principle  of 
subsidising  secondary  education. 

First  then  with  regard  to  the  objects 
of  the  framers  of  the  Act  of    1872, 
upon  whom  some  of  the  blame  is  laid. 
They  are  not  far  to  seek,  nor  are  they 
expressed  in  any  doubtful  phraseology. 
Not  in  one,  but  in  many,  sections  of 
the  Act  we  can  trace  the  interest  be- 
stowed on  the  subject,  and  the  anxiety 
to   provide    not    merely    against    the 
deterioration,  but  for  the  improvement 
of    secondary    education.     It    is   not 
ignored  as  in  the  English  Act.     The 
qualifications  of  its  teachers  are  speci- 
ally provided  for,  and  the  utmost  care 
is  taken  to  inculcate  specially  both  on 
the   Education    Department    and    on 
the     School     Boards     the     necessity 
of    maintaining    a   high    standard    of 
education,    of    managing   the   higher 
class  schools  "  with  a  view  to  promote 
the  higher  education  of  the  country," 
and  (as  a  means  thereto)  of  "  relieving 
such   schools   from    the   necessity   of 
giving  elementary  instruction." 

Unfortunately,  whatever  may  be 
the  intentions  either  of  the  Legislature 
or  of  those  specially  concerned  in  the 
framing  of  an  Act,  it  is  a  mere  truism 
to  say  that  these  can  seldom  be  fully 
realised.  The  least  important  Bill 
runs  a  risk  of  being  mangled  in  Com- 


mittee, much   more  one  which   deals 
with  interests  so  vital  as  those  involved 
in  the  Act  of  1872.     New  clauses  are 
interjected ;    proposals    are    suddenly 
started ;  compromises,  equally  sadden, 
are  arranged  ;  words  and  clauses  are 
slightly    modified    so    as    to  meet  a 
special  difficulty;  and  the  most  con- 
summate  generalship  cannot,   in  the 
heat  and  hurry  of  debate,  foresee  all 
the  pitfalls  into  which  such  modifica- 
tions may  lead.     A  Bill  which,  as  it 
left  the  draughtsman's  hands,  was  a 
model  of  perspicuity  and  logical  con- 
sistence, becomes,  when  it  has  passed 
its  third  reading,  a  confused  and  tan- 
gled   congeries,  to  which  the  whims 
and  crotchets  of  every  individual  mem- 
ber may  have   had  some    chance    of 
contributing. 

It  is  with  no  thought  of  laying 
blame  on  those  who  were  chiefly  re- 
sponsible for  the  Act  of  1872  that  we 
assert  the  difficulty  to  have  arisen 
immediately  out  of  the  working  of 
that  Act.  It  is  not  necessary  to  do 
more  than  discuss  a  few  sections  in 
order  to  prove  this. 

In  section  62  (4)  of  the  Act  we  find 
it  enacted  as  follows   : — "A  School 
Board  having  the  management  of  any 
such  (higher)  school,  shall,  so  far  as 
practicable  and  expedient,  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, relieve  the  same  of  the  neoessitj 
of    giving    elementary  instruction  in 
reading,    writing,   and  arithmetic  to 
young  children,  by  otherwise  providing 
sufficient  public  school  accommodation 
for  such  elementary  instruction,  so  that 
the  funds  and  revenues  of  such  higher 
class    school,    and    the    time    of  the 
teachers,    may    be    more    exclusively 
applied  to  giving  instruction   in  the 
higher  branches." 

Taken  by  itself,  there  are  few  who 
will  dispute  the  wisdom  of  this  enact- 
ment. It  is  obviously  intended  to 
provide  in  every  ''notable  town"  a 
system  of  secondary  education  side  by 
side  with  the  elementary  fif3rstem,  but 
entirely  independent  of  it ;  each 
equipped  in  the  way  best  suited  to  its 
own    requirements;   the    elementaiy 
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subjects  not  jostled  aside,  or  slurred 
over,  in  the  interests  of  the  advanced 
few ;  nor  the  higher  education,  on  the 
other  hand,  pared  down  to  a  TnmiTnnTw 
in  the  crowd  and  hurry  of  an  elemen- 
tary school.     Most  will  approve  of  the 
permissive  clause,  by  which  country 
parishes  may  be  allowed  to  engraft  on 
their   elementary   instruction  a  suffi- 
ciency of  higher  instruction  to  provide 
against  the  repression  of  ability  that 
is  above  the    average,    without    the 
necessity  of  maintaining   a    separate 
higher  class  school  for  some  half-dozen 
scholars.     Even  the  required  sanction 
of    the  Board  of  Education  in  Edin- 
burgh is  perhaps  expedient;  although 
in  practice  such  sanction  has  been  most 
rarely  asked  for,  and  the  desire  for 
separation,   always  to  be  urged,  has 
seldom  or  never  had  to  be  repressed. 
Reading  it  alone,  we  may  pronounce 
the  section  admirable.     But  how  has 
it  worked  along  with  other  provisions 
of  the  enactment  ? 

In  section  64,  we  read  as  follows : 
"  No  part  of  the  funds  or  revenues  of  a 
higher  class  public  school  ....  shall 
pass  into  the  school  fund,  and  no  part 
of  the  expenses  of  any  such  school, 
except  as  herein  otherwise  specially 
provided  (this  is  explained  to  refer  to 
the  expenses  of  examination,  and  of 
maintaining  the  fabric)  shall  be  paid 
out  of  that  fund." 

At  first  sight  there  is  nothing  here 
to  be  found  fault  with.  If  the  two 
systems  are  to  be  distinct,  it  is  essential 
that  their  revenues  shall  be  so  too.  The 
aid  to  be  given,  if  given  at  aU,  to 
secondary  education,  must  be  matter  of 
separate  enactment,  and  must  be  allowed 
to  it  in  its  own  character,  not  under  the 
disguise  of  an  elementary  school.  Those 
chiefly  responsible  for  the  Act  directly 
repudiated  the  intention  of  asking  for 
any  such  subsidy.  The  line  of  demar- 
cation was  drawn  solely  in  the  desire 
to  do  all  possible  for  higher  education 
short  of  subsidising  it. 

Unfortunately,  however,  this  section, 
read  with  the  one  above,  has  had  a 
directly  opposite  effect.  Instead  of  en- 
couraging a  separate  secondary  system 


the  enactment  has  actoally  taken  from 
it  almost  the  only  resources  it  pos- 
sessed, and  without  giving  anything  in 
place  of  them.  The  effect  of  the  section 
does  not  stop  even  here.    While  it  pro- 
fesses to  encourage  separation,  it  leaves 
secondary  education  to  starve  unless  it 
adopts  the  disguise  of  elementary ;  and 
the  loop-hole  of  the  permissive  clause 
before  quoted  makes  this  disguise  pos- 
sible.     Nominally    encouraging    one 
thing,  the  statute  expressly  creates  an 
incentive  to  do  the  other.     '^  Sepan^te 
your  higher  schools,"  it  seems  to  say, 
"  and  r^eve  them  from  the  drudgery 
of  elementary  education :  but  if  you 
do  so,  you  shall  not  only  lose  any  share 
in  the  parliamentary  grant,  but  you 
shall  not  have  the  power  to  employ  any 
part  of  the  rates  on  such  schools." 
The  revenues,   speciously  enumerated 
under  four  heads  in  section  62  (S)^ 
which  are  to  take  the  place  of  these 
resources,  are  litUe  but  ''a  b^ggarij 
account  of  empty  boxes."    ''  The  funds 
and  revenues  of  a  higher  class  public 
school"  which  the  first  clause  of  the 
section  quoted  above  so  carefully  pre- 
serves from  mal-appropriation,  are  too 
often  in  Scotland  simply  non-existent ; 
while  the  revenues  which  the  second 
clause  of  the  same  section  cuts  off  from 
these  schools  (and  perhaps  rightly  cuts 
off  from  them)  were  their  only  real 
resources.    To  seek  some  sort  of  sup- 
port, secondary    education   has    be^ 
forced  to  step  down  from  its  rightful 
position,  to  curtail  its  scope,  to  restrict 
itself  more  or  less  to  the  limits  of  an 
elementary  school.    It  has  been  forced 
to  follow  the  very    plan  which  the 
legislature  specially  discourages  so  far 
as  words  go,  but  wluch  alone  it  permits 
so  far  as  enactment  goes.     The  alliance 
has  enabled  secondary  education  to  gain 
a  precarious    subsistence    of    a    kind 
which  it  was  far  from  the  intention  of 
the  legislature  to  grant,  and  on  which 
such  education  can,  by  no  possibility, 
thrive. 

It  is  useless  to  disguise  the  fact  that 
the  working  of  these  two  clauses  has 
created  an  immense  amount  of  ill- 
feeling,  and  has  done  much  to  bring 
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n1)0iit  tho  ilot^noration  coniplained  of. 
li  won  III  bo  oaay  to  fulduco  particular 
iiiHtanros  frf)m  almost  every  part  of  the 
ronntry,  but  it  would  bo  sufficient  to 
point  out  what  the  necessary  and 
^ononil  oiTect  of  the  enactment  must 
bo.  Hoeondary  education  cannot,  even 
in  many  towns  tliat  may  well  claim  to 
bo  "  notable,"  support  itself  solely  on 
the  fees  jMiid  by  tho  few  parents  who 
are  at  once  a))lo  to  juvy  at  a  reasonable 
rate,  who  doMii'o  ]ii^hor  educjition  for 
their  chi hi  roil,  and  wlio  happen  to  have 
chihlron  of  sulliciont  ability  to  make  it 
worth  while  to  sjiond  in  a  superior  edu- 
ration  t  hreo  or  four  years,  which  might 
bo  spent  in  learninp^  some  trjide  for 
whiol)  only  a  minimum  of  education  is 
ro^iuircHl.  It  must  seek  for  other 
ro8o»in»os.  Those  it  may  gain  by  mak- 
ing tho  few  high-pn^^ng  pupils  take 
thoir  plaoos  side  by  side  with  tho  low- 
p:iying,  but  much  moro  numerous,  mass 
of  ohMuoutarv  so]iolai*s.  Ry  doing  so, 
not  only  i'jui  a  fair  aggregate  of  fees  be 
obt'cuneii.  but  also  a  pirliamentarj- 
gr:\nt  may  l>o  c:imoil.  Tho  papnents 
for  higlier.  or.  as  they  are  toohnically 
torniCHl,  s|xvitio sub jei*t sunder  tho  code 
aiv  not  sutlioiont  to  supjx^rt  a  sejxirate 
so^vndan-  siMuvl.  and  would  not  Ih>  j\iid 
to  suoh  a  sohtx'^l  :  but  thov  mav  verv 

«  •  • 

well  Iv  made  a  maoliino  whoivby  the 
few  soivndar}*  pupils  in  an  olement:iry 
sclvx"»l  mav  ivntributo  thoir  share  of 
}'«rbamont.m-  grjnit  to  tho  goner:\l 
fund,  Tho  words  of  tho  Aot  no  dv'»ubt 
disoi>uwgt^  all  this,  but  tho  pnn-isions. 
of  tho  Art  make  it  the  one  alternative 
to  tho  absoluto  strtn-i^tion  of  sooond.-uy 
Oiiuo.'^tion.     Ijot  usr.ow  see  i:s  eff^s::. 

In  tho  f.r<t  pLuv.  the  oL-iim?  of  ihe 
dit^OTvr.t  classes  of  i'»v*ViiU  on  tho  tiir^e 
of  tho  te.iohf-r  are  roaViv  :Tio,-*v.-:i\:ii:ble. 
Tho  :-.-i:h-rviv:r.^  pv.pils  n:u>i  absorb  ibe 
at  to:-.:  i.-v. .  t ;  bo  ^OTwhoT ; :  heir  o.^.l«ilion 
in  tV.o  hic'!:rr  >v.VSv:s  :>  o»"ri>:dcre»i  to 
onha r.oe  1  .i >  yr.^ t  osn: : Ti s '.  t\^s: \ i v* n .  The 
lower  x*\Vk  v;.:*iy  ':v  :r.  irrost  r.-!0-i5';T0 

an**:    it    ;>   ore,v!t.iKr   t:   ihf  TAwr.ir**: 

yiet  T«v\\<ss:-;'.v  «ir.v  >Tv,7f- :  nie  7r,::>:  bf 
^T*OTiT.  n."^i  ir  o~,^e.iv»v.;r:T;c  t:  civc  :  r  ihe 


bulk  of  the  pupils  something  beyond 
the  modicum  required  by  the  code^  bnt 
in  giving  to  the  few  higher  pupils  the 
special  instruction  for  which  they  pay. 

So  far  the  evil  is  caused  by  different 
rates  of  fees.  But  this  is  not  all.  The 
claim  for  annual  parliamentary  grants, 
and  the  consequent  necessity  for  com- 
plying with  the  requirements  of  the 
code,  work  still  more  serious  evils. 
One  of  the  primary  conditions  of  the 
code  is  that  the  general  fee  in  any 
state-aided  school  should  not  exceed 
9(/.  a  week.  This  embodies  one  of  the 
chief  principles  upon  which  the  par^ 
liamentary  grant  is  distributed— a 
principle  which  has  repeatedly  had  the 
sanction  of  the  legislature,  and  one 
for  whose  abrogation  it  is  at  present 
utterly  impractical  to  agitate — viz.  that 
only  schools  which  cannot  otherwise  be 
remunerative  are  to  be  aided  by  the 
st:\te.  But  in  order  to  fulfil  this 
condition,  the  secondary  edacation 
engrafted  on  an  elementary  school 
must  actuallv  ask  less  than  the  fee 
which  many  parents  are  both  able  and 
willing  to  give,  because  otherwise  that 
fee  would  swell  the  general  aTerage, 
and  render  the  whole  school  ineligible 
for  annual  grmts.  In  other  words,  a 
thoroughly  sound  and  desirable  sonroe 
of  revenue  is  thrown  away,  because  by 
making  use  of  it  the  much  larger 
benetit  of  p:irliamentaiy  greoit  would 
be  lost.  And  not  only  is  the  healthy 
sense  of  pai^nial  responsibility  de- 
strovovi.  bui  the  seoondarv  education 
must  circumscribe  itself  in  proportion 
to  the  lower  fee.  Anything  unneces- 
sary imd  tmremunepative  must  be  stiipt 
o^.  The  n-.t-i^si  r^uirements  of  the 
code  for  a  pass  in  the  so-called  specific 
or  hi^rher  suV'iivts  need  be  fulfilled. 
Tne  inl^iriduAl  cftre  often  expesMied 
lui.ier  *hc  v'.r'  sysieni  ujxm  &  promising 
pv.ivli  is  or.; ire'. V  j-v-ine.     There  can  be 

Aft  ■         ^ 

no  si;iviylr.i:  of  special  capabilities; 
ni'iie  .^:  ::.;ii  .wrai^onalexteiisdon  erf  the 
;o:.'r.:r.c  ir.i:  ibe  ponais.  at  lease  of 
hijrhir  sjie:i«»  in  soholarship.  which 
o:nst:T;:ios  the  xxrr  i::e  and  soul  of  a 
h«i':ihv  sv>ie:2;  o:  <«ponndarv  education. 
Tr.  is   :s   the  nnfviraseen  effect  of   ^m 
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statute.  The  same  eSect  has,  no  doubt, 
been  lai^ely  produced  by  the  increased 
temptations  to  lucrative  employments 
for  which  higher  education  is  not 
needed.  Have  we  to  go  farther  to 
seek  an  explanation  of  the  deterioration 
of  higher  education  in  Scotland  ? 

The  code  would  not  have  reflected 
the  spirit  and  intention  of  the  legisla* 
ture  in  the  enactment  of  1872  had  it 
not  contained  provisions  which  tended 
to    limit  the  tendency  above  noted. 
The  Education  Depajrtment  would  not 
have  performed  its  duties  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Act,  and  would 
least  of  all  have  obeyed  the  injunc- 
tion   as   to   the    maintenance    of    a 
high  standard  of  secondary  education, 
had   it    not    insisted  upon  the  pro- 
visions of  the  code,  in  order  to  check 
a   misdirection  of  the  parliamentary 
gi-ant,  mischievous  instead  of  beneficial 
in  its  efEect.     Those  who  blame  the 
code  in  its  administration  must  show 
that  either  has  deviated  in  any  degree 
from  the  provisions  of  the  statute.  The 
code  is  framed  to  meet   elementaiy 
education  only.       Its   "specific  sub- 
jects''  do  not  profess  to  provide  a 
satisfactory  scheme  of  secondary  educa- 
tion, but  only  to  give  a  little  room  for 
the  expansion  of  the  merest  elements. 
Within  this  sphere,  as  we  have  shown, 
it  has  produced  results  beyond  expecta- 
tion.     But  had  the  code  gone  further, 
it  would  either,  by  offering  grants  for 
higher  education,  have  exceeded  the  in- 
tentions of  the  legislature,  or  else,  by 
interfering  without  giving  pecuniary 
aid,  it  would  have  given  good  ground 
for  irritation.   The  duty  of  the  depart- 
ment, whether  as  regards  the  adnunicf- 
tration  of  the  grant,  or  the  mainten- 
ance,  indirectly,   of  a  high  standard 
of  secondary  education,  was  perfectly 
clear.     Parliament  has  not  authorised 
the      subsidising      of       distinctively 
secondary  education,  and  without  that 
authority  the    department  could  not 
act.     On   the  other  hand,  no  system 
tends  so  directly  to  injure  secondary 
education    as    that    which   sinks    its 
identity  under  the  disguise    of    ele- 
mentaiy education;   in    olbedience  to 
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the  injunctions  of  the 
therefore,  the  department  was  bound 
to  resist  this  lowering  tendency;  There 
was  no  choice  in  the  matter,  and  n0 
doubt  as  to  what  the  statute  meant. 

It  win  not  be  without    profit,  to 
recognise  this,  if  it  directs  the  efiEcots 
of  tibose  who  wish  for  improvement, 
not  to  vague  accusations,  reconstruetion 
of  maohineiy,  or  redress  of  supposed 
maladminiatratum,     but      to     some 
amendment  of  the  Act  by  which  the 
administration  is  bound  to  guide  itself. 
It  is  here  that  the  strength  of  the  case 
lies,  and  it  is  undoubtedly  yeiy  oon- 
siderable.     The  legislature  does  not 
approach  the  question    of  seoondaij 
education  in  Scotland  ia  a  new  one. 
It  has  already  broken   ground.     It 
would  not,  in  establishing  the  prin- 
ciple of  a  subsidy,  be  o&ring  a  free 
gift.     It  would  only   be  helping  to 
undo  some  of  the  unexpected  reisults  of 
its  own  enactment.    Secondary  ednoa- 
tion,  in  Scotland  has  a  strcmg  case 
against  the  legislature.     By  an  over- 
sight in  legislation    there  has  been 
thrown  out   to    secondary  education 
the   worst  sort    of    temptation.      It 
has  been  invited  to  disguise  itself  as 
elementary  education,  to    reject  the 
payment  which  many  parents  are  able 
and    willing    to  give,    and    by  this 
means,  and  this  means  only,  to  earn  a 
subsistence  from  the  state.   Its  claims, 
then,  on  the  legislature,  are  such  as 
cannot  be  ignored  either  by  the  advo- 
cates of  a  subsidising  system,  or  by 
its  opponents.    To  the  former  it  comes 
with     the     grievance     of      lessened 
revenues,  of  a  deteriorated  standard, 
of  un&dr  disadvantages  thrown  in  its 
way.     To  the  latter  it  can  make  good 
an  equally  strong  claim  on  their  atten- 
tion, if  only  to  prevent  a  virtual  but 
still  degrading  system  of  subsidising 
under  false  colours,  and  without  benefit 
either  to  the  giver  or  the  receiver. 
Under  these  false  colours    the  sub- 
sidising will  not  only  continue,  but, 
in  spite  of  what  either  code  or  depart- 
ment can  achieve,  will   certainly  in- 
crease; and  in  the  end  we  will  find 
ourselves  burdened  with  taxation  for 
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I  a  «o-citllu<l  MocoDilary 
,  whteli   hna    been    only  in- 
\vnA  ami  AiignAnA   \.ty  what   it  luw 
ree«lviMl. 

Anit  th«  Imiilatiire,  in  nndoing  tlie 
itvil  Lhal.  it  Tim  octnally  done,  will 
cniiiinit  itBolf  to  no  gtmeml  policy. 
AInmdy,  Hootliind  may  aay.  you  have 
tonchod  OD  second&ry  edufiitiun  in 
KootlftDit.  You  have  pnfnUtd  out  its 
alnwL  YoTi  luivo  cliiiiuiid  tn  re^nt« 
lt|  and  witb  almrmt  fatal  results. 
Alrmuly  you  havii  iillowed  tho  pro- 
OBBiIii  (if  tliH  rntriM  to  bo  spent  upon  tlie 
exaniituition  of  higher-claaa  Rchools, 
nud  till)  nuuDtonance  of  the  school 
fabric,  Wbtvt if) called  the  "Common 
tktod  "  in  a  Bootch  buif;h  ia  reuUy 
a  form  of  rating.  In  applying  it  to 
Bccondory  education,  you  have  already 
rtHtogiuMid  Ihu  priiiiiiplri  of  n  local 
nubaldy.  It  you  adii  Noniii  fimii  of 
Impnrial  nulwidy,  yon  ivrc  committing 
yourwIwB  til  no  prinriplo,  yon  are 
raiHin^  no  ((onoral  iiueation  of  oduca- 
tlonut  policy. 

Thin  lu'inga  uk  to  thu  quuMtion,  linw 
may  *w\i  aulmidy  ho  givun,  witb  tho 
btuit  guarantee  that  it  kIiuII  mtiet  only 
roul  utiCiMuiity,  uuit  that  it  Mhall  pro- 
4uwi  g<H>d  nvMultsI  We  have  tried 
to  show  whoiv  the  machine  works 
badlv,  and  to  what  causes  this  is  due. 
We  l»aY«  endeavouiwl  to  make  out  a 
Kpec'ial  olaint  tor  eouHitlwratiou  iu  the 
UMb  of  S(<otlan<I,  if  only  to  imdo 
»rit  that  has  been  done.  It  r«uiaius 
only  to  |>ut  forward  soine  suggest! 
M  to  tho  oourxe  that  any  action  of  the 
state  nwy  follow. 

In  th«  tlrat  place  some  money  grant, 
in  whatever  form,  muat  be  allowed. 
Endowments  may  ultimately  help,  but 
these,  scanty  and  intmiHi-iitut  at  the 
bent,  c«n  only  be  brouubt  to  bear  after 
lung  and  tedious  roadjustuient.  The 
evil  whioh  h«re  ntilti  for  reiuedy  is) 
instant  and  tncren^ng.  The  very 
tradition  of  higher  education  in  Si'ot- 
laad  may  speedily  die  out,  strong  as  it 
has  hitherto  been ;  and  once  lost,  it  ia 
not  easy  to  recover.  Tht*  ivadjustment 
^OjkiwtuetJts.  where  neii'sBary,  may 
ecbcd  :  but  the  hi-lpoC  the  sUil«t 


qnit«    apart    from    this,    mnst 
qnickly,  and  must,  in  some  form  t 
other,  bring  money. 

In  the  first  place,  theiD.  the  ^ 
must  (in  Section  62(3J )  include  witb 
the  revenues  of  higher  claas  school&d 
item  derived  from  imperial  grant,  j 
hard-and-fast  principle  will  thereby  I 
loosened. 

Nest,  a  distinct  line  of  dem&rcatii 
must  be  druwn  between  those  pla 
which  muet,  and  those  which  need  d 
provide  a  secondary  school,  reliei 
from  the  necessity  of  giving  elemei 
tary  instruction.  That  in  co 
parishes  a  mere  superstructm 
higher  subjects  in  the  ordinary  schod 
will  be  sufficient  for  all  practical  p 
poses,  may  well  be  supposed, 
higher  fees  received  from  the  few 
■whose  parents  can  afford  it,  will  not 
be  numerous  to  swell  the  average  fee 
above  the  limit  prescribed  by  the 
code.  Within  a  narrow  area  specdal 
merit  will  soon  be  detected,  and  is  not 
likely  to  want  encouragement,  as  it 
would  aniidst  the  crowd  of  a  popnloi 
school  district.  It  will  rarely  bap] 
that  because  high  fees  are  i 
from  a  few  for  specLol  subjects,  ' 
meritorious  child  of  poor  p 
in  such  a  school  and  such  k  i 
be  overlooked.  But, 
hand,  in  a  certain  number  i 
whether  Geparntelv  ei 
Scbednte  A  of  the  . 
iudicat# 
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in  the  school  fund  and  to  allow  school 
boards  to  employ  the  produce  of  the 
rates  on  their  maintenance. 

Lastly  (in  Section  62(2) )  some'  more 
definite  standard  of  qualification  for  the 
teachers  of  such  schools  must  be  marked 
out.  These  qualifications  must  be  fixed, 
not  necessarily  on  the  lines  under  which 
teachers  are  now  certificated,  but  at 
least  on  some  uniform  principle.  Pro- 
bably it  might  be  well  to  make  a 
certain  amount  of  attendance  at  a 
university  not  merely  one,  but  an 
indispensable,  qualification  for  higher 
posts;  except  in  the  case  of  elemen- 
tary teachers  of  special  merit,  who  may 
raise  themselves  from  the  lower  to  the 
higher  ranks  of  their  profession.  But 
the  test  of  the  qualifications  of  buigh 
teachers,  as  now  marked  out  by  l^e 
Act,  is  one  too  arbitrary  and  variable 
to  be  consistent  with  any  system 
stamped  with  state  recognition  and  in 
receipt  of  its  pecuniary  aid. 

It  remains  only  to  indicate,  in  a  few 
words,  the  principles  on  which  any  aid 
given  to  secondary  education  may  be 
based.  Such  principles  must  be  es- 
sentially different  from  those  on  which 
we  subsidise  elementary  schools.  In 
the  latter  payments  must  depend  upon 
results  produced  in  accordance  with 
the  fixed  standards  of  the  code.  All 
must  have  elementary  instruction,  but 
those  alone  who  benefit  by  it  can  be 
paid  for.  But  such  a  systcuin  is  utterly 
inapplicable  to  secondaiy  education. 
The  standards  of  a  code  stereotype  and 
fetter  it,  and  prevent  its  free  expan- 
sion. A  system  of  higher  standards 
graduated  upwards  from  those  now 
prescribed  would  only  sacrifice  real 
eflSiciency  to  apparent  symmetry  of 
plan.  Besides  this,  secondary  educa- 
tion rests  on  an  entirely  different  foot- 
ing from  elementary.  What  we  ask 
for  here  is  that  those  only  who  prove 
fitness  should  be  helped  to  gain  lugher 
education.  In  subsidising  secondary 
education,  then,  we  must  test  the  fit- 
ness of  those  for  whom  the  state  is 
asked  to  provide  it,  and,  along  with 
that,  we  must  test  the  general  efficiency 
of   the    school  in  wluch  it  is  to  be 


obtained.  We  cazinot  tiy  with  rah^ 
and  line,  as  we  do  in  the  elementary 
schools. 

But  secondary  education,  though, 
aided  on  a  different  principle,  must 
have  its  roots  planted  in  the  elemen- 
tary schooL  Chi  no  other  system  can 
it  really  be  national,  or  claim  the  aid. 
of  the  state. 

These  two  points,  then — clear  lines 
of  demarcatioii,  combined  with  grada- 
tion between  the  two  systems — ^will 
serve  to  guide  us  in  tra^big  possible 
details  of  state  aid.    A  oertain  process 
of   selection  must  begin  even  in  the. 
elementary  schools.     In  these  the  ele- 
mentary   subjects    must    have     the 
primary  share  of  attention,  and  a  pasa 
in  each  of  the  three  Rs  must  be  a  neces- 
sary qualification  for  any  pupil  who  is. 
to  gain  the  present  grant  for  a  specific 
or  higher  subject.    This  would  limit 
the  number  of  those  earning  the  spe- 
cial grant,  but  it  might  constitute  a. 
fair  daim  for  a  certain  increase  in. 
the  rate  of  that  grant.    It  would  act 
as  a  motive  to  the  teacher  to  give 
special  care  rather  to  the  development, 
of  special  ability  than  to  the  pupil 
who  pays  a  higher  fee.     Such  higher 
fee  should,  in  the  case  of  the  elemen- 
tary schools,  be  absolutely  forbidden;, 
and   any  varieties  in  rates    charged 
should  render  the  school  ineligible  for 
a  grant.     In  order  to  prevent  undue- 
collision  with  the  main  aim  of  the 
school,  in  elementary  instruction,  it 
might  be  well  to  refuse  a  grant  for 
specific  subjects  in  such  a  school   to^ 
any  child  over  thirteen  years  of  age. 

But  the  element  of  selection  for  the 
specific  subjects  thus  indicated  would 
serve  another  purpose.  The  scholars 
so  selected  would  be  more  or  less 
picked  pupils,  and  as  they  proceeded 
further  the  selection  might  be  further, 
sifted.  This  might  be  helped  by  a 
slight  graduation  in  the  payments  for 
the  specific  subjects  accorcQng  to  the 
standard  of  attainment  achieved.  By 
the  time  the  highest  class  in  the 
school  was  reached  a  certain  number 
of  picked  scholars  might  have  obtained 
such  a  place  in  the  specific  examina- 
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tion     as    would    warrant    the    belief 
that  they  could  benefit  by  a   higher 
education,  if   the  door    thereto  were 
open  to  them.  The  state  subsidy  might 
then  be  brought  to  bear  in  the  form  of 
paying  the  fees  of  such  pupils,  at  a 
secondary  school  where  the  rate  of  fee 
all  oyer  was  such  as  would  produce  a 
satisfactory  revenue  for  the  school,  and 
such  as  well-to-do  parents  might  fairly 
be  expected  to  pay  for  themselves.   A 
certain  limit,  say  4/.  per  annum,  might 
fairly  be  fixed,  and  the  payment  thus 
made  would  constitute  at  once  a  bur- 
sary to  the  pupil  and  a  form  of  state  aid 
to  the  school.    The  payment  might  not 
be  large — so  much  the  more  hope  of 
receiving  it  from  parliament — but  at 
least  it  would  go  far  to  prevent  the 
complete  draining  away  of  all  resources 
from    the    secondary    schools.     There 
would  be  no  object,  as  there  now  is,  to 
give  up  one  source  of  revenue,  in  the 
shape  of  fees  from  well-to-do  parents, 
by  reducing  all  fees    to  a  minimum. 
And  the   state  payment  itself  would 
not    be    contemptible.     Say    that     a 
secondary    school    existed    for    every 
15,000    of     population.     This    would 
represent  about  2,500  children  at  the 
elementary    schools  of     the    district; 
and  suppose  tliat  only  2  per  cent  of 
these    children    annually  passed    the 
qualification  test,  this  would    give  a 
total  of    50    children  (representing  a 
state  subsidy  of  200/.  per  annum  to 
the  school)  drafted  into  the  secondary 
school  each  year.     On  the  other  hand, 
the  expense  to  the  state  would  be  com- 
paratively small.     At    the  rate    just 
calculated  it  would  not  probably  exceed 
60,000/.  per  annum  for  the  whole  of 
Scotland,  if  it  even  reached  this  sum. 
The  deficiency,  should   there  be  any, 
must  be  made  up  from  rates,  where  no 
endowment  is  available. 

One  other  detail  might  be  suggested, 
which  would  make  the  help  to  the 
poorer  class  of  meritorious  pupils  more 
substantial,  without  increasing  the 
expense  of  the  state.     Of  those  who 


passed  out  of  the  elementary  into  the 
secondary  schools  with  the  qualifying 
test,  a  certain  number  might  be  allowed 
to  continue  their  connection  with  the 
elementary  school,  by  acting  as  pupU 
teachers  there  for  half  the  day^  their 
services  being  recognised  by  the  de- 
partment as  a  part  of  the  school  staff, 
and  therefore  worth  so  mnch  money 
to  the  school.  Such  pupil-teachezs 
would  certainly  stand  a  better  chanoe 
of  turning  out  well,  and  the  work  they 
did  for  the  elementary  school  would 
probably  be  more  elastic  and  vigor- 
ous than  that  of  the  ordinary  pupil- 
teacher,  thrust  too  young  into  the 
continuous  drudgery  of  teaching  when 
he  should  still  be  taught.  He  would 
of  course  have  only  half  a  day  at  the 
secondary  school;  but  ambition  and 
the  sense  of  responsibility  with  which 
self-earned  advantages  would  probably 
inspire  him,  might  safely  be  trusted  to 
press  him  on  to  make  good  the  de- 
ficiency. After  all,  it  is  not  so  many 
hours  a  day,  but  the  contact  with  the 
higher  education,  that  would  chiefly 
infiuence  his  career.  School  managers 
would  probably  be  eager  to  secure  sodi 
a  pupil-teacher,  and  the  salary  which 
he  received  from  them  might  cover  the 
home  expenses,  which  would  be  un- 
touched, of  course,  by  the  state  pay- 
ment of  his  fees  at  school. 

The  above  suggestions  have  no  claim 
to  ,be  complete  in  all  particulars.  But  at 
least  we  have  endeavoured  to  point  oob 
certain  definite  details  of  possible  im- 
provement, by  which  the  aims  of  the 
friends  of  secondary  education  may  be 
to  some  extent  realised,  and  that  with 

the   TnininnnTn    of  ofEonCO  to  those  who 

are  opposed  to  its  subsidising  by  the 
state.  Such  a  scheme  would  neither 
help  those  who  could  pay  for,  nor 
those  who  could  not  profit  by,  secondary 
education.  It  would  grow  naturally 
from  the  elementary  system  without 
unduly  interfering  with  it.  It  is  at 
least  a  possible  shape,  which  the  change, 
if  it  is  to  come,  may  take. 
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BosN,  1591 ;  Died,  1674. 


Robert  Hebrick's  personal  fate  is 
in  one  point  like  Shakespeare's.  We 
know  or  seem  to  know  them  both^ 
through  their  works,  with  singular  in- 
timacy. But  with  this  our  knowledge 
substantially  ends.  No  private  letter 
of  Shakespeare,  no  record  of  his  con- 
versation, no  account  of  the  circum- 
stances in  which  his  writings  were 
published,  remains  :  hardly  any  state- 
ment how  his  greatest  contemporaries 
ranked  him.  A  group  of  Herrick's 
youthful  letters  on  business  has,  in- 
deed, been  preserved ;  of  his  life 
and  studies,  of  his  reputation  diuring 
his  own  time,  almost  nothing.  For 
whatever  facts  affectionate  diligence 
could  now  gather,  readers  are  re- 
ferred to  Mr.  Grosart's  "  Introduc- 
tion." 2  But  if,  to  supplement  the 
picture,  inevitably  imperfect,  which 
this  gives,  we  turn  to  Herrick's  own 
book,  we  learn  little,  biographically, 
except  the  names  of  a  few  friends, — 
that  his  general  sympathies  were  with 
the  Royal  cause, — and  that  he  wearied 
in  Devonshire  for  London.  So  far  as 
is  known,  he  published  but  this  one 
volume,  and  that,  when  not  far  from 
his  sixtieth  year.  Some  pieces  may 
be  traced  in  earlier  collections;  some 
few  carry  ascertainable  dates  ;  the  rest 
lie  over  a  period  of  near  forty  years, 
during  a  great  portion  of   which  we 

^  Essay  prefixed  to  a  selection  from  Herrick's 
poems,  edited,  with  notes,  by  F.  T.  PiUgrave, 
and  nearly  ready  for  publication. 

^  See  the  Herrick  edited  by  this  gentleman, 
and  lately  published  by  Messrs.  Chatto  and 
"VVindus.  Looking  to  the  care  taken  to  collect 
all  facts  bearing  on  the  poet's  life  and  book, 
to  the  critical  correctness  of  the  text,  and  the 
fulness  of  annotation,  it  is  not  too  hi^h  praise 
to  say  that  these  volumes  for  the  first  time 
give  Herrick  a  place  among  books  not  printed 
only,  but  edited. 


have  no  distinct  account  where  Herrick 
lived,  or  what  were  his  employments. 
We  know  that  he  shone  with  Ben 
Jonson  and  the  wits  at  the  nights  and 
suppers  of  those  gods  of  our  glorious 
early  Hterature  :  we  may  fancy  him.  at 
Beaumanor,  or  Houghton,  with  his 
uncle  and  cousins,  keeping  a  Leicester- 
shire Christmas  in  the  Manor-house : 
or,  again,  in  some  sweet  southern 
county  with  Julia  and  Anthea,  Corinna 
and  Dianeme  by  his  side  (familiar  then 
by  other  names  now  never  to  be  re- 
membered), sitting  merry,  but  with 
just  the  sadness  of  one  who  hears 
sweet  music,  in  some  meadow  among 
his  favourite  flowers  of  spring-time; 
— there,  or  "where  the  rose  lingers 
latest."  ....  But  "the  dream,  the 
fancy,"  is  all  that  Time  has  spared  us. 
And  if  it  be  curious  that  his  contem- 
poraries should  have  left  so  little 
record  of  this  delightful  poet  and  (as 
we  should  infer  from  the  book)  genial- 
hearted  man,  it  is  not  less  so  that  the 
single  first  edition  should  have  satisfied 
the  seventeenth  century,  and  that,  be- 
fore the  present,  notices  of  Herrick 
should  be  of  the  rarest  occurrence. 

The  artist's  "claim  to  exist"  is, 
however,  always  far  less  to  be  looked 
for  in  his  life,  than  in  his  art,  upon 
the  secret  of  which  the  fullest  bio- 
graphy can  tell  us  little — as  little, 
perhaps,  as  criticism  can  analyse  its 
charm.  But  there  are  few  of  our 
poets  who  stand  less  in  need  than 
Herrick  of  commentaries  of  this  de- 
scription,— in  which  too  often  we  find 
little  more  than  a  dull  or  florid  prose 
version  of  what  the  author  has  given 
us  admirably  in  verse.  Apart  from 
obsolete  words  or  allusions,  Herrick  is 
the  best  commentator  upon  Herrick. 
A  few  lines  only  need   therefore  be 
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added,  aiming  rather  to  set  forth 
his  place  in  the  sequence  of  English 
poets,  and  especially  in  regard  to  those 
near  his  own  time,  than  to  point  out 
in  detail  beauties  which  he  unveils  in 
his  own  way,  and  so  most  durably  and 
delightfully. 

When  our  Muses,  silent  or  sick  for 
a  century  and  more  after  Chaucer's 
death,  during  the  years  of  war  and 
revolution,  reappeared,   they  brought 
with  them  foreign  modes  of  art,  ancient 
and  contemporary,  within  the  forms  of 
which  they  began  to  set  to  music  the 
new  material  which  the  age  supplied. 
At  the  very  outset,  indeed,  the  mora- 
lising philosophy  which  has  charac- 
terised the  English  from  the  beginning 
of  our  national  history,  appears  in  the 
writers  of    the  troubled  times  lying 
beitween    the    last    regnal    years    of 
Henry  VIII.  and  the  first  of  his  great 
daughter.     But  with  the  happier  hopes 
of    Elizabeth's  accession,  poetry  was 
once  more  distinctly  followed,  not  only 
as  a  means  of  conveying  thought,  but 
as  a  Fine  Art.     And  hence  something 
constrained  and  artificial  blends  with 
the  freshness  of  the  Elizabethan  litera- 
ture.     For  its  great   underlying  ele- 
ments it  necessarily  reverts  to  those 
embodied  in   our  own  earlier  poets, 
Chaucer    above    aU,   to  whom,   after 
barely   one  hundred  and   fifty  years, 
men  looked  up  as  a  father  of  song : 
but  in  points  of  style  and  treatment, 
the  poets  of  the  sixteenth  century  lie 
under  a  double  external   influence — 
that  of  the  poets  of  Greece  and  Home 
(known  either  in  their  own  tongues  or 
by  translation),  and  that  of  the  modem 
literatures  which  had  themselves  under- 
gone the  same  classical  impulse.    Italy 
was  the  source  most  regarded  during 
the  more  strictly  Elizabethan  period  ; 
whence   its    lyrical   poetry,    and   the 
dramatic  in  a  less  degree,  are  coloured 
much  less  by  pure  and  severe  classi- 
calism  with   its  closeness  to  reality, 
than  by  the  allegorical  and  elaborate 
style,  fancy,  and  fact  curiously  blended, 
which  had    been    generated   in  Italy 
under  the  peculiar  and  local  circum- 
stances of  her  pilgrimage  in  literature 


and  art  from  the  age  of   Dante  on* 
wards.     Whilst  that  influence  lasted, 
such  brilliant  pictures  of  actual  life, 
such  directness,  movement,  and  sim- 
plicity in  style,  as  Chaucer  often  shows, 
were  not  yet  again  attainable :  and 
although  satire,  narrative,  the  poetry 
of    reflection,    were    meanwhile    not 
wholly  imknown,  yet  they  only  appear 
in  force  at  the  close  of  this  period. 
And  then  also  the  pressure  of  political* 
and  religious  strife,  veiled  in  poetiy 
during  the  greater  part  of  Elizabeth's 
actual  reign  under  the  forms  of  pas- 
toral and  allegory,  again  imperiously 
breaks  in  upon  the  gracious  but  some- 
what slender  and  artificial  fashions  of 
England's  Helicon :  the 

Divom  numen,  sedesque  qnietae 

which,  in  some  degree  the  Elizabethaiv 
poets  ofPer,  disappear ;  until  filling  the 
central  years  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury we  reach  an  age  as  barren  for 
inspiration  of  new  song  as  the  Wars 
of  the  Koses ;  although  the  great  sur- 
vivors from  earlier  years  mask  this 
sterility ; — masking  also  the  revolution 
in  poetical  manner  and  matter  which 
we  can  see  secretly  preparing  in  the 
later  "  Cavalier"  poets,  but  which  was 
not  clearly  recognized  before  the  time 
of  Dryden's  culmination. 

In  the  period  here  briefly  sketched, 
what  is  Herrick's  portion  t  His  verse 
is  eminent  for  sweet  and  gracious 
fluencv ;  this  is  a  real  note  of  the 
"Elizabethan"  poets.  His  subjects 
are  frequently  pastoral,  with  a  classical 
tinge,  more  or  less  slight,  infused  ;  his 
language,  though  not  free  from  exag- 
geration, is  generally  free  frc»n  intd- 
lectual  conceits  and  distortion,  and  iB 
eminent  throughout  for  a  youthful 
naivete.  Such,  also,  are  qualities 
of  the  latter  sixteenth  century  litera- 
ture. But  if  these  characteristics 
might  lead  us  to  call  Herrick  "the 
last  of  the  Elizabethans,"  bom  out  of 
due  time,  the  differences  between  him 
and  them  are  not  less  marked.  Her- 
rick^s  directness  of  speech  is  aooom- 
{ttnied  by  an  equally  clear  and  simple 
presentment  of  his  thoo^t ;  ^re  have^ 
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perhaps,  no  poet  who  writes  more 
•consistently  and  earnestly  with  his 
eye  upon  his  subject.  An  allegorical 
or  mystical  treatment  is  alien  from 
him  :  he  handles  awkwardly  the  few 
traditional  fables  which  he  intro- 
duces. He  is  also  wholly  free  from 
Italianizing  tendencies :  his  classi- 
calism  even  is  that  of  an  English 
student, — of  a  schoolboy,  indeed,  if 
he  be  compared  with  a  Jonson  or  a 
Milton.  Herrick^s  personal  eulogies 
on  his  friends  and  others,  further, 
witness  to  the  extension  of  the  field  of 
poetry  after  Elizabeth's  age ; — in  which 
his  enthusiastic  geniality,  his  quick 
and  easy  transitions  of  subject,  have 
also  little  precedent. 

If,   again,    we    compare    Herrick's 
book  with  those   of   his   fellow-poets 
for  a  hundred  years  before,  very  few 
are  the  traces  which  he  gives  of  imi- 
tation, or  even  of  study.     During  the 
long   interval   between   Herrick's  en- 
trance   on    his    Cambridge    and    his 
clerical   careers   (an   interval   all  but 
wholly  obscure  to  us),  it  is  natural  to 
suppose  that  he  read,  at  any  rate,  his 
Elizabethan  predecessors  :  yet  (beyond 
those      general     similarities     already 
noticed)  the  Editor  can  find  no  posi- 
tive proof   of    familiarity.      Compare 
Herrick  with  Marlowe,  Greene,  Bre- 
ton, Dra)rton,  or  other  pretty  pastoral- 
ists  of  the  Helicon — his  general  and 
radical  unlikeness  is  what  strikes  us  ; 
whilst  he   is  even  more  remote  from 
the  passionate  intensity  of  Sidney  and 
Shakespeare,    the    Italian    graces    of 
Spenser,  the  pensive  beauty  of  Partke- 
nopkil,  of   Diella,  of   Fidessa,  of  the 
ILecatompaihia  and  the  Tears  of  Fancy, 
Nor  is  Herrick's  resemblance  nearer 
to  many  of  the   contemporaries  who 
have  been   often   gi'ouped   with   him. 
Ho  has   little   in   common   with    the 
courtly  elegance,   the  learned  polish, 
which  too  rarely  redeem  commonplace 
and  conceits    in    Carew,    Habington, 
Lovelace,  Cowley,  or  Waller.     Herrick 
has  his  concetti  also  ;    but  they  are  in 
him  generally  true  plays  of  fancy ;  he 
wi'ites  throughout  far  more  naturally 
than  these  lyrists,  who,  on  the  other 


hand,  in  their  unfi'equent  successes 
reach  a  more  complete  and  classical 
form  of  expression.  Thus,  when  Carew 
speaks  of  an  aged  fair  one 

When  beauty,  youth,  and  all  sweets  leave 

her, 
•  Love  may  return,  but  lovers  never  ! 

Cowley,  of  his  mistress — 

Love  in  her  sunny  eyes  does  basking  play, 
Love  walks  the  pleasant  mazes  of  her  hair : 

or  take  Lovelace,  "To  Lucasta," 
Waller,  in  his  "Gro,  lovely  rose," — we 
have  a  finish  and  condensation  which 
Herrick  hardly  attains;  a'  literary 
quality  alien  from  his  "woodnotes 
wild,"  which  may  help  us  to  under- 
stand the  very  small  appreciation  he 
met  from  his  age.  He  had  "  a  pretty 
pastoral  gale  of  fancy,"  said  Phillips, 
cursorily  dismissing  Herrick  in  his 
Theairum:  not  suspecting  how  in- 
evitably artifice  and  mannerism,  if 
fashionable  for  a  while,  pass  into  for- 
getfulness,  whilst  the  simple  cry  of 
Nature  partakes  in  her  permanence. 

Donne  and  Marvell,  stronger  men, 
leave  also  no  mark  on  our  poet.  The 
elaborate  thought,  the  metrical  harsh- 
ness of  the  first,  could  find  no  counter- 
part in  Herrick;  whilst  Marvell, 
beyond  him  in  imaginative  power, 
though  twisting  it  too  often  into  con- 
tortion and  excess,  appears  to  have 
been  little  known  as  a  lyrist  then : — 
as,  indeed,  his  great  merits  have  never 
reached  anything  like  due  popular 
recognition.  Yet  MarveU's  natural 
description  is  nearer  Herrick's  in 
felicity  and  insight  than  any  of  the 
poets  named  above.  Nor,  again,  do 
we  trace  anything  of  Herbert  or 
Yaughan  in  Herrick's  Noble  Numbers, 
which,  though  imfairly  judged  if  held 
insincere,  are  obviously  far  distant 
from  the  intense  conviction,  the  depth 
and  inner  fervour  of  his  high-toned 
contemporaries. 

It  is  among  the  great  dramatists  of 
this  age  that  we  find  the  only  English 
influences  palpably  operative  on  this 
singularly  original  writer.  The 
greatest,  in  truth,  is  wholly  absent : 
and  it  is  remarkable  that    although 
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Herrick  may  have  joined  in  the  wit- 
contests  and  genialities  of  the  literary 
clubs  in  London  soon  after  Shake- 
speare's death,  and  certainly  lived  in 
friendship  with  some  who  had  known 
him,  yet  his  name  is  never  mentioned 
in  the  poetical  commemorations  of  the 
Hespendes.  In  Herrick,  echoes  from 
Fletcher's  idyllic  pieces  in  the  Faitkfvl 
Shepherdess  are  faintly  traceable ;  from 
his  songs,  "Hear  what  love  can  do," 
and  "  The  lusty  Spring,"  more  dis- 
tinctly. But  to  Ben  Jonson,  whom 
Herrick  addresses  as  his  patron  saint 
in  song,  and  ranks  on  the  highest  list 
of  his  friends,  his  obligations  are  much 
more  perceptible.  In  fact,  Jonson's 
non-dramatic  poetry, — the  Epigrams 
and  Forest  of  1616,  the  Underwoods  of 
1641,  (he  died  in  1637),— supply 
models,  generally  admirable  in  point 
of  art,  though  of  very  unequal  merit  in 
their  execution  and  contents,  of  the 
principal  forms  under  which  we  may 
range  Herrick's  Hesperides,  The 
graceful  love-song,  the  celebration  of 
feasts  and  wit,  the  encomia  of  friends, 
the  epigram  as  then  understood,  are  all 
here  represented  :  even  Herrick's  vein 
in  natural  description  is  prefigured  in 
the  odes  to  Penshurst  and  Sir  Robert 
Wroth,  of  1616.  And  it  is  in  the  re- 
ligious pieces  of  the  Xohle  Xumbers,  for 
which  Jonson  afforded  the  least  copious 
precedents,  that,  as  a  rule,  Herrick  is 
least  successful. 

Even  if  we  had  not  the  verses  on  his 
own  book,  in  proof  that  Herrick  was  no 
careless  singer,  but  a  true  artist,  work- 
ing with  conscious  knowledge  of  his  art, 
we  might  have  inferred  the  fact  from 
the  choice  of  Jonson  as  his  model.  That 
great  poet,  as  Clarendon  justly  re- 
marked, had  "judgment  to  order 
and  govern  fancy,  rather  than  excess 
of  fancy  :  his  productions  being 
slow  and  upon  deliberation."  No 
\iTit-'jr  could  be  better  fitted  for  the 
guidance  of  one  so  fancy-free  as  Her- 
rick ;  to  whom  the  curb,  in  the  old 
phrase,  was  more  needful  than  the  spur, 
and  whose  invention,  more  fertile  and 
varied  than  Jonson's,  was  ready  at 
once  to  fill  up   the  moulds  of  form 


provided.  He  does  this  with  a  lively 
facility,  contrasting  much  with  the 
evidence  of  labour  in  his  master's  wofk 
Slowness  and  deliberation  are  the  last 
qualities  suggested  by  Herrick.  Yet  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  the  volatib 
ease,  the  effortless  grace,  the  wild  bird- 
like fluency  with  which  he 

Scatters  his  loose  notes  in  the  waste  of  air 

are  not,  in  truth,  the  results  of  exqui- 
site art  working  in  co-opiBration  with 
the  gifts  of  nature.  The  varioris  read- 
ings which  our  few  remaining  manu- 
scripts or  printed  versions  have  supplied 
to  Mr.  Grosart's  "Introduction,"  at- 
test the  minute  and  curious  care  with 
which  Herrick  polished  and  strength- 
ened his  own  work :  his  airy  facility, 
his  seemingly  spontaneous  melodies, 
as  with  Shelley — his  counterpart  in 
pure  lyrical  art  within  th's  century — 
were  earned  by  conscious  labour; 
perfect  freedom  was  begotten  of  perfect 
art ; — nor,  indeed,  have  excellence  and 
permanence  any  other  parent. 

With  the  error  that  regards  Herrick 
as  a  careless  singer  is  closely  twined 
that  which  ranks  him  in  the  school 
of  that  master  of  elegant  pettiness 
who  has  usurped  and  abused  ^e  name 
Anacreon ;  as  a  mere  light-hearted 
writer  of  pastorals,  a  gay  and  frivolons 
Benaissance  amourist.  He  has  indeed 
those  elements:  but  witli  them  is 
joined  the  seriousness  of  an  age  which 
knew  that  the  light  mask  of  dassi- 
calism  and  bucolic  allegory  could  be 
worn  only  as  an  ornament,  and  that 
life  held  much  deeper  and  further- 
reaching  issues  than  were  Tisible  to 
the  narrow  horizons  within  which 
Horace  or  Martial  drcumscribed  the 
range  of  their  art.  Between  the  most 
intensely  poetical,  and  so,  greatest, 
among  the  French  poets  of  this  century, 
and  Herrick,  are  many  points  of  like- 
ness. He  too,  with  Alfred  de  MuBset, 
might  have  said 

Qooi  que  nous  poiaBioiis  fiure, 
Je  sonfire ;  il  est  trop  tam ;  k  monde  s'ort 

fait  vieux. 
Une  immense  esp^anoe  a  tiaTen6  k  tern ; 
Milgr6noosTenle 
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Indeed,    Herrick's    deepest    debt    to 
ancient  literature  lies  not  in  the  models 
which  he  directly  imitated,  nor  in  the 
Anacreontic  tone  which  with  singular 
felicity  he  has  often  taken.     These  are 
common  to  many  writers  with  him  ; — 
nor  will  he  who   cannot  learn  more 
from  the  great  ancient  world  ever  rank 
among  poets  of  high  order,  or  enter 
the  innermost  sanctuary  of  art.     But, 
the  power  to  describe  men  and  things 
as  the  poet  sees  them  with  simple  sin- 
cerity, insight,  and  grace :    to  paint 
scenes  and    imaginations    as    perfect 
organic  wholes  ; — carrying  with  it  the 
gift  to  clothe  each  picture,  as  if  by  un- 
erring instinct,  in  fit  metrical  form, 
giving  to  each  its  own  music ;  begin- 
ning without  affectation,  and  rounding 
off  without  effort; — the  power,  in   a 
word,  to  leave  simplicity,  sanity,  and 
beauty  as  the  last  impressions  lingering 
on  our  minds,  these  gifts  are  at  once 
the  true  bequest  of  classicalism,  and 
the  reason  why  (until  modem  effort 
equals  them)  the  study  of  that  HeDenic 
and  Latin  poetry  in  which  these  gifts 
are  eminent  above  all  other  literatures 
yet  created,  must  be  essential.  And  it  is 
success  in  precisely  these  excellences 
which  is  here  claimed    for    Herrick. 
He  is  classical  in  the  great  and  eternal 
sense  of  the  phrase  :  and  much  more 
so,  probably,    than    he    was    himself 
awai'e  of.     No  poet  in  fact  is  so  far 
from   dwelling  in   a   past    or   foreign 
world  ;    it  is   the  England,   if  not  of 
1G48,  at  least  of  his  youth,  in  which 
he   lives  and   moves   and    loves :  his 
Bucolics  shows  no  trace  of  Sicily ;  his 
Anthea  and  Julia  were  no  *'  buckles  of 
the  purest  gold,"  nor  have  anything 
about  them  foreign  to   Middlesex  or 
Devon.     Herrick's  imagination  has  no 
f  iir  horizons ;  like  Bums  and  Crabbe 
fifty  years  since,  or  Barnes  (that  exqui- 
site  and  neglected  pastoralist  of  fair 
Dorset,  perfect  within  his   naiTOwer 
range    as   Herrick)   to-day  it   is  his 
own  native  land  only  winch  he   sees 
and  paints :    even  the  fairy  world  in 
which,  at  whatever  inevitable  interval, 
lie  is  second  to  Shakespeare,  is  pure 
English ;  or  rather,  his  elves  live  in  an 


elfin  county  of  their  own,  and  are  all 
but  severed  from  humanity.     Within 
that  greater    circle    of    Shakespeare, 
where   Oberon  and   Ai'iel    and   their 
fellows  move,  aiding  or  injuring  man- 
kind^ and  reflecting  human  life  in  a 
kind  of  unconscious  parody,  Herrick 
cannot  walk :  and  it  may  have  been 
due  to  his  good  sense  and  true  feeling 
for  art,  that  here,  where  resemblance 
might  have  seemed  probable,  he  borrows 
nothing  ivom.  Midsummer-Night^  s  Dream 
or  Tempest,     U  we  are  moved  by  the 
wider   range   of   Byron's  or  Shelley's 
sympathies,  there    is    a  charm,  also, 
in  tiiis  sweet  insularity  of   Herrick ; 
a  narrowness   perhaps,   yet  carrying 
with  it  a  healthful  reality  absent  from 
the  vapid  and  artificial  '^  cosmopolitan- 
ism "  that  did  such  wrong  on  Goethe's 
genius.    If  he  has  not  the  exotic  blooms 
and  strange  odours  which  poets  who 
derive  from  literature  show  in  their 
conservatories,  Herrick  has  the  fresh 
breeze  and  thyme-bed    fragrance    of 
open  moorland,  the  grace  and  greenery 
of  English  meadows ;  with  Homer  and 
Dante,  he  too  shares  the  strength  and 
inspiration  which  come  from  touch  of 
man's  native  soil. 

What  has  been  here  sketched  is  not 
planned  so  much  as  a  criticism  in  form 
on  Herrick's  poetry  as  an  attempt  to 
seize  his  relations  to  his  predecessors 
and  contemporaries.  If  we  now  ten- 
tatively inquire  what  place  may  be 
assigned  to  him  in  our  literature  at 
large,  Herrick  has  no  single  lyric  to 
show  equal  in  pomp  of  music,  bril- 
liancy of  diction,  or  elevation  of  senti- 
ment to  some  which  Spenser  before, 
Milton  in  his  own  time,  Dryden  and 
Gray,  Wordsworth  and  Shelley,  since 
have  given  us.  Nor  has  he,  as  already 
noticed,  the  peculiar  finish  and  re- 
serve (if  the  phrase  may  be  allowed) 
traceable,  though  rarely,  in  Ben 
Jonson  and  others  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  He  does  not  want  passion ; 
yet  his  passion  wants  concentration  : 
it  is  too  ready,  also,  to  dwell  on  ex- 
ternals :  imagination  with  him  gener- 
ally appears  clothed  in  forms  of  fancy. 
Among     his     contemporaries,     take 
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Crashaw*s  "Wishes:"  Sir  J.  Beau- 
mont's elegy  on  his  child  Gervase  : 
take  Bishop  King's  "Surrender"  : 

My  once- dear  Love!     Hapless,  that  I  no 

more 
Must  call  thee  so.  .  .  .  The  rich  affection's 

store 
That  fed  our  hopes,  lies  now  exhaust  and 

spent, 
Like  sums  of  treasure  unto  bankrupts  lent: — 
We  that  did  nothing  study  but  the  way 
To  love  each  other,  with  which  thoughts  the 

day 
Rose  with  delight  to  us,  and  with  them  set. 
Must  learn  the  hateful  art,  how  to  forget ! 
— Fold  back  our  arms,  take  home  our  fruit- 
less loves, 
That  must  new  fortunes  try,  like  turtle 

doves 
Dislodged  from  their  haunts.    We  must  in 

tears 
Unwind  a  love  knit  up  in  many  years. 
In  this  one  kiss  I  here  surrender  thee 
Back  to  thyself :  so  thou  again  art  free : — 

take  eight  lines  by  some  old  unknown 
Northern  singer : 

When  I  think  on  tht  happy  days 

I  spent  wi*  you,  my  dearie, 
And  now  what  lands  between  us  lie, 

How  can  I  be  but  eerie ! 

How  slow  ye  move,  ye  heavy  hours, 

As  ye  were  wae  and  weary! 
It  was  na  sae  ye  glinted  by 

When  I  was  wi*  my  dearie  : — 

— 0  I  there  is  an  intensity  here,  a 
note  of  passion  beyond  the  deepest  of 
Herrick's.  This  tone  (whether  from 
temperament  or  circumstance  or 
scheme  of  art)  is  wanting  to  the 
Hfsperides  and  Noble  Numbers:  nor 
does  Herrick's  lyre,  sweet  and  varied 
as  it  is,  own  that  purple  chord,  that 
more  inwoven  harmony,  possessed  by 
poets  of  greatt  r  depth  and  splendour, 
— ^by  Shakespeare  and  Milton  often, 
by  Spenser  more  rarely.  But  if  we 
put  aside  these  "  greater  gods "  of 
song,  with  Sidney, — in  the  Editor's 
judgment  Herrick's  mastery  (to  use  a 
brief  expression),  both  over  Nature 
and  over  Art,  clearly  assigns  to  him 
the  first  place  as  lyrical  poet,  in  the 
strict  and  pure  sense  of  the  phrase, 
among  all  who  flourished  during  the 
interval  betwen  Henry  V.  and  a 
hundred  years  since.  Single  pieces  of 
equal   or    higher    quality    we    have. 


indeed,  meanwhile  received,  i^ot  only 
from  the  master-singers  who  did  not 
confine  themselves  to  the  lyric,  but 
from  many  poets  —  some  the  un- 
known contributors  to  our  early 
anthologies,  then  Jonson,  MarveH, 
Waller,  Collins,  and  others,  with 
whom  we  reach  the  beginning  of  the 
wider  sweep  which  lyrical  poetry  has 
since  taken.  Yet,  looking  at  the 
whole  work,  not  at  the  selected 
jewels,  of  this  great  and  noble  multi- 
tude, Herrick,  as  lyrical  poet  strictly, 
ofPers  us  by  far  the  most  homogeneous, 
attractive,  and  varied  treasury.  No 
one  else  among  lyrists,  within  the 
period  defined,  has  such  nnfailing 
freshness  :  so  much  variety  within  the 
sphere  prescribed  to  himself ;  snch 
closeness  to  nature,  whether  in  de- 
scription or  in  feeling;  snch  easy 
fitness  in  language  :  melody  so  nn- 
forc:>d  and  delightful.  His  dull  pages 
are  much  less  frequent :  he  has  more 
lines,  in  his  own  phrase,  "  bom  of  the 
royal  blood  "  :  the 

Inflata  rore  non  Achaico  verba 

are  rarer  with  him  :  although  super- 
ficially mannered,  nature  is  so  much 
nearer  to  him,  that  far  fewer  of  his 
pieces  have  lost  vitality  and  interest 
through  adherence  to  forms  of  feeling 
or  fashions  of  thought  now  obsolete. 
A  Boman  contemporary  is  described 
by  the  younger  Pliny  in  words  veiy 
appropriate  to  Herrick :  who  in  fact, 
if  Greek  in  respect  of  his  method  and 
style,  in  the  contents  of  his  poetry 
displays  the  ''frankness  of  nature 
and  vivid  sense  of  life  "  which  criti- 
cism assigns  as  marks  of  the  great 
Boman  poets.  Facit  versus^  qudU$ 
Catullus  aut  Ccdvus,  Quantum  illit 
leporis,  dvlcedinisy  amaritudints,  amnri$t 
Inserit  sane,  sed  data  operaj  moUibut 
lenibusque  duriiLsculos  quosdam  :  et  koc^ 
quasi  Catullus  aut  Calvus.  Many 
pieces  have  been  refused  admittance, 
whether  from  coarseness  of  phrase 
or  inferior  value  :  yet  these  are  rarely  • 
defective  in  the  lyrical  art,  which, 
throughout  the  writer's  work,  is  S9 
simple  and  easy  as  almost  to  escape 
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notice  through  its  very  excellence. 
In  one  word,  Herrick,  in  a  rare  and 
special  sense,  is  unique. 

To  these  qualities  we  may,  perhaps, 
ascribe  the  singular  neglect  which,  so 
far  as  we  may  infer,  he  met  with  in 
his  own  age,    and    certainly    in   the 
century  following.      For  the  men  of 
the    Restoration   period   he  was   too 
natural,  too  purely  poetical :  he  had 
not  the  learned  polish,  the  political 
allusion,  the    tone   of   the  city,    the 
didactic  turn,  which   were  then  and 
onwards  demanded  from  poetry.     In 
the  next  age,  no  tradition  consecrated 
his  name ;  whilst  writers  of  a  hundred 
years  before  were  then  too  remote  for 
familiarity,  and  not   remote    enough 
for  reverence.     Moving  on  to  our  own 
time,  when  some  justice  has  at  length 
been  conceded  to  him,  Herrick  has  to 
meet   the   great  rivalry  of  the  poets 
who,    from    Bums    and    Cowper    to 
Tennyson,  have  widened  and  deepened 
the  lyrical  sphere,  making  it  at  once 
on  the  one  hand  more  intensely  per- 
sonal,  on   the  other,  more   free   and 
picturesque  in  the  range  of  problems 
dealt  with  :  whilst  at  the  same  time 
new  and   richer  lyrical   forms,    har- 
monies more  intricate  and  seven-fold, 
have   been   created   by   them,    as   in 
Hellas  during  her  golden  age  of  song, 
to  embody    ideas   and   emotions   un- 
known or  unexpressed  imder  Tudors 
and  Stuarts.      To  this  latter  superi- 
ority Herrick  would,  doubtless,  have 
bowed,     as    he     bowed    before    Ben 
Jonson's    genius.       "Rural    ditties," 
and  "  oaten   flute "  cannot    bear  the 
competition     of     the      full     modern 
orchestra.     Yet  this  author  need  not 
fear  !     That  exquisite  and  lofty  plea- 
sure which  it  is  the  first  and  the  last 
aim  of  all  true  art  to  give,  must,  by  its 
own  nature,  be  lasting  also.     As  the 
eyesight  fluctuates,  and  gives  the  ad- 
vantage to  different  colours  in  turn, 
so  to  the  varying  moods  of  the  mind 
the  same  beauty  does  not  always  seem 
equally    beautiful.       Thus    from  the 
*' purple    light"  of    our  later  poetry 


there  are  hours  in  which  we  may  look 
to     the     daffodil    and    rose-tints    of 
Herrick*s    old    Arcadia,   for  refresh- 
ment and  delight.     And  the  pleasure 
which  he  gives  is  as  eminently  whole- 
some as  pleasurable.     Like  the  holy 
river  of  Virgil,  to  the  souls  who  drink 
of     him,     Herrick     offers    "  securos 
latices."      He  is    conspicuously    free, 
from  many  of  the  maladies  incident  to 
his   art.     Here   is  no    overstrain,  no 
spasmodic  cry,  no  wire-drawn  analy- 
sis or  sensational  rhetoric,  no  music 
without  sense,  no  mere  second-hand 
literary    inspiration,     no     masnered 
archaism : — above  all,  no  sickly  sweet- 
ness, no  subtle,  unhealthy  affectation. 
Throughout  his  work,  whether  when 
it  is  strong,  or  in   the  less  worthy 
portions,  sanity,  sincerity,  simplicity, 
lucidity,  are  everywhere  the  character- 
istics of  Herrick  :  in  these,  not  in  his 
pretty  Pagan  masquerade,  he  shows 
the  note, — the   only  genuine  note, — 
of  Hellenic  descent.     Hence,  through 
whatever  changes  and  fashions  poetry 
may  pass,  her  true  lovers  he  is  likely 
to  "  please  now,  and  please  for  long." 
His   verse,  in  the  words   of    a   poet 
greater  than  himself,  is  of  that  quality 
which    "  adds  sunlight  to  daylight " ; 
which  is  able  to   "  make   the  happy 
happier."     He  will,  it  may  be  hoped, 
carry  to   the  masy  Englands  across 
the  seas,   east  and  west,  pictures   of 
English   life    exquisite   in  truth .  and 
grace: — to   the    more    fortunate    in- 
habitants (as  they  must  perforce  hold 
themselves !)  of  the  old  country,  her 
image,  as  she  was  two  centuries  since, 
will  live  in  the  "  golden  apples "  of 
the  West,  offered  to  us  by  this  sweet 
singer     of     Devonshire.       We    have 
greater  poets,  not  a  few ;  none  more 
faithful  to  nature  as  he  saw  her,  none 
more  perfect  in  his  art : — none,  more 
companionable : — 

avv   fiot    fiatvofi€va   fiaivio,  <rvv   ao:<f>pov$ 

<T<i><f>p6v€i, 

F.  T.  Palgrave. 
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DRAMATIC  ART  :  THE  MEININGEX  THEATRE. 


E.vcjLrsuMEX,  who  possess,  without  con- 
troversy, enshrined  in  their  literature 
the  noblest  examples  of  dramatic 
writing,  are  p'oatly  interested  in  the 
question  whether  the  art  of  Dramatic 
Interpretation  is  indeed,  as  many  tell 
us,  a  /(>5^  art. 

This  t>apor  proposes  to  show  that  it 
neither  is  nor  need  be. 

We  all  acknowledge  the  transcend- 
ent acting  capabilities  of  our  Shak- 
spere ;  wo  :iccept  this  as  an  article  of 
literary  faith ;  oven  though  managers 
cram  down  our  throats,  coupled  with  his 
honoured  nam-\  thv^  terrible  dissyllable 
**ruin; "  we  are  support L^d  in  our  fidelity 
when,  as  our  .exjierience  enlarges,  we 
lind,  that  for  the  higher  flights  of 
dramatic  venture  the  dramatists  and 
tniuslators  of  every  modern  capital  are 
driven  to  th^  ^mges  of  the  English 
mjigician  to  satisfy  the  cravings  which 
the  cha's  iPirHrrf*  of  thr^r  own  language 
can  only  i)jirtirtlly  allay.  Only  on  thL> 
stage  of  England  are  his  plays  implay- 
able.  If  given,  he  appears  before  us  as 
an  unclothed  and  lifeless  skeleton,  the 
shajx^  there,  the  colour  and  the  rw 
iKhI! 

Is  it  then  th:it  the  nation  is  sat?d 
with  theatric:il  ^H>rformances  ?  A  popu- 
lar ^^"^ite^.  whose  lines  had  for  many 
ye;u:>  Ixvn  east  in  foreign  lands,  assures 
us  that  nothiuvx  astonished  her  more 
on  hi^r  rt^turn  than  the  aviditv  with 

« 

which  audieuLVs  in  London  were  throng- 
iUiT  nicht  aftor  night  to  witness  thread- 
bare jnecos  of  mediocre  comedy  and 
farce,  of  which  inordiiuue  "  rims  "  h;\d 
extracted  the  ivrr^  and  marred  the 
rer.vlering. 

Nav.  the  reliirious  world,  who,  from 
s^'niples  which  c:innot  Iv  gains:\id.  stand 
aloof  from  the  playh  Mise  proper — the 
Wv^rthy  provincial,  th:'  h.\rd worked 
?v\rA"^n.  will  rush  to  i\v?  Orvsta!  Palnc? 
to  SiV  lA>ndon  act.^rs  in  I.onior.  piece > 


from  which  a  different  association  has 
withdrawn  the  scandal  for  the  nonoe. 
Rather,  I  should  say  that  th3  present 
generation  is,  no  less  than  our  fore- 
fathers of  the  sixteenth  century,  "  ex- 
ceptionally fond  of  dramatic  entertain- 
ments." 

Unfortunately,  however,  the  acci- 
dents of  modem  society  and  theatres, 
late  hours,  crowds,  heat,  costlineas, 
"  long  runs,''  these  and  other  oonoar- 
rent  circumstances  have  banished  from 
the  playhouse  its  true  critios,  the 
literati  and  the  Juzbitues, 

The  vulgar  ever  prefer  extravagance 
to  nature :  her  mirror  is  removed; 
the  legitimate  instructor  of  the  actor 
is  "  abroad  "  on  a  sadly  long  tour ;  the 
critical  faculty  is  a  lost  sense ;  the  tme 
school  of  acting  is  closed ! 

Meanwhile,  it  has  never  been  re- 
cognised in  our  cotmtry  by  men  of 
acknowledged  social  power  that  the 
condition  of  the  national  stage  is  a 
subject  of  national  importance,  and 
|)erhaps  as  worthy  a  subject  for  State 
interference  (if  need  be)  as  the  platifcing 
of  parks  or  the  flushing  of  sewers. 

It  would  seem  then  that  we  must 
not  look  for  a  hopeful  solution  of  our 
problem  within  the  ''  borders  of  our  sea- 
girt isle.'* 

But  shill  we  merely  pass  cheerfully 
the  narrow  streak  of  its  ^'vratery 
Itastion/'  as  certain  to  And  in  the 
coimtrv  of  Moliere.  and  within  the 
circle  of  the  traditions  and  associatioDS 
of  fA^  "  Fran^iif.*'  the  criticism,  the  pro- 
tection and  the  purity  which  our  art 
demands  )  Alas !  within  the  strong- 
holds of  the  Fr^4>ch  Drama  the  cor- 
ruptions of  the  Empire,  the  dissipations 
of  Fashiv>n.  the  retstlessncss  of  aj^t- 
s:vrs  have  been  at  work,  and  the  same 
ir^fluencVkS  which  are  active  ktre  an 
n.tivo  f^r'v,  Ic^wt-'rlni:  the  Stage  from 
r^::ional  to  indlvida.^  impoilaiice. 
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t  is  not  to  France  tliut  I  ciliall  take 
nfor  your  glimpBe  of  dramatic  art, 
I  nor  is  it  to  Italy  itself,  home  of 

most  ti'ikiisoeiideiit  acting  inepii'a- 
i  aocient  or  modem.  Italy  is  not 
Stic  in  the  true  sense,  either  in 
lie,  or  painting,  or  aciUpturo,  or  the 
ma.  Itftliuns  pour  forth  tuneetuethey 

the  Bunshine — hourly^but  tbeii- 
Bc  is  natural,  not  artistic.  The 
^tor  and  the  iMiinter  becomes  a  child 
taly  for  the  hour, and  learns  bis  craft 
(  finds  bis  models  in  her  galleries 
( streets ;  but  the  bora  child  of  Itivly 
Ot  to-day  enrolled  amongst  the  elect 
fcnlptors  or  painters  I 
!he  foremost  nation  in  Europe,  in 

as  it  is  in  science  and  in  war,  is 
many  ;  not  in  literature  (Heaven 
graieed  I) ;  in  literature  England  is 
t  the  first,  as  she  has  been  for 
K  centuries ;  but  to  Germany  you 
i  go  for  art — art  that  is  cultivated, 
Ignised,  taught  universally  every- 
ire — -so,  for  dramatic    art  as    all 

to. 

fer  some  daily  portion  of  art-glean- 
,  wtether  of  music  or  the  stage,  is 
•  merely  to  the  German  a  liutury 

a  necessity  ;  for  it  the  hours  and 
its  of  his  life  are  arranged ;  that 
K^  things  should  be  ready  to  his 
id  and  adapted  to  bis  purse,  bis 
n  or  his  state  provides  !  In  the 
n  centres  ive  should  think  it 
oral  enougi  that  besides  the  con- 
t  and  beer  halls  (at  -which  quite 
b-rate  music  may  be  heard  for  a  few 
ix),  there  should  be  the  theatre  ; 

the  same  phenomenon  (for  it  will 
t  seem  so  to  us)  is  to  be  seen  in  the 
dler  towns,  which  in  England 
Jit  be  favoured  with  a  cbanco  visit 
n  the  great  Vance,  or  Mrs.  Howard 
t1 ;  but  a  regular  permanent 
l)  theatre ! — impossible  I  In  Ger- 
»y.  however,  the  inhabitant  of  the 
It  modorat«  means  will  own  his 
Bcription  seat  for  two  or  three 
bts  or  more  in  the  week  according 

the  terms  of  abonnaittnl,  and 
viU  be  seen  there  as  certainly  as 
us  pUcc  of  business ;  he  wall  come 
lalf-past  six,  he  will  leave  at  half- 


There  is  no  smack  of  dissipation  ia 
the  programme ;  to  an  English 
plensure-seeker  it  would  perhaps  seem 
to  want  that  faint  suggestion  of 
iiaugihtiuess  which  young  bloods  enjoy; 
it  is  part  of  the  life  of  the  German 
nation,  that  is  all. 

We  all  know  thattbegreot theatres 
of  the  capitals  are  subsidised,  or  that 
in  A  free  town  such  as  Frankfort  the 
wealthier  citiitens  supply  this  ivant  by 
holding  shares  from  which  they  ex- 
pect no  dividend  ;  but  perhaps  we  do 
not  all  know  that  the  companies 
thus  rendered  more  or  less  inde- 
pendent of  fortune  are  therefore 
bound  to  play  the  masterpieces  of  the 
stage  for  at  least  a  certain  number  of 
nights  in  the  year,  and  that  on  these 
nights  the  prices  are  not  raised  (as 
they  would  be  with  us),  but  lowered 
so  as  to  be  within  the  ivacb  of  the 
most  attenuated  purse.  It  is  a  good 
sight  to  note  at  a  state  thcati-e,  when 
Fidelia,  or  Hamltt,  or  William  Tell  ia 
played,  the  crowd  of  patii.nt  standers 
in  the  aleh-plUtif,  who  will  enjoy  their 
play  in  the  upright  attitude  for  the 
modest  expenditure  of  three  or  four 
penc«.  Under  these  conditions  we 
should  ot  course  expect  to  find  a  good 
repertory,  and  a  good  level  ot  artistic 
aiding  prevailing  throughout  all  the 
larger  cities  of  Germany  behind  the 
curtain ;  a  cultivated  audience  and  a 
high  critical  faculty  before  it ;  and 
such  ia  undoubtedly  the  case  ;  and  yet, 
strange  to  say,  the  excellence  of  the 
company  and  the/rejuew^  o/'  dameaX 
plays  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  in 
inverse  proportion  to  the  size  of  the 
town,  I  wish  to  speak  tmder  cor- 
rection, as  my  experience  is  barely 
sufficient  to  be  taken  us  proof,  yet 
such  is  my  experience.  Nevertheless 
it  would  be  impossible  to  stop  a  week  nt 
Berlin,  Vienna.  Dresden,  or  Frankfort, 
without  having  the  opportunity  of 
seeing  at  least  one  first-class  drtuDH, 
and,  unless  the  traveller  were 
exigeant,    with    gratification ;    ei 
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performer  would  be  clearly  educated 
both  generally  and  dramatically, 
and  the  leading  parts  would  be  at 
times  admirably,  in  all  cases  well, 
performed. 

It  is  surely  a  notable  fact,  and 
worth  a  passing  word,  that  at  the 
Hof -Theater,  at  Vienna,  the  whole 
series  of  Shakspere*s  historical  plays 
was  produced  in  a  single  year,  and 
that  at  Berlin,  in  the  course  of  the 
present  winter,  all  his  great  tragedies 
were  given ;  that  at  Leipsic,  those  in- 
volving music  are  constantly  re- 
peated ;  and  that  at  Dresden  the 
Koman  plays  are  perhaps  better  done 
than  in  any  town  with  one  only  exception. 
And  yet  it  will  not  be  to  Vienna,  or 
Berlin,  or  Dresden,  or  Leipsic  that  I 
shall  invite  you  in  our  quest  for  the 
ne  plus  ultra  of  dramatic  art.  Over  the 
Viennese  court  theatres  is  stealing  an 
irresistible  fondness  for  scenic  dis- 
play; in  their  latest  Shaksperian 
revival,  for  example,  the  Tempest^ 
the  ship  appeared  to  be  deemed  of  far 
more  importance  than  Prospero  or 
Caliban.  At  Berlin  the  star-system, 
which  I  shall  venture  to  consider  the 
one  engine  absolutely  destructive  of 
art,  is  gaining  groimd  apace.  At 
Dresden  there  is  a  kind  of  apathy  and 
listlessness  which  may  be  caused  by 
the  unmanageable  character  of  the 
"  Interims  "  Theatre,  but  which  I  fear 
to  be  the  Saxon  diagnosis  of  a  mortal 
disease.  At  Leipsic  the  higher  form 
of  the  drama  is  maintained  chiefly  as 
a  vehicle  for  music,  and  a  single  errant 
celebrity.  Bather,  at  the  small  town  of 
Weimar,  instinct  still  with  memories 
of  Goethe,  his  life  and  his  work,  will 
you  find,  if  you  must  needs  pause  in 
the  highways,  more  of  the  real  enthu- 
siasm and  devotion  which  alone  can 
make  anv  artist,  and  most  of  all  the 
actor,  forget  himself  in  his  craft.  But 
I  do  not  counsel  you  to  stop  there. 

Pass  bevond,  from  the  threshold  of 
the  moimtains  into  the  inner  valleys, 
from  the  borders  of  the  forest  to  where 
the  trees  cluster,  black,  purple,  blue, 
green,  around  the  very  habitations  of 
men.    In  the  temple  of  nature,  amid 


the  silent  circle  of  the  hills,  seems 
ever  to  rise  the  truest  temple  of  art 
It  was  where  the  sentinels  of  the 
Biesebirge  paint  their  lengthened 
shadows  on  the  open  valley  of 
Bayreuth,  that  a  wayward  priest  ol 
the  goddess  of  music  celebrated  one 
of  the  costliest  of  modem  sacrifioes  at 
her  shrine  ;  it  was  where  the  xaimelt- 
ing  snows  of  the  highlands  of  Bavaiia 
look  down  in  mute  and  cold  ammse- 
ment  on  the  rude  theatre  raised  by 
peasant  hands  in  Ammergau,  that  the 
most  enthralling  and  terrible  of 
divine  stories  was  invested  with  a 
new  and  living  interest  by  hmnan 
players,  whose  art  was  only  less 
sincere  than  their  piety. 

You  must  be  prepared  in  pUgrimage 
in  the  cause  of  art  to  travel  by  those 
slow  apologies  for  trains,  whiiji,  by  a 
pleasant  irony,  are  termed  '^  Personen- 
ziige,'*  and  to  spend  the  best  hoars 
of  the  short  winter  day  in  panting 
progress  up  the  Werra  valley,  from 
its  entrance  at  Eisenach,  to  the  middle 
of  the  trench  formed  between  the 
Thuringian  forest  andl  the  hi^iland 
of  the  Gleichberge.  Bat  the  joamey 
will  not  be  without  its  interest;  the 
openings  of  the  lateral  valleys  will 
show  you  many  a  fair  vista  of  wood, 
and  turf,  and  distant  snow ;  and  the 
names  of  the  little  stations  in  year 
itinerary  will  recall  faint  echoes  of 
Luther  and  the  Minnesinger — of  the 
sword,  the  lyre,  and  the  gown;  and 
so  when  the  air  blows  fresher  and 
freer,  for  that  yon  are  some  thousand 
feet  nearer  heaven  than  when  yon 
started,  the  low  sentinel  hills,  with 
their  ever-green  mantles  will  open  out, 
leaving  but  one  or  two  stragglers  from 
the  ranks,  castle-crowned,  to  make  yon 
a  sketch  :  and  vou  will  be  landed  in 
a  quaint  mixture  of  new  and  old,  of 
venerable  schloss  and  spic-and-span 
garden ;  and  the  goal  of  your  pil- 
grimage will  be  reached,  the  present 
stronghold  of  legitimate  drama— 
Jifeininffen, 

It  is  a  very  small  town,  of  ten 
thousand  inhabitants,  and  is  blessed 
with  no  less  than  three  dnoal  estab- 
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lishmenia,  to   which  the  inhabitants 
owe  immunity  from     poverty,    auch 
prosperity  as    they  possess,  and  the 
exieb^jice  of  the  now  most  famouB  of 
theatrical eetablishments  ia Germany; 
for     the     reigning    duke    and     his 
accomplished    wife    are  enthusiasts, 
and   it  is   due    to    their  knowledge, 
encouragement,  and  training  that  the 
Meiningen  trovpe  are  at  present  the 
real  exponents  of  the  loftiest  dramatic 
literature.     It    may    be     confidently 
f      stated  that  without  their  impi-imatur, 
CO  actor  attempts  a  part,  and  that  the 
I       minutest   arrangements    of    costume, 
I     grouping,    scenery,  and  treatment  of 
■     character  are   subject  to  their  criti- 
I     cism,  and  corrected  by  their  taste. 
\  We  find  here  at  last  the  desidera- 

tum of  a  controlling  providence,  in- 
dependent of  personal  jealousy,  dis- 
interested, adequate — and  it  is  in  this 
fact  above  others  that  we  find  the 
-  solution  of  the  unparalleled  excellence 
of  the  Meiningen  performances.  Un- 
paralleled I  am  bold  to  say  thnt  they 
are — almost  they  reach  that  impossible 
point  (for  like  the  point  of  msithema- 
ticians,  it  is  an  idea  rather  than  a 
reality),  perfection,  I  propose  to 
justify  this  statement  by  describing 
some  salient  features  of  plays  which  I 
have  seen  repi-esented  in  that  little 
town,  nestling  down  on  the  edge  of 
what  was  once  the  vast  Thuringian 
Forest,  and  is  now  the  prettiest 
clustering  of  woodlands  and  uplands 
in  Central  Germany, 

The  personal  discomforts  of  the 
traveller  are  of  no  interest  to  the 
readers  of  his  experiences ;  let  this 
method  of  lengthening  out  a  paper  be 
reserved  for  the  pages  of  Alpine 
journals ;  yet  it  will  be  to  warrant 
the  unprejudiced  character  of  your 
chronicler's  first  experience  of  the 
Meiningen  theatre  to  tell  you  that  he 
came  to  it  within  half- an -hour  of  an  un- 
interrupted transit  of  fifty-tour  hours. 
The  play  was  the  Merchant  of  Venice, 
and  from  the  veiy  moment  that  the 
curtain  drew  op  on  the  Piazza  de  S, 
Marco,  disclosing  a  group  of  children 
and  elders,  as  though  fresh  from  the 


pencil  of  Veronese,    and    lighted    b 
the  moons  of  C'analetto,  the  motif  o 
the  whole  di-aaia  was  Venetian,  and 
the  imagination  was  never  suffered  to 
stray  irom  the  canals  and  the  palaoefl 
of  the  Queen  of  the  Adriatic.     TI      " 
were  no  moments  of  ennvi — there 
no  wood  upon  the  boards.     Wheth( 
it  were  the   page   torch -beai-ers  who 
lighted  Lorenzo  to  hia  love-Hitting  with 
Jessica  ;  or  the  maidens  who  loo' 
on   and  sympathised  with  Portia, 
gold  and  silver  wooed  the  eyes  of  her 
wooers    from    the    simple    subtlety 
whether  it  were  Antonio  the  merduml 
portly  of  person,  phlegmatic  of  tem- 
perament,   or    Salanio,    flippant    and' 
brainless  ;  whether,  in  fact,  the  actors 
had  nothing,  or  much  to  say  for  them- 
selves— they  acUd  nevertheless,  and  to 
iny  mind  the  less  they  had  to  say,  the 
more  notable  was  their  acting  from 
that    very    cause.       Surely    on    the 
English    stage    we    have    fouud    the 
casket     scene    dull ;    but    when    the 
Prince    of     Morocco     came     on     at 
Meiningen,  dull,  stolid,  and  immobile, 
with  dull,  stolid,  and  immobile  suit, 
and  when   in  contrast  the  Prince  of 
Arragon    tripped    presently  forwai-d 
with  Spanish  plume  and  Spanish  eye- 
glass, attended  by  squires  animated, 
gesticulating,   aping  the    postui-es   of 
their  lord,  and  feigning  amazement  at 
the  possibility  of  rejection  : — the  care- 
ful   and    subtle   detail   supplied   the 
slowne^is  of  the  action,  and  taught  the 
student  by  the  eye  why  the  one  chose 
the  gold  and  the  other  the  silver,  and 
both  rejected  the  lead. 

Young  Gobbo,  a  quite  juvenile  actor, 
who  never  appeared  prominently 
again,  but  grinned  and  shouted  merely 
in  attendant  moljs,  was  as  voluble,  and 
as  lively  as  any  one  could  wish.  The 
spectators  of  the  trial  scene,  kept  off 
by  a  barrier  from  the  body  of  the 
Doge's  court,  were  a  miracle  of  prr- 
atmo!  T&utre — they  verily  tiied  to  break 
down  the  bamers  and  get  at  the  Jew, 
There  was  one  woman  amongst  them 
whom  I  noted,  and  who  I  hope  has  a 
good  part  in  some  play.  She  aet*d  as 
a.  mother  of  children  might  act  to-day, 
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when  a  deadly  wrong  is  done  under 
semblance  of  justice,  which  the 
quick  sense  of  woman  contemns,  and 
against  which  no  logic  can  prevail. 

But  what  was  the  weak  point  of  the 
performance  1  Will  you  believe  me 
when  I  say  that  the  play  was  scarcely 
marred  by  the  fact  that  Shy  lock  and 
Portia  were  not  of  remarkable  but  only 
average  excellence  ?  Shylock  acted  up 
to  his  conception  always,  was  pains- 
taking and  true  to  it:  but  the  con- 
ception, read  by  an  English  student's 
lights,  was  false.  Portia  was  no  corn- 
median  ;  there  was  no  finesse  and 
archness,  no  appreciation  of  the  deli- 
cacy of  the  iifth  act ;  and  no  one 
knows  these  facts  better  than  the 
presiding  geniuses  at  ^leiningen  :  the 
one  is  for  the  present  a  necessity,  the 
other  was  an  experiment,  which  did 
not  succeed.  Yet  the  performance 
was  one  which  I  shall  remember  as 
a  whole  when  the  brilliancy  of  a 
single  representative  of  Portia  or 
Shylock  has  been  forgotten. 

The  truth  Is  that  a  play  by  Shakspere 
cannot  be  interpreted  by  the  greatness, 
however  great,  of  a  single  enactor  : 
from  a  fine  upland  of  moderate  height 
is  gendered  a  more  bracing  air  than 
from  a  single  mountain  towering  above 
a  level  plain.  Harmony,  complete- 
ness, varied  elements  moulded  into 
a  consistent  whole,  chai-acterised  the 
first  play  which  I  saw  at  Meiningen 
as  the  last. 

The  next  on  which  I  shall  com- 
ment has  already  formed  the  theme 
of  an  appreciative  English  notice,  but 
it  is  worthy  of  a  second — Julius  Ccesar 
— Julius  Cctsar  banished  for  upwards  of 
twenty  years  from  the  London  boards, 
yet  from  splendid  truth  and  picturesque- 
ness  of  treatment,  undying  interest 
of  subject,  rapidity  of  action,  and 
variety  of  character,  as  grand  an  ex- 
ample of  the  historic  tragedy  as  we 
possess.  I  could  scarcely  convey  on 
paper  the  emotion  which  I  felt  at  its 
performance. 

Reversing  the  order  of  criticism, 
I  will  first  *•  nothing  extenuate"  its 
faults.     Once  more  it  is  to  be  noted 


that  the  grandest  of  the  persans  of 
the  play  was  the  least  ably  repre- 
sented. The  impersonator  of  Bratns, 
though  he  played  with  thoroughness 
and  truth  from  first  to  last,  fell  short 
in  the  greatest  scenes  of  that  touch  of 
actual  genius  which  suspends  criticism 
at  critical  moments.  It  was  not  BrvtuSy 
philosophic,  calm,  almost  sceptical,  irho 
saw  on  the  mimic  eve  of  Philippi  the 
ghost  of  Csesar  prophesying  his  doom ; 
it  was  not  Bmtu^y  never  otherwise 
represented  with,  than  as  contrasted  to 
Cassius,  who  was  prevailed  upon  by 
force  of  tradition,  of  drcumstanoe,  of 
craft  to  head  the  "faction'*  which 
struck  down  the  Empire  in  the  name 
of  Freedom.  ^" 

And,  again,  the  last)  act,  curiously 
and   cunningly  arranged  so  as  to  be 
played   in  a   single   scene,    was  from 
its  very  cunning  and  curiousness  in- 
effective.    The  scenic  battle-field  re- 
presented at  the  same  time  many  poLuts 
of  view,  but  the  tableaux  on  it  unfor- 
tunately presented  men  some  half  mile 
off  of  the  same  stature  as  those  in  the 
immediate  foreground,  though  bridge 
and  hill  were  in  properly  diminished 
perspective.     On  an  English  audience 
the  effect  would  have  been  most  un- 
happy    Again  a  failure  of  means  rather 
than  of  intention.     You  will  say  that 
if   these  are   the   only  points  to  be 
criticised,  the  critic  had  perhaps  better 
refrain.     I  shall  be  glad  to  lead  you 
to  this  conclusion  ....   For  in  Julius 
Ccesar,  as  given  at  Meiningen,  there 
was  a  vis  and  a  verre  and  a  **  go"  that 
were  simply  beyond  praise  :  the  charac- 
ters not  merely  came  and  went,  but 
lived  before  you :   the  grouping,  the 
action,   and    the  ensemble    were   con- 
summate :     it    was    a    study    for    a 
painter    to    notice    the    curves    and 
the    attitude   of  the  groups  of    con- 
spirators as  they  vatched  the  effect 
of  Cassius's  pleading  in  the  *'  light- 
ning of  the  night"  in  the  garden  of 
Portia. 

The  whirl  of  the  action  at  the 
opening  of  the  play,  as  the  rumour 
of  the  '*  new  honours  heaped  on  Crsar" 
sounds  the  knell  of  death-necessity  to 
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the  ear  of  Brutus ;   the  terror  of  the 
night;    the  conflict  of  the  elements; 
are  all  before  you  as  you  watch.    And 
the   majesty    of    realism   culminated, 
as  it  should,  in  the  third  act.     I  do 
not  imagine  that  more  effective  scenes 
have  ever  yet  been  given  on  the  stage 
than  when,  after  the  murder  of  Caesar, 
and  on  the  reading  of  the  will  in  the 
Forvmi,  the  populace  knelt,  and  shouted, 
and  cheered  and  groaned,  and  finally 
wept  aloud  as  Antony  led  them  step 
by  step  through  the  narrative  which 
**  should    rouse    the    very    stones    to 
mutiny   and   rage ;  '*    and   the   mimic 
Antony  was  indeed  Antony  living  and 
himself,  singularly  handsome,  scented 
and  cm-led — the  dainty  lover  of  plays 
and  pomps  :  he  lashed  himself  slowly, 
designedly,  into  a  fervour  of  oratory 
which  nearly  moved  me  from  my  place 
in  the  audience  to  make  one  in  the 
howling  and  passionate  crowd.     But, 
indeed,  every  part  was  well  and  har- 
moniously played  ;    and    finally,   the 
make-up  of   the   characters,  one  and 
all — a  matter  of  no  mean  moment  where 
the  design  is  to  represent  personages 
whose  figures  and  faces  are  as  familiar 
to   the  eye  of   the   cultivated  as  the 
members  of  their  own  homes — the  faces 
and  the  garb  were  as  nearly  what  we 
see  in  the  galleries  of  the  Vatican  and 
the  Capitol  as  it  is  possible  for  the 
dresser     and      the      arch  geologist    to 
contrive. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  striking 
of  living  pictures  of  history  was 
presented  us  when — the  first  poison 
of  Cassiufi's  impetuosity  now  seething 
in  the  soul  of  Brutus — shout  after 
shout  heralding  the  approach  of  the 
crowned  head  whose  doom  was  ma- 
turing— the  long  procession,  headed  by 
Lictor  and  white-robed  Flamen,  con- 
centrates finally  on  the  stage,  and  the 
cold  eagle  glance  of  Caesar  meets  the 
fire  of  the  eye  of  Cassius,  the  scorn  of 
the  eye  of  Brutus,  and  turns  from  the 
**lean  and  himgry  look"  of  the  con- 
spirator to  the  '*  sleek  head"  and 
"  smiling "  sympathy  of  Antony. 
What  would  this  have  been  if  marred 
by  the    offensive    inefficiency  of  the 


inferior     members    or     supers    of    a 
London  company? 

I  will  now  invite  you  to  the  con- 
templation of  a  Meiningen  rendering 
of  a  chef  d! ceuvi^e  of  the  German  national 
stage.     I  had  heard  much  at  Dresden 
of  the  enthusiasm  with  which  Wilhelm 
Tell  had   been   received,   and  of  the 
excelle  nee  of  the  performance,  and  had 
carefully  prepared  myself  by  a  study 
of  the  text  to  follow  it  as  readily  as 
possible.     I  cannot  profess  to  be  able 
to  enter  into  the  unreserved    admi- 
ration of  Schiller  as  a  writer  for  the 
stage ;    every  fresh  play  of  his  which 
I  see  confirms  me  in  the  impression 
that  he  is  essentially  a  dramatist  for 
the  student  rather  than  the  spectator  : 
no  one  acquainted  with  the  practical 
working  of  a  theatre  could  make  a 
scene  dependent  for  its  force  on  the 
pulling  down  of  a  castle  before  the 
eyes  of  an  audience.    The  completeness 
of  the  historical  vividness  of  his  plays 
is  doubtless  secured  by  the  unmerciful 
prolixity   of  the   dialogue  ;    but   the 
scenic  action  is  slow,  jerky,  and  mo- 
notonous ;     and  is   seldom   redeemed 
by  any  microscopic  analysis   of   cha- 
racter.     To  the   student,    doubtless, 
innumerable  beauties  disclose  them- 
selves, but  the  highest  seem  always  to 
fall  short  of  that  highest  point  of  all — 
where  a  single  instant  of  Titanic  power 
purges  away  all  concentration  of  ennui. 
These  thoughts  were,  I  grieve   to 
say,  present  to  my  mind  during  what 
I  cannot  but  consider  an  almost  perfect 
presentation  of  Wilhelm  Tell,  The  first 
scene,  so  very  graphic  and  dramatic  in 
the  contrast  between  the  kindness  and 
the  cruelty  in  nature,  the  kindness  and 
the  cruelty  in  men — was  an  admirable 
introduction,  only  marred  by  a  severe 
version  and   crude   rendering   of   the 
fisher-lad's  exquisite  song : 

*'  Es  lachelt  der  See,  er  ladet  zum  Bade," 

which  for  the  English  reader  may  thus 
feebly  be  paraphrased — 

The  mere  woos  the  boy  to  a  bath  in  her 

smiles, 
The   greensward    his    limbs    into   slumber 

beguiles, 
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The   shimmer  of    bells  his  lulled  senses 

salute 
Sofc  as  whisper  of  angel,  as  breath  of  the 
flute; 
Then  he  wakes ;  with  a  fresh  glow  of  happi- 
ness blest-— 
Cod!  drops  from   the   lakelet  distil  on  his 
breast. 
Avoicefirom  the  depths  calls  *'Dear  Lad, 

thou  art  mine. 
To  cradle  thy  sleep  on  my  waters  I  pine—" 

As,  a  role,  however,  in  the  anxiety  to 
ayoid  any  unsuitabilityin  the  incidental 
music,  an  error  is  made  at  Meiningen 
by  excluding  all  modern  setting  of  the 
songs  which  occur.  The  poetry  of  the 
situation  was  twioe  marred  in  the  play 
which  I  am  now  noticing,  and  after- 
wards in  Twelfth  Night,  from  this 
cause. 

Nothing  could  be  better,  again,  than 
the  second  "  set "  which  follows  on  the 
storm  and  the  escape  of  Baumgarten. 
outside   the  house  of    Stauffacher  at 
Schwyz.    The  scene  itself  was  a  charm- 
ing exterior  of  a  Swiss  chdlet ;  and  the 
acting  and  posturing  of  Grertrude  and 
Stauffacher  was  poetic.     The  gi*andest 
ejects  were  of  course  obtained,  first 
in  the  midnight  meeting  of  the  con- 
federates, where  the   action  and   en- 
thusiasm was  steadily  maintained,  and 
evidently  the  result  of  the  most  care- 
ful  study  and  contrivance  ;  even  the 
cold  provincial  audience  were  roused 
to  enthusiasm  when    the    sun    rises 
(exactly  in  accordance  with  Schiller's 
idea)  over   the  ice  mountains  in  the 
distance,  and  after  one  grand  united 
invjcation,  the  patriots  separately  dis- 
perse ;    and,   secondly,  of    course,   in 
th3  actual  shooting  of  the   apple  off 
the  head   of   Tell's   son.     What  was 
chieflv  notable   in   thLs  was  the  skill 
with  which  the  ludicrous  was  avoided. 
The  small  bolt  only  is  used  by  Tell,  as 
later,    when   he  kills    Gresler  at  the 
corner    of    the    Pass,    and    thus    no 
visible  arrow  is  seen  in  either  case — 
in  fact  the  whole  of  this  part  of  the 
action  is  so  rapidly  disposed  of,  that  a 
spectator  might  almost  fail  to  know 
that  it  has  taken  place  till  the  shouts 
and  abandon   on    the    stage  make  it 
graphically  certain.     I  was  much  im- 


pressed with  the  quiet  dignity  and 
hauteur  of  Gesler,  played  by  ihe  same 
man  who  had  shown  the  utmost  fire 
and  vivacity  in  the  rdle  of  Caseins. 
Personally,  however,  it  was  with  the 
quiet  scenes  of  home  life  in  Tell's 
cottage  and  in  Werner's  Castle  that  I 
was  most  thoroughly  satisfied,  both 
with  the  poetical  treatment  of  the  situa- 
tions themselves,  and  the  mode  in  which 
every  detail  was  carried  out  by  the 
most  insignificant  of  the  characters, 
as  carefully  as  though  the  success  of 
the  piece  depended  entirely  on  each 
individual  effort.  Tell's  two  children 
were  charmingly  and  freshly  person- 
ated, and  the  little  actors  had  not  been 
"  overtaught." 

It  would  b3  quite  invidious  to  men- 
tion special  characters,  as,  without 
exception,  all  were  thoroughly  and 
justly  played.  I  was  glad,  however, 
to  see  the  Shylock  of  a  previous  even- 
ing successful  in  the  part  of  the  old 
Baron  of  Attinghaus,  and  that  An- 
tony could  make  an  almost  thoroughly 
satisfactory  Tell ;  he  was  perhaps  a 
thought  too  dainty  a  man,  though  his 
fine  figure  and  bearing  were  quite  in 
keeping  with  the  part.  I  almost 
wonder  that  at  Meiningen  the  peasant 
did  not  forbear  to  wear  a  finger-ring. 

Wilhelm  Tell  could  not  have  been 
seen  to  greater  advantage.  That  it 
was  at  the  end  wearisome  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  not  a  line  was  omitted,  and 
that  no  play  of  Schiller's  will  bear  such 
praiseworthy  fidelity  on  the  stage. 

No,  I  am  not  ashamed  to  confess  that 
it  was  a  relief  to  find  myself  two  days 
afterwards  in  the  presence  of  ''the 
Master"  par  excellence  again.  As  a 
final  specimen  of  Meiningen  per- 
formance, I  will  give  a  short  account 
of  that  most  notable  evening's  enter- 
tainment, where  the  fare  was  the  most 
varied  and  piquant  of  Shaksperian 
comedies.  Twelfth  Night,  and  the  serv- 
ing, as  I  conceive,  the  ne  plus  ultra  of 
the  Meiningen  art. 

I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that 
I  have  never  seen  sudi  a  performance, 
nor  had  supposed  it  to  be  possible^ 
least  of   all  where   the  interpceten 
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were  not  of  the  nationality,  nor  apeak- 
iogiQ  the  tongue  of  the  poet.  Whether 
it  was  the  cuiuiiiig  appreciation  oE  the 
contrast  between  the  comic  and  poetical 
elements,  or  the  truth  with  which  all 
the  varied  characters  were  individu- 
alised and  united ;  or  the  charming 
picturesqueneaa  of  grouping,  colouring, 
costume,  and  entemble,  or  the  admirable 
adroitness  of  the  stage  management : 
each  and  all  were  simply  astonishing. 

Viola  was  played  with  an  utterly 
naive  exterior  ot  girl-boyish neas,  and 
a  deep  inner  intention,  which  were 
worthy  of  a  great  and  acknowledged 
artist.  The  immorbvt  trio,  Sir  Toby, 
Sii-  Andi-ew,  and  the  Clown,  can-ied 
you  away  on  the  wings  of  merriment, 
and  never  Uagged  for  an  instant. 
Maria  might  have  walked  out  ot  a 
Oreuze  picture,  and  was  freshness  and 
vivacity  itself ;  yet  she  had  trod  the 
boards  but  three  times  previously. 
Good  teaching  and  good  traditions  go 
for  much.  The  amateui-  is  well  aware 
of  the  crucial  difficulty  which  besets 
the  representation  of  I'omantic  di'ama — 
the  frequent  change  of  scene.  I  have 
often  thought  that  with  Bhakspei-e  it 
was  a  thing  of  purpose  ;  he  appealed  to 
the  imagination ;  he  did  so  in  words 
occasionally  ;  he  was  positively  glad  to 
stir  it  to  activity  by  a  constant  demand 
in  the  way  of  fanciful  surroundings ; 
but  in  these  days  of  canvas  and  paint 
it  is  a.  sad  difficulty  in  the  manager's 
way.  Moat  adi-oitly  was  this  evaded 
in  Tieel/lh  Xigkt ;  without  altering  a 
woi-d  or  doing  violence  to  any  idea, 
the  changes  of  scene  throughout  the 
entire  play  were  reduced  to  three ; 
indeed  significance  was  given  to  many 
passages  by  the  very  continuity  of 
place.  Thus,  when  Viola  appears  first 
in  a  pi-ettily  disarranged  woman's  dress, 
many  of  her  questions  as  to  the  sur- 
roundings gain  in  significance  by  her 
presence  in  the  garden  of  Olivia. 
Anyhow,  at  Meiningen,  where  there  is 
no  such  thing  as  a  carpenters  scene, 
Bimplicity  is  a  necessity.  An  interior 
curtain  is  dropped  between  each  set, 
and  instead  of  a  few  lengthy,  there 
are  several  short,  waits. 


Each  of  the  three  scenes  were, 
need  scarcely  say,  pei-fect  in  every 
detail  of  plan  and  upholstery,  whilst 
the  dresses  were  escellent  in  taste  and 
accuracy.  From  the  rise  to  the  fall  of 
the  curtain  the  play  was  an  incs^asing 
delight  for  ear,  eye,  and  inlelligenoe  ; 
it  was  given  con  amare,  and  received^ 
by  an  audience,  conversant  with 
minutest  detail,  in  the  s.ame  spirit 
Indeed,  the  fiow  of  mii'th  and  fan< 
were  irresistible,  I  wish  for  never 
two  merrier  momenta  than  when  first, 
after  the  "  unmitigated  squeaking  of 
coziers'  catches "  by  the  mad  trio  at 
midnight,  Malvolio  appears  alone 
with  shaded  candle,  and  barely  pre- 
sentable person,  and  is  received  with 
an  uproarious  outpoiu'  of  chaff  and 
apples.  Or  when,  again,  he  becomes 
the  open  dupe  of  Maria's  mgenoity,  in 
tiie  full  view  of  three  grinning  faces 
neatly  framed  in  the  foliage  of  a  bu^h, 
with  well-sustained  characteristic  ei 
pressions,  as  true  to  life  as  provocatii 
of  laughter. 

It  is  instructive  to  notice  how 
stage  all  the  improbability  and  oddit 
of  the  dual  plot  drop  off ;  you  receii 
them  as  of  the  essence  of  romance 
the  freshness  of  Arcadia,  "  what 
will" — no  more;  when  Valentine  ai 
pears  and  is  captivated  at  first  Bigl  _ 
by  Olivia,  it  seems  natural  and  re^ 
enough,  when  really  and  naturally 
acted — "what  you  would"  peTchauce 
too,  if  you  could !  The  humour  of 
Malvolio's  imprisonment  and  the 
clown's  dissembling  is  irresistible  on 
the  stage,  though  incomprehensible 
to  the  i-eader ;  and  the  rapid  wind- 
up  of  fun  and  fancy  at  the  close  is 
not  even  suggestive  of  a  smile  of 
sui'prise  :  indeed  it  was  at  once 
poetical  and  sad  when  as  the  clown 
comes  forward  at  the  end  to  recite 
{I  wish  that  he  could  sing)  that 
strange  song,  at  once  a  riddle  and  an 
elucidation,  the  group  of  characters 
(whom  you  had  learned  to  love  eowellk 
melts  slowly  away,  as  pair  after  pain 
pass  up  the  stairs  into  the  house  ofi 
Olivia  to  receive  there  all  ikt  lolutwn  (Jfl 
(Ac  problem  of  the  play  •'  when  goldeal 
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time    should    serve."      With   us  the 
problem  is  left  unsolved  ! 

You  will  understand  me  when  I  say 
that  I  do  not  propose  to  criticise  the 
acting  of  the  parts,  inasmuch  as  I 
have  literally  no  criticism  to  offer; 
they  were  all  excellent,  they  were 
all  equal,  as  far  as  the  author  himself 
permits  them  to  be.  I  may  add  that 
I  was  struck  by  the  peculiarly  cohe- 
rent and  likely  rendering  of  the 
difficult  character  of  Malvolio.  The 
others  were  preciselv  as  I  had  con- 
ceived them  to  myself. 

I  imagine  now  that  some  curiosity 
with  reference  to  the  personneUe  and 
training  of  this  remarkable  troupe 
ought  to  be  present  to  the  reader  as 
to  the  writer  of  this  chronicle. 

Let  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  during 
the  winter  months  of  home-life  and 
training  their  audience  is  confined 
ordinarily  to  the  habitues  of  their  own 
town,  with  the  addition  on  fete  days 
of  the  sightseers  of  the  neighbouring 
Coburg,  Gotha,  and  Eisenach.  Accus- 
tomed to  high -class  drama  highly 
rendered,  the  criticism  of  their  fellow- 
townsmen  must  be  somewhat  crucial, 
whilst  every  failing  is  noted  in  the 
royal  box,  commented  on  and  cor- 
rected. The  labour  of  rehearsal  is 
unremitting,  and  the  production  of 
untried  plays,  so  necessary  to  support 
the  freshness  of  the  troupe  and  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  audience,  untiring. 
In  a  single  season  from  sixty  to  eighty 
different  dramas  will  be  represented. 
In  playing  Shakspere,  Schiller,  Moliere, 
the  utmost  faithfulness  to  the  text  is 
preserved,  with  only  an  occasional 
omission  or  inversion;  rendered  almost 
necessary  in  performance — where  early 
hours  are  a  desideratum.  From  Julius 
CcMor  but  one  scene  is  omitted,  and 
yet  the  whole  play  is  given  in  three 
hours;  from  Tuelfth  Night  nothing, 
and  for  it  two  hours  and  a  half 
suffice. 

The  company  all  told  numbers  about 
sixty;  and  the  leading  characters  of 
to-night^s  drama  will  be  seen  in  the 
citizen  crowd  on  the  day  after  to- 
monrow  :  a  real  enthusiasm  for  art  is 


to  be  found  in  almost  every  actor,  aiid 
is  maintained  by  the  fact  tiiat  on  three 
days  in  the  week  at  least  there  is  no 
performance  at  all;  and  on  at  least 
one  of  the  working  days  the  programme 
is  light  and  comparatively  trivial.  It 
is  further  found  by  ezperienoe  that 
after  a  certain  number  of  repetitions 
of  a  drama,  however  exacting  and 
previously  well-prepared,  fresh  re- 
hearsals must  be  entered  upon  before 
it  is  reproduced.  The  scenic  arrange- 
ments are  accurate,  and  even  adven- 
turous, but  are  kept  quite  within  due 
bounds ;  and,  from  the  necessity  of 
rapid  playing,  are  never  very  much 
varied  in  a  single  play;  the  dresses 
are  bright,  strictly  in  keeping  with  the 
time  and  scene,  but  not  merely  gor- 
geous. The  very  best  translations  of 
exotic  plays  only  are  permitted.  Schle- 
gel  and  Tieck's  version  of  Shakspere 
is  de  ligueur. 

It  is  in  some  of  the  conditions 
which  are  enumerated  above  that  the 
secret  of  success  lies — notably,  in  the 
variety  of  the  representations,  in  the 
absence  of  single  stars,  and  in  the  fre- 
quent rehearsal  of  the  pieces  in  the 
established  repertoire. 

But  neither  one  nor  all  together  ooald 
insure  it,  were  there  not  amtrol  and 
a  critical  imldligenee  independent  of 
and  above  the  petty  influences  of  the 
green-room,  to  whose  single  idea  all  the 
units  of  representation  submit,  and  to 
whose  taste,  good  or  had,  but  at  least 
consistent,  the  various  details  are  con- 
formed. 

It  is  said  with  truth  that  in  England 
a  reviving  taste  for  something  higher 
in  purpose  and  detail  is  developing ; 
and  in  the  drawing-room  comedy  and 
petiU  drama  of  incident  the  demand  has 
doubtless  created  a  supply;  buthowisit 
with  the  noblest  form  of  poetic  tragedy 
and  comedy  proper!  All  honour  to 
those  who,  under  adverse  drcumstanoes 
and  with  such  material  as  a  decadent 
stage  suj^lies,  have  endeaTovred  to 
rear  up  a  Torso  of  the  ancient  heroic 
form,  suggestive,  perhaps,  but  not  satis- 
fying. But  no  individual  oui  ereate  a 
school,  or   an  artj  mndi  kn  iriioi 
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there  is  a  snspicioa  of  wnnt  of  true 
a^  and  discipline  ia  the  mastei',  cii.u 
there  be  much  hope  of  digciples  who 
will  rise  to  a  higher  level. 

The  truth  Is  that  a  perished  growth 
requires  Bomething  of  forciiig  to  he  re- 
n&tiiralized. 

Engliabroen  taay  well  despair  of 
the  State  supplying  the  deficiency, 
although  many  may  consider  it  worthy 
of  its  attention ;  but  it  is  possible  that 
the  foatering  care  of  the  wealthy, 
artistic  few,  might  do  for  this  country 
what  governments  do  for  X)resden,  and 
Vienna,  and  Meiningen,  Ko  Italian 
opera  would  flourish,  costly  exotic  as 
it  is,  but  for  the  lavish  encouragement 
of  the  fa^onable  world.  Subscrip- 
tions on  a  far  less  extravagant  scale 
would  soon  make  a  classical  theatre  a 
fact  in  London;  unsatisfactory  at  first, 
improving  as  criticism  and  genius  de- 
veloped, in  a  few  years  by  becoming 
"an  institution,"  its  success  would 
be  assured.  Only  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  recognise,  from  the  first,  that 
over  its  destinies  must  preside  an 
artist  pai'  escellenoe,  an  amaleur.  not  a 
professional  actor ;  by  whom  the  whole 
company,  great  and  small,  would  be 
trained,  from  whose  taste  there 
should  be  no  appeal  except  to  the 
public  and  the  "  guarantors ; "  and  the 
influence  of  such  a  power  on  the 
general  character  of  our  playhouses 
would  be  incalculable  ;  good  and  bad, 
in  a  free  country  such  aa  ours,  would 
grow  together  still,  but    who  doubts 


to  which   the  real  support  would 
given  i 

We  are  not  doing  well  to  ignore 
importance  of  amusement,  or  to 
careless  of  it^  tendencies.  A.  bishop' 
has  spoken :  let  the  press  and  the 
artistic  world  be  heard  in  speech  sad 
in  action  also.  Tlie  present  writer  is 
not  ashamed  to  declare  his  intense 
interest,  nor  to  ailix  his  name  and 
profession  to  this  plea. 

To  pptiim  t«  our  Meiningers,  if  they 
came  next  year  to  see  us  would  they 
be  welcome!  Would  it  be  an  intoler- 
able thing  that  GermimplayersshoDld 
give  English  masterpieces  in  maater- 
style  in  the  German  tongue  t 

However,  I  counsel  the  few  to  whom 
this  paper  appeals  to  see  them  first  in 
their  own  quiet  home.  It  ia  true  that 
an  intermediate  course  is  open,  that  in 
the  summer  monthsthey  travel,  "with 
scrip  and  scrippage,"  and  may  be  found 
starring  after  the  fashion  of  tlie  year 
1877  in  Cologne  or  Dresden.  This 
will  suit  the  summer  tourist,  and  may 
add  a  new  interest  to  his  holiday  trip. 
But  I  trust  that  no  increase  of  flattop 
or  fame  may  entice  them  for  many 
errant  months  from  their  quiet,  pro- 
vincial art-home  amongst  the  forest 
and  the  bills.  Thither  let  the  student 
of  literature  rather  repair — he  will 
be  refiaid,  if  only  by  the  spectacle  of 
a  stage  uncorrupt*d  by  rudeness  an4 
vice,  and  of  an  artistic  aspiration, 
whose  art  is  its  own  reward. 

C.  Halfobd  Hawkiks. 
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THE  DOVE  OF  HOLY  SATURDAY, 


Saturday  in  Holy  Week  is  a  great 
holiday  for  the  Morentines,  and  still 
more  for  the  contadini  or  peasants, 
of  all  the  country  round.  They  come 
trooping  into  the  city,  all  dressed  in 
their  holiday  clothes,  from  miles  and 
miles  away.  The  streets  are  crowded 
with  the  easy-going,  good-natured, 
laughter-loving  people,  who  have  jokes 
and  proverbs  on  the  tips  of  their 
tongues  and  know  full  well  how  to 
apply  them.  In  old  days  spring  and 
summer  clothes  were  always  bought 
on  this  day  and  the  shops  were 
decked  out  displajdng  their  most 
tempting  wares.  This  custom  is  a 
thing  of  the  past,  but  the  colomba 
or  dove,  still  speeds  her  fiery  coui'se 
down  the  centre  of  the  old  cathedi'al, 
and  sets  fii'e  to  the  wonderful  erec- 
tion outside  the  great  front  door,  of 
squibs,  crackers,  and  Catherine  wheels 
which  are  piled  up  on  an  old  trium- 
phal chai'iot,  with  four  clumsy  wheels, 
on  the  body  of  which  traces  of 
painting  may  yet  be  discerned.  The 
dove  will  fly  at  midday,  but  by  ten 
o'clock  the  environs  of  the  beautiful 
old  marble  Duomo  are  crowded,  and 
from  every  quarter  a  never-ceasing 
stream  of  people  pours  in  that  direction. 
Many  are  the  conjectures  and  the 
hopes  that  the  dove  may  fly  straight 
and  well,  as  that  indicates  a  good 
harvest,  an  abundant  vintage,  and  a 
fine  crop  of  olives.  There  is  a  tradi- 
tion though  that  in  the  days  of  Na- 
poleon I.  the  Archbishop  of  Florence 
and  his  clergy  were  threatened  with 
heavy  pains  and  penalties  if  the  dove 
did  not  fly  well,  and  that  she  sped 
like  lightning  down  the  cord  in  the 
church,  and  yet  the  crops  failed.  "  Ma 
cJii  sa,'*  said  my  informant,  "  5e  e  vero  ? 


forse  wd."  (But  who  knows  if  this  be 
true]  perhaps  not.) 

By  dint  of  patience  and  good  humour 
we  at  last  got  into  the  Duomo,  which 
l)ore  quite  a  changed  aspect;  every 
corner  being  crowded  with  people,  save 
a  narrow  Ime  down  the  centre^  frcmi 
the  front  door  to  the  high  altar,  up 
which  the  archbishop,  attended  by  all 
his  clergy,  was  to  pass,  carrying  the 
sacred  fire.  To  get  a  chair  was  a 
labour  of  extreme  difficulty,  and  in- 
volved an  amount  of  diplomacy  im- 
possible to  any  but  a  Florentine.  The 
possessor  of  the  chairs  was  captured, 
promised  many  things,  and  disappeared 
in  an  unaccountable  manner  round  the 
huge  pillars.  He  then  reappeared, 
bearing  a  pile  of  chairs,  but  the  crowd 
separated  him  from  us,  and  his  chairs 
were  seized  upon  by  other  applicants. 
After  nine  or  ten  frantic  efiEorts  we  got 
our  chairs,  much  to  the  amusement  of 
an  old  coniadino  and  his  wife,  who, 
with  various  small  grandchildren,  had 
come  to  see  the  coloniba.  The  old 
man  had  a  wrinkled,  expressive  face, 
with  very  bright,  acute  eyes  and  iron- 
grey  hair,  much  such  a  face  as  Massacio 
loved  to  paint.  He  looked  at  us  well, 
and  then  said  in  vernacular  Tuscan, 
^^  Chi  hapazienza  ha  i  tordi  grassi  a  vn 
quaUrin  VunoJ^  (He  who  has  patience 
gets  the  fat  thrushes  at  a  farthing 
apiece.) 

We  were  so  a^nused  at  his  apt  quo- 
tation of  an  old  proverb  that  we  made 
great  friends,  and  took  up  his  grand- 
childi*en  on  one  of  our  chsors  to  see  the 
show.  The  old  woman  was  full  of 
compliments  and  fears  lest  the  children 
should  be  troublesome,  but  old  Came- 
secchi,  as  he  told  us  his  name  was,  had 
quite  the   old  republican  FLorentiae 
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maimera,  respectful  ftnd  civil,  but  per- 
fectly self-possessed  and  valuing  his 
own  personality.  He  invited  ua  to 
come  up  to  his  poderf,  or  farm,  near 
Settignano,  close  to  Michel  Angeto's 
house,  where,  he  sajd,  laughing,  the  ail' 
is  so  iottile,  so  retoed,  that  all  the 
people  are  geniuses,  only  the  world  in 
general  is  not  disposed  to  think  so. 

A  atir  in  the  crowd  now  showed 
that  the  Archbishop  was  coming  out  of 
the  baptistery  of  San  Giovanni,  opposite 
the  cathedral,  and  all  heads  turned 
towards  the  main  door,  where  we  soon 
saw  the  great  white  flag  with  the  red 
cross,  the  flag  of  the  people  of  Florence, 
come  waving  in,  followed  by  a  long 
line  of  white-robed  choristers  singing. 
Other  flags  followed,  then  the  canons 
of  the  cathedral  in  their  picturesque 
long  robes  of  dark  purple,  with  white 
fur  hoods,  and  lastly  the  stately  and 
handsome  Archbishop,  with  a  jewelled 
mitre  sparkling  on  his  head  and  a 
pastoral  in  his  hand,  all  chiselled  and 
set  with  precious  stones,  made  by  one 
of  the  famous  old  artificers  of  the 
fourteenth  century.  The  Archbishop 
Limberti,  who  died  of  apoplexy  soon 
after  this,  at  the  early  age  of  forty- 
three,  was  the  son  of  a  peasant  near 
Prato;  he  was  handsome  and  ex- 
ceedingly dignified  in  manner,  a  good 
scholar,  and  spoke  elegant  Italian ; 
beloved  and  respected  by  all  parties, 
he  filled  a  difficult  post  with  great 
ability,  Tall,  spare,  and  erect,  he 
came  slowly  up  the  centre  of  the 
church,  blessing  the  people  to  the 
right  and  the  left  as  they  bowed 
low  before  Mm.  When  he  had  passed 
they  talked  with  pride  of  our  Arch- 
bishop, and  many  stories  of  his 
charity  and  kindness  were  told  in  the 
crowd. 

Mass  was  now  said  at  the  high  altar, 
but  every  one's  attention  seemed  to  be 
concentrated  on  an  unsightly  high 
white  post  close  to  the  marble  balus- 
trade which  surrounds  the  altar.  To 
this  post  was  fixed  a  cord,  which,  sns- 
"  d  in  mid-air  far  above  the  heads 
)  people,  disappeared  out  of  the 


great  front  door,  and  was  fastened  to 
the  chariot  outside  IheDuomo.  Aamall 
white  speck  was  seen  on  the  cord- 
fastened  to  the  pillar,  which  we  were- 
informed  was  the  famous  dove.  When 
the  Gloria  had  been  sung  a  man 
went  up  a  ladder  with  a  lighted  taper, 
which  he  applied  to  the  dove.  There, 
was  a  great  spitting  and  hissing,  and 
all  at  once  she  shot  forward  down 
the  cord,  a  streak  of  fire  and  sparks. 
There  was  a  stir  and  hum  in  the  crowdj 
and  a  few  little  screams  from  some  of 
the  women ;  the  dove  vanished  out  of 
the  door,  and  then  there  was  a  series  of 
explosions  from  ontaide,  while  the  dovB 
returned  as  fast  as  she  had  gone,  and 
went  back  to  the  pillar  of  wood,  where 
she  remained  stiJl  fizzing  for  a  few 
seconds. 

Then  all  the  bells  of  Floi-ence,  which, 
had  been  silent  since  twelve  o'clock  on, 
Thursday,  began  to  ring  merry  chimes,, 
and  the  great  organ  pealed  out 
umphal  melody.  We  made  our  way- 
out  of  the  Duomo  as  fast  as  we  could, 
and  were  in  time  to  see  the  last  of  the 
fireworks  on  the  chai'iot ;  they  made  a 
tremendous  noise,  but  as  the  sun  ahonSi 
brightly,  there  was  not  much  to  see. 
The  fireworks  were  piled  up  some 
twenty  feet  high,  and  arranged  in  such 
a  manner  that  only  half  of  them  go  off 
in  front  of  the  Duomo,  the  other  half 
being  reserved  for  the  corner  of  Borgo.' 
degll  Albizzi,  where  the  house  of  the^^ 
Pazzi  family  is  situated,  in  whoso 
honour  this  custom  was  originally 
instituted.  When  all  the  squibs  and 
crackers  were  finished,  four  magnificent 
white  oxen  gaily  decked  with  ribbons, 
were  harnessed  to  the  ear,  which 
moved  off  slowly  with  many  creaks 
and  groans  round  the  south  side  of  the 
cathedral  towards  the  Via  del  Procon- 
solo.  The  crowd  was  imme: 
took  some  short  cuts  down  the  tortuous 
narrow  streets  in  this  old  part  of 
Florence,  each  of  which  has  some  pas- 
sionate love  story  or  some  dark  tale 
blood  attached  to  it,  and  took  up  & 
favoui'able  position  opposite  the 
trance  to  the   street  of    Borgo  degli 
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Albizzi,  which  is  too  naiTow  to  admit 
the  car. 

The  four  white  oxen  were  tmhar- 
ncssed  and  taken  away,  and  a  cord 
being  put  from  the  door  of  the  Pazzi 
Palace  to  the  car,  another  dove 
again  flew  to  the  fireworks,  and  the 
popping  and  fizzing  wa.s  renewed,  to 
the  intense  delight  of  the  crowd. 

The  dove  had  flown  swiftly  and  well 
this  year,  so  the  contadini  retm^ned 
home  joyfully,  spreading  the  glad 
tidings  as  they  went — "  La  colomJba  e 
andato  bene"  (The  dove  has  flown 
well.) 

This  ceremony  is  connected  with  the 
old  and  noble  family  of  Pazzi,  whose 
ancestor,  Pazzino  de'  Pazzi,  so  says  the 
tradition,  was  the  first  to  scale  the 
walls  of  Jerusalem  and  plant  the 
Christian  flag.  Godfrey  de  Bouillon, 
to  recompense  such  prowess,  crowned 
him  with  a  mural  crown,  gave  him  his 
own  armorial  bearings,  five  crosses  and 
two  dolphins,  and  bestowed  on  him 
three  stones,  supposed  to  have  come 
from  the  Holy  SiBpulchre.  Gamurrini 
mentions  that  Pazzo  de'  Pazzi  made  a 
triumphant  entry  into  Florence  like  a 
conqueror,  in  a  magnificent  chariot,  and 
with  a  gallant  company  of  youths 
around  to  do  him  honour. 

The  three  stones  were  deposited 
in  the  church  of  St.  Biagio,  whence 
they  were  removed  to  Santi  Apostoli. 
On  the  morning  of  Holy  Saturday  the 
Archbishop,  attended  by  all  his  clergy 
goes  to  the  chm'ch  of  Santi  Apostoli 
and  strikes  fire  from  these  stones. 
He  then  lights  a  taper,  which  is  carried 
in  procession  to  the  Baptistery,  and 
then  to  the  Duomo,  where  the  fire  is 
blessed,  and  the  devout  light  candles 
at  it. 

Old  records  contain  no  mention  of  a 
triumphal  entry  of  any  Pazzi,  or  of  a 
mural  crown,  and  K.  Malespina  and 
Monsignor  Borghini  both  agree  that 
the  Count  of  Bari  gave  the  above-men- 
tioned armorial  bearings  to  the  Pazzi  in 
1265.  Travellers,  too,  say  that  the  three 
stones  are  of  quite  a  different  nature 
from    that    of    the  Holy    Sepulchre. 


They  were  probably  collected  on  the 
Mount  of  Olives  by  some  devout  pil- 
grim of  the  Pazzi  family,  who  brought 
them  home  as  relics,  and  in  process  of 
time  they  have  gained  the  reputa- 
tion loi  being  portions  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre. 

The  triumphal  entry  of  Pazzino  de' 
Pazzi  into  Florence,  and  his  supposed 
progress  from  the  sea-coast  to  his  native 
city  were  favourite  subjects  with  the 
old  painters,  chiefly  for  cassone  or 
wedding  chests.  I  have  seen  sevenJ, 
good,  bad,  and  indifferent.  One  of  ihe 
finest  is  by  Benozzo  Gozzoli ;  Pazzino 
de*  Pazzi  is  seated  in  a  magnificent  gold 
chariot,  with  a  golden  canopy  over  his 
head,  drawn  by  two  horses,  whose 
trappings  sweep  the  ground.  He  is 
dressed  in  armoiu*,  and  a  tabard  of 
cloth  of  gold  trimmed  with  fur ;  on  his 
head  is  a  kind  of  turban,  surmounted  by 
a  crown.  Kound  his  chariot  are  crowds 
of  splendidly-dressed  youths  on  horse- 
back, and  behind  come  a  troop  of 
men  in  armour,  and  another  magni- 
ficent car  with  ladies  in  it ;  their 
dresses  are  of  gold  brocade  and  em- 
broidered stufEs,  and  long  veils  hang 
down  from  their  curious  head-dresses. 
One  has  a  turban  made  of  peacock 
feathers. 

In  front  of  the  chariot  of  Pazzino 
de'  Pazzi  is  another  car  bearing  a 
gilt  globe,  and  on  the  globe  stands 
a  winged  golden  figure  fiddling ;  round 
this  chariot  are  trumpeters,  from 
whose  long  golden  trumpet  hangs 
square  dark  blue  flags,  on  which  are 
emblazoned  flames.  The  procession 
is  opened  by  a  square  chariot  bearing 
an  enormous  two-handled  jar,  with  two 
large  wings  ;  out  of  the  mouth  of  the 
jar  issue  flames — the  sacred  fire  which 
Pazzi  brought  from  Jerusalem.  This 
is  surrounded  by  pages  on  splendidly- 
caparisoned  horses,  and  groups  of  men 
in  Eastern  dress.  The  bac^B[round  is 
a  walled  city  with  many  towers,  and  a 
lovely  landscape  with  a  river  winding 
through.  People  are  hawking  and 
hunting  in  the  far  distance. 

Giovanni    Yillani,    mentioning   the 
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claims  of  the  Pazzi  to  be  connected 
with  this  festivity,  says  :  —  "  The 
blessed  fire  of  Holy  Saturday  is  dis- 
tributed throughout  the  city ;  an  in- 
mate from  each  house  goes  to  light  a 
taper  at  the  cathedral,  and  from  this 
solemnity  arose  great  honour  to  the 
noble  house  of  Pazzi  through  one  of 
their  ancestors,  named  Fazzo,  who  was 
tall  and  strong,  and  could  carry  a  larger 
fascine  of  tapers  than  any  one  else ;  he 
was  therefore  the  first  to  take  the  holy 


fire,  ''and    then  he    distributed    it  to 
others." 

The  use  of  the  car  is  also  explained 
by  the  Pazzi  family  only  taking  a  few 
tapers  at  first,  in  time  these  were 
increased  in  number,  and  a  car  was 
made  to  carry  them.  The  real  origin 
of  the  car  being  forgotten,  it  was  trans- 
formed into  a  trophy,  and  the  tapers 
into  fireworks. 

^'.Tantum  sevi  longinqua  valet  mntare 
yetnstas!" 

Janbt  Eoss. 


BEYOND  REACH. 

Dear  love,  thou  art  so  far  above  my  song. 

It  is  small  wonder  that  it  fears  to  rise, 

Knowing  it  cannot  reach  my  Paradise ; 
Yet  ever  to  dwell  here  my  thoughts  among, 
Nor  try  its  upward  flight,  would  do  thee  wrong. 

What  time  the  lark  soars  singing  to  the  skies 

We  know  he  falters,  know  the  sweet  song  dies 
That  fain  would  reach  Heaven's  gate  sustained  and  strong; 

But  angels,  bending  from  the  shining  brink. 
Catch  the  faint  note  and  know  the  poor  song  fails, 

Having  no  strength  to  reach  their  heavenly  height. 
So  listen  thou,  beloved,  and   so  think. 

More  for  the  earth  than  heaven  his  song  avails, 
Yet  sweetest  heard  when  nearest  to  God's  light. 


Philip  Bourke  Marston. 
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A?T  army  is  an  inatniment  for  pur- 
poses of  war.  It  is  the  duty  of  the 
luiiiistor  charged  with  the  responsi- 
bility of  having  it  always  tit  and  ready 
for  us*^,  to  see — First,  that  its  fighting 
line  is  ciMuplote  in  every  respect, 
thoroughly  organizovl  upon  the  best 
principles :  that  its  administration  is 
in  the  best  working  order,  that  all 
n^nks  are  thoroughly  instructevl  in  the 
most  mixlern  tactics,  and  that  its 
superior  officers  are  masters  of  the 
higher  scienoi^  of  war.  This  tight ing 
line  should  l>e  like  the  highest- 
tom^x^red  Toledo  blade  in  the  hand 
of  a  perfect  m.^tor  of  fence. 

Sec^^ndlv,  he  should  take  care,  aK^^ve 
all  things,  that  behind  it  there  are 
welK^rganizi^l  sup}x^^ts.  ready  to  sujv 
plement  it  when  ne«*ss;\ry.  and  to  nil 
up  all  gaps  vvxtasivmeil  by  hisses  in  war. 
This  din  onlv  be  effected!  bv  means  of 
a  well -<v>noei veil  and  previously  care- 
full  v-arrauired  svstem  of  niilitATv  or- 
g:arii7Ati.M"i.  K^ise^l  ujvr*  a  woll  rmder- 
st-vvxi  pl.^n.  s^^und  in  ovcry  rfsjvot. 
And  in  Oi"^ns<^naiice  with  the  feeli:":^:^ 
and  sentiment   of  the  nation. 

To  maintain  the  militarv  fcirce  of  a 
fT«*t  n,<itir.n  aJways  on  a  w.^r  footing 
wonld  be  dest motive  to  it>  f.iiaii«?>; 
and  to  keep  a  lawje  propartic»r.  of  it^ 
mer.  emr^loved  in  non-prov^ active  vxvn- 
pAtionN.  withdrawn  from:  trade  aad 
pp^a*v^*^l  indiisTry,  wotild  sap  ixit:  the 
life-VKv^d  and  prosperity  of  :t*i  per-TiJe. 
Xo  n,«i*v.:  cc^nld  do  so  and  hoT^  to 
exist  "nerrr.anentV.  It  is  the:Yfrire 
esisor.tifc'  that,  haviiu:  cairefT;y:v  OvMi- 
sideri\i  '«*h:it  shor.ld  K-  i-nr  n.iMtArv 
e«^AV.rshmfTiT>  drj^nc  wat.  the  ww 
mixiistor.  -workinc  hftpk  from  these 
f.xed  T.nmhers.  sborJd    Oft^^nr.ine  the 
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strength  of  the  military  establish- 
ments to  be  maintained  danng  peace 
to  enable  us  at  any  moment,  and  upon 
the  shortest  notice,  to  expand  them 
easily  to  the  war  strength  considered 
necessary.  The  mechanical  process  for 
effecting  this  should  be  clearly  defined, 
and  our  officers  should  thoroughly 
imderstand  it.  The  simpler  that  pro- 
cess, the  more  effectual  and  efficient 
it  will  be. 

To  devote  attention  exclusively  to 
perfecting    a  smaU    standing    army, 
which  has  been  our  practice  hitherto, 
is  not  only  unsound  in  principle,  but 
it  is  an  unnatural  effort  to  give  life  to 
a  sham.     It  cannot  be  expected  that 
the  bulk   of  a  nation  should  under- 
st;\nd  the  true  principles  upon  which 
:\lone  a  soimd  military  system  can  he 
btiilt  up :  so  when  those  in  power  de- 
htde  the  people — even  though  it  he 
through   ignorance,  as  is  the  case  in 
England — ^by  showing  them  a    small 
number  of  weak  battalions  on  parade, 
which  have  no  re^rves  behind  them, 
and  for  the  expansion  of  which  to  war 
strength  no  proper  airangements  have 
been  made,  those  atxthorides  are  in  our 
opinion  gnilty  of  the  greatest  tfeason 
any  mlers  can  be  capable  of.     It  is  no 
excuse  that  thrv  have  erred  through 
iirnoranK" :   ifTiciranoe  is  an  aggrava- 
tion of  their  rrime^  for  in  the  aimy  of 
everv  ednc&ted  nation  there  are  always 
to  be  foimd  men  who.  having  devoted 
themselves  to  the  scdeniicc  study  of 
their  pav-^fession,  a:^  well  capable  of 
Tilling  ministers    whax   are  the  real 
military  reouinf'nh  nt5  of  the  age  in 
which  thfv  iive. 

If  these  news  aa*  tree,  let  ns  ex- 
amine our  owT;  ivvdiinn.  and  sw  how 
far  those  vif-ws  have  been  realised  in 
Encland.  roia  how  far  thev  have  been 
act«*d  mvTir.. 

For  thirrv-f.TY  vears  afiier  the  battle 
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of  Waterloo  the  theory  that  we  should 
never  again  have  a  gi*eat  war  possessed 
the  minds  of  our  people.     Some  able 
men  amongst  us  preached  the  doctrine 
that  war  between  civilised  nations  was 
a  thing  of  the  past,  and  that  in  fact 
the  only  necessity  for  maintaining  an 
army  at  all  arose  from  our  having  so 
many   distant   possessions  exposed  to 
the  attack  of  savage  enemies.     It  will 
be  seen  from  the  Duke  of  Wellington's 
recorded  opinions  that  he  fully  recog- 
nized the  existence  of  these  views  in 
England,  and  that  in  order  to  prevent 
the  almost  total  disbandment  of  om' 
army,  he  adopted  the  policy  of  hiding 
away  om*  regiments  in  distant  country 
quarters,  never  allowing  any  concen- 
tration of  troops  at  home.     With  the 
public  mind  imbued  with  this  halcyon 
iDelief   in   the  durability   of   peace  in 
Eui-ope,  it  would  have  been  impossible 
even  for  the  great  Duke,  with  all  his 
prestige,  to  induce  the  nation  to  prepare 
for  the  possibility  of  war  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  a   military  system  based 
upon  the  principle  of  having  a  small 
army  in  peace,  with  the  machinery  in 
\vorking  order  for  expanding  it,  at  the 
shortest  notice,  to  war  strength,  and 
for   maintaining   it  at   that   strength 
whilst  the  war  lasted.     He  therefore 
devoted   himself    to   the   only   com'se 
open    to    him,  that   of    rendering   as 
efficient  as  possible  the  small  number 
of  men  for  which  the  country  could  be 
induced  to  pay.     The  result  was  that 
the  requirements  of  war  were  forgot- 
ten or  ignored  dm-ing  the  long  peace. 
Not  only  was  this  the  case  with  poli- 
ticians, and  the   bulk  of  the  reading 
and  thinking  public,  but  it  was  also 
true  as  reo^arded  our  officers.     Those 
who  during   that  period   entered  the 
<army  and  recc^ived  their  military  edu- 
cation— if  we  are  justified  in  applying 
such  a  serious  word  as  education  to 
the  instruction  in  drill  and  regulations 
which   then  formed  the  officers*  cur- 
riculum— never    had    their    attention 
turned  to  the  science  of  their  profes- 
sion ;  they  were  barrack-yard  soldiers, 
admirable  serjeants-major,  but  no  more. 
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All  their  thoughts  were  turned  to  the 
fighting  line  ;  their  only  object  was  to 
make  their  men  well-set-up  and  well- 
drilled  soldiers.  Military  science  was 
then  not  only  unknown,  but  almost 
unheard  of,  and  military  system  we 
had  none.  We  have  no  wish  to  find 
fault  with  those  men  for  want  of 
ability  or  zeal,  for  of  the  former  they 
had  their  fair  share,  and  they  had 
plenty  of  the  latter,  but  both  those 
qualities  were  misdirected. 

These  men  are  now  the  rulers  and 
administrators  of  our  army.     All  the 
high  places  in  our  military  hierarchy 
are  filled  by  them,  and  they  do  not  see  the 
necessity  for  altering  the  system  tinder 
which  they  have  been  brought  up,  -and 
regard  those  who  do  see  it,  and  who 
advocate  reforms,  as  radicals  who  wish 
to  destroy  our  army  because  it  is  an 
old-established  institution.  They  allow 
their  sentimental  feelings  to  run  away 
with  them  in  this  matter  to  such  an 
extent,  that  having  in  their  minds  pro- 
noimced  this  verdict  against  military 
innovators,  they  go  a  step  further,  and 
rank  them  as  political  radicals  desirous 
of  overturning  our  most  cherished  in- 
stitutions in  Chm'ch  and  State ;  they 
seem  to  think  it  is  impossible  for  an 
army  ^-eformer   to   be  loyal    to    the 
army's  constituted  leaders,  and  that, 
if   disloyal  to  them,  he  must  conse- 
quently be  disloyal  to  his  Sovereign. 
This  we  believe  to  be  the  current  of 
their  thoughts,  and  whilst  incapable 
themselves,  through  faults    in   their 
military  education,   of  taking  broad 
and  scientifically  professional  views  as 
to  the  proper  organization  of  our  land 
forces,  they  deprecate  in  no  measured 
terms  the  presumption  of  younger  men 
who  dare  to  make  known   their  en- 
lightened opinions.     They  have  lived 
in  an  atmosphere  of  that  severe  dis- 
cipline which  peace  and  minute  atten- 
tion   to    dress,    routine,    and    trifles 
engender,  and  they  cannot  reconcile 
to  their  ideas  of  what  discipline  should 
be,  the  presumption  of  any  one  serving 
under  their  orders  daring  to  express 
an  opinion  at  variance  with  theirs ;  it 
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is  littlo  U»sM  than  open  mutiny.  As 
l(Ui^  iiH  tho  (linvtion  of  army  matters 
Ih  in  thoir  lumdH,  tho  young  officers 
of  tho  army  can  only  hope  for  any 
offi»rtivo  riHir^anization  of  our  military 
HVHt^^ni  by  moans  of  the  civil  War 
MihiHtor,  worked  upon  by  tho  pressure 
of  public  opinion.  It  is  no  easy  matter, 
howovor,  to  bring  such  pressure  upon 
tho  5Si»orotary  of  State  for  War.  The 
civilian  cannot  do  so,  for  he  does  not 
know  tho  subject  sutficiontly  well,  and 
it  is  so  ci>ntrarv  to  our  armv  traditions 
for  tho  otficor  to  agitate,  that  when  a 
Roldier  t^^kos  up  his  i>en  to  make  known 
his  views  through  the  medium  of  the 
|»ress.  ho  feels  in  his  heart  he  is 
running  counter  to  our  military  tradi- 
tions, he  hesitAtes«  and  so  fails  to  give 
his  arguments  their  proper  strength. 

Is  this  never  to  cease  \   When  Lord 
iVrdwell  was  in  office  he  listened  to 
what  thinking  soldiers  had  to  t^^ll  him 
on  am\y  administration :  and  having 
Iwvught  his  able  mind  to  boar  upon  it 
— having  well  thought  out  the  question 
for  him^^lf*  and   then   made   up  his 
mind  on  it — ho  set  to  work  to  reel  if  v 
the  evil  bv  lavinc  the  foundation  of  a 
militarv  svstem  that  should  be  at  once 
in  aAvnianoe  with  modem  ideas  on 
such  matt<*rs,  and  in  vV»nso»nance  with 
the  genius,  spirits  and  pr>litioal  institu- 
tions of  l^urland.    In  fao^  of  the  great 
oippositioin  of  those  at  th*  head  of  our 
armv  he  was  obliced  to  wonrk  slowlv. 
br.t  still  he  was  de<Tied  on  all  sides  as 
a  rpvol-ationist.  Beloingiiur  to  a  political 
party  that  was  generally  disliked  by 
the  class  frv^n:  which  our  officfofs  are 
drawn,  thctsf"  wh.*^  kr^ew  u^ithinc   of 
-militarv  maiw-rs  ^oiued   oia*  i?f-T>eral< 
an*:  militarv  rnjers  witt  eacerD?ss  in 
their  ft>Tii^   cif    the  reforms   be    iii- 
stJt:cto*i.  whiiST  th*  v^ire  of  liif  v^^nnr 
<^n:«;or.  *-»33*->f-Ts  was  sfifinoed  It  the  r 
w«ST%fv*J   for  iiTr:i).Tr:rr  auc  T^vereoM* 
for   mi]:tarv  disrlTCnif^     Tfe   »Mitsiae 
toKk^  r.ndinr  tha;  all  thvtse  wbr  w^»rf- 
rorar»w.  as  tii*  nfcixral  ieiiaf-r*  of  •!« 
asTTT  were*  ir.  3ea£:T  ornvisiii.Tii.  tr  Lrci 
i>wibir!o.'.^  s  ref OTTOS.,  werf  narurall'r  ii:- 


the  "Horse  Guards'  views"  in  the 
matter.  No  British  minister  has  ever 
carried  out  great  and  important  changeft 
in  the  army  in  the  face  of  such  opposi- 
tion as  that  which  Lord  Cardwell  en- 
countered. He  laid  the  formdationB 
for  a  great  structure;  but  not  only 
has  it  never  been  built,  but  the  foun- 
dations which  he  laid  in  some  instances 
have  been  used  for  purposes  altogether 
different  from  those  for  whid^  the 
master  mason  intended  them.  It  ap- 
pears from  the  evidence  given  before 
Mr.  Stanley's  committee  that  the 
regulations  which  had  been  cazefoUy 
devised  to  give  effect  to  the  refonns 
approved  of  by  Parliament,  although 
published  in  General  Orders  by  the 
Commander-in-Chief,  have  never  been 
carried  out ;  and  it  would  seem  that  a 
passive  resistance,  the  most  fatal  of 
all  opposition,  has  been  offered  to  the 
progress  and  even  maintenance  of  the 
new  svstem  of  locslization. 

In  order  to  initiate  that  system 
which  had  been  recommended  by  a 
eommiuee  of  officers  serving  on  the 
head-quarters  staff  of  the  army,  and 
babied  upon  a  minute  drawn  up  by 
H.RH.  the  Held-Maishal  C4Hnmaiid- 
ing- in-Chief.  Loi\l  Cardwell  foond  it 
necessary  to  ask  Parliament  for 
o.MKmXhV.  to  build  barracks.  On  the 
undeT^^ndini;  that  this  smn  wis 
neoessary  to  effiect  a  tbaroagh  re- 
organization of  the  anny,  and  to  catiy 
oQQt  the  ST^«m  of  localiaitiosi  wUch, 
having  baen  dificQSsed  in  Psriismpnt^ 
met  with  a}mo$zt  imivf>rsfel  apfvoval, 
this  sum  was  rrsniMl  wi^oiit  a 
miaintir.  Mr.  Glaofstcme's  gtnewuneBt 
went  CQt  cif  oSoe  won  after,  and 
ahhonurh  the  w,-^  of  hnilda^  hanracki 
was  continued,  no  »:(6pF  wiesv  taken  to 
develcqp  the  new  siHtajx  STSffieBL  The 
military  azith.irnaes  haxed.  and  in  evoy 
way  fjudeavonred  tr  discredit  it*  only 
tAT  riai  Tc  £n£ 


.'Oil'uies  fT'Oinninr  nr  here  loid 

«  »         ^  s 

ibf  w.Trting  nf  those  pans 
ha£  Sk-x  TiTf  vjot»rr  set  is  ~ 
ST*r:nc  nr   tiains  lo 

in«7«a£  of  hnneA^ 
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ing  to  smooth  those  difficulties  away, 
and  to  give  a  fair  trial  to  a  system 
that  had  received  in  such  a  unanimous 
way  the  approval  of  Parliament,  and 
which  all  sections  of  the  press  had 
praised  so  highly.  In  1876  it  would 
appear  to  have  been  felt  that  this 
state  of  affairs  could  not  be  allowed  to 
go  on  any  longer,  and  consequently  a 
committee  was  assembled  to  inquire 
and  report  whether  the  experience 
gained  during  the  two  previous  years 
did  or  did  not  bear  out  the  judgment 
passed  upon  Lord  Cardwell's  localiza- 
tion scheme  by  our  highest  military 
authorities.  If  it  did,  then  the  country 
had  been  induced  to  squander  three 
and  a  half  millions  of  money.  The 
committee  met  in  the  simimerof  1876, 
having  for  its  president  the  present 
able  financial  secretary  to  the  War 
Office. 

Its  members  were  four  colonels  of 
militia  regiments,  viz.,  the  Duke  of 
Buccleuch,  the  Marquis  of  Exeter,  the 
Earl  of  Limerick,  Colonel  Corbett, 
M.P. ;  three  general  officers  all  now 
employed,  Majors-General  Taylor, 
Herbert,  and  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley, 
and  three  Colonels,  Bulwer,  Greaves, 
and  Sir  Henry  Havelock,  M.P.,  the 
two  former  being  now  employed  at 
army  head-quarters.  With  one  ex- 
<;eption,  a  more  Consei*vative  number 
of  gentlemen  it  would  be  difficult  to 
name. 

They  examined  a  great  number  of 
witnesses,  and  collected  a  mass  of  valu- 
able evidence.  Their  report  has  been 
presented  to  Parliament,  having  been 
apparently  signed  unanimously. 

The  following  extracts  from  it  will 
give  the  reader  an  outline  of  the 
most  important  conclusions  they  ar- 
rived at : — 


"  6.  The  leadiDg  principles  of  the  Military 
Forces  Localization  Committee's  Report,  and 
also  the  Memorandum  of  the  Field- Marshal 
Commanding-in-Chief  (which  precedes  it), 
appear  to  be— 

*'  [a. )  The  linking  of  two  battalions  of  the 
line,  where  a  double-battalion  regiment 
did  not  exist. 


"(^.)  The  closer  connection  between  the 
militia  and  the  line. 

'^  (c)  The  creation  of  a  depdt  common  to 
both  line  and  militia. 

"  8.  The  expenditure  for  these  purposes,  up 
to  the  30th  June,  1876.  amounted  to  about 
1,210,000/.,  and  the  liabilities  incurred  at  that 
date  amounted  to  a  sum  of  between  two  and 
a-ha]f  and  three  miUions ;  and,  recognising 
the  fact  that  this  expenditure  has  b^n  de« 
Uberately  sanctioned  by  the  countiy  idPter  pro- 
longed discussion  in  Parliament,  we  conceive 
it  to  be  our  duty  to  frame  the  recommenda- 
tions, which  we  shall  hereafter  make,  with  a 
view  to  developing  to  the  greatest  possible 
extent  the  principles  upon  which  the  scheme 
was  accepted  by  the  L^slature,  and  thereby 
obtaining  the  best  return  for  so  large  an 
outlay. 

'*  10.  It  is  impossible  fiiUy  to  enter  into 
consideration  of  the  details  connected  witii 
the  Brigade  Dep6t  and  with  the  Militia  re- 
spectively, until  a  definition  is  obtained,  with 
some  approach  to  accuracy,  of  the  mode  in 
which  the  so-called  ''brigade"  is  to  be  re- 
garded. Are  its  battalions  to  be  looked  upon 
as  being  united  merely  for  administrative  piur- 
poses,  or  are  they  to  be  viewed  as  constituent 
parts  of  one  body  ?  We  have  no  hesitation  in 
replying  that  they  should  be  constituent  pvtB 
of  one  Dody ;  and  although  we  are  not  in- 
sensible to  the  very  grave  considerations  which 
are  involved,  we  are  constrained  to  record  our 
opinion  that  full  advantage  cannot  be  obtained 
for  the  money  spent  by  the  country  until  the 
connection  be  more  closely  drawn  than  at 

S resent  between  the  Line  battaUons  of  each 
brigade,  and  between  them  and  the  Militia 
battalions  of  the  sub-district 

"]1.  We  consider  that  this  is  best  to  be 
effected  by  their  being  treated  as  one  regi- 
ment, such  regiment  bearing  a  Territorial 
designation;  the  Line  battauons  being  the 
1st  and  2nd ;  the  Militia  battalions  the  3rd 
and  4th,  &c.,  of  such  Territorial  regiment ; 
the  Depot  being  common  to  all,  and  being 
the  last  battalion  of  the  series." 

With  reference  to  the  proposed 
change  of  titles  for  our  infantry  regi- 
ments, the  committee  says  : — 

"16.  No  doubt,  it  is  difficult  to  overrate 
the  importance  which  is  attached  by  His 
Royal  Ui^ness  to  that  tsprit  de  corps  of 
which  the  British  service  is  so  justly  proud ; 
but  it  has  been  repeatedljr  stated  to  us  in 
evidence  that  regiments  (with  a  very  few  ex- 
ceptions) clins  rather  to  their  nominal  tities 
and  special  distinctions  than  to  the  actual 
number  of  the  regiment  It  is  a  matter  of 
historv  that  the  numerical  titles  of  regiments 
have  been  repeatedly  altered.  The  numbers 
of  six  re^^ments  were  changed  in  1748; 
eleven  regiments  were  renumwred  in  1767; 
fifteen   2nd  battalions  were  converted  into 
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new  regiments  in  1758;  in  1708,  owing  to 
the  di.si)jindnient  c^f  certain  regiments,  the 
98th  Iwciime  the  91st.  and  the  100th  was 
nunil)cred  the  92nd  Regiment;  the  RiHe 
Lrigmle  was  fonnerly  the  95th  Regiment; 
n(^  the  title  of  lOOth  Regiment  has  heen 
dotted  to  many  different  re^ments  in  sncces- 
sion.  The  present  92nd  Regiment  conmienced 
its  career  as  the  100th,  and  the  formation  of 
the  present  100th  Regiment  is  of  com^ia- 
ratively  recent  date,  to  say  nothing  of  regi- 
ments of  higher  numl^ers  whicli  have  been 
taken  n])on  the  Britisli  Estal)Iishment  since 
the  Indian  Mutiny.  ^lureover,  in  the  Brigade 
of  Guards,  two  out  of  the  three  regiments 
are  no  longer  distinguished  as  formerly  by 
numerical  titles. 

"16.  We  consider,  therefore,  that  the 
number  assigned  to  a  regiment  signifies  com- 
paratively little,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  if  battalions  were  allowed  to  retain  their 
own  distinctions,  cs^prit  dc  corns  would  be 
preserved  even  when  they  formed  part  of  one 
•*  Territorial "  regiment ;  and  we  think  it 
might  confidently  \te  expeL'ted  that,  if  the 
Territorial  designation  were  iudiciously  chosen, 
80  that,  as  far  as  possible,  the  several  nominal 
distinctions  shoiud  be  comprised  within  it, 
after  a  short  time,  an  enlarged  esprit  de  corps 
would  grow  up,  and  that  the  men  of  the 
*' Territorial "  regiment  would  look  back  to 
the  traditions  of  former  cam^iaigns  with  no 
less  pride  than  their  predecessors.  We  believe 
that  this  feeling  of  unity  might  prove  of  in- 
calculable value  in  time  of  war  in  inducing 
the  men  of  the  Militia  Lvattalions  of  a  "  Ter- 
ritorial ''  regiment  to  volunteer  to  the  active 
Kittalions  of  their  raiment  which  were  in  the 
field ;  and  having  regard  t )  the  great  stress 
which  the  late  5>ecretary  of  State,  when  re- 
commending to  Parliament  the  outlay  which 
was  sanctioned,  laid  upon  kxtil  connections, 
we  regard  as  material  the  ci.>nsi(ierations  to 
which  we  have  above  referre*!.  We  are  fiillv 
awaa^  of  the  practical  diflicuities  which  will 
arise,  and  wliile  we  think  that  the  E|ecutive 
nnist  he  left  to  weigli  the  im^K»rtance  of  ob- 
jections which  may  l:ie  raised,  we  feel  not  the 
less  bound  to  insist  very  stron^y  on  our 
cinK'lusions.  Unless,  therefore,  it"  is  deter- 
mincti  to  adopt  a  Tetn[>grade  course  by  re- 
scinding Gcr.eral  Order  3*2  of  1S73,  we  think 
that  those  ^vrtions  of  it  which  refer  to  the 
linking  of  r>?giments.  should  I*  cairied  into 
e!)*ect  in  the  same  manner  as  the  provisions 
of  anv  other  Geneial  Orxier." 

Tho  reooiniuouilations  ivntained  in 
thoso  pjirairraphs  are  now  before  the 
puWio,  ;md  it  is  most  desirable  th:U  a 
decision  should  l>e  arriwd  at  forthwith 
as  to  whether  they  are  to  be  adopted 
or  not.  If  not  concurred  in.  if  thev 
are  not   to   Ih>  carried   out,  then  all 


further  expenditure  upon  the  con- 
struction of  brigade  dep6t  barracks 
should  be  stopped  at  once,  and  the 
army  and  tlie  nation  should  be  told 
that  the  principles  laid  down  by  the 
Localization  Committee  of  1872,  then 
cordially  approved  of  by  Parliament, 
are  not  to  be  given  efEect  to. 

Those  who  will  t:ike  the  trouble  to 
study  the  reports  of  that  committee 
wiU  easily  imderstand  that  Mr.  Stan- 
ley's committee  could,  in  fact,  have 
come  to  no  other  conclusions  than  those 
contained  in  the  above-quoted  extracts; 
they  are  the  logical  outcome,  the  ftdl 
development  of  the  system  of  ort^aniscUion, 
which  vpon  the  recommendation  of  the 
highest  military  authorities,  has  heen  to 
recently  adopted ^  and  approved  by  Parlia- 
ment, and  by  the  country,^ 

It  must'  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
system  of  organization  referred  to  was 
entirely  based  upon  the  principles  set 
forth  by  H.R.H.  the  Duke  of  Cam- 
bridge  in  his  minute  which  accom- 
panied the  Localization  Committee's 
report  of  1872. 

It  is  not  uncommon  to  hear  those 
principles  condemned  on  sentimental 
grounds,  the  commonest  attack  being 
upon  the  proposal  to  substitnte  histori- 
cal or  territorial  titles  for  regiments 
in  place  of  the  numbers  now  attached 
to  them  in  the  army  list.  That  this 
should  be  the  chief  objection  to  the 
new  organization,  is  the  strongest 
proof  of  how  really  weak  all  the 
objections  are,  seeing  how  very  few 
corps  pride  themselves  npon  their 
numerical  designations.  Regiments 
that  possess  titles,  whether  historic 
or  recently  acquired,  snch  as  the 
"Duke  of"  Wellington's  Own,"  the 
"  Argyllshire  Highlanders,"  Ac.,  A'c, 
prefer  to  be  known  by  such  titles, 
instead  of  by  their  numbers.  Let  the 
ivader  test  this  for  himself  bj  a  visit 
to  the  ne^irest  hurack,  and  he  will 
find  that  commanding  officers  in  ad- 
ihvssing  their  regiments  on  parade 
invariably    csdl    them    **Tlie    Royal 
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Scots/'  "The  Queen's/'  "The  Buffs," 
"  The  King's/'  and  so  on,  instead  of  the 
1st,  2nd,  3rd,  or  4th  Regiments,  as 
would  certainly  be  the  case  if  they 
preferred  their  numbers  to  their 
historic  or  territorial  titles.  With  ref- 
erence to  what  is  said  in  paragraphs 
15  and  16  on  this  subject,  who  will 
be  stout  enough  to  say  that  the 
regiments  of  Guards  or  the  Rifle 
Brigade  have  suffered  either  in  effici- 
ency or  prestige  by  having  had  their 
numerical  designations  taken  from 
them  of  recent  years  1  Is  it  not  well 
known  that  they  would  now  resent 
being  addressed  by  the  numbers  they 
were  formerly  known  by  ] 

Attached  to  the  report  is  given  a 
table  of  titles  by  which  it  is  suggested 
our  infantry  regiments  should  be 
known  in  future.  It  will  there  be 
seen  that  it  is  not  proposed  to  deprive 
any  corps  of  a  title  that  it  is  proud 
of;  all  the  old  historic  designations 
are,  as  far  as  possible,  preserved; 
indeed  the  proposal  is  to  legalize 
them,  for  the  non-military  reader 
.should  be  told  that  no  regiment, 
having  a  number,  is  ever  addressed  in 
the  Horse  Guards  correspondence,  ex- 
cept by  that  number,  which  in  some 
instances  is  offensive  to  the  regiment 
in  question,  no  matter  how  long  it  may 
have  been  known  in  the  army  by  some 
historic  or  territorial  title.  Where 
two  regiments  are  linked  together, 
both  of  which  have  distinctive  names, 
it  is  proposed  that  henceforth  both 
together  shall  be  known  by  one  name, 
embracing  both  those  titles. 

It  is  proposed  now  to  take  away 
from  the  historic  regiments — as  has 
been  already  done  in  the  case  of  the 
Guards  and  Rifle  Brigade — their  num- 
bers in  which  they  take  no  pride,  and 
to  allow  them  to  be  known  hence- 
forward by  the  titles  by  which  they 
have  long  loved  to  style  themselves, 
and  to  confer  historic  or  territorial 
designations  upon  the  regiments 
hitherto  without  any. 

"  The  cry  "  on  this  particular  point 
has  been  apparently  put  forward    to 


catch  the  sympathies  of  those  to  whom 
the  idiosyncrasies  of  our  regiments 
are  unknown,  and  who,  having  been 
accustomed  to  see  them  styled  in  the 
army  lists  and  official  documents  by 
their  numbers,  are  not  aware  that, 
with  a  very  few  exceptions,  the  regi- 
ments concerned  have  no  affection  for 
those  numbers. 

If  this  is  true,  does  it  not  dispose  of 
the  difficulties  supposed  to  cling  round 
the  proposal  on  this  part  of  the  sub- 
ject? 

At  present  we  have  110  infantry 
regiments  of  the  line ;  if  the  Local- 
ization Scheme  is  carried  out  as  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  Stanley's  committee,  we 
shall  henceforward  have  only  sixty- 
seven  regiments  instead,  two  having 
four  battalions,  and  all  the  others  two 
battalions  each. 

The  other  great  objection  raised  to 
the  proposed  reorganization,  is  the 
linking  of  battalions,  that  is,  the 
union  of  two  regiments  into  one.  This 
is  a  pdint  that  affects  83  of  the  110 
i*egiments  of  the  army.  The  idea  of 
regimental  individuality  has  been  so 
fostered  with  us,  that  no  corps  likes 
to  unite  with  another.  The  officers 
and  men  of  every  regiment  think,  and 
very  properly  think,  theirs  the  best  in 
the  army.  It  is  a  fine  feeling,  worthy 
of  encouragement.  Strange  to  say, 
when  an  officer  exchanges  from  one 
regiment  to  another  for  his  own  c»n- 
venience — a  common  practice,  especially 
so  under  the  purchase  system — he  al- 
most invariably  transfers  his  feelings 
of  affection  from  his  old  to  his  new 
corps.  Regiments  take  the  greatest 
pride  in  little  peculiarities,  and  regard 
them  with  an  almost  fetish  reverence. 
Light  infantry  and  fusilier  regiments 
affect  to  think  little  of  corps  not  so 
styled.  Royal  regiments  thought 
themselves  superior  to  those  not  en- 
titled to  blue  facings,  and  so  on.  It 
was  only  to  be  expected,  therefore,  that 
the  marriage  between  regiments,  al- 
ready carried  out  under  the  linking 
system  of  the  Localization  Sdiensie, 
and  which  it  is  now  proposed  to  com- 
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sniiiinMl^^  l>y  (romploto  union,  should  be 
(li.si:t.si;<^ftil  to  ih(>  ivf^inionts  concerned. 
It  will  l)c<  nnnarktHl,  however,  that  in 
uniting  :i  fuHilier  to  an  ordinary  regi- 
ment, it  is  not  proposed  to  deprive  the 
fornu^r  of  its  title.  This  hiis  been  care- 
fully guarded  against  in  the  table  of 
pro{N)sod  new  titles  attiiched  to  the 
roport.  It  is  not  proposed  to  bring 
down  the  fusilier  or  light  infantry 
n»ginionts  to  the  level  of  the  ordinary 
rogiuient  with  which  it  is  linked,  but 
Ih)  raisi*  the  latter  to  the  position  of 
tile  former.  One  loses  nothing,  whilst 
tile  other  obtains  a  highly-prized  dis- 
tinction. The  titles  of  light  infantiy 
and  fusiliers  have  always  been  highly 
priztMl  in  our  army  ;  for  instance,  the 
i^-ud  Ixogiuient  was  ctm verted  into  the 
.'l-nd  Light  Infantry,  as  a  reward  for 
its  gallant  defence  of  the  Residency 
in  Lucknow.  Whilst  it  would  api>ear 
to  have  Ihvu  an  imix>rtant  aim  of  the 
iMMiimittiv  to  deprive  no  corp>  of  any 
distinct ii^u  or  peculiarity  in  which  it 
tiH>k  pride,  it  pivinv^ics  to  elevate  the 
tone  of  tluv^»  ivssessing  no  titlo.<,  by 
raisintf  tliem  to  what  mav  Iv  termed 
uu^s:  appropriately  the  ^xvi^ago  in  our 
ivciuu^ntal  hiorarchv  in  unitinsi  them 
in  tlie  cUv^est  bonds  of  regimental 
unio!\  to  alivadv  titled  ivirinunits. 

Smtimentallv  vvnsidercd.  however, 
the  pn"»ix"ks;^ls  of  Mr.  Stanley's  cv^m- 
ir.it tee  art^  of  so  im^vrtant  a  nature 
tha:  r.o  soldier  would  rcivuimcnd  them 
were  he  not  tullv  ivnvino  d  of  their 
u i\'  ^ si  t  \ .  Th a t  t  h e  ivmnui : t  o  wore 
l\;i'.\  alive  to  this  is  evident  from  their 
rt^^v^r:.  ar.d  we  Ov'^v.ur.d  ii;  the  mo>: 
ev.;v".  Atio  iv.a:;r.or  :hat  v.n:il  its  revvir.- 
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We  frankly  acknowledge  that  this 
union  between  regiments  is  distasteful 
to  them,  but  feeling  it  to  be  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  good  of  England,  we 
hope  and  trust  it  may  be  carried  out; 
and  having  the  most  unbounded  confi- 
dence in  the  patriotism,  good  feeling,  and 
intelligence  of  all  ranks  in  our  service, 
we  know  that  if  told  so  by  those  at 
the  head   of   our  army,   the  position 
would  be  accepted  without  a  murmur. 
Let  the  public  once  and  for  all  banish 
from  their  mind  any  apprehension  of 
difficulties  arising  from  opposition  on 
the  part  of  our  regimental  officers  to 
this  proposed  organization  if  it  be  ac- 
cepted in  good  faith  by  our  military 
riders.      They  are   our  fuglemen,  to 
them  we  look  for  guidance,  and  such 
is    the    peculiar    constitution  of   onr 
army   at  this  moment,  that  if   it  be 
allowed  to  get  abroad  amongst  us  that 
thes?  or  any  other  changes  that  the 
nation  may  have  set  its  heart   npon 
have  been  forced  upon  our  military  au- 
thorities against  their  will,  no  effective 
reform   can    or  need    be   looked   for. 
Ever\'  officer,  from  the  colonel  to  the 
sub-lieutenant,  knows  full    well   that 
were  the  Commander-in-Chief  to  inform 
the  armv  to-morrow,  bv  means  of  a 
genen\l  order,  that  these  or  any  other 
still  mow  sweeping  changes  were  neces- 
Siiry  in  the  interests  of  the  nation,  they 
would  be  cordi;\lly  concurred  in  by  all 
ninks.  and  all  would  a:  once  put  their 
shoulders  to  the  wheel  to  aid  in  giving 
effect  to  them.     We  have  too  high  an 
opinion  of  our  of^cers,  anvi  we  know 
them  too  well  :o  ihink  otherwise  for  a 
momer.t. 

In  an  army  like  curs  it  is  simply 
i:i:jv^ss:ble  lo  carry  cui  gr«ii  important 
reforms,  no  i:'..^::er  hew  nectssary  they 
ui.^y  be  ::i  :r.e  inTcresi  cf  the  State, 
lu'.lvss  cv^  rev\x:Ti>r'i  i:iiii:ary  rulers 
vvrd:.s".*v  Assi>:.  1:  is  verv  easv  in  an 
.^rr.:y :.—  ::s .  r.:- :s.  in  deAlin*:  with  pro- 
r:s<\'.>  :^-  nt.rn-.  ::s  .r^&riiaiicn.  to 

'*  1^.17. T  ▼-.ti  i.r.t  ;rk:«.  uK=.t  with  wiUbg 

A^^i  »-.;:.. .::  s::«r.rj:  ;sea:l  :ie  rest  to 
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It  is  not  sufficient  th»t  our  military 
chiefs  Ehould  merely  accept  propcMed 
peformB  aa  part  of  the  inevitable,  the 
result  of  having  a  fivilian  for  onr  war 
miiuBter ;  they  mnst  cordially  accept 
them  in  all  loyalty,  determined  to  carry 
them  out :  if  they  do  not  do  so  all  use- 
ful rrform  is  impossible.  When  they 
cannot  so  act  by  whatever  reforms  the 
tiation  through  Parliament  has  re- 
solved upon,  there  is  but  one  course 
bonestly  open  to  them,  namely,  W 
resign  their  places  to  others  who, 
believing  in  the  necessity  for  those 
reforms,  can  and  will  see  them  pro- 
perly and  promptly  effected. 

Herein  lies  the  great  difficulty  in  all 
army  reform  with  us  ;  our  young  gene- 
.rfttion  of  professionally  educated  and 
|tbinVi"g  officers  may  be  ever  so  much 
convinced  of  the  necessity  for  reforms 
"her  in  organization,  administration, 
tactics,  but  they  cannot  make  their 
weight  felt,  nor  can  they  even  mabe 
their  opinions  known  to  the  public : 
'.hey  must  on  ail  subjects  address  their 
mediate  military  saperiors,  who, 
tma  faults  of  education,  can  seldom 
understand  arguments  based  upon 
sodem  opinions,  or  if  they  do,  it  is 
nly  to  reject  them  as  dangerous,  and 
cmsign  them  to  the  waste-paper  basket 
r  Bome  obscure  pigeon-hole.  In  fine, 
LO  nseful  reform  is  possible  if  opposed 
ly  the  crushing  power  at  the  disposal 
f  OOP  military  rulers. 

But  it  may  be  said,  in  the  course  of 
ime,  the  would-be  reformers  of  to-day 
aostevenlnally  rise  topower,and  then 
re  may  espect  great  things.  We  are 
lot,  however,  of  this  hopeful  t«mpera- 
aent,  for  when,  if  ever,  they  are  per- 
litted  to  occupy  high  positions,  they  in 
heir  tnm  will  be  old  men,  and  it  is  so 
^^luch  the  tendency  of  old  age  to  dislike 
faange,  that  they  wiU  be  found,  we 
Jiere,  as  little  desirous  of  reform  then 
those  are  who  now  bold  office. 
Strange  to  say,  we  are  the  only 
European  nation  which  has  raiments 
oonsisting  of  one  single  battalion, 
although  to  us  more  than  to  any 
others,  is  it  essential  they  should  con- 


sist of  two  or  more.     In  Continental  1 
armies  the  t)e<i«ssity  for  having  more  I 
than  one  battalion  in  ea<ji  raiment  is  I 
only  felt  daring  war,  for  they  huve  no  I 
military  force  such  as  we  have  in  India,  4 
stationed  thousands  of  miles  distanS  J 
from  its  base  of  supply.     With  us  tbid  f 
necessity  makes  itself  felt  at  all  b. 
in  peace  as  well  as  in  war,  for  one  half 
of  our  infantry  is  constanltv  abroad. 
Either  70  or  71  of  our  Ul'tine  bat- 
talions are  always  at  foreign  stations, 
50  alone  being  in  India.     To    make 
good  their  loeses  from  death,  invaliding, 
and  the  discharges  consequent  on  our 
present  short  terra  of  enlistment  in  a 
satisfactory  manner,  and  upon  a  well- 
defined   and   workable  syst«m,    it    is 
essential  that  each    battalion    abroad 
should  have  a  sLiter  battalion  in  Eng- 
land, from  which  the  necessary  drafts 
of  men  could  be  annually  Kent  to  m&k« 
good  their  deficiency. 

It  was   in  the  spirit  of  thi»  mM- 
evident  pi^ciple  of  donble  battAlion 
organization  that  the  Duke  of  Cam- 
bridge's minat«  of    1872   waj   appa- 
rently conceived,  and  that  the  Loc&Iix- 
ation  Committee   made  it«  rtiporbi  in 
that   and   the    following   year.     Thin 
principle  was  then  accepted,  uid   io  J 
order  to  give  effect  to  it,  all  our  nngl* 
battalion  regiments  wore  then  linked  J 
together  two  and  two,  and  all  recruit*  J 
were  ordered  to  be  enliut^d  for  aDjr  fl 
two  sacb  linked  battaliouH,  to  iterve  in  | 
either,  according  aji  th*--  bxigi-nclesi  o 
the  service   might  retiuim.     Thfi  evi 
dence  given  by  (Jetieral  Mfu^I>o>igall— 
■who  had  been  president  of  the  i/<c»l- 
ization   Committee — clearly   Jndicftteii   | 
that  he  and  the  other  membera  who    I 
sat  with  him  coni«mplat4'd  the  M'sn- 
tnal  necessity  of  wi  (bvwing  together 
the  ties  uniting  each  pair   of  linked 
battalions  that  at  last  thny  Nhonld  \m 
in  every  respect  bat  one  regifiMint.    In 
fact   this  was   wwn   by   all    rnflncthijj 
men  to  be  the  inevitable  resnlt  nt  lim  J 
changes  carried  out  on  the  reaommon- 
dation  of  General   HacDongnH'H  com' 
nittee,    for  It   waii    tlw    oulj  It 
8e4'tuenc«  to  them. 
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wh<-,«<>  ^/wiHtitatinn  war  Aketehed  out 
Ky  tii#^  r>i4sUis»r>inn  ^beme  of  1.^72, 
<4tu>ni4  m>w  b^  cMfini  into  real  exxflt- 
#EiuM.  £ftdi  M  CO'  eoamt,  with  ^erj 
IWw  «8M»pieinfM,  oif  two  WtftUonn  of 
^k^  IsM  And  two  of  militu^  all  refltiag 
irpon  j^  <fap^jt  p^rmMMtitly  localized 
m  a  eonatj.  Ilivi  will  at  la^  effee- 
tiT^^fy  imito  the  militia  to  the  army, 
no  that  both  iihall  h^^  oim  military 
hody.  It  will  make  the  militia  more 
flMlitary  in  feeling,  and  therefore  more 

The  report  of  thi«  eommittee  well 
nrpUKfn  pertMal,  and  we  eamefitly  re- 
efmatt^fnd  ft  to  the  attention  of  our 


n^aiier?   fiA    an    eviiience    Tihac     evieij 
Tories,   lik^  choiie  who   drew   it   op.] 
afct»r  a  careful   eonsidiaracioii   of 
aubject,   folly  recoenize   die    preseorj 
necrRsity  for  army  r^DGrm.  and  do  i 
shrink  hoin  recommending  changies 
important,  that  had  diey^  been  brni 
forward  by  any  other  poficical 
in  the  conntrv,  would  hsv^  besi 
many    condemned    aa  radual    in   theii 
extreme. 

Let  na   earnestly   hope  tha£   tJ 
recommendatlona  may  be  carried  on£|| 
forthwith,   for    until    they 
army  cannot  be  given  the 
neefl   reqnired  to   conTot  it    into 
efEecttve  inAtnxment   far  purposes 
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